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i  PREFACE 
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^  This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  popular  account  of 

?  the  coal  mining  industry  aiid  of  the  ooal  trade  of 

o  the  British  Isles,  in  whiefa  special  attention  is  paid 

to  the  economie  and  social  aspects.    Whilst  on  the 

technique  of  mining  or  selling  coal,  and  on  the  geology 

of  the  Coal  Measures  I  faa^re  written  for  the  lay 

^  reader,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inf  omuution  in  some  of 

^  the  chapters  which  will  be  new,  I  beiieye,  to  students 

^  of  economic  and  social    science — at  any    rate  it 

Q-  has  not  previously  been  collected  in  one  book. 

^  Many  of  the  facts  which  I  have*  obtained  orally 

^  froin  persons  engaged  in  coal  mining,  or  by  my  own 

1  observation,  are  not  generally  known  and  have  not 

^  been  published  before. 

^  The  growing  part  which  the  ciM  trade  raid  the 
^  miners  are  destined  to  play  in- the  economy  and  the 
^  politics  of  this  eewntry  ihac.  always  been  before  me 
as  defining  the  'object  and.  scope  -  of  this  book. 
Stricter  and  nipre  extensiir^  l^slatiVe  regulation 
of  the  mining  industry  will  he  demanded,  and  the 
nationalisation  of  mines  will  be  seriously  proposed 
and  discussed.  No  adequate  discussion  of  such 
measures  by  the  public  or  in  Parliament  is  possible 
whilst  there  is.  widespread  ignorance  of  the  modem 
methods  of  working  ooal,  and  of  the  conditions 
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THE  COAL  TRADE 


CHAPTER  I 

INTEODTIOTION 

A  OBSAT  industry  by  which  in  this  country  five 
millions  of  people  are  supported,  which  heMa  a  history 
extending  over  centuries,  and  which  is  the  founda-* 
tion  of  nearly  all  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  this  great  I)mpire — ^how  is  such  a  mighty  organisa- 
tion of  human  energy  to  be  described  and  explained 
in  one  small  book  ?  The  task  is  indeed  great,  aad 
the  author  must  perforce  pick  and  choose,  presenting 
to  the  public  a  general  outline  of  the  whole,  and 
dealing  more  fully  only  with  such  features  as  will 
be  of  general  interest.  There  are  scientific  treatises 
dealing  with  the  origin  of  coal,  and  there  are  many 
technical  treatises  dealing  with  all  the  methods  of 
mining  and  the  problems  and  duties  of  mining 
engineers ;  there  are  even  works  devoted  to  the 
book-keeping  and  business  sides  of  coal-mining, 
others  dealing  with  the  finance  and  economics  of  the 
industry,  and  others  yet  with  the  sale  and  oversea 
carriage  of  coal. 

But  aU  these  books  deal  with  stones  and  machinery 
or  facts  and  figures  ;    and  it  is  not,  I  think,  such 

inanimate  matter  which  really  interests  the  great 
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2  THE    COAL   TRADE  [chap.  i. 

public,  but  rather  the  human  picture  of  the  industry. 
A  great  army  of  men  is  engaged  delving  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  '*  black  diamond  "  ;  a 
quest  which  kills  too  many  men,  and  makes  million- 
aires of  others.  What  are  these  men  like  ?  What 
is  their  work  ?  What  is  their  home  life  ?  What 
are  their  organisations  and  their  political  ideas  ? 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation  the 
miners  are  very  much  a  class  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  their  work  is  less  known  and 
understood  by  the  people  at  large  than  it  should  be. 
I  shall  try  in  this  book,  therefore,  to  give  a  sympa- 
thetic picture  of  the  miner's  work  and  life,  besides 
dealing  with  the  economic  and  commercial  aspects 
of  the  coal  trade,  and  very  briefly,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, with  scientific  and  technical  matters.  This 
chapter  may  serve  as  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  book. 

Coal  occurs  in  layers  or  seams,  usually  from  one 
to  ten  feet  thick  ;  and  it  originated  from  accumula- 
tions of  the  tree  trunks  and  other  vegetable  matter 
becoming  buried  and  mineralised  during  the  course 
of  long  ages.  It  is  found  in  certain  "  fields  "  or 
districts  of  which  the  principal  fields  in  the  British 
Isles  are  (1)  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
field  ;  (2)  the  Yorkshire — ^Deroyshire — ^Nottingham 
— ^Lincolnshire  field  ;  (3)  the  South  Wales  field,  and 
(4)  the  Scotch  field  (Ayr — ^Lanark — ^Lothian  and 
Fife).  The  lesser  coalfields  are  (5)  the  Lancashire 
field;  (6)  the  Cumberland  field:  (7)  the  North 
Wales  (Flint— Denbigh)  field;    (8)   Midland  field, 
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which  includes  the  foDowing,  often  spoken  of  as 
separate  fields,  although  they  are  unquestionably 
connected  underground  :  North  Staffordshire,  South 
Staffordshire,  Shropshire  (Coalbrookdale),  Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Worcestershire  (Forest  of 
Wyre) ;  (9)  Forest  of  Dean  field ;  (10)  Bristol  and 
Somerset  field;  (11)  Kent  field.  In  Ireland  the 
principal  coalfield  is  (12)  that  of  Leinster  (Queen's 
and  Kilkenny  counties),  whilst  there  is  also  (13)  the 
Tyrone  field  in  the  North. 

The  Irish  coalfields  are  worked  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  their  total  output  is  scarcely  more  than 
that  of  one  large  colliery  company  in  England  or 
South  Wales.  It  is  probable  that  several  of  these 
English  coalfields  are  in  reality  connected  by  the 
coal  seams  extendiug  underground  from  one  to  the 
other  (see  Chapter  IV).  The  Yorkshire — ^Notting- 
hamshire field  undoubtedly  extends  eastward  under 
the  greater  part  of  Lincolnshire,  almost  to  the  sea, 
as  new  borings  are  continually  carrying  further 
eastward  the  limit  of  coal  proved.  Further  there  is 
good  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  a  con- 
cealed eoaJfield  lies  beneath  large  parts  of  Wiltshire, 
Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire. 

Coal,  although  quarried  here  and  there  from  the 
earliest  ages,  was  first  systematically  mined  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  and  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  was  carried 
to  London  by  coasting  boats  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  known  as  "  sea-coal.*'  It  was  im- 
possible to  work  far  below  the  surface,  as  the  mined 
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became  flooded  out  with  water,  until  the  invention 
of  steam  pumping  engines,  which  began  to  be  used 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
Durham  and  Northumberland  coalfield. 

Staffordshire  collieries  were  developed  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  working  along  the  out- 
crops began  in  South  Wales  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  great  development  of  deep 
mining  in  South  Wales,  Scotland  and  Lancashire 
dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  there  was  not  much  trade  in  the 
export  of  coal  to  foreign  countries  until  this  time. 

Coal  was  first  used  for  heating  houses,  and  its  use 
for  smelting  iron  dates  from  about  1735,  and  for 
raising  steam  from  Watt's  invention  of  the  steam 
engine  in  1782.  At  the  present  time,  much  the 
larger  part  of  aU  the  coal  mined  is  used  for  raising 
steam,  but  much  is  used  for  gas  for  lighting  purposes, 
some  for  conversion  to  coke,  and  some  for  burning 
in  producer-gas  engines.  For  the  latter,  anthracite 
is  chiefly  used,  which  is  practically  pure  carbon  and 
contains  no  tar  or  volatile  matter.  House-coal,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  bituminous ;  and  when  heated 
gives  off  much  gas,  oils,  tar  and  other  bituminous 
matter.  Steam-coals  are  those  containing  less 
bituminous  matter  than  ^'  house "  and  *^  gas  " 
coala,  whilst  ''  hard "  and  "  dry "  steam  coals 
approach  nearly  to  the  anthracite. 

Coal  used  to  be  got  simply  by  quarrying  at  the 
surfaces,  and  later  by  cutting  **  levels  "  or  "  slants  " 
into  the  hUl-side,  and  working  galleries  from  either 
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gdde.  The  Binking  of  a  shaft,  and  the  use  of  a  winding 
engine  came  with  the  exhaustion  of  coal  near  the 
surface.  Now  there  are  few  levels  and  slants, 
except  in  Wales  ;  and  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
output  of  the  country  comes  from  deep  pits.  IVom 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  workings  are  opened 
out  radially  in  all  directions  along  ''  main  roads  " 
and  headings,  and  each  hewer  is  assigned  a  working 
place  on  the  "  face  '*  of  the  coal.  The  "  face  "  is 
constantly  extending  outwards,  assuming  normally 
the  shape  of  an  irregular  circle  round  the  pit  bottom, 
which  may,  however,  be  pushed  out  in  one  direction 
more  than  another  if  the 'coal  is  there  easier  to  work, 
or  of  better  quality. 

A  very  large  amount  of  capital  must  be  spent  in 
sinking  a  pair  of  shafts  and  erecting  elaborate 
machinery  before  any  return  is  obtained  by  working 
the  coal.  It  is  a  somewhat  risky  investment,  as 
difficulties  may  be  encountered  or  the  quality  of 
the  coal  may  be  poor.  Many  economies  are  being 
realised  in  the  working  of  collieries  by  amalgama- 
tion of  a  number  of  coUieries  in  one  ownership  or 
at  least  imder  one  control. 

The  principal  class  of  workman  employed  under- 
ground is  the  hewer  or  collier,  who  actually  "  gets  '* 
the  coal.  He  is  mostly  paid  by  piecework  on  a 
complicated  scale  and  he  generally  earns  good  wages 
(30s.  to  668.  per  week),  although  they  may  be  re- 
duced by  many  causes,  and  fluctuate  more  or  less 
in  accordance  with  the  price  of  coal.  In  nearly  all 
mines  the  use  of  a  safety  lamp  is  imperative,  so  that 
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the  miner  works  under  difficulties,  almost  in  the  dark. 
The  other  considerable  class  of  underground  workers 
is  the  hauliers,  who  fetch  the  coal  from  the  face  to 
the  shaft  bottom.  They  are  paid  a  day  wage  and 
earn  much  less  than  the  hewer. 

Trade  Unionism  is  strong  amongst  miners, 
although  of  later  growth  tlian  amongst  most  of  the 
great  industries  of  this  country.  The  first  or 
general  method  of  regulating  wages  was  by  the 
sliding  scale,  which  determined  how  wages  should 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  coal.  The 
fluctuations  of  wages  between  good  trade  and  bad 
trade  proved  too  great  for  the  miners  under  this 
system  ;  and  it  has  been  replaced  in  each  coalfield 
by  a  conciliation  board  composed  of  equal  numbers 
representing  masters  and  men.  Each  conciliation 
board  determines  from  time  to  time  the  percentage 
at  which  wages  in  their  district  shall  stand  above  the 
base  which  is  separately  fixed  for  every  grade  of 
labour  in  each  seam  of  every  colliery.  In  spite  of 
the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  Miners'  Federations 
aad  Coalowners'  Associations,  and  Conciliation 
Boards,  the  whole  system  broke  down  in  1912, 
mainly  owing  to  the  inadequate  and  uncertain 
earnings  of  men  working  in  abnormal  places,  or 
who  were  otherwise  prevented  from  earning  a  fuU 
day's  pay.  The  result  was  the  National  Coal  Strike 
of  1912,  which  has  forced  Parliament  to  establish 
other  big  machinery  for  providing  a  minimum 
wage  for  underground  workers. 

There  is  an  extensive  series  of  legislative  enact- 
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ments  providing  for  the  safety  of  workers  in  mines, 
and  especially  for  preventing  explosions  of  gas  or  coal 
dust.  These  Acts  culminated  in  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act  of  191 1,  which  imposes  stringent 
conditions  on  the  colliery  proprietors  and  is  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  inspection.  At  present 
it  seems  to  be  inadequately  enforced  in  certain 
collieries  and  districts. 

The  miners  are  to  a  large  extent  a  class  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  although  their 
aloofness  from  the  general  public  and  detachment 
from  other  organisations,  is  showing  signs  of  dis- 
appearing. In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
spreading  of  education  amongst  the  miners,  and  the 
standard  of  life  has  risen  considerably  both  in  regard 
to  the  general  level  of  intelligence  and  in  regard  to 
the  degree  of  comfort  expected  in  their  home  life. 
The  miners  include  aU  sorts  and  conditicHis  of  men, 
drawn,  especially  in  the  newer  coalfields,  from  the 
most  varied  employments;  but  a  surprisingly 
large  proportion  of  the  hewers,  who  are  the  6lUe  of 
the  miners^  are  serious,  earnest  men,  devoting  their 
spare  time  to  reading  or  study  in  classes,  or  to 
work  on  local  government  bodies,  or  for  the  Federa- 
tion, or  in  connection  with  socialist  organisations, 
or  with  their  church  or  chapel.  The  hewers, 
repairers,  and  a  few  other  grades  of  workers  are 
highly  skilled  and  earn  good  wages  in  the  majority 
of  pits  ;  but  the  average  type  of  hewer  differs  very 
much  from  one  coalfield  to  another,  and  is  evidently 
dependent  upon  the  rate  of  wages  e^imed.    In  other 
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words,  where  the  hewers  have  the  opportimity  of 
earning  high  wages  with  comparatively  short  hours 
of  labour,  as  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and 
in  South  Wales,  there  is  undoubtedly  evolved  in  the 
second  and  third  generations  an  aristocracy  of 
workmen  who  are  a  very  great  asset  to  the  whole 
country,  and  would  be  more  so  if  they  could  be 
better  housed  and  could  be  brought  more  into  touch 
with  the  general  current  of  English  life.  This  is 
suggestive  of  the  progress  which  might  be  possible 
for  the  working  classes  of  all  trades,  if  higher  wages 
could  be  paid  to  them. 

The  coal  trade  is  of  enormous  importance  to  this 
country  and  presents  several  features  of  peculiar 
interest,  prominent  amongst  which  is  the  rapid 
growth  in  recent  years  of  our  export  trade  in  coal. 
This  continues  to  grow,  particularly  from  the  Tyne 
ports  and  from  South  Wales,  in  spite  of  the  opening 
up  of  coalfields  in  our  own  colonies  and  in  so  many 
other  foreign  countries.  When  compared  with 
other  staple  commodities  of  English  commerce,  coal 
is  seen  to  be  heavy  and  bulky  in  relation  to  its  value  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  single  commodity  of  the  nature  of 
raw  material  which  is  produced  upon  a  great  scale 
in  this  country.  Coal,  therefore,  has  a  peculiar 
influence  upon  our  foreign  trade,  and  there  is  a 
curious  paradox  that  the  export  of  coal,  by  reducing 
inward  steamship  freight  rates  and  raising  the  home 
prices  of  coal,  and  so  of  other  commodities  dependent 
on  it,  at  the  same  time  both  benefits  and  injures  our 
home  manufactures.    The  importance  of  coal  as  a 
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raw  material  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of 
service  not  in  one  industry  only  but  in  all ;  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  the  original  source  of  practi- 
cally all  our  artificial  heat  and  light  and  power. 
The  energy  obtained  from  oil,  from  water,  and  from 
wind  is  for  industrial  piurposes  practically  negligible 
in  comparison  with  the  like  services  obtained  from 
coal.  A  new  industry  is  arising  in  the  preparing  of 
coal  in  various  forms  for  the  market,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  bye-products  which  are  put  to  the 
utmost  variety  of  uses,  from  driving  motor-cars  to 
making  scents  or  delicate  shades  of  colours.  The 
establishment  of  extensive  coking  ovens  with  plant 
for  the  recovery  and  separation  of  bye-products  is  a 
new  industry  which  has  come  over  from  Germany  ; 
and  those  who  look  into  the  future  may  anticipate 
the  time  wh^i  coke,  not  coal,  will  be  the  usual  form 
of  fuel,  because  the  bye  products  obtained  from  the 
bituminous  part  of  the  coal  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  the  coal  in  solid  form.  C!oke  of  the  highest 
quality  may  indeed  itself  become  a  bye-product  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities  that  it  becomes  a  cheaper 
form  of  fuel  for  household  and  general  purposes  than 
most  qualities  of  coal  now  used ;  and  this  is  the 
only  bright  point  in  an  outlook  which  is  rather  dark 
or  the  coal  consxmier. 

The  price  of  ooal  has  not  only  been  rising  for 
many  years  past,  but  seems  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  This  has  been  caused  partly  by  the  increas- 
ing stringency  of  the  regulations  for  the  safety  of 
mines,  partly  by  the  increase  of  wages  which  has 
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been  very  properly  granted  to  miners,  and  partly 
as  the  result  of  the  increctsing  cost  and  dijOBiculty  of 
working  coal  in  thinner  seams,  or  at  greater  depths, 
or  in  old  mines  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shaft 
— aU  of  which  tendencies  result  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  coal  which  is  most  easily  and  cheaply  worked, 
and  which  was  naturally,  therefore,  the  first  to 
be  worked. 

The  late  Professor  Jevons  wrote  in  1863  upon  the 
Coal  Quesiionf  and  foretold  serious  injury  to  the 
trade  of  this  country  ;  not  so  much  from  complete 
exhaustion  of  the  coal,  which  would  take  some 
hundreds  of  years,  as  from  the  rise  of  prices  inci- 
dental to  the  working  out  of  the  coal  seams  which 
were  cheapest  to  work.  The  discovery  of  extensive 
coalfields  in  South  Yorkshire,  Nottingham  and 
Lincolnshire,  in  Warwickshire  and  in  Kent,  and  the 
probability  of  coal  being  found  in  Wiltshire  and 
Berkshire,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  at  that  date, 
may  tend  somewhat  to  postpone  a  serious  rise  of 
price  which  would  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  EngUsh 
industry  and  shipping,  but  the  danger  is  neverthe- 
less still  with  us  ;  and  Englishmen  must  take  heed 
that  in  the  future,  in  commercial  competition  with 
other  nations,  we  rely  less  upon  exploiting  our  vast 
store  of  natural  wealth,  and  more  upon  the  resources 
which  scientific  skill  and  practical  education  can 
place  at  our  disposal. 


CHAPTER   II 

COAL  AND   COAL  SEAMS 

Nature  of  Coal 

Ths  term  ''  coal  "  includes  those  mineral  substances 
which  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  and  con* 
solidation  of  vegetable  matters,  and  which  now  occur 
in  the  fossil  state.  Ordinary  coals  are  always  black 
in  colour,  but  differ  very  much  in  other  properties, 
coal  from  some  seams  being  bright  or  glistening, 
from  other  seams  dull  black.  Sometimes  the  coal 
is  broken  only  with  great  difficulty  with  a  heavy 
hammer ;  at  other  times  it  is  quite  brittle,  aknost 
friable,  and  falls  to  powder  if  dropped  from  a  few 
feet  high,  or  touched  with  a  pick  or  hammer.  Some 
coals  break  into  large,  irregular,  square  or  rounded 
blocks  ;  others  are  especially  flaky  in  character  and 
contaiu  white  laminae,  or  films  of  mineral  matter, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  amount  of  ash  remaining 
when  the  coal  is  burnt. 

All  of  the  properties  just  enumerated  are  of  great 
economic  importance  ;  and  it  is  essential  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  coal  trade  to  have  familiarity 
with  the  properties  of  coal.  For  example,  the  cut- 
ting price  paid  to  the  collier 'or  hewer,  when  he 

wins  coal  from  the  face,  varies  considerably  with  the 
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hardness  and  other  physical  properties  of  the  coal. 
He  must  be  paid  at  a  high  rate  per  ton  for  the  very 
hard  coal,  the  lowest  rate  for  coal  which  breaks  up 
easily  into  lumps  of  the  right  size,  and  a  high  rate 
where  the  coal  is  very  friable  and  much  of  it  falls 
away  in  dust,  which  it  is  useless  to  send  up  to  the 
surface.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  South 
Wales,  where  the  steam  coal  is  required  in  large 
lumps,  and  the  hewer  is  paid  for  the  large  coal  only. 
Again,  brittleness  of  the  coal  affects  its  handling. 
Where  the  coal  is  brittle,  the  tracks  underground 
should  be  well  laid,  the  railway  wagons  should  have 
spring  buffers,  and  the  coal  must  not  be  tipped  from 
a  great  height  into  the  wagons,  or  from  wagons  into 
the  ship's  hold.  It  was  especially  to  avoid  breakage 
of  the  coal  through  tipping  from  a  great  height  at 
the  Cardiff  Docks,  that  the  Lewis-Hunter  Crane 
was  invented,  which  takes  half  a  truck-load  of  coal 
at  a  time,  and  lowers  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold, 
where  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  opened  and  the  coal 
is  distributed  without  falling  any  distance  to  speak 
of.  "  Self -trimming  "  vessels,  the  decks  of  which  can 
be  opened  all  over,  are  built  specially  for  use  with 
such  cranes. 

Origin  of  Coed 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  every  coal  mine 
from  the  beautiful  fossil  remains  of  various  kinds  of 
ferns,  tree  trunks,  and  reed  plants  found  associated 
with  the  coal,  that  all  of  it  is  the  result  of  accumula- 
tions of  vegetable  materials  which  have  subsequently 
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been  covered  up  by  sand,  clay,  and  other  deposits, 
the  whole  having  been  converted  through  long  ages 
to  a  solid  mass  of  rock.  There  are  two  opposing 
views  commonly  held  as  to  the  exact  origin  of  coal. 
Some  geologists  regard  many  of  the  seams  in  this 
country  as  having  been  formed  of  drifted  material 
which  collected  in  large  shallow  lagoons  or  estuaries. 
Probably  the  land  must  have  been  sinking  very  slow- 
ly into  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  a  layer  of 
vegetable  matter,  20  or  30  feet  thick,  to  accumulate, 
and  this,  owing  to  the  very  great  weight  of  rocks 
subsequently  formed  above  it,  has  been  compressed 
into  a  coal  seam  three  or  four  feet  thick.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  geologists  who  lay  stress  upon 
the  theory  of  growth  in  situ,  supposing  that  vast 
forests  grew  upon  low-lying  land  with  trees  falling 
and  rotting  where  they  lay,  so  that  layer  upon  layer 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter  underlay  the  still 
growing  forest,  as  we  now  find  in  many  of  the 
tropical  forests  of  Africa  or  the  Amazon. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  weigh  up  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  theories — ^indeed  the  truth 
probably  hes  with  both,  as  many  seams  provide 
so  much  evidence  in  favour  of  the  one  theory, 
and  many  seams  good  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
other  theory.  A  seam  of  coal  behaves  like  a  layer 
of  rock,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  foot  up  to  30 
or  even  40  feet ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  coal 
mining  the  principal  points  are  the  nature  of  the 
coal  itself,  and  the  thickness  and  angle  of  dip  of 
the  seam. 
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The  Coal  Measures 
One  aspect  of  the  origin  of 
coal  is,  however,  ot  great  practi- 
cal, and  therefore,  commercial 
importance.  The  Btrata  or  layers 
!'>■  of  sandatone  and  ahale  in  which 
coal  occurs  are  called  the  coal 
tneasurea.  They  axe  usually  some 
'  thousands  of  feet  thick,  contain- 
ing at  iiregnlar  intervals  a 
number  of  seams  of  coal  varying 
from  1  foot  to  10,  or  even  20 
feet  in  thickness,  but  mostly  from 
2  to  6  feet  thick.  According  to 
Mr,  Aubrey  Strahan  the  coal 
measures  "  are  built  up  of  repe- 
titions of  a  certain  definite 
sequence  of  deposits,  sandstone 
or  conglomerate  (sandstone  full 
p,.  of  pebbles)  being  succeeded  by 
shale,  and  shale  by  coal.  By 
^.^.  the  repetition  of  this  sequence 
each  coal  would  be  overlaid  by 
a  sandstone,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  this  relation  of  coal  to  rock 
is  found  to  hold  in  the  majority 
of  cases."  A  typical  section 
through     a     part    of     the     coal 

measures  in  South  Derbyshire  is 

"g^S^Sr'SS'^i    shown  in  Fig.   1.     It  shows  27 
flj^iie..   irt  Eeport.    gg^^g  o(  one-foot  thickuess  and 
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over,  and  several  thinner  ones.  The  total  thickness 
of  all  the  seams  added  together  usually  varies  from 
60  to  120  feet.  In  one  part  of  Glamorganshire  there 
are  48  seams  yielding  125  feet  of  coal. 

Economic  Products  other  than  Coal 

The  sandstones  are  generally  hard  and  bedded, 
and  can  sometimes  be  used  as  building  stones,  if  it 
is  found  necessary  to  bring  them  out  of  the  pit. 
The  shales  are  a  soft  flaky  stone,  easily  cut  with  the 
penknife,  and  rather  like  soft  slate.  They  are  only 
hardened  clay ;  and  by  some  years'  exposure  to 
weather  on  the  collieiy  rubbish  tips,  they  disinte- 
grate to  a  good  soil.  With  the  improved  brick- 
making  machinery  now  on  the  market  it  is  becoming 
a  practice  to  grind  up  the  shale  dumped  out  of  the 
colliery  wagons  and  convert  it  into  pressed  bricks, 
the  quality  of  which  is  often  excellent.  Both  sand- 
stones and  shales  are  dark  grey,  bluish,  or  almost 
black,  due  to  their  contaming  a  small  percentage  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  There  are  bands  of  the  sand- 
stone, and  more  often  of  the  shale,  in  which  the 
percentage  of  carbonaceous  matter  increases  so 
much  that  it  is  possible  to  bum  the  rock  or  shale  in 
a  furnace  with  a  good  draught.  Such  carbonaceous 
stone  leaves  when  burnt  such  masses  of  ash  that  it  is 
commercially  WOTthless.  It  is  possible  to  find,  how- 
ever, every  stage  connecting  more  or  less  carbon- 
aceous rocks  through  a  series  of  very  ashy 
coals  to  pure  coal.  Some  of  the  shales  contain  a 
fair  percentage  of  mineral  oil ;    and  in  Scotland  a 
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considerable  industry  has  arisen  in  the  distiUation 
of  oil  from  shale  and  its  subsequent  purification. 

Fire-clay,  because  it  is  almost  pure  clay  (silicate 
of  alumina),  will  stand  a  great  heat  when  made 
into  bricks.  It  is  found  in  the  coal  measures  inter- 
stratified  with  sandstones  and  ironstones,  frequently 
underlying  a  coal  seam.  '  Ganister '  is  a  fine- 
grained, highly  siliceous  clay  or  shale  used  for 
lining  furnaces,  found  especially  in  the  lower  coal 
measures  of  the  North  of  England. 

Very  important  in  the  past  have  been  the  beds  of 
clay-ironstone,  which  occur  in  the  coal  measures  of 
many  districts  in  bands,  seams,  or  nodules.  It  is 
hard  and  bluish  when  freshly  uncovered,  but 
weathers  yellow  and  brown  with  rust  if  left  exposed. 
Sometimes  the  ironstone  is  black,  and  is  called 
''  black-band,"  containing  in  itself  sufficient  car- 
bonaceous matter  to  allow  it  to  be  calcined  in 
furnaces  without  admixture  of  coal  or  coke.  The 
clay  ironstone  of  the  coal  measures,  especially  of 
Staffordshire  and  South  Wales,  used  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  iron  smelted  in  Britain.  Owing  to 
the  discovery  of  the  richer  or  haematite  ores  in 
Cumberland  and  elsewhere,  which  are  comparatively 
free  from  phosphorus  and  other  impurities  detri- 
mental to  steel-making,  and  to  the  low  cost  at  which 
high  grade  ores  can  now  be  imported  from  Spain 
and  oLr  foreign  countries,  the  i^n-ores  of  our  coal 
fields  are  almost  neglected,  except  for  the  rich 
'*  black-bands  "  of  Scotland  and  North  Staffordshire. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  industrial  develop- 
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ment  of  South  Wales  began,  not  bo  much  with  the 
mining  of  coal  as  with  the  working  of  beds  of 
day-ironstone  occurring  in  the  coal  measures  there, 
which  was  smelted  with  charcoal  in  various  places. 
At  Dowlais  the  smelting  of  iron  with  charcoal 
was  firmly  established  by  the  energy  of  John  Guest, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  1760,  and  a  few  years  later 
he  began  smelting  with  coal.  The  greatness  of 
Merthyr  and  Dowlais  in  the  iron  industry  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  here  were  rich  beds  of 
ironstone,  associated  with  easily  worked  coal  seams, 
whilst  the  two  other  requisites  of  iron-making, 
namely,  limestone  and  furnace  sandstone,  were  also 
to  be  had  on  the  spot  in  any  quantity.  Now 
Dowlais  ironstone  is  worked  no  more,  the  Welsh 
steelworks,  amongst  which  Guest,  Keen  and 
Nettlefold's  is  foremost,  deriving  their  ores  almost 
wholly  from  Spain. 

Geological  Position  of  (he  Coal  Measures 

In  this  country  the  coal  measures  overlie  the 
mountain  limestone,  which  is  so  widely  spread  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  agedn  in  the  South-West. 
This  limestone  and  the  coal  measures  together 
form  what  is  called  the  Carboniferous  Series. 
Beneath  it  lies  the  Devonian  Series,  below  that  the 
Silurian  Series ;  above  the  Carboniferous  lies  the 
Permian  Series,  then  the  Triassic  Series,  next  the 
Jurassic  and  then  the  Cretaceous  Series.  Each 
''  series  "  is  a  distinct  kind  of  rock  easily  recognised 
as  a  rule  by  its  appearance,  but  known  with  cer- 
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tainty  by  the  distinct  kind  of  fossils  it  contains ; 
and  as  each  series  has  been  laid  down  upon  the  one 
beneath,  the  lower  must  be  older  than  the  upper. 
The  Cretaceous  rocks  are  possibly  a  million  years 
old  ;  but  it  is  not  the  actual  age  of  the  coal  measures 
which  is  of  practical  importance,  but  the  relative 
age  of  the  different  series  of  rocks,  as  evidenced  by 
the  order  of  succession  in  which  they  are  found. 
For  instance,  since  the  mountain  limestone  always 
underlies  the  coal  measures,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
when  the  mountain  limestone  appears  now  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  coal  measures  must  have 
been  washed  away  and  removed  altogether  by 
ages  of  denudation  by  rain  and  rivers  or  the  sea. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  persons  prospecting 
for  coal  by  boring  sometimes  were  absurd  enough 
to  start  operations  by  boring  through  a  rock  which 
any  geologist  could  have  told  them  was  older  than 
the  coal  measures,  so  that  there  was  no  possible 
hope  of  finding  coal  beneath  it.  Now-a-days 
mining  engineers  are  consulted  who  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  geology,  and  expert  geologists  are 
often  called  in  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  locating 
the  coal. 

Excellent  examples  of  the  geologist's  assistance 
are  afiForded  by  both  the  new  Kentish  coalfield  and 
by  the  South  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  coalfield. 
Li  each  case  the  coal  measures  lie  imder  a  deep 
covering  of  newer  rooks,  some  thousands  of  feet 
thick.  It  was  entirely  by  geological  reasoning  that 
the  presence  of  coal  measures  under  the  chalk  and 
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other  cretaoeous  rocks  of  Kent  wa49  thought  to  be 
probable.  Several  borings  under  London  and  its- 
neighbourhood  had  revecded  rocka  older  than  the 
coal  measures  underlying  the  Juraaiuo  and  Cretaceous 
series ;  and  it  might  be  that  the  basin  of  the  Belgian 
and  French  coalfields  extending  from  Mons  to  Calais 
would  extend  under  the  Straits  of  Dov^  and  under 
most  of  Kenty  the  basin  having  retained  the  coal 
measures  between  the  older  and  newer  rocks. 
Several  boreholes  near  Dover  have  proved  this 
surmise  to  be  correct,  and  coal  is  now  being  exten- 
sively worked  from  collieries  in  Kent,  the  first 
cargo  of  Kentish  coal  having  been  exported  iroia 
Dover  in  1913.  Again,  geologists  told  us  that  there 
must  be  workable  coal  seams  in  South  Yorkshire 
around  Doncaster  ;  and  now  a  number  of  new  and 
large  collieries  are  working  them.  We  are  told 
also  that  there  is  almost  certainly  good  coal  under 
the  greater  part  of  Lincolnshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire and  Warwickshire  ;  whilst  it  is  probable  that 
coal  may  be  found  at  some  depth  under  Wiltshire, 
Oxfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire.  It  is  most 
desirable  in  the  national  interests  that  the  Geological 
Survey  should  be  provided  with  sufficient  funds  to 
conduct  a  detailed  search  for  the  concealed  coal- 
fields. 

Not  only  can  the  geologists  locate  the  coal 
measures,  they  can  also  distinguish  dijBEerent  strata 
or  "  horizons  "  in  the  coal  measures  themselves, 
partly  by  their  physical  characters  and  partly  by 
the  fossils  they  contain.     The  ''millstone  grit/' 
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for  example,  which  is  a  hard  coarse  sandstone,  so 
called  from  its  extensive  use  in  Yorkshire  in  former 
times  to  make  grinding  stones  for  wind  and  water 
millS)  can  be  eaoly  distinguished  from  the  sand- 
stones occurring  higher  up  in  the  coal  measures. 
The  different  bands  of  shale  can  be  distinguished  by 
their  characteristic  fossils,  which  differ  somewhat. 
An  expert  can  thus  considerably  assist  a  mining 
engineer  who  is  trying  to  locate  a  particular  seam, 
which  is  often  a  difficult  matter  in  a  place  where  the 
coal  measures  are  16,000  feet  or  more  thick  and  it  is 
uncertain  what  part  appears  at  the  surface.  It  is 
a  case  where  a  few  days  of  an  expert's  time  are  far 
cheaper  than  cutting  out  tons  of  rock  in  trial  levels 
or  shafts,  whilst  the  geologist's  assistance  is  necessary 
to  interpret  the  results  of  boring  as  it  proceeds. 

FormcUum  oj  Coal 

The  strata  of  the  coal  measures,  like  those  of  the 
other  series,  were  all  laid  down  horizontally  on  the 
floors  of  great  estuarine  lakes.  Around  the  British 
coast  at  the  present  day  some  of  the  rivers,  where 
they  widen  out  to  estuaries,  have  mud  bottoms  and 
mud  banks  ;  others  have  sandy  bottoms  and  sandy 
banks.  It  was  so  in  the  coal  period.  We  can  find 
now  at  many  points  along  our  coasts  (Norfolk*, 
Devonshire,  North  Wales,  etc.)  many  remains  of 
sunken  forests,  the  trees  being  of  the  same  kinds  as 
now  grow  in  this  country,  proving  clearly  that  the 
coast  has  sunk  many  feet  relatively  to  the  sea  level 
during  geologically  recent  times.    It  was  probably 
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after  such  a  sinking  of  the  land  surface  daring  the 

Carbcniferous    period    that    the    tides   washed   in 

quantities  of  sand,  until  the  estuary  gradually  silted 

up  and  a  bar  was  formed  separating  it  from  the  sea. 

Then  the  only  deposits  would  be  the  muds  brought 

down  by  the  rivers ;    and  as  the  estuary  became 

shallower  and  shallower,   vegetation   would  take 

root  and  would  grow  thicker  and  thicker.    The 

tropical  forests  stretching  from  the  low  banks  and 

islands  right  into 

the  water,  would 

be      a     confuB^ 

mass  of  fallen  tree 

trunks,  ferns  and 

creepers,theshores 

being  blocked  up 

by      masses      of 

floating  deadwood 

carried  down  fiom. 

the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers.    These  conditions 

can  be  seen  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  tropical 

riyera  of  to-day — the  Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  and 

the  Congo. 

A  further  sinking  of  the  land  leads  to  the  cycle  ; 
sands,  muds,  vegetation  occurring  over  again,  so 
that  the  net  result  is  a  series  of  horizontal  beds 
lying  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  the  course  of  ages 
these  beds  have  become  hardened  into  rook ;  but 
in  many  districts  they  still  lie  nearly  horizontal, 
just  as  they  were  laid  down,  except  that  they  have 
been  raised  above  the  sea  level.    When  the  coal 
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thus  occurs  in  unbroken 
horizontal  Beams  it  Ib  a 
point  of  great  commercial 
impoTtance  aa  it  can  be 
BO  much  more  cheaply 
worked.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  coal 
measures,  like  other  series 
of  rocks,  have  suffered 
from  what  are  called 
"earth-movements,"  The 
slow  cooling  of  the  earth 
g  aa  a  whole  means  that  it 
S  contracts  in  size ;  and  the 
"crust,"  or  outer  layers, 
becomewrinkled,  orfolded 
^  on  a  huge  scale,  just  like 
,  &  the  peel  of  an  orange  or 
I  skin  of  A  plum,  which 
has  shrivelled  up  through 
being  dried.  Great  press- 
ures are  set  up  in  the 
^  earth's  crust  (and  some- 
I  times  tension),  and  the 
a  result  is  that  the  rocks 
get  bent  and  folded  as 
shown  in  Fig,  3. 

Where  the  fold  is  con- 
cave upwards  it  ia  called 
a  eyndine,  where  convex 
it  is  named  an  anticline. 
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The  beds  are  sometimes  forced  into  the  shape  of  a 
basin,  or  raised  like  a  dome.  A  syncline  which  is 
more  pronomiced  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends, 
really  forms  an  elongated  basin.  If  the  strata 
shown  in  Kg.  3  are  intersected  by  a  horizontal  plane 
to  represent  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  Ikie  of 
intersection  of  any  particular  bed  with  the  plane  is 
called  its  Ofukfrop,  The  outcrops  of  coal  seams  for 
a  syncline,  an 
elongated  basin, 
and  a  true  basin, 
are  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

The  Cocdfidds 

We    are    now  I     I 

in  a  positicm  to     ^'^^-  ^^t^'      Elohoated 

-       ^  ,         ^-  CLINE.  CLINK.  BaSDT. 

understand     the 
disposition  of  the  ^'°-  ** 

coalfields — 'indeed  why  coal  occurs  in  fields  at 
all.  There  were  probably  coal  seams  originally 
deposited  over  practically  the  whole  of  England 
and  South  Wales,  over  much  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  and  over  most  of  Ireland,  excepting  only 
Devon  and  Ciomwall,  Central  and  North  Wales,  and 
the  moimtaiDOus  parts  of  Scotland,  all  of  which 
districts,  with  a  few  smaller  islands,  were  probably 
elevated  land  whilst  the  coal  measures  were  being 
d^K)sited.  At  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  period, 
there  must  have  been  a  thick  continuous  bed  of 
coal  measTues  lying  fiat  and  undisturbed  over  much 


Tritb 
Basin. 
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the  greater  part  of  these  isles.  Individual  ooal 
seams  stretch  over  an  area  of  two  or  three  counties, 
and  perhaps  more ;  but  where  one  thins  out  and 
gradually  disappears  another  takes  its  place  at  a 
higher  or  lower  level. 

During  the  subsequent  ages,  beginning  probably 
soon  alter  they  were  deposited,  the  coal  measures 
have  been  disturbed  by  earth  movements  from  their 
original  horizontal  disposition.  In  commcm  with 
the  series  of  strata  above  and  below  them  they  have 
been  bent  and  folded  into  anticlines  and  synclines, 
or  rather  mainly  into  domes  and  baains,  more  or 
less  elongated.  It  is  chiefly  the  basins  and  synclines 
which  form  the  coalfields  of  to-day. 

To  understand  why  the  coal  measures  are  now 
found  principally  where  they  have  been  bent  into 
basins  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  is  called 
"  denudation,"  which  is  the  process  by  which  rocks 
are  "  weathered  "  and  the  material  carried  away  by 
the  riVers  to  the  sea.  If  you  watch  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  during  heavy  rain  you  will  see  innumer- 
able little  streams  running  off  towards  the  gutter, 
each  carrying  along  sand  and  mud.  Here  and  there 
they  form  beautiful  little  deltas — almost  exact 
models  of  the  great  deltas  of  big  rivers.  On  steep 
roads  or  paths  the  streamlets  cut  out  little  valleys 
and  gorges  which  cost  the  roadman  some  trouble  to 
fill  up.  Wherever  there  is  open  sandy  country  with 
not  much  grass,  the  same  action  can  be  seen  going 
on,  and  it  goes  on  to  some  extent,  even  in  turf, 
although  the  blades  of  grass  are  of  course:  continually 
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arresting  the  motion  of   the  grams  of   sand  and 
earth. 

Since  water  always  nms  downhill,  this  denuding 
action  can  only  result  in  the  solid  particles  being 
carried  downhill,  so  that  earth  is  always  being 
washed  down  from  a  higher  level  to  a  lower.  This 
gradually  lowers  the  whole  surface  level  of  the  hills, 
and  in  the  coarse  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 


SECTION  ACROSS  SOLTH  WALES  (N  to  S). 
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Jul  5.*-1  a  Old  Red  Sandstone^  2  =  Carboniferous  Limestone; 
3  =  MiUstone  Qrit ;  4  =  Lower  Coal  Measures ;  6  =  Pennant 
Sandstone  ;  6  =  Upper  Coal  Measures. 


a  great  mountain  range  is  gradually  worn  down  and 
denuded  until  it  becomes  almost  a  flat  plain.  Frost 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  breaking  up  rocks  and 
earth,  and  so  does  a  hot  sun  followed  by  cold  nights. 
Yet,  of  course,  sands  and  clays  yield  much  more 
easily  to  denudation  than  hard  rocks  of  any  kinds, 
as  rain  plays  the  greatest  part,  so  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  valleys  lying  along  the  out- 
crop of  a  soft  bed  of  clay  or  sand,  whilst  the  hard 
strata  of  sandstone  or  limestone  form  ridges  or 
ranges  of  hills  along  their  outcrop.  Fig.  5  is  a 
section  from  north  to  south  across  the  southern  edge 
of  South  Wales  coalfield,  where  there  are  two  well 
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marked  ranges  of  hiUs  due  to  the  mountam  lime- 
stone and  the  Pennant  sandstone  respectively. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  it  is  not  the  arch  or 
anticline  which  now  forms  the  highest  hills,  but 
rather  the  synclines.  This  is  because  the  beds 
slope  outwards  in  an  anticline,  and  because  hard 
layers  of  rock  are  always  traversed  by  innumerable 
cracks  or  '*  joints  "  which  divide  up  ea^h  layer  into 
angular  blocks.  Quarrymen  know  how  to  make 
use  of  these  joints,  always  working  the  beds  uphill. 
For  the  same  reason  the  denuding  forces  of  nature 
can  work  best  uphill,  for  the  blocks  loosened  by 
water  and  frost  soon  slide  out  of  position  and  the 
face  of  a  cliff  disintegrates  rapidly.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  beds  slope  in  towards  the  hill, 
every  block  has  a  tendency  to  remain  where  it  is. 
The  effect  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  another  very 
powerful  denuding  agency  known  as  "  soil  creep." 
On  every  hill  slope  the  whole  of  the  upper  two  or 
three  feet  of  soil  moves  down  the  hill  side,  by  some- 
times as  much  as  one  or  two  inches  a  year,  being 
removed  at  the  bottom  by  the  river  or  stream  eating 
away  the  banks.  Where  the  beds  slope  with  the 
hill  surface,  blocks  are  easily  wrenched  off  and 
carried  away  by  the  soil ;  but  beds  sloping  into  the 
hill  tend  to  stop  the  soil  creep.  When  the  beds  are 
bent  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  anticline,  the  blocks 
slide  away  on  each  side,  whilst  both  sides  of  a 
syncline  retain  them. 

This  explains  why  our  coalfields  are  mostly 
basins,  where  denudation  has  proceeded  far,  and 
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why  at  the  Bame  time  they  are  often  hilly  or  motin- 
tainous  r^onB. 

Geological  FavUs 

The  strata  are  not  only  bent  by  earth  movementa, 
they  also  break.    Such  fracturee  are  often  accom- 
panied by  Bome  vertical 
and  lateral  movement 
of  one  side  relativelyJ 
to  the  other,  and  this 
produces  a  javU   (see 
Figs.  6  and  7).    When 
the  broken  ends  of  a  -^    „ 

coBul  seam  or  other 
stratum  tend  to  separ- 
ate horizontally  from 
each  other  as  in  Fig.  6, 
the  fault  is  the  result  of 
tension  in  the  strata ; 
but  when  the  broken 
ends    come    one    over  Fio.  7. 

the  other,  it  is  called  a 

reversed  or  thruet  fault  {see  Fig,  7),  and  is  due  to 
lateral  compression  of  the  strata.  Cases  of  thrust 
faults  ate  known  where  a  stratum  appears  to  be 
duplicated,  because  it  haa  been  pushed  many 
hundred  feet  over  itaelf  along  a  nearly  horizontal 
fault-plane. 

Faults  are  of  very  great  importance  in  mining, 
and  are  the  bane  of  the  mining  engineer  and  the 
colliery  proprietor.    You  may  work  a  seam  back 
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further  and  further  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
ajid  everjrthing  goes  smoothly  and  pays  well,  till, 
in  a  certain  direction  you  find  there  is  no  coal  what- 
ever— ^nothing  but  stone.  The  engineer  is  then 
confronted  with  a  tremendous  problem  :  where  has 
the  coal  gone  to,  up  or  down,  and  how  far  ?  Often 
the  first  question — up  or  down — can  be  decided 
from  the  inclination  (or  *'  hade  ")  of  the  fault  and 
a  knowledge  of  whether  ordinary  or  reversed  faults 
are  the  rule  in  the  district ;  also  sometimes  by  a 
leader  of  shattered  coal  being  found  along  the  fault 
plane.  How  far  the  coal  has  gone  can  only  be 
decided  very  approximately  from  examination  of 
the  strata  and  general  geological  considerations  ; 
and  in  such  a  difficulty  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
mining  engineer,  an  expert  geologist,  and  an  official 
who  has  worked  for  years  in  the  pit  will  give  the 
best  results.  When  the  probable  location  of  the 
coal  is  decided,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  how  to 
reach  it :  whether  to  continue  the  existing  heading, 
with  a  different  slope,  or  to  drive  a  new  one  alto- 
gether at  great  expense.  Many  a  colliery  Board 
Meeting  has  begim  in  perplexity  and  ended  in  per- 
plexity, the  question  being :  how  many  more 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds  can  we  spend 
driving  headings  through  stone  to  find  the  coal  ? 
It  is  often  a  huge,  but  necessary,  speculation  ;  and 
many  previously  successful  colliery  owners  have 
come  to  grief  in  this  manner. 

It  is  evident  that  the  average  cost  of  mining  in 
any  district  must  increase  considerably  if  faults  are 
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common.  Seams  absolutely  or  nearly  flat,  and 
mibroken  by  faults,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  Sonih  Yorkshire,  and  are  so  extensive  in 
the  Middle  States  of  America  and  m  Canada,  can 
be  mined  very  cheaply,  particularly  with  coal 
.cutting  machines.  Where  the  strata  are  disturbed 
by  faults  or  roUs  (bends  or  tvavea),  there  is  too  much 


'MoAou^' 


Fio.  & — 0  m  Goal  Seam.    Strata  A  and  B  are  below  it,  and  stratum 

D  above  it. 


Fio.  9. 


dead-work  in  removing  stone  without  coal,  and 
increased  cost  in  haulage  through  the  roads  having 
to  turn  up  or  down  to  follow  the  coal  or  be  specially 
cut. 

The  Belgian  coalfidd  is  very  much  disturbed,  and 
coal-seams  are  sometimes  found  standing  vertically 
or  even  overtmned.  In  this  country  the  South 
Wales  coalfield  is  the  most  disturbed.  Besides 
faults  and  roUa^  there  are  what  are  termed  wash-outs^ 
where  the  coal  either  becomes  very  thin  or  dis- 
appears altogether  for  a  few  yards,  without  there 
being  any  fault.    It  was  thought  formerly  that  this 
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phenomenon  was  due  to  the  vegetable  deposit  having 
been  washed  away  soon  after  it  was  formed  by  a 
river  branch  becoming  diverted  over  it  as  often 
happens  in  great  deltas ;  and  no  doubt  this  is  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  some  cases.  In  others, 
however,  the  disappearance  of  the  coal  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  the  plane  of  a  thrust  fault  passing 
actually  along  the  coal  seam  or  at  a  very  acute  angle 
with  it,  so  that  the  broken  edges  of  the  seam  become 
separated  by  a  few  yards  along  the  direction  of  the 
coal  seam  itself,  as  in  Fig.  8.  The  formation  seen 
in  Fig.  9  is  often  produced  where  the  middle  section 
has  been  thrust  forward  between  the  lower  and 
upper  sections. 

Speaking  generally,  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield 
the  disturbance  of  the  strata  increases  in  a  westerly 
and  northerly  direction,  until  in  the  anthracite 
region  it  becomes  intense,  a  fact  which  largely 
accounts  for  the  high  price  of  anthracite  as  com- 
pared with  other  coals.  In  many  of  the  anthracite 
mines  there  is  a  constant  strug^e  with  faults,  and 
the  output  of  coal  may  at  times  become  seriously 
reduced  though  the  same  number  of  men  is  employed 
— ^naturally  with  disastrous  results  financially. 


CHAPTER  m 

USES  OF  COAL 

"  OoAL  "  to  the  uninitiated  means  something  pretty 
definite,  but  to  the  dealer  in  coal  it  is  only  the  name 
of  a  whole  class  of  substances,  and,  without  further 
qualification  means  about  as  much  as  the  words 
"  cloth  *'  or  "  paper."  When  you  order  a  ream  of 
paper  you  specify  the  size,  the  thickness,  the 
texture,  the  colour,  whether  ruled  or  unruled  ;  and 
it  is  really,  for  most  purposes,  just  as  necessary  to 
specify  carefully  the  kind  of  coal  required.  Coal 
varies  as  much  as  paper,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
easy  to  recognise  its  qualities  except  by  actually 
burning  it  for  trial. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  coal  is 
used  :  by  burning  it,  and  by  distillation.  With  the 
commoner  modes  of  burning  coal  we  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar  ;  but  a  few  words  as  to  the  process  of 
diBtiUation  are  necessary.  All  that  this  means  is 
the  heating  of  coal  in  a  closed  steel  vessel,  usually 
called  a  retort,  to  such  a  temperature  that  the 
various  constituents  of  the  coal  are  decomposed.  A 
great  variety  of  gases  and  liquors  are  thus  produced, 
which  pass  out  of  the  retcMrt  by  its  only  outlet  into 
a  series  of  cooling  pipes  where  they  are  condensed. 

31 
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There  remains  behind  some  kind  of  coke,  which  is 
only  reckoned  of  commercial  value  when  it  forms  a 
bright,  hard,  spongy  mass  and  bums  so  as  to  leave 
little  ash.  Coke  which  is  soft  and  powdery,  or  full 
of  ash,  is  of  little  use.  The  distillation  of  coal  is 
carried  on  principally  for  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas,  when  the  liquors  and  coke  are  bye- 
products  ;  but  also  to  a  growing  extent,  apart  from 
gas  works,  for  the  sake  of  getting  good  quality  coke, 
when  the  liquors  and  the  gas  are  bye-products. 
Thirdly,  the  chief  object  of  the  distillation  is  occa- 
sionally the  liquors,  the  gas  and  coke  being  bye- 
products.  The  production  of  oil  fuel  from  coal  for 
the  use  of  motor-cars  falls  under  the  last  heading, 
and  is  of  growing  importance. 

We  may,  perhaps,  regard  as  a  third  distinct  use 
of  coal  its  application  to  smelting  iron-  and  other 
metals,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  molten  metal  in 
the  furnace. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  coals  shows  that  they  all 
consist  principaUy  of  carbon— the  purest  form  of 
which  is  lamp-black — and  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
the  two  gaseous  elements  of  which  water  is  com- 
posed, and  which  enter  into  almost  every  organic 
compound.  Coal  also  contains  small  quantities  of 
nitrogen  and  sulphur  which  disappear  in  the  burn- 
ing, and  also  more  or  less  earthy  matter  which 
remains  behind  as  ash.  The  sulphur  varies  much  in 
quantity,  but  its  presence  in  many  coals  is  easily 
detected  by  the  sulphurous  character  of  the  smoke  ; 
and,  now  that  the  law  no  longer  requires  gas  com- 
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panies  to  extract  sulphur  compouncb  from  gas 
supplied  to  houses,  the  sulphurous  smell  of  burnt 
gas  is  good  evidence  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the 
coal  used  by  the  gas  companies. 

< 

CampoaiUon  oj  Coal  , 

The  following  analyses  of  the  coals  taken  from 
the  various  localities  indicated  will  sufScieiitly 
illustrate  the  difierenoes  in  ultimate  composition  of 
the  dififerent  classes  of  coal  in  use. 
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The  analyses  are  all  made  on  dried  ooal,  or  oal^ 
oulated  firee  of  water.  Coal,  as  hewn,  usually  con- 
taina  ftom  0.05  to  12.00  per  cent,  of  water.  It  will 
be  noticed*  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  greatest 
in  the  anthnunte  and  least  in  the  bitummous  ooal, 
c 
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whilst  the  volatile  ccmstituents,  principally  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  increase  as  the  oarbon .  decreases. 
The  peroent€kge  of  sulphur,  and  of  aah  is  very  variable, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  perc^itage  of  carbon.  ' 

Whilst  the  ultimate  analysis  of  coal,  which  states 
its  composition  in  the  'above  form,  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  scientist,  it  is  too  tedious 
and  costly  a  process  for  general  commercial  uae. 
An  adequate  method  of  analysis  for  bustnesa 
purposes  is  that  which  divides  the  constituents  of 
coal  into  four  parts :  (1)  moisture,  (2)  volatile 
matter,  (3)  fixed  carbon,  (4)  ash.  The  process  is 
quite  simple,  though  considerable  care  is  needed  to 
carry  it  out  accurately.  A  weighed  sample  of 
powdered  coal,  usually  taken  from  different  parts  of 
the  mass,  is  gently  heated  to  slightly  over  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  cooled  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  then  weighed  again.  The  differ- 
ence is  the  amount  of  moisture.  The  sample  is  next 
placed  in  a  closed  crucible  pierced  only  by  a  small 
hole  for  the  escape  of  gases,  and  it  is  heated  in  a  gas 
furnace  to  a  white  heat.  The  whole  of  the  gas  and 
liquors  of  a  bittuninous  character  are  driven  off ; 
and  there  remains  only  the  fixed  carbon,  which  in 
some  cases  would  be  a  good  coke.  When  cold  the 
crucible  is  weighed,  and  the  difference  gives  the 
volatile  matter.  The  crucible  is  again  heated  white 
hot»  but  this  time  open,  and  in  a  current  of  oxygen^ 
whereby  all  the  carbon  is  burnt  away,  and  there 
remains  solely  the  aah,  the  amount  of  which  is 
accurately  found  by  weighing  the  crucible  with  U 
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and  without  it.  The  amount  of  sulphur  present 
may,  if  desired,  be  separately  determined  by  another 
process. 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  analyses  obtained 
by  this  method  ;  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  fixed  carbon  thus  found  is  not  the  same  figure 
as  the  content  of  carbon  obtained  by  ultimate 
analysis,  because  some  of  the  carbon  is  carried  ofiF 
in  the  gasee  and  liquors  as  volatile  matter. 
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Another  very  important  test  of  the  quality  of  coal 
is  by  measuring  what  is  called  calorific  value.  This 
means  determining  the  actual  amount  of  heat  which 
it  produces  whilst  being  completely  burnt.  The 
test  is  made  by  burning  a  weighed  quantity  of  coal 
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in  a  small  furnace  under  a  copper  bell  immersed  in 
a  weighed  quantity  of  water.  The  rise  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  measured  by  a  thermometer ; 
and  when  account  is  taken  of  the  weights  of  water 
and  coal  used,  the  increase  of  temperature  indicates 
the  amount  of  heat  developed.  As  coal  id  usually 
wanted  for  producing  heat,  it  would  seem  that  all 
buyers  ought  to  determine  the  calorific  value  of  coals 
they  intend  to  purchase ;  because  it  is  really  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  rather  than  a  certain  weight 
of  coal,  which  the  manufacturer  wants  to  purchase 
with  every  sovereign  expended  on  buying  coal. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  custom  of  most  Continental  buyers 
to  specify  that  coals  delivered  shall  be  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  calorific  value.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  other  considerations  which  affect  the 
price  of  coal,  such  as  the  amount  of  labour  required 
in  stoking,  the  amount  of  waste  in  small  coal,  dirt, 
or  ash,  and  the  degree  of  cleanness  or  smokiness 
with  which  it  bums. 

There  is  also  a  peculiar  point  connected  with  the 
utilisation  of  heat  developed  in  burning  coal.  Many 
bituminous  coals  will  show  a  higher  calorific  value 
than  Cardiff  best  steam  coals ;  yet,  in  practice, 
the  latter  has  a  greater  evaporative  effect  in  a  boiler 
furnace  than  the  bituminous  coals.  Possibly  the 
explanation  is  that  the  volatile  matter  comes  off  so 
rapidly  from  the  bituminous  coals  in  the  furnace 
that  much  of  it,  including  the  smoke,  is  inoompletdy 
burned ;  whereas,  the  South  Wales  steam  coals 
contain  just  the  right  amount  of  volatile  constituents 
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to  allow  of  their  being  fully  burnt  in  the  f umaoe 
chamber  itoelf . 

GUusea  of  CodU 

The  various  kinds  of  coals  and  their  properties 
in  burning  are  so  important  that  it  is  desirable 
to  give  some  detailed  particulars.  We  shall  take 
them  in  order,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
volatile  matter,  beginning  with  the  most  bitumin* 
ous  coals. 

(1)  Highly  Bitumijioua  Coals,  These  contain  over 
40  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  and  bum  with  a 
characteristic  long  and  brightly  luminous  flame. 
Coals  of  this  class  are  used  to  some  extent  in 
gas  manufacture  and  for  household  purposes. 
They  are  not  good  for  steam  raising  in  boiler 
furnaces. 

(2)  BUumimma  Coals,  This  is  a  very  large  class, 
which  may  be  taken  to  include  all  those  with  from 
20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter. 
They  are  used  for  innumerable  purposes,  according 
to  their  qualities  in  burning  and  distillation.  Nearly 
all  cMi  be  used  for  house  coals,  but  they  differ  very 
much  as  to  brightness  of  burning,  amount  of  ash, 
sulphur,  and  smokiness.  The  bituminous  coals 
contain  much  gas,  and  are  largely  used  by  gas  com- 
panies. Although  production  of  coke  is  not  the 
gas  companies'  principal  object,  yet  coke  is  so  im- 
portant a  bye*produot  that  they  choose,  by  prefer- 
eiice»  the  coal  which  f onus  a  fairly  hard  coke ; 
or  at  least,  a  miztuxe  of  coals  is  used  containing  a 
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large  percentage  of  coal  which  cakes  well  on  buming. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  raising  steam,  coking-^oals 
are  avoided  ;  for  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  stoke  and 
maintain  a  uniform  bright  fire  if  the  coal,  as  it  bums, 
keeps  setting  into  hard  masses.  For  boiler  purposes, 
the  coal  wanted  is  one  which  bums  brightly  to 
detached  cinders,  which  themselves  bum  almost 
completely  away  in  the  furnace.  The  coking  pro- 
perty is  best  developed  in  coals  of  this  class,  low 
in  oxygen,  and  having  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  <^ 
volatile  matter. 

(3)  Semi'bitwmncms  Steam  Coals.  The  volatile 
matter  is  from  about  14  to  20  per  cent.,  and  this 
class  includes  the  finest  steam  coals  of  this  oountry. 
As  a  rule  they  bum  with  little  smoke,  and  give  a 
bright  hot  fire  with  little  caking.  The  best  Welsh 
steam  coals,  the  so-called  ''  Admiralty  "  steam  coak 
which  are  used  for  the  navies  of  many  countries, 
and  for  fast  mercantile  ships,  are  included  in  this 
class.  They  give  an  exceedingly  hot  and  quite 
smokeless  fire,  and  bum  freely  and  completely 
without  raking,  so  that  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
labour  in  stoking.  If  the  usual  turning  and  raking 
of  the  fire  is  done,  it  is  pretty  certain  the  fire-bars 
will  be  burned  through. 

This  class  also  includes  excellent  coke-making 
coals,  and  a  Idnd  of  gas-coal  which  is  rather  poor  in 
illuminating  properties.  There  are  household  coals 
also  in  this  class  which,  however,  are  not  much  used 
outside  South  Wales ;  they  are  rather  difficult  to 
lights  and  bum  with  little  fiame  or  smoke ;  but  in 
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a  large  grate,  or  closed  kitchen  range,  give  a  very 
bright  hot  fire. 

(4)  Dry  or  Hard  Steam  Coals,  These  contain  a 
comparativelj  small  proportion  of  volatile  matter ; 
namely,  from  8  to  14  per  o^it.  They  are  rare  in 
Great  Britain,  except  in  South  Wales.  They  ctre 
free  burning,  and  are  very  satisfactory  for  steam 
raising  where  there  is  a  good  draught.  There  are 
but  few  coking  coals  in  this  class,  tiiough  they  may 
be  used  in  a  mixture  with  class  2  or  3.  They  are  ot 
little  use  as  a  household  coal,  except  in  closed  stoves. 

(5)  AfUhracUe.  This  name  is  strictly  applied 
only  to  coals  oontaining  less  than  8  per  cent,  of 
v<datile  matter,  though  for  market  purposes  many 
Coals,  both  in  South  Wales  and  Pennsylvania,  are 
denoted  anthracite  which  really  belong  to  class  <4). 
True  anthracite  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses, where  the  desideratum  is  a  small  or  moderate- 
sized  supply  of  h^t,  with  freedom  from-  smoke  and 
dirt.  It  is  of  no  use  for  steam  raising  purposes ; 
and  only  bums  in  an  open  grate  as  a  dull,  flameless 
fire,  which  has  to  be  started  with  bituminous  coal. 
In  specially  constructed  closed  stoves  it  is  widely 
used  for  heating  houses  and  offices,  especially  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  also  used  for  central  heating  furnaces 
of  houses,  hotels,  etc.,  and  for  greenhouses.  For 
commercial  purposes  it  is  used  for  drying  malt,  for 
curing  rubber  in  the  plantations  of  Malay,  Ceylon, 
etc. ;  and  very  widely  as  a  fuel  in  producer-gas 
plants  for  internal  combustion  engines  of  moderate 
size. 
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It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  figures  giving 
the  percentage  of  volatile  matter  of  the  diffier^t 
classes  of  coals,  •  assumd  that  the  coal  is  freed  from 
ash)  the  percentage  of  ash  being  deducted  belore 
the  amount  of  volatile  matter  is  calculated.  If 
this  were  not  done  a  coal  might  be  shifted  from' one- 
class  to  another,  merely  through  containing  a. 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  ash.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  amount  of  ash  present  in  a  icoal 
is  quite  independent  of  the  content  of  volatile 
matter,  but  a  suggestion  of  a  con)iection  in  the  coals 
of  South  Wales  has  been  made  by  Mx.  A.  Strahan.^ 

Coals  are  very  variable  in  the  quantity  of  the 
ash  they  contain,  and  the  coal  lessens  in  value 
more  than  in  proportion  to  the  increased  quantity 
of  ash ;  there  is,  of  course,  actual  loss  of  heating 
power  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  ashi  but  it  ia 
mainly  the  trouble  ia  .keeping  fires  and  furnaces 
clean  which  leads  to  the  general  dislike  of  ashy 
coals. 

Cansumption  of  Goal 

There  are  no  actual  statistics,  and  very  few  re- 
liable estimates,  obtainable  as  to  the  consumption 
of  coal  for  domestic  purposes,  and  in  the  various 
industries  of  this  country.  The  most  reliable 
estimate  is  that  made  for  the  year  1903  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  from  informa- 
tion collected  from  many  different  sources.  The 
following  are  the  figures  : 

^  See  Qeol.  Surv.  Memoirs :  Th€  Coals  of  South  Wake, 
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Goal  G^nsumftion  ik  tse  Unitsd 

Railways  (all  purpcuses) 

C!oa8tmg  Steamers  (bunkers) 

Factories 

Mines        .... 

Iron  and  Steel  Industries    . 

Other  Metals  and  Minerals 

Brick  Works,   Potteries 

Glass  Works 

Chemical  Works 

Gas  Works 

Domestic  . 


^ 


KmoDOM. 

Tona. 
13,000,000 

2,000,000 

63,000,000 

18,000,000 

28,000,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

16,000,000 
32,000,000 


Coal  consumed  in  1903— Grand  total  .   167,000,000 


This  estimate,  although  ten  years  old,  probably 
still  represents  accurately  the  relative  proporticMis 
in  which  coal  is  used  for  different  purposes,  as  it  is 
only  very  gradually  that  an  increasing  or  decreasing 
proportion  is  used  for  any  one  purpose.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  consumption  has  increased  in  all 
uses,  as  the  total  British  consumption  in  1913  was 
189,693,000  tons.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
principal  class  of  consumers  is  the  factory  owners, 
whilst  domestic  consumption  ranks  next,  and  the 
iron  and  steel  makers  rank  third ;  mines,  gas- 
works, and  railways,  are  the  next  in  order  of  im- 
portance. The  following  few  statistics  of  con- 
sumption are  collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
annually :—— 
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CoaffSTTMFnoN  OF  Coal  in  thb  Unitbd  KmaDOM, 

1911,1 

Pyirpote.  QoAiitity  in  Tons. 

Production  of  Pig  Iron  .         .  19,218,401 

Gas  Undertakings     ....  15,635,012 

Coke  Ovens 19,123,626« 

Locomotives    .....  12,821,641 

There  are  some  estimates  available  of  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  one  made  for  France.  The  quantities 
used  for  different  purposes  are  expressed  as  per- 
centages of  the  total  production. 


Coal  CoNstrMPTiON  m  Pbancb. 


Metallurgy 
Railroads 
Mines 
Gasworks 
Marine  Purposes 
Various  Industries 
Domestic  Use    . 


per  cent. 

17-6 

13-6 
7-6 
7-2 
2-3 

31-4. 

20-5 


Another  more  recent  estimate  is  that  contained 
in  Businesa  ProspeUSy  1914.^  This  statement 
analyses  the  uses  to  which  the  560  million  tons  of 

«  Coal  Tables,  1912  (publubied  1914).  The  figuros  for  1911  aie 
given  in  preference  to  those  for  1912,  as  in  the  latter  year  the  con- 
sumption was  below  the  average  on  account  of  the  National  Goal 
Strike. 

*  Amcfont  o£  coke  produced  was  10,720,362  tons.  To  get  the 
above  .ocns'imption  oi  coal  it  has  been  assumed  that  100  tons  of 
coal  are  necessary  to  produce  60  tons  of  coke. 

*  Published  by  the  Business  Statistics  Publishing  Co. 
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coal  assumed  to  be  produced  in  the  British  and 
Continental  Coalfields  were  put. 


ANALYSIS  OF  USBS  OF  EUBOPKAN  COAL,   1013. 

Per- 

EqvmX in  tons 

centage. 

per  annum. 

Consumed  at  Collieries    . 

7 

38,600,000 

Used  in  Ir<m,  Steel  and  other 

Metalliferous  Works 

.     36 

192,600,000 

Railways  and  Tramways 

.      10 

66,000,000 

Steamships'  Bunks 

.      10 

66,000,000 

Gas  and  Electric  Lighting 

8 

44,000,000 

General  Manufactures 

.     15 

82,600,000 

Domestic  Consumption    . 

.      16 
.    100 

82,500,000 

Total 

550,000,000 

In  the  1915  issue  of  the  same  publication  is  given 
an  analysis  of  the  uses  to  which  the  190  million  tons 
of  coal  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1914  were 
put. 

COKSUMPTION  OF  COAL  IN  UkTTBD  KINGDOM,  1914. 


Metallurgical  Industries 
General  Manufactures 
Bailwa]^ 
Gas  Making 
Domestic  Consumption 
Bunkers    shipped    at   ports    in 
United  Ejngdom  • 


Per- 
centage. 

29 

QoMttitiea. 
Million  Tons. 

55 

29 

56 

7 

13 

9 

16 

15 

30 

11 

21 

100 


190 
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Development  of  Power  by  Steam 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  occupied 
with  some  description  of  the  great  variety  of  ways 
in  which  coal  is  used  to  produce  power,  heat  and 
light ;  whilst  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  of  some  practi- 
cal service  to  users  of  coal,  whose  name  is  legion,  by 
indicating  the  methods  and  appliances  by  which 
economies  in  consumption  can  be  realised.  Some 
of  the  facts  and  suggestions  in  what  follows  are 
based  upon  the  very  valuable  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Coal  Supplies. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  power  used  by 
factories,  mines  and  works  of  all  kinds— by  steam- 
ships, electric  generating  stations,  etc. — ^is  obtained 
by  steam  pressure  raised  in  a  boiler,  or  series  of 
boilers,  heated  by  a  coal  fire,  the  steam  as  it  leaves 
the  engines  being  condensed  rapidly  by  passing  into 
cold  water.  Adequate  condensation  is  very  im- 
portant, as  the  work  done  by  the  steam  in  the 
engines  depends  upon  the  difference  of  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  in  entering  and  leaving  the  engine,  and 
if  the  steam  is  rapidly  condensed  its  pressure  in  the 
exhaust  is  much  reduced.  This  ezplaios  the  great, 
unsightly,  blaok,  wooden  structures  which  in  recent 
years  have  been  making  their  appearance  at  power 
stations,  and  wherever  large  stationary  steam 
engines  are  at  work.  They  provide  a  constant  rain 
of  cold  water  falling  about  the  exhaust  outlets  from 
the  engines.  In  railway  locomotive  engines  the 
steam  is  exhausted  directly  into  the  air,  no  condenser 
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and  low  presBure  oylinder  being  possible ;  conse- 
quently every  ton  of  coal  does  much  less  work  than 
in  a  well  equipped  stationary  engine. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  steam  engines. 
The  older  is  the  reciprocating  engine,  in  whfeh  the 
steaim  expands  in  one  or  more  cylinders,  a  triple 
expansion  engine  being  so  arranged  that  the  steam 
can  expand  in  three  successive  cylinders,  leaving 
finally  at  quite  a  low  pressure.  The  ot^er  class  con- 
sists of  the  rotary  engines,  of  which  the  steam  turbine 
is  the  chief  member.  This  is  simply  a  tnodifieation 
of  the  principle  of  the  windmill.  A  continuous  blast 
of  steam  passes  through  a  tube  in  which  is  an  axle 
set  with  almost  innumerable  steel  blades,  upon 
which  the  stecmi  impinges,  and  so  turns  the  axle.  - 

The  «team  turbine  is  growing  greatly  m  favour 
because  it  works  at  high  speed,  and  do  can  be 
coupled  directly  to  a  dynamo  for  providing  electric 
current,  and  partly  because  it  can  now  be  made 
more  economical  of  steam  than  a  reciprocating 
engine.  The  great  practical  difficidty  has  been  that 
it  cannot  be  made  to  reverse,  so  that  in  the  great 
steamships  LusiUmia  and  Mauretania,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  smaller  ships  fitted  with  turbines,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  separate  engine  and  screw 
for  reversing  the  propellers.  Other  rotary  isteam 
engines  are  not  yet  of  practical  importance. 

Boilers  for  raising  steam  Bj?e  of  three  classes.  The 
first  includes  the  old  Cornish  and  Lejicaehire  boilers, 
in  which  the  boiler  consists  of  a  long  cylinder  6i 
sheet  iron  or  steel,  with  one,  or  in  the  Liancasbire, 
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twp  large  tubes  passing  through  it  rather  below  the 
centre.  The  fire  is  built  below  and  in  front  of  it  so 
that  the  flames  pass  not  only  under  the  boiler 
itseJf ,  but  also  through  the  tubes,  which  are  covered 
by  the  water.  The  second  class  is  the  tubular 
boiler,  in  which  the  flames  and  the  hot  gases  pass 
through  a  ku^ge  number  of  tubes  in  tiie  boiler,  thus 
giving  a  very  great  heating  surface.  It  is  neces-- 
sary,  however,  to  use  soft  water  only  in  such  boilers 
as  any  deposit  of  ''  fur  "  on  the  tubes  can  only  be 
removed  by  pulling  the  boiler  to  pieces.  The 
third  elsAs  is  called  water-tube  boilers.  Ilie  water 
circulates  in  a  mass  of  parallel  tubes,  which  look 
almost  like  oi^an  pipes,  and  the  flames  ot  tibe 
furnace  have  free  play  all  round  them.  These 
boiler?  allow:  of  a  high  pressure  of  steam  being 
raised  very  quickly,  and  are  much  used  in  the  navy: 
For  most  industrial  purposes  they  have  been  re- 
garded as  too  expensive  ;  but  Messrs.  Babcock  and 
Wilcox,  amongst  other  firms,  are  Imnging  them  into 
prominence  for  large  steam  plants. 

The  stoking  of  boiler  furnaces  has  usually,  until 
recent  years,  been  carried  out  by  hand,  the  stoker 
deftly  throwing  in  the  coal  and  occasionally  raking 
the  fire  to  distribute  the  coal  evenly,  get  rid  of  the 
ash  <«  clinker,  and  prevent  caking.  Now,  however, 
various  forms  of  mechanical  stokera  are  in  use  at 
large  stationary  steam  boiler  [dants.  They  are 
made  and  used  for  two  purposes  :  to  economise  in 
fuel  and  save  wages  in  stoking.  They  also  produce 
a  nearly  smokeless  fire,  which  is  anothei^  great 
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advoatage  where  local  authorities  are  active  in 
suppressing  the  smoke  nuisance.  There  are  three 
distinct  principles  used  in  makmg  different  patent 
mechanical  stokers ;  one  contrives  by  means  of  a 
spring  bpx  to  shoot  into  the  furnace  every  few 
seconds  a  measured  quantity  of  small  coal,  scattered 
well  over  the  fire-bars.  Another  involves  turning 
the  fiiie-bars  into  an  endless  chain  constantly 
revolving  so  that  the  floor  of  the  furnace  is  con* 
stantly  moving  inwards.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  smaU  coal  is  fed  evenly  on  to  the  moving 
bars  and  is  gradually  carried  forward  into  it  through 
the  fire.  A  third  method  pushes  the  coal  up  from 
underneath  into  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  so  that  the 
coal  becomes  gradually  coked  before  it  reaches  the 
burning  surface,  which  is  bright  red  hot  and  smoke- 
less* The  second  method  also  gives  a  nearly  smoke-^ 
leas  fire.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  mechanical 
stokers  will  gradually  be  adopted  for  all  stationary 
steam  boilers,  owing  to  the  great  economy  of  fuel 
and  labour,  and  the  absence  of  smoke.  They  have 
not  yet  been  applied  to  steamships  or  railway 
locomotives. 

An  enormous  saving  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
might  be  effected  by  adopting  improved  appliances, 
and  the  findingfl  of  the  Royal  Comniission  on  the 
Coal .  Supplies  (1905)  on  this  point  are  wortli 
quoting : — 

''  Mr.  Beilby  has  estimated  that  about  52  millioii 
tons  of  coal  are  annually  converted  into  steam  power 
at  mines  and  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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''  It  is  generally  agiesed  that  the  consumption  of 
coal  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  is  on  an 
average  about  5  lbs.  When  it  should  not  exceed 
2  lbs.,  and  might  even  be  less,  the  wadte  and  extrava- 
gance of  our  methods  of  raising  steam  will  be 
realised.  It  is  true  that  improvements  and  econo- 
mies have  been  going  on,  especially  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  according  to  the  evidence 
there  is  now  very  little  hope  of  improving  upon  the 
best  type  of  modem  steam  engines ;  but  it  is  said 
that  if  all  steam  engines  were  as  efficient  as  the  best, 
60  per. cent,  of  the  coal  now  used  for  steam  raising 
might  be  saved. ' 

''  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  per- 
o^tage  of.  waste  must  be  attributed  to  small 
consumers  of  power,  and  to  ^igines  scattered  over 
factories  and  wcnrkshops  •  with  long  ranges  of  pipes 
and  .small,  inefiective'  boilers.  The  use  -  of  oil  and 
gas.  engines  is  increasing^  but  for  greater  economy 
we  must  look  to  the  general  instaiiation'of  central 
power  stations." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  manufacturers  are 
not  alive  to  the  very  considerable  savings  which 
might  be  ejected  in  their  eoal  bills  by  adopting  the 
latest  machinery.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
poiQted  out  that  investigation  will  frequently  »show 
that  the  capital  cost  of  making  the  change  in  an 
existing  factory  is  very  heavy ;  and  that)  ev^n  if 
the:  lUecesiBary  capital  for  making  such  a  change  is 
available,  the  annual  saving  anticipated  may  not 
amount  to  mbre  than  6  oir  7  per  cent,  upon  the 
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neceesary  capital  expenditure.  If  money  for  effeet* 
ing  the  Change  could  be  borrowed  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  it  would  obviously  be  worth  while  to  take 
the  trouble  of  making  the  change  if  the  annual 
saying  were  more  than  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  capital  outlay.  It  is  not  merely  ignoranoe,  but 
olten  various  considerations  of  this  kind,  which 
prevents  the  installation  of  the  latest  and  most 
economical  steam  engines. 

Prepared  Coah  as  Fuel 

In  mining  parlance,  coal  in  the  same  condition  aa 
it  is  worked  by  the  hewer  is  known  as  '*  through  and 
through."  It  is  a  mixture  of  lajrge,  small  and  slack 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  coal  face  ;  and  every  house- 
holder is  familiar  with  it,  as  many  house  coals  are 
still  sold  unscreened.  '^  Nuts  "  and  '*  cobbles  "  are, 
however,  sorts  of  coals  fox  domestic  purposes  which 
haAre  been  broken  and  screened  so  that  they  contain 
no  large  coal  or  slack. 

In  boiler  firing  the  use  of  carefully  sized  or  pre- 
pared coal  has  largely  extended  in  recent  years. 
For  hand  stoking,  large  coal  is  preferred  from  which 
all  the  small  has  been  removed  by  screening  ;  and 
for  the  bunkers  of  steamships  such  coal  is  ako 
washed,  so  as  to  lessen  risks  of  spontaneous  combus*- 
tion,  and  because  it  is  cleaner  in  handling.  Mechani- 
cal stokers  all  work  with  small  coal  or  slack,  and  the 
extension  of  their  use  is  bringing  up  the  price  of 
small  coal  relatively  to  large.  Many  collieries  are 
equipped   with  elaborate   screening   and   washing 
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plants,  which  are  described  in  the  later  chapter  on 
''  The  Preparation  of  Coal  for  the  Market/' 

"  Patent  fuel "  is  the  name  commonly  used  for 
large  blocks  made  in  hydrauUo  presses  out  of  small 
coal  and  pitch.  They  are  very  popular  for  use 
abroad  both  for  steamship  and  railway  purposes, 
but  are  not  much  used  in  this  country.  Their 
advantages  and  manufacture  are  fully  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  X.  Smaller  blocks,  called  "  briquettes," 
are  made  for  household  purposes.  They  are  more 
extensively  used  on  the  Continent  than  here,  and  the 
quality  is  better,  as  they  are  made  there  harder  and 
cleaner. 

There  is  another  interesting  method  of  burning 
coal,  namely,  as  a  powder.  Small  coal  is  dried  and 
ground  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  is  then  fed  through 
a  special  form  of  burner  by  a  blast  of  hot  air,  or,  in 
another  patent,  by  steam.  The  result  is  a  hot, 
brilliantly  luminous  flame  beneath  the  boiler.  In 
Germany  this  process  has  been  extensively  used ; 
but  m  this  country  it  is  confined  to  the  calcining 
operations  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement, 
and  is  not  used  for  steam  raising.  Speaking  of  the 
plants  in  use  in  Germany  and  of  the  experimental 
installations  in  this  country,  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Coal  Supplies  reported  (1906) : — 

''  It  is  claimed  that  by  such  appliances  the 
maximum  heat  can  be  got  out  of  the  coal  and  that 
small  dusty  coal  as  weU  as  peat,  lignite,  etc.,  dtn  be 
utilised  to  advantage.  It  is  further  claimed  that 
dirty  coal  can  be  used,  even  if  it  contains  a  large 
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percentage  of  ash,  and,  according  to  one  witness, 
the  only  limitations  are  that  the  coal  used  must 
contain  not  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and 
not  less  than  about  21  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter." 
It  is  possible  that  the  poorer  qualities  of  coal  will 
be  largely  burnt  by  this  method  in  the  future. 
There  is,  however,  another  way  of  burning  iofmor 
cobUb  ;  by  means  of  powerful  forced  or  induced 
draught  produced  by  a  ventilating  fan.  Long 
experience  can  alone  decide  the  cheapest  method. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

A  class  of  engine  which  is  growing  in  popularity 
works  upon  a  totally  different  principle  from  the 
steam  engine  of  either  class.    Instead  of  the  energy 
being  obtained  by  the  expansion  of  steam  produced 
in  a  boiler  separated  from  the  engine,  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel,  usually  gas  or  oil,  takes  place  actually  in 
the  cylinder  of  the  engine.    The  gas  engine  was  the 
first  of  this  class.    Coal  gas  taken  from  the  ordinary 
town  supply  is  passed  through  an  apparatus  which 
admits  a  certain  proportion  of  air  and  then  passes 
into  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  where  it  is  exploded 
at  the  right  moment  to  give  the  piston  a  kick,  and 
so  drive  the  fly  wheel.    By  an  ingenious  mechanism 
just  the  right  amount  of  gas  is  used  to  keep  the 
engine  up  to  the  work  which  it  has  to  do.    Such 
engines  are  now  constructed  for  use  with  "  prodtLcer- 
gaSy"  which  is  made  by  drawing  air  over  hot  coke  or 
coal  so  as  to  partially  bum  it,   forming  carbon 
moTioxide,  which  is  then  admitted,  with  the  neces- 
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eary  air,  to  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  and  exploded. 
Usually  coke  or  anthracite  is  used»  but  in  larger 
engines  bituminous  coals  give  satisfactory  results. 
Such  producer-gas  engines  are  now  made  of  very 
considerable  size,  up  to  about  6,000  horse-power, 
and  they  appear  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  pro- 
vided the  gas-making  plant  is  carefully  attended  to 
and  kept  in  proper  working  order.  Some  users  have 
complained  of  high  cost  of  repair  in  these  engines^ 
but  this  would  seem  to  be  due  mAinly  to  careless 
management  or  to  imperfections  in  the  earlier 
patterns  of  engines  manufactured.  Apart  from  this, 
the  producer-gas  engine  shows  considerable  saving 
over  the  steam  engine,  and  seems  destined  largely 
to  replace  it  when  the  technical  perfection  of  con* 
struction  avoids  the  expense  and  delay  of  repaira, 
and  excepting  for  purposes  where  extremely  smooth 
running  is  a  desideratum.  The  internal  oombus- 
tion  engine  naturaUy  produces  a  heavy  throbbing, 
as  there  is  only  one  explosion  to  each  revolution  of 
the  fly-wheel,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  start.  These  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  using 
three  or  four  different  cylinders  ;  but  of  course  this 
adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  engine. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1905  came  to  the 
following  interesting  conclusions  as  regards  the 
possible  future  of  producer-gas  engines  : — 

''  According  to  the  witnesses  much  economy  of 
fuel  results  from  the  use  of  producer-gas  plants,  but 
this  depends  on  several  conditions,  especially  their 
size  and  their  load  factor.    The  fullest  economy  is 
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obtained  in  large  plants  of  4,000  horse-power  and 
upwards,  with  recovery  of  bye-products,  in  which 
case  the  cost  of  coal  is  balanced  by  the  value  of  the 
bye-prodocts  :  without  recovery  of  the  bye-products 
it  does  not  pay  to  put  down  plant  for  bituminous 
coal  of  less  than,  say,  100  horse-power,  but  in  this 
country  some  are  in  use  of  20  horse^power.  Up  to 
at  least  100  horse-power  anthracite  or  coke  plants 
aie  the  most  eoonomical,  but  as  to  plants  beyond 
100  horse-power  the  opinion  of  witnesses  differ, 
some  preferring  anthracite  plants  up  to  260  horse* 
power. 

"  As  for  the  quality  of  the  coal  which  can  be  used 
in  producers  of  the  modem  type,  any  coal  which 
does  not  cake  excessively  will  suit  if  it  contains 
sufficient  nitrogen  recoverable  as  ammonia.  Coal 
with  a  large  pero^itage  of  ash  can  be  used,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Crossley,  who  has  abeady  got  good 
results  from  ooal  with  30  per  cent,  of  ash,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  60  per  cent,  of  ash  would  be 
prohibitive.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importanoe  of  the  development  of  these  gas-produc- 
ing prooesses,  which  are  said  to  have  rendered 
practicable  the  utilisation  of  inferior  coal  and  have 
thus  enormously  uicceased  the  available  resources 
of  the  country." 

So  far  we  have  noticed  two  forms  of  the  internal 
combustion  engiae,  both  of  which  depend  upon. coal 
as  the  ultimate  source  of  energy.  It  is  this  type  of 
engine,  howev^,  which  has  made  the  extensive  use 
at  aSl  possible  as  a  motive  power.    The  air  is  passed 
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eeonomy :  (1)  by  installing  new  and  largely  auto- 
matic plant ;  (2)  by  abandoning  the  elimination  of 
sulphur  from  gas,  which  was  always  an  expensive 
process  and  is  now  no  longer  required  by  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  (8)  by  a  more  sparing  use  of  valuable 
oils,  etc.,  for  enriching  the  gas  for  illuminating 
power,  this  being  now  of  less  importance  to  most 
consumers. 

The  invention  of  the  high-pressure  gas  burner 
which  gives,  with  a  suitable  mantle,  an  intensely 
brilliant  light,  suitable  for  outdoor  lighting  and 
shops  at  very  low  cost,  yields  the  palm  to  gas  again 
as  against  electricity-— for  a  time  at  least.  The 
compressing  plant  is  too  expensive  for  any.  but  large 
oonsumers,  so  it  is  (mly  where  the  gas  is  supplied 
at  high  pressure  in  special  mains  that  it  can  be  used. 

Gas  companies  or  local  authorities  have  laid 
ordinary  gas  mains  throughout  every  town  and 
suburb,  large  or  small ;  so  that,  if  the  price  is.  low 
enough,  gas  is  most  extensively  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  gas 
may  not  yet  prove  a  cheaper  means  of  transmitting 
power  over  long  distances  than  electricitrf  ;  and  it 
would  doubtiiess  be  used  for  very  lai^ge  power  plants 
if  it  could  be  had  at  >8d.  to  Is.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
With  the  develbpment  of  coke-manufacture  in  .bye^ 
product  recovery  plants,  as  described  in  ichapter  X, 
a  great  quantity  of  gobd  gas  will  become  available 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost ;  and  companies  may 
be  formed  for  collecting  this  frotm  the  collieries  and 
distributiog  >  it  through  pipelines  to  various  mona- 
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facturing  districts.  In  the  future,  perhaps,  coal 
will  be  rarely  seen  on  railway  trucks  except  for 
export ;  the  whole  of  it  leaving  the  inland  collieries 
in  the  form  of  briquettes  or  of  coke,  or  oils  and  gas, 
or  of  electric  current  generated  from  the  gas  of  the 
coking  furnaces. 


t . .  ' 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   ENGLISH  COAL  FIELDS 

Oeneral  Location 

The  term  Coal  Fidd  means  any  area  of  the  country 
in  which  productive  coal  measures  appear  at  the 
surface  so  that  coal  may  be  worked  where  it  crops 
out  on  the  surface,  or  by  sinking  pits  to  no  great 
depth.  Where  the  coal  measures  occur  overlain  by 
newer  strata,  and  their  presence  can  only  be  inferred 
by  geological  reasoning  and  ascertained  by  boring, 
the  area  is  termed  a  coricealed  coal  field.  Naturally 
mining  began  in  coal  fields  of  the  first  class,  which,' 
for  clearness  we  may  sometimes  call  exposed  or  visible 
coal  fields  f  so  we  shall  consider  them  first  and  then 
refer  to  the  concealed  coal  fields. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  all 
the  exposed  coal  fields  lie  to  the  west  of  a  line  running 
north  and  south  through  York  to  Nottingham,  thence 
to  Warwick,  and  from  Warwick  to  Bath  and  on  to 
Portland.  None  of  them  lie  within  90  miles  of 
London,  which  means  that  the  great  centres  of 
industry  in  this  country  are  divorced  from  London, 
the  great  centre  of  commerce  and  the  greatest 
aggregate  of  population.  Many  broad  acres  of 
purely    agricultural    country    lie    between    them. 

58 
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Whether  this  condition  will  continue  is  doubtful, 
however ;  f <^  the  concealed  coalfields  lie  mainly 
to  the  east  of  the  line  named  and  seem  to  extend 
much  nearer  to  London.  Coal  may  before  long  be 
found  within  30  miles  of  London,  either  in  Kent  or 
under  the  Chiltem  Hills ;  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  new  collieries,  which  would  provide  a  supply 
of  cheap  fuel,  whilst  being  also  in  close  proximity  to 
the  great  markets  of  London,  would  be  a  most 
favourable  location  for  factories  and  works  of  many 
kinds.  London  would  then  begin  a  new  and 
startlii^  growth. 

If  anyone  will  examine  a  railway  map  of  Great 
Britain,  like  that  supplied  with  Bradshaw's  Railway 
Guide,  he  can  pick  out  with  ease  the  principal  coal- 
fields of  the  country  by  the  plexus  of  railways  built 
over  each  coalfield.  The  valuable  but  bulky 
mineral  cannot  be  economically  carried  except  by 
rail  or  water,  so  that  every  coalfield  must  be  traversed 
by  numerous  railway  lines  with  branches  to  tap 
every  colliery.  I  believe  that  the  eastern  half  of 
the  coalfield  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
contains  a  greater  total  length  of  railways  than  any 
other  area  of  the  same  size  chosen  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  excepting  possibly  London,  with  its 
tubes. 

Duriam  and  NarthunAerland  CoaJfidds  • 

Geological^  speaking,  this  is  one  coalfield,  of 
which  the  larger  part  lies  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
On  the  western  margin  the  coal  measures  rise  steeply 
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against  the  Penaine  Chain.  To  the  east  in  Durham 
they  dip  under  newer  strata,  but  in  Northumberland 
they  extend  to  the  sea  coast  and  several  miles 
beyond.  From  pits  sunk  near  the  coast  the  coal  is 
worked  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  out 
to  sea.  The  coalfield  is  nearly  60  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  its  width  varies  from  about 
5  to  30  miks.  It  is,  roughly  speaking,  of  triangular 
form,  the  apex  being  on  the  sea  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Coquet.  The  area  of  the  visible 
coalfield  is  about  590  square  miles,  that  of  the  part 
overspread  by  Permian  rocks  125  square  miles,  while 
the  area  beneath  the  sea  is  roughly  estimated  at 
136  square  miles.  The  under-sea  coal  is  worked  by 
old  collieries  at  Seaham,  Ryhope,  Monk  Wearmouth, 
and  by  newer  mines  at  Horden  and  Easington.  The 
Durham  and  Northumberland  coalfield,  which  in 
structure  is  a  trough,  is  not  much  troubled  by  faults 
and  other  irregularities,  while  the  seams  vary  little 
in  tUckness,  and  are  only  dightly  inclined.  About 
25  out  of  60  known  seams  are  capable  of  being 
worked; 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  this  coalfield  is 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  having  been  worked  for 
centuries  ;  £md  for  this  reason  a  greater  proportion 
of  its  resources  have  already  been  exploited  than  is 
the  case  in  other  coalfields  ;  moreover,  the  produc- 
tion is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  field  except 
the  Yorkshire  coalfield,  which  cov^s  a  much  larger 
acea. 
.  The  whole  coalfield  is  well  and  almost  exclusively 
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served  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  which  m- 
many  ways  is  more  enterprising  than  any  other  line 
in  handling  coal  for  export.  The  company  have 
introduced  trucks  of  30  and  40  tons  capacity  to 
replace  the  old  10  and  12  ton  wagons,  and  they  use 
very  pow^^ful  locomotives.  They  are  now  experi- 
menting with  electric  haulage  for  mineral  traffic  as 
well  as  passenger  traffic.  Several  of  the  larger 
colliery  companies  ^  have  their  own  private  lines  to 
the  docks,  and  the  North  British  Railway  serves 
some  of  the  Northumberland  collieries.  The  princi- 
pal ports  of  shipment  taken  in  order  from  the  north 
southwards  are  as  follows,  with  the  total  coal  (only) 
shipped  at  each  port  in  1912  : — 

Tona. 

Blyth 3,399,460 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 
South  Shields 
Sunderland  . 
West  Hartlepool   . 


6,418,067 
5,292,077 
2,786,178 
1,305,229 


The  docks  at  Newcastle  and  South  Shields  a«re 
fitted  with  the  most  elaborate  and  efficient  loading 
apparatus  in  the  form  of  gigantic  tips  and  cranes. 

There  being  a  central  electricity  generating 
station,  a  large  number  of  collieries  have  adopted 
electrical  power  both  for  surface  and  underground 
machinery,  there  being  111,000  horse-power  of 
electrical  apparatus  in  operation  in  1912,  which  is  a 
figure  only  surpassed  in  British  coalfields  by  South 

*  For  a  list  of  the  principal  oompanies  of  the  Northern  Coalfield 
see  Appendix  L 
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Wales.    Coal  cutting  maohines  are  not  extensively 
used. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  output, 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  total  foreign  ship* 
mente  of  ooal  and  coke  as  cargoes,  and  of  coal  in 
ships'  bunkers,  from  the  ports  of  the  coalfield  : — 


Output. 

Number 

A 

t\T  ^^cknonnB 

Y«»r. 

Durham. 

Northombeiiutd. 

Employed. 

1870 

21,773,276 

6,840,264 

1880 

28,063,346 

6,860,162 

- 

1890 

30,266,241 

9,446,032 

1895 

31,133,263 

8,694,661 

135,627 

1900 

34,800,719 

11,514,521 

152,553 

1905 

37,397,176 

12,693,886 

169,942 

1910 

39,431,598 

13,121,691 

212,360 

1911 

41,718,916 

14,682,427 

216,733 

1912 

37,890,404 

13,381,641 

218,937 

1913 

41,532,980^ 

14,819,2841 

226,8171 

The  reserves  of  coal  as  estimated  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  in  1904  are  : — 


Under  land 
Under  sea 


Durham. 
Tons. 

4,401,087,700 
870,028,600 


Northunberland. 
Tons. 

4,253,401,300 

1,256,224,200 


5,271,116,300    6,609,625,500 
Quantity    raised    to 

end  of  1912  .  .        353,049,400       120,954,400 


4,918,066,900    5,388,671,100 

^  Provisional  figures. 
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The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  jeeM  1904  to 
1012  was  474  million  tons  ;  and  if  it  is  assumed  that 
the  future  output  remains  stationaiy  at  this  rate, 
more  than  250  years  must  elapse  before  the  point  of 
exhaustion  is  reached.  It  is  probable  that  in  many 
of  the  oldest  districts  no  very  considerable  further 
supj^es  are  available,  and  this  fact  explains  why  it 
is  that  the  housing  oonditicms  are  so  much  worse  in 
these  areas  than  in  those  portions  of  the  coal-field 
where  the  exploitation  of  coal  began  at  a  later  date. 
The  dwellings  of  the  people  are  old  and  insanitary, 
but  owing  to  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  coal 
supplies  in  such  districts  and  the  total  absence  of 
alternative  industries,  little  or  no  action  is  being 
taken  to  provide  the  people  with  dwelling  iKK$ommo- 
dation  of  an  improved  character. 

As  might  be  expected  in  so  old  and  highly 
developed  a  coalfield,  wages  are  at  a  high  average 
levBl,  and  there  is  an  exceptional  degree  of  division 
of  labour  in  the  collieries.  Double  shifts  working  at 
the  coal  face  have  been  the  custom  for  generations, 
and  three  shifts  have  been  largely  introduced  since 
the  Eight  Houib  Act.  The  hewers  work  only  seven 
hours  in  some  of  the  collieries  and  7}  hours  in 
others ;  but  all  other  grades  work  8  hours.  The 
hewers  customarily  work  only  five  days  a  week,  and 
some  only  four  days,  a  custom  which  has  prevailed 
for  a  long  time.  The  high  rate  of  cutting  prices 
possible  with  a  normal  double  shift  system  makes 
the  earnings  good  even  with  short  hours. 

The  Durham  and  Northumberland  miners  are 
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some  of  the  finest  manual  workers  in  the  country. 
Many  are  well  educated  men  with  a  keen  interest  in 
local  affairs  or  national  politics.  The  housing  con- 
ditions are  not  so  good  as  might  be  expected.  A 
lai^  proportion  of  the  cottages  are  owued  by 
colliery  companies,  and  are  old  and  inconvenient, 
if  not  actually  insanitary.  The  flat  system  prevails 
to  a  large  extent.  Social  life  is  much  interfered 
with,  and  home  life  is  made  a  burdento  the  women 
folk  by  the  double  and  treble  shift  system,  m^ 
going  and  returning  from  the  hoiise  at  all  timies  of 
the  day  and  night. 

The  Yorkshire  and  North  Midland  Coalfield 

The  Yorkshire  and  North  Midland  coalfield  is  the 
largest,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important  coal- 
field of  the  United  Eangdom.  It  extends  from 
Leeds  to  Nottingham,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles, 
and  indudes  considerable  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  York.  The  area  of  the 
proved  coalfields  is  about  1,376  square  nulea,  while 
a  further  area  of  760  square  miles  in  the  valley  of 
the  Trent  contains  reserves  which  can  probably  be 
worked  but  which  have  been  only  partly  proved. 
The  number  of  known  seams  in  the  northern  end  of 
the  coalfield  is  16  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of 
coal  is  52  feet ;  in  the  central  portion  there  are 
18  seams  containing  40  feet  of  coal,  while  in  the 
southern  part  there  are  21  seams  with  50  feet  of 
coal.  The  strike  of  the  beds  is  about  north  and 
south,  and  the  measures  dip  gently  towards  the  eaat, 
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where  they  are  overlain  by  P^^niaIl  or  other 
farmations. 

The  future  extension  of  the  coalfield  must  be 
towards  the  east  to  the  unproved  coalfields  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  Great  develop- 
ments are  already  taking  place  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Doncaster,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  thi0 
portion  will  shortly  become  the  wealthiest  of  this 
coal-field.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
limits  of  extension  towards  the  east,  and  the  geology 
of  the  disMct  has  not  yet  been  certainly  ascertained* 

The  principal  and  best  known  seam  in  Yorkshire 
is  the  Bamsley  Bed,  which  is  found  at  its  best  in 
the  vieiniiy  of  the  town  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  In  some  parts  this  seam  is  from. 7  to  10  feet 
in  thickness,  and  it  has  been  worked  continuously 
throughout  its  whole  length  from  Nottingham  to 
Bamsley.  Other  WeU-known  seams  are  the  Park- 
gate  or  Deep  Hard,  the  Hockton  or  Deep  Soft,  the 
Silkstone  or  Black  Shale,  and  the  Warren  House. 
The  coalfidd  as  a  whole  is  comparatively  free  from 
faults  and  disturbances  of  the  strata,  and  intrusive 
igneous  rocks  are  tmknown.  The  coal  can  be 
cheaply  worked  as  the  strata  are  only  moderately 
inclined. 

Most  of  the  coal  of  this  area  is  used  for  manu« 
faoturxQg  and  household  purposes,  but  some  seams 
provide  good  gas,  steam,  and  coking  coals.  Nearly 
250,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  630  mines  in 
this  important  coalfield,  and  during  1912  an  output 
of  nearly  70,000,000  tons  was  recorded. 

E 
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Coal  has  been  worked  in  the  country  around  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Sheffield  for  at  least 
200  years,  but  only  in  a  small  degree.  It  is  only  in 
oomparatiTely  recent  times  that  the  coalfield  has 
become  one  of  great  importance.  Its  rise  is 
synchronous  with  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the 
development  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  iron  and 
steel  manufactures.  The  wooUen  and  worsted 
industry,  which  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  began  to.  adopt  improved 
machinery  about  150  years  ago ;  but  this  at  first 
was  driven  by  hand  or  horse  powOT — and  later  very 
extensively  by  water  power — so  that  the  milk  are 
scattered  up  and  down  the  valleys  beside  the  mill- 
dams.  It  was  only  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  steam  power  began  to  be  generally 
adopted  by  the  textile  mills  as  an  auxiliary  to 
water  power ;  and  the  gradual  replacement  has 
been  going  on  ever  since,  many  of  the  mills  still 
using  water  power,  though  generally  for  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  their  total  requir^nents.  In  the 
district  around  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Sheffield,  and 
Rotherham,  the  great  industry  of  iron  and  steel  manu* 
factuie  arose  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  the  machine-making  industry  has 
taken  firm  root  in  all  the  large  West  Yorkshire  towns. 
Largely,  of  course,  it  is  textile  machin^y  that  is 
manufactured,  spinning  frames  and  looms  being 
supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Iron  smelting 
has  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  westerly  half  of 
the  exposed  coal-field,  where  the  beds  of  ironstone, 
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occur,  and  the  bars  are  sent  westward  and  north- 
ward to  the  textile  towns  for  manufactnre  into 
machinery. 

The  coalfield  is  served  by  a  large  number  of 
railways,  including  five  of  the  principal  English 
railway  systems.  These  are :  The  London  &  North- 
Western,  the  Qreat  Northern,  the  Midland,  the 
Great  Central,  and  the  Lancashire  ft  Yorkshire. 
The  North-Eastern  Railway  also  taps  the  north- 
eastern pa^  of  the  coalfield,  whils^  the  Hull  and 
Bamsley  Railway  is  abo  of  importance.  The  Great 
Central  Railway  is  paying  especial  attention  to 
developing  the  eastern  extension  of  the  coalfield, 
both  near  Doncaster  and  to  the  south  of  that  town. 
As  already  indicated,  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
duction has  always  been  for  consumption  in  manu- 
facturing and  for  household  purposes  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  or  the  central  part  of  England ; 
but  there  has  for  a  long  while  existed  a  smaU  export 
trade  from  Goole  on  the  Humber,  and  from  Hull. 
In  recent  years  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  increase  the  export  trade  ;  and  with  great  success, 
as  the  Yorkshire  coals  are  now  strong  competitors  of 
the  North-Eastem  and  South  Wales  steam  coals  in 
most  of  the  European  and  distant  markets.  Special 
depots  for  coaling  ships  with  Yorkshire  coals  have 
been  established  at  Brixham  on  the  south  coast  of 
Devon,  and  at  the  Suez  Canal  and  elsewhere.  The 
restdt  is  that  the  total  exports  from  the  Humber 
ports  have  doubled  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  whilst 
those  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  have  only 
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^lcreased  by  about  50  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  the  total  exported  is  less  than  half  that  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  under  one-third 
of  the  exports  of  South  Wales. 

The  principal  ports  are  all  situated  on  the  Humber 
or  at  its  mouth  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast.  Boston 
is  the  only  port  tapping  the  extreme  south  of  the 
coalfield  around  Nottingham ;  but  it  is  not  yet  of 
much  importance.  The  exports  in  1912  were  aa 
follows : —  ' 


Ports.  Goals  (only)  shipped  in  1912. 

Tons. 

Goole    ..... 

Hull      ..... 

Grimsby         .... 

Immingham  (newly  opened) 

Boston  ....        182,917 


1,106,121 
3,646,872 
2,016,363 


The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  output, 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  total  foreign  ship- 
ments of  coal,  including  coke  and  coal  for  ships' 


Coax.  Pboduotioit 

IN  YOBKSHIRB  COALSTSLD. 

Number  of 

Year.                                           Output. 

peiaons  employed. 

1870      .         .         .     18,665,039 

1880 

.     29,810,033 

1890 

.     39,656,836 

1896 

.     40,671,683 

154,582 

1900 

,     52,118,621 

174,542 

1906 

,     64,913,651 

196,504 

1910 

,     66,757,894 

241,767 
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Number  of 
Year.  Output  persons  employed. 

1911  .  .  .     67,922,358  245,111 

1912  .     65,980,984  250,983 
19131     .                    .     74,195,168  271,219 

It  will  be  observed  how  very  rapidly  the  output 
of  this  great  coalfield  has  increased  in  recent  years, 
the  output  of  1910  being  more  than  3^  times  as  great 
as  that  of  1870.  This  is,  of  course,  mainly  due  to 
the  opening  of  the  coalfield  eastwards  under  the 
newer  strata  in  the  district  around  Doncaster. 
The  collieries  which  are  being  sunk  here  are  planned 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  takings  of  individual  oom- 
panies^  running  to  from  12  to  20  square  miles,  two 
or  three  pits  being  thus  worked  in  conjunction  with 
one  another.  The  total  thickness  of  workable  coal 
in  the  eastern  extension  is  not  great,  making  large 
areas  and  large  scale  machinery  desirable.  Electri- 
cal machinery  is  being  adopted  extensively  in  the 
newer  mines,  and  many  of  the  undertakings  are  on  a 
very  large  scale.  In  1913  there  were  23  companies 
with  a  yearly  output  ranging  from  1,000,000  to 
2,679,000  tons. 

Coal-cutting  machines  are  extensively  used  in  this 
coalfield,  601  being  reported  as  in  use  in  1912, 
which  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  undisturbed  nature  of  the 
coal  measures  is  very  favourable  to  the  use  of 
machines. 

^  1913  figures  provisional  only. 

*  A  list  of  the  prineipal  oompanies  is  given  in  Appendix  2. 
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The  reserves  of  coal  in  seams  of  12  inches  and 
upwards,  as  estimated  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Coal  Supplies  in  1904,  are  : — 

West  Yorkshire  ....        8,367,386,600 
South  Yorkshire  .         .         .      10,770,620,700 

Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  .        7,360,726,100 


26,498,731,400 
Less  Coal  raised  to  end  of  1912     .  669,918,300 


26,938,813,100 


The  wages  paid  in  Yorkshire  coal  mines  are 
distinctly  lower  than  in  the  North-Eastern,  Scottish, 
or  South  Wales  coalfields.  Whilst  this  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  coal  being  more  easily  worked,  it 
is  imdoubtedly  mainly  due  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
available  such  extensive  and  well-paid  employment 
for  women  in  the  textile  industries  of  the  district ; 
because  it  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  where  the  men's 
earnings  are  supplemented  by  the  women  also  obtain- 
ing regular  employment,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
men's  wages  to  be  reduced.  In  determining  the 
supply  of  labour,  the  wages  of  the  family  are  really 
the  effective  factor  ;  and  where  the  necessary  family 
maintenance  is  found  partly  by  women,  the  men's 
labour  comes  to  be  paid  at  a  lower  rate. 

As  regards  the  regulation  of  the  percentage  on 
wages  by  the  Conciliation  Board,  the  whole  of  the 
coalfield  belongs  to  the  Federated  Districts.  There 
are,  however,  three  principal  miners'  trade  unions  : 
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the  Yorkshire  Mniers'  Aasooiation  with  about  90,000 
members,  the  Derbyshire  Miiiers'  Association  (40,000 
membegrs),  and  the  Nottinghamshire  Miners'  Associa- 
tion (35,000).  The  Yoricshire  miners  first  began  to 
combine  effectively  as  a  resiQt  of  the  great  lock-out 
of  1858  ;  and  they  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  the  right  of  appointing  checkweighers  in  1869-60. 
The  social  conditions  cannot  be  said  to  be  quite 
so  satisfactory  as  in  Durham  and  South  Wales. 
Although  the  housing  accommodation  is  not,  in 
most  parts,  actually  deficient,  the  cottages  are 
usually  only  small  brick  boxes  put  up  in  m<xiotonous 
rows  by  jerry-builders.  The  miners  live  in  dirty, 
ill-made,  noisy  streets  under  a  murky  atmosphere ; 
and  many  of  the  cottages  being  built  back  to  back 
there  is  no  through  ventilation  and  no  privacy. 
The  Yorkshire  mmer  is  on  the  whole  rather  a  rougher 
type  than  his  ccmfrdres  of  Durham,  Scotland,  or 
South  Wales  ;  and,  speaking  broadly,  his  recreations 
are  less  intellectual,  and  his  interest  in  local  affairs 
and  politics  are  not  so  marked.  Yorkshire  miners 
have  been  great  devotees  of  cock-fighting  and  rabbit 
coursing ;  whilst  the  pit-boys  are  rather  notorious 
as  a  wild  and  rough  lot.  The  same  characteristic 
is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
and  Midland  coalfields  ;  and  a  possible  explanation 
is  that  where  coal  mining  is  carried  on  alongside 
other  flourishing  industries,  the  men  of  superior 
intelligence  and  morale  can  have  their  choice  of 
employment,  and  prefer  the  skilled  mechanical, 
manufacturing  and  textile  trades  to  going  under- 
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ground.  In  Durham,  South  Wales,  and  Scotland 
there  are  no  other  industries  to  speak  of  ofbring 
skilled  employment  and  high  wages  for  metL»  so 
there  is  no  selection  ;  and  practically  the  whole 
male  population  goes  underground.  The  men  of 
intelligence  and  strong  character  then  give  a  tone 
to  the  whole.  This  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  Derby-< 
shire  miners  also. 

The  housing  conditions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  large,  new  pits  which  are  being  sunk  in  South 
Yorkshire  are  being  y^y  greatly  improved  by  the 
movement  for  building  model  colliery  viUages.  oa 
garden  city  lines,  referred  to  in  Chapter  XXII. 

LanccLshire  and  Cheshire  Coalfield 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coalfield  is  separated 
from  the  coalfield  of  Yc^rkshire  by  the  Pennine  Cham 
anticlinal.  The  coalfield  has  an  area  of  217  square 
miles  of  exposed  coal  measures,  the  greater  part  ci 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Manchester  ;  and  the  field 
is  a  trough  or  basin,  well  defined  in  most  directions 
by  outcrops  of  older  rocks.  The  southern  edge  is 
concealed  beneath  Permian  formations,  and  the 
extension  .of  the  field  in  this  direction  is  now  being 
proved,  and  is  likely  to  bring  the  total  aiea  of  the 
field  up  to  nearly  600  square  miles.  There  are  in 
the  northern  portion  15  seams  with  over  40  feet  of 
coal,  in  the  south-eastern  parts  19  seams  with  70 
feet  of  coal>  and  in  the  south*westem  part  21  seams 
with  75  feet  of  coal.  The  portion  of  the  cQalfi.eld 
lying  in  Cheshire  is  small,  and  the  output  in  this 
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county  is  Jess  than  2  per  oent.  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  coalfield. 

Some  of  the  deepest  workings  in  the  British  Ides* 
are  found  in  this  region  at  the  Pendleton  Oolliery 
near  Manchester  which  has  a  total  depth  from  the 
surface  of  3,488  feet.  The  number  of  seams  varies 
in  different  parts  from  15  to  31,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  these  are  workable.  In  some  collieries, 
indeed,  as  many  as  10  seams  are  being  worked  at  the 
same  time.  On  account  of  the  numerous  faults,  and 
the  steep  inclination  of  the  measures,  however, 
nuning  operations  Sire  rather  difficult  and  costly. 
The  best  known  seams  are  the  Arley  Mine,  the  WigB.n 
Cannel  Coal,  Bavenhead,  Busheypark,  and  St. 
Helen's  Main. 

The  coalfield  is  traversed  by  the  London  &  North- 
western Railway,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
othei'  lines,  which  convey  the  coal  to  the  manufac- 
turing towns  where  it  is  consumed.  The  immense 
growth  of  the  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  industry, 
and  of  the  machinery  manufacture  of  Lancashire, 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  abundant  supply 
of  cheap  coal  on  the  spot.  It  is,  perhaps,  partly  a 
case  of  action  and  reaction.  The  price  of  coal  is 
low  partly  because  wages  are  low,  and  this  from  the 
same  cause  as  already  noted  for  Yorkshire,  viz. : 
that  there  is  so  much  well  paid  employment  for 
women.  The  amount  of  coal  exported  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  total  exports  dtiring  1912  for  the 
four  north-western  ports  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Preston,  and  Buncom  amounting  only  to  674,234  tons. 
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The  following  figures  give  the  output  of  coal  and 
numbers  employed,  and  show  that  there  has  been  no 
growth  of  production  in  recent  years,  and  even  a 
slight  tendency  to  decrease  of  output  :-^ 


OOATi  PBODUOnOIi 

°  IN  Lanoasuibb  and 

Ghksuikb. 

Oatpnt. 

Numbers 

Tons. 

employed. 

1895 

.     22,764,171 

87,227 

1000 

.     25,542,317 

87,944 

1906 

.     24,247,614 

93,896 

1910 

.     23,766,377 

104,659 

1911 

.     23,980,814 

103,959 

1912 

.     23,063,198 

105,748 

19131 

.     24,627,515 

109,021 

The  statiooaiy  production  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  new  mines  are  being  sunk  to  the 
de^p^r  measures,  and  that  any  new  output  from  this 
source  is  counterbalcmced  by  the  closing  of  small 
collieries  which  have  worked  out  their  takings  of 
the  upper  seams.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  Lancashire  miners,  like  those  of 
South  Wales,  used  to  work  10  hours  per  day,  and 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  in]1909 
undoubtedly  cut  down  production.  This  fact,  the 
requirements  of  legislation,  and  the  workiog  of 
deeper  mines,  account  for  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  employed  in  spite  of  a  stationary  or  decreas- 
ing production. 

i  Provisiomil  figues. 
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Cumberland  GocUfidd 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain  from 
the  Durham  and  Northumberland  field  lies  the 
small  coalfield  of  Cumberland.  It  is  about  25 
miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  about 
6  miles  wide  at  its  widest  point.  On  the  east  it  is 
bounded  by  outcrops  of  the  Millstone  Orit  and 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  which  here,  as  in 
Northumberland,  contain  a  few  thin  seams  of  coal ; 
on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Irish  Sea,  under 
which  the  workable  coal  measures  probably  extend 
for  several  miles  ;  and  to  the  north-west  by  Triassic 
strata,  xmder  which  the  coal-measures  pass.  The 
Solway  Rrth  occupies  a  syncline,  the  mountain 
limestone  coming  up  again  on  its  northern  shore, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  coal  measures  extend  under 
most  of  its  floor,  and  wiU  be  worked  from  the  coast 
between  Silloth,  Maryport  and  Workington.  The 
coal-measures  also  probably  extend  eastward  under 
the  Trias  as  far  as  Carlisle,  and  they  have  been 
proved  to  the  north  of  that  town  at  Canonbie.  The 
total  area  of  the  exposed  and  concealed  coalfield 
cannot  be  less  than  250  square  miles,  little  of  which 
is  yet  worked. 

The  middle  series  of  the  coal  measiires  contains 
seven  workable  seams,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  "Main  Band,"  9  feet  thick.  There  are  no 
coals  in  the  upper  series,  and  those  of  the  lower 
series  and  of  the  mountain  limestone,  are  thin  cmd 
of   poor   quality.     The   coals   are   all   bituminous, 
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suited  for  eteam,  gas  and  household  purposes ; 
whilst  the  small  coal  after  washing  makes  good 
blast-furnace  coke* 

A  feature  of  this  coalfield  is  the  extent  of  the 
workings  under  the  sea,  which  occur  all  along  the 
coast.  At  Whitehaven  the  coal  is  bemg  worked 
under  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  output  of  this  coalfield  is  an  increasing 
one ;  and  it  is  likely  to  grow  in  importance.  At 
present  there  is  practically  no  export  of  coal  to 
foreign  countries  ;  but  there  is  some  coast^wise 
shipment  to  Barrow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  the 
Lancashire  coast  towns,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
level  of  wages  in  this  coalfield  is  a  medium  one, 
somewhat  higher  than  Lancashire  and  the  Midland 
fields,  but  below  Durham,  South  Wales,  and  most  of 
Scotland. 

Output  of  Cumbebi-and  Coalfield. 

Tons. 

1870 1,408,235 


1880 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1911 
1912 


1,680,841 
1,740,413 
1,883,592 
2,022,327 
2,151,060 
2,174,855 
2,296,254 
2,133,663 


The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  coalfield  in 
1912  was  10,742. 
The    reserve    of    coal    is    estimated    at    about 
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l,507y000»000  tons,  allowmg  for  the  amount  raised 
sinoe  the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal 
Supplies.  In  the  estimate  made  for  the  Commission 
the  coal  was  assumed  to  extend  and  to  be  workable 
five  miles  under  sea  from  the  coast,  but  only  along 
twelve  miles  of  coast  line.  The  undersea  coal  will 
probably  eventually  be  workable  under  a  much 
larger  area  when  the  price  of  coal  justifies  the  cost. 

Bristol  and  Somerset  Coalfield 

This  coalfield  occupies  a  basin  elongated  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  extending  from  Wickwar 
in  Gloucestershire  at  the  north  end,  for  twenty-five 
miles  southwards  to  near  Frome.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  field  lie  between  Bristol  and  Bath,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badstock  to  the  south.  The 
succession  of  the  strata  corresponds  roughly  with 
that  of  South  Wales,  but  aU  parts  of  the  coal 
measures  tend  to  be  thicker  in  the  Bristol  district. 
Looking  at  the  geology  of  the  field  broadly  we  may 
presimie  that  the  Somerset  basin  is  the  result  of  two 
synclinal  folds  crossing  one  another  nearly  at  right 
angles.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  series  of  folds  in 
this  r^on,  one  running  east  and  west,  and  another 
north-north-east  to  south-south-west.  The  South 
Wales  coalfield  is  a  great  syncline  of  the  east  and 
west  series,  its  termination  eastward  being  due  to 
an  anticline  of  the  other  series.  On  the  east  of  that 
anticline  comes  the  syncline  of  the  north-north-east 
and  south-south-west  series,  and  this  brings  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  coalfield  as  a  continuation  of  the 
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Soath  Wales  syncline.  The  next  north-north-east 
and  south-south-west  syncline  to  the  east  produces 
the  Bristol  and  Somerset  coalfield  where  it  crosses 
the  next  east  and  west  syncline  immediately  south 
of  the  South  Wales  coalfield,  a  syncline  partly 
covered  by  Triassic  rocks  in  South  Glamorgan  but 
largely  covered  by  the  Bristol  Channel.  This 
Bristol  Channel  east  and  west  syncline  is  one  possibly 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  may  extend  right 
across  England  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  under 
the  covering  of  newer  strata,  and  be  responsible  for 
the  Kent  coalfield.  If  this  be  so  it  may,  indeed, 
have  produced  coal  basins  under  Wiltshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire  and  Surrey  (south  of  Croydon),  but 
this  remains  to  be  proved  by  numerous  deep  borings. 
Whilst  the  Bristol  and  Somerset  field  as  a  whole 
may,  as  above  stated,  be  regarded  as  one  basin,  the 
colliery  operations  and  geological  surveying  have 
shown  that  it  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  smaller 
basins  by  earth-movements  later  in  age  than  the 
coal-measures,  but  completed  before  the  deposition 
of  the  Triassic  strata  which  overlie  them.  At  the 
close  of  the  long  period  intervening  between  the 
Carboniferous  and  Triassic  areas,  the  coal-measure 
basins  stood  out  as  hills  or  elevated  plateaux,^  and 
the  Triassic  marls  and  pebble-beds  were  deposited 
around  them  and  eventually  covered  them.  There 
are  probably  concealed  extensions  of  the  coalfield 
in  several  directions — to  the  west  under  the  Severn, 
to   the   south   beyond   the  Mendip   Hills,   though 

» See  Chapter  11. 
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probably  at  great  deptdi,  and  eaBtwards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath. 

The  coalfl  of  the  Somerset  and  Bristol  field  are  of 
very  varying  quality.  The  best  steam  coais  have 
given  satisfactory  results  in  ooean-going  steamers, 
and  there  are  found  excellent  faonse-<)oals,  good  gas 
ooal,  and  ordinary  bituminous  coking  and  manu- 
facturing coalsy  for  all  of  which  there  is  a  very  fair 
demand  in  the  district.  The  railways  serving  this 
coalfield  are  the  Great  Western  and  Midland. 

The  output  of  coal  in  Bristol  and  Soii^ersetshire 
haA  grown  somewhat,  though  not  rapidly  : — 


Output. 

1870 625,000 

1880  . 

767,800 

1890  . 

921,870 

1805  . 

841,490 

1900  , 

1,046,792 

1905  . 

967,442 

1910  . 

1,208,046 

1911  . 

1,161,023 

1912  . 

» 

i 

1 

1,072,356 

The  output  of  one  large  colliery  company  in  South 
Wales  or  Durham  often  surpasses  the  whole  output 
of  this  county. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  1912  was 
6,448. 

The  reserve  of  coal  was  estimated  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal  Supplies,  1904,  and  allowing  for 
coal  subsequently  worked  may  be  put  at  about 
4188,000,000  tons. 
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The  level  of  wages  is  low  in  this  coalfield,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  stumbling-blobks  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  when,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  minimum  wage  agitation,  they  sought 
to  establish  a  national  minimum  for  coal  hewers  at 
the  same  ^ure  for  all  coalfields.  There  were  loud 
protests  from  the  coalfields  of  Forest  of  Dean  and 
Somerset,  the  miners  fearing  that  their  employers 
were  right  in  saying  that  many  of  the  mines  would 
have  to  close  down  if  wages  were  raised  to  'such  an 
extent.  The  cause  of  the  low  wages  of  the  district 
must  be  a  matter  of  surmise,  but  amongst  other 
possible  reasons  some  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
facte^  that  this  comparatively  small  coalfield  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  agricultural  districts  in 
which  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  youthful  labourers, 
that  Bristol  is  not  growing  fast  as  an  industrial 
centre,  and  thus  is  not  creating  a  great  demand  for 
coal  or  for  men's  labour  in  other  employments,  and 
that  the  mining  has  so  far  been  mainly  at  shallow 
depths,  the  hewers  requiring  less  skill  and  intelli- 
gence than  in  most  deep  mines. 

■ 

Devonshire  Cvim  and  LignUe 

It  will  be  news  to  many  that  Devonshire  produces 
coal-— of  whatever  kind.  In  fact  it  produces  two 
kinds — cidm  from  the  culm-measures  of  mid-Devon 
and  the  west  coast,  and  lignite  from  Bovey  Tracey, 
near  Ohudleigh  and  Newton  Abbot. 

The  culm-measures  are  contemporaneous  with  the 
middle    and   upper   coal-measures,    but   are   very 
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di£Eeient  in  appearauoe.  They  are  slates  and 
shales  with  but  few  sandy  beds.  They  eontain 
seams  ol  anthracite  which  is  in  Deyonshire  called 
culmy  and  this  has  for  centuries  been  worked  in  a 
small  way  near  Bideford.  In  1856  the  amount  pro- 
duced was  5,036  tons,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
even  then  on  the  decline,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
production  since  1879,  when  the  figure  given  is  600 
tons. 

The  lignite  beds  of  Bovey  Tracey  are  kiteresting 
as  the  only  example  in  this  country  of  coal  not  of 
carboniferous  age.  It  occurs  in  Tertiary  beds,  which 
lie  above  the  Triassic,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
series,  and  are  probably  not  one-tenth  the  age  of 
the  coal  measures.  This  is  evident  from  its  different 
appearance,  as  it  is  only  partially  fossilized.  It  is 
dark  brown  in  colour  and  friable,  and  soft  enough 
to  take  an  impression  from  the  finger  nail.  It  feels 
lighter  than  coal,  and  absorbs  moisture.  The  total 
output  at  Bovey  Tracey  ia  1853  was  18,633  tons, 
but  the  workings,  which  were  established  at  the 
beginniog  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier, 
gradually  declined,  the  output  being  only  1,383  tons 
in  1869.  The  decay  of  the  industry  was  due,  as  in 
the  case  of  culm,  to  the  cheapening  of  coal  in  the 
locality  by  improved  means  of  transit. 

In  other  countries  the  mining  of  lignite,  or  brown 
coal  as  it  is  widely  called,  is  a  most  important 
industry.  Therse  are  large  deposits  in  North 
Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  and  in 
North  America,  India  and  Japan,  Tertiary  coals  are 
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extensively  mined,  they  being  in  some  cases  more 
mineralised  than  t3rpical  brown  coal.  The  output 
of  lignite  in  European  countries  is  as  follows  : — 

Table  of  Lignitb  Pboduotion  Abroad. 


1911. 

1912. 

Tons. 

Tone. 

Germany 

70,469,000 

79,634,000 

Austria 

24,859,000 

26,861,000 

Hungary 

8,024,000 

France 

697,000 

739,0001 

Bosnia 

767,000 

Italy    . 

648,000 

663,0001 

Spain  . 

248,000 

— 

Servia 

263,000 

Bulgaria 

241,000 

In  Germany  the  price  of  lignite  is  only  about  2s,  6d. 
per  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth. 

Forest  of  Dean  Coalfield 

As  explained  above,  the  Forest  of  Dean  occupies  a 
small,  irregular  oval  basin  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  South  Wales  east  and  west  syncline  with  a 
syncline  running  north-north-east  and  south-south- 
west. It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  basin,  the  margin 
being  completely  defined  by  the  outcrop  of  the 
massive  millstone  grit.  The  area  covered  by  coal 
measures  is  34  square  miles,  and  there  are  16 
workable  seams  over  one  foot  in  thickness,  the  best 
known  seam  being  the  Colef ord  Highdelf  coal  in  the 
Lower  Series. 

^  Provisional  figuies. 
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The  seams  at  present  worked  yield  a  rather 
soft  bituminous  coal  suitable  for  household,  manu- 
facturing and  gas-making  purposes.  The  lower 
seams,  which  are  being  developed  by  deep  mining, 
afford  second-class  steam  coals. 

Coal  has  been  worked  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  from 
very  ancient  times  ;  but  always,  until  the  past  few 
years,  by  working  from  the  outcrop  down  the  dip 
of  the  beds  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.  The 
mines  have,  therefore,  generally  become  waterlogged 
at  no  great  depth,  their  output  not  justifying  the 
very  powerful  steam  pumps  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  down  the  water. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  system  of  mineral 
rights  in  force  in  this  coalfield  which  has  come  down 
from  feudal  times,  modified  only  by  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament.  The  whole  of  the  Forest  is  Crown 
property  both  as  to  surface  and  mineral  rights,  and 
it  is  administered  in  London  by  the  Office  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  locally  by  two  Deputy  Gavellers, 
one  of  whom  heus  the  duty  of  issuing  mineral  leases. 
These,  however,  are  of  a  peculiar  form  and  are 
called  gaies.  Just  as  owners  of  surrounding  lands 
have  certain  defined  rights  of  use  of  neighbouring 
common  lands,  so  the  freeminers  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  are  entitled  to  a  gale  or  lease  of  a  defined  area, 
from  which  they  may  work  mineral  on  payment  of 
a  small  royalty  to  the  Crown. 

A  freeminer  is  a  man  who  has  been  bom  within 
the  Hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  is  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  worked  a  year  and  a  day 
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in  a  coal  or  iron  mine  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Haying 
fulfilled  these  conditions,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
registered  in  the  gaveller's  books,  kept  at  the 
Crown  Office  at  Coleford,  and  it  is  part  of  the 
deputy  gaveller's  duty  to  ascertain  that  these 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled  before  registering  a 
freeminer. 

A  freeminer  is  entitled  to  apply  for  and  have 
granted  to  him  an  area  of  coal  or  iron  ore,  locally 
termed  a  gale,  upon  such  terms  as  the  gavdler  con- 
siders fair  and  reasonable,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  the  rents  and  royalties  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  working  of  the  gale  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  appended  to  the  award  of  coal  and 
iron  mines  of  1841. 

A  freeminer  cannot  be  the  registered  owner  of 
more  than  three  gales.  The  grant  is  in  fee  simple^ 
subject  to  a  rent  or  royalty  payable  to  the  Crown, 
which  they  can  revise  every  twenty-one  years.  The 
gales  vary  in  size  from  a  few  acres  up  to  700  or  800 
acres.  The  largest  gale  granted  to  the  freeminers 
ki  one  was  the  United  Deep,  which  approached 
2,000  acres. 

The  method  of  granting  the  gales  is  as  follows  : — 
When  a  gale  is  surrendered  or  becomes  forfeited  for 
non-compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant, 
fourteen  days'  notice  is  given  in  the  local  newspapers 
of  such  surrender  or  forfeiture,  and  the  advertise- 
ment states  that  application  for  the  re-grant  of  the 
gale  will  be  received  at  the  Crown  Office  upon  a 
certain  day  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  five.    All 
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applications  received  upon  this  day  are  treated  as 
being  simultaneous. 

The  application  having  been  made,  it  is  open  to 
any  of  the  applicants  to  request  that  the  gale  be 
granted,  and  if  such  a  request  is  made  the  applicants 
either  agree  together  amongst  themselves  to  nomi- 
nate one  of  their  number  to  receive  the  grant  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  number  of  applicants,  or  a 
lottery  is  held  to  decide  to  whom  the  grant  is  to  be 
made.  A  copy  of  the  grant  is  kept  in  a  book  at  the 
Crown  Offices  at  Coleford.^ 

The  amount  of  actual  mining  done  by  the  free- 
miners  themselves  is  small,  as  they  have  not  usually 
possessed  the  necessaiy  capital,  or  cared  to  risk  it, 
in  workings  on  the  scale  which  is  necessary  now  that 
most  of  the  gales  on  the  outcrop  are  exhausted  to 
waterlevel.  Hence  the  freeminer  has  become  a 
concessionaire  who  sells  or  leases  his  rights  to  a 
capitalist  who  opens  a  colliery  in  the  usual  way. 
Difficulties  arose  when  galees  attempted  to  dispose  of 
their  interests  as  regards  the  deeper  measures,  as 
single  gales  were  rarely  large  enough  for  working 
economically  by  a  deep  pit,  whilst  the  Forest  rules 
prescribed  barriers  of  coal  to  be  left  unworked 
between  adjoining  gales.  In  occasional  cases  the 
gaveUer  could  grant  the  right  of  removing  a  barrier  ; 
but  the  fact  of  the  mine-owner  having  to  deal 
through    different    galees    made    the    negotiations 

^  This  account  of  the  rights  of  the  freemineis  is  baaed  npon  a 
statement  by  Mr.  W.  Forster  Brown  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Coal  Supplies,  1905 ;   Report,  Part  X.,  p.  362. 
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complex  and  often  fruitless,  with  the  result  that  the 
deep  measures  remained  unworked.  By  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1904^  however,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  leasing  large  areas  of  the 
principal  seams  m  the  lower  series ;  and  these 
facilities  have  led  to  a  number  of  areas  being  taken 
up  in  which  deep  pits  have  been  sunk.  These 
developments  are  creating  quite  a  revolution  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  greatly  increasing  the  employment, 
raising  wages  and  making  the  provision  of  further 
housing  accommodation  an  urgent  necessity.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  coalfield  in  1912 
was  8,624. 

The  output  of  coal  has  been  increasing  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  figures  for  the  coalfield 
being  as  follows  : — 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1851  . 

335,000 

1896 

872,000 

1860  . 

587,000 

1900 

.  1,060,000 

1870  . 

835,000 

1905 

.  1,388,476 

1880  . 

754,000 

1910 

.  1,477,150 

1890  . 

853,000 

1911 

.   1,436,200 

1912  . 

1,567,701 

The  available  reserve  of  coal  remaining  unworked 
at  the  present  date  (end  of  1913)  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies, 
is  about  248,000,000  tons. 

The  coalfield  is  served  by  two  railways:  the 
Oreat  Western  and  the  Midland,  and  a  little  coal  is 
shipped  in  small  coasting  steamers  at  Newnham 
and  Lydney. 
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The  wages  earned  by  the  mmers  are  comparatiy^y 
low,  and  m  striking  contrast  to  those  of  South 
Wales,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  slow  growth  of 
demand  for  labour,  together  with  a  falling  demand 
in  the  agricultursd  districts  surrounding.  The  deep 
mines  are  now  paying  rather  better  wages.  The 
trade  union  is  the  Forest  of  Dean  Miners'  Associa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  member  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  which  has  existed  since  1895,  con- 
sists of  eleven  representatives  of  the  owners  and  an 
equal  number  appointed  by  the  Miners'  Association. 
Its  object  is  to  settle  disputes  at  individual  collieries 
which  affect  the  whole  of  the  workmen  of  any  grade 
in  that  colliery  or  one  seam  of  that  colliery.  It 
does  not  regulate  the  percentage  addition  to  the 
standard  wages,  that  duty  being  performed  by  a 
standing  Joint  Committee,  there  being  a  sliding 
Qoale  stiU  in  force. ^  The  designations  Conciliation 
Board  and  Joint  Conmuttee  have  unfortunately 
been  interchanged  in  their  meaning  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  body  which  regulates  the  percentage 
addition  to  wages  is  always  called  the  Conciliation 
Board,  and  that  which  settles  disputes  at  individual 
collieries  the  Joint  Committee.  The  Joint  District 
Board  under  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  (1912)  decided 
that  the  minimum  wage  should  be  the  standard  day- 
wage  at  each  colliery  for  each  class  of  workmen 
plus  30  per  cent.,  giving  an  actual  minimum  for 

>  See  Oiapter  XVIII. 
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most  workmen  of  from  38.  lid,  to  5^.  per  day.    This 
Compares  with  4^.  9d.  to  6^.  10|<2.  in  South  Wsdes. 

The  Midland  Coalfield 

In  the  Midland  counties  of  Staffordshire,  Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Leicestershire  and  Shropshire, 
occur  a  number  of  coalfields  more  or  less  detached 
from  one  another  and  of  varying  sizes,  the  lai^st 
being  the*  North  Staffordshire  and  the  South 
Staffordshire  coalfields.  The  North  Staffordshire 
or  Potteries  coalfield  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape, 
and  covers  an  area  of  about  110  square  miles. 
If  the  Oheadle  district,  which  forms  a  detached 
basin  on  the  east,  be  included,  the  area  is  128  square 
miles.  The  coalfield  is  traversed  by  numerous 
faults ;  and  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
strata,  the  seams  of  coal  are  frequently  inclined 
at  very  steep  angles,  and  in  some  instances  are  nearly 
vertical.  There  are  36  seams  of  1  foot  6  inches  and 
over  in  thickness  in  North  Staffordshire  with  an 
aggregate  of  144  feet  of  coal.  Most  of  the  seams 
now  worked  average  about  6  feet  in  thickness,  the 
coal  produced  being  suitable  for  house,  steam  and 
manufactxuing  purposes,  and  some  also  for  cokir^ 
and  gas  manufacture.  The  Gheadle  portion  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  coalfield  contains  17  seams  with 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  65  feet. 

The  South  Staffordshire  coalfield,  between  Cannock 
Chase  and  Clent  Hills,  has  a  total  area  of  about  150 
square  miles,  including  the  extensions  under  newer 
strata  yet  unproved.    The  number  of  seams  varies 
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from  6  to  11,  and  in  thickness  from  1  to  30  feet ; 
the  aggregate  thickness  is  about  65  feet.  The 
celebrated  30-feet  seam,  which  occnrs  in  the  ndgh- 
bonrhood  of  Dudley,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Ten- 
yard  "  or  ''  thick  coal,"  is  really  a  combination  of 
seyerskl  thinner  seams,  which  a  few  miles  away  oooar 
separated  by  intervening  sands  and  shales.  This 
thick  seimi  has  been  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
district,  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  worked  out 
except  in  a  few  old  and  flooded  mines  which  may 
some  day  be  drained.  The  bulk  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  coals  are  suitable  for  houselkdd  use 
and  for  smelting  and  manufacturing,  but  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  true  steam  coal.  The  coals  on 
the  southern  margin  are  of  poor  quality,  and  for 
this  reason  have  been  considered  unprofitable  to 
work. 

The  Warwickshire  coalfield  lies  between  the  towns 
of  Coventry,  Nuneaton  and  Tamworth,  and  is  about 
60  square  miles  in  area,  including  the  concealed 
portion  so  far  proved.  There  are  10  seams  varying 
in  thickness  from  1  to  16  feet  with  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  40  feet.  Die  coal  measures  lie  in  a 
broad  basin  almost  flat  in  the  centre  and  rising 
rapidly  on  the  eastern  and  north-western  edges. 
This  coi^eld  is  fortunate  in  being  comparatively 
free  from  serious  faults  and  other  irregularities.  It 
is  probable  that  the  coalfield  extends  further  to  the 
south  and  west  under  the  Permian  and  Triassic 
strata  than  has  yet  been  proved.  Pits  are  now 
being  sunk  around  Coventry,  and  it  is  possible  the 
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coal  may  be  proved  to  extend  southwards  to  Kenil- 
worth  and  even  to  Warwick. 

The  Leicestershire  coalfield  is  only  about  30 
square  miles  in  area  in  its  visible  portions,  but  in 
addition  there  is  a  further  area  of  about  55  square 
miles  which  has  been  proved,  but  has  not  been 
developed.  The  centre  of  the  coalfield  is  at  the 
town  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouohe.  The  number  of  seams 
varies  from  22  to  33,  of  a  thickness  ranging  from 
1  to  16  feet,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  is  about 
94  feet.  The  principal  seams  are  the  Slate,  Ell,  Rider, 
and  Twoyard  coal.  In  some  collieries  the  seamys 
are  very  near  to  one  another  and  can  consequently 
be  worked  together  and  with  comparative  cheapness. 

The  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire  coalfields  are 
many  in  number  and  include  Coalbrookdale,  Shrews- 
bury, Le  Botwood,  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  Dryton  and 
dee  Coalfields.  These  coalfields  extend  irregularly 
from  Shrewsbury  to  the  River  Teme,  and  they  are 
mainly  irregular  basins,  with  a  tendency  to  a  pre- 
dominantly eastward  dip  of  the  strata.  The  total 
area  is  about  98  square  nules.  There  are  generally 
seven  seams  with  an  aggregate  of  15  feet.  In  the 
Shrewsbury  coalfield,  however,  only  three  seams 
are  known  and  the  total  thickness  is  only  6  feet. 
The  Le  Botwood  and  Dryton  coalfields  have  been 
abandoned  for  some  years  on  account  of  the  fewness 
and  thinness  of  their  seams. 

Midland  coals  are  for  the  most  part  dry,  and  of  a 
bituminous  character,  suitable  mainly  for  household 
purposes   and   for   smelting   and   manufacturing ; 
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there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  gas  and 
coking  coal  in  North  Staffordshire.  The  Midland 
coalfields  contain  numerous  seams  of  ironstone,  and 
it  was  the  existence  of  this  mineral  in  the  district 
that  mainly  led  to  the  development  of  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  and  other  big  towns  in  the  ''  Black 
Country  "  region.  In  North  Staffordshire,  the  coal 
seams  are  interspersed  with  layers  of  excellent  clay, 
and  this  association  of  coal  and  clay  was  responsible 
principally  for  the  development  of  the  pottery 
industry  in  this  locality. 

The  amount  of  unworked  coal  in  the  Midlands, 
including  seams  of  1  foot  or  over,  to  a  depth  of 
4,000  feet,  has  recently  been  estimated  as  follows^ : — 


North  Stafford- 

ESTDCATB OF  COAT.  RbSBBVXS. 

No.  of 
Seams. 

Thickness. 

AreaSq. 
Miles. 

1000  tons. 

30  to  36 

1  to  10 

110 

\ 

shire     . 

Agg.  148 

Gheadle   . 

17 

1  to  6 
Agg.65J 

18 

17,372,401 

South  Stafford- 

6 to  11 

1  to  30 

149 

J 

shire     . 

Agg.  65 

Warwickshire   . 

10 

1  to  16 

Agg.  40 

56 

1,468,425 

Leicestershire  . 

22  to  33 

1  to  16 
Agg.  94 

84 

2,534,285 

Shropshire  & 

7 

Agg.  16 

96 

370,767 

Worcestershire 

513 

1  Anhrey  Strahan  in  The  Coal  Resources  of  the  World, 
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The  extent  of  coal  production  in  each  of  the 
counties  in  this  coalfield  and  the  total  production 
of  the  coalfield  as  a  whole  are  given  in  the  following 
tables  : — 


Coal  Prodttotion  m  Midland  CotTNTiES,   1912, 


County. 

Staffordshire 

Warwickshire 

Worcestershire 

Leicestershire 

Shropshire 


Output  in  Tous. 

13,696,886 
4,677,758 

516,090 
2,765,103 

772,205 

22,328,042 


Growth  of  Coal  Peoduction  in  the  Midland 


Year. 

1895 
1900 
1906 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


COAT.FTWT.D. 

Oatput. 

No.  of 

Tono. 

Persona  employed. 

.      17,593,163 

62,178 

.     20,878,348 

70,299 

.     20,323,761 

74,590 

.     22,963,165 

87,539 

.     23,232,265 

89,160 

.     22,328,042 

91,551 

,     24,075,950 

96,423 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  WELSH,  IRISH  AND  SCOTCH 

COALFIELDS 

THE   SOUTH  WALES  COALFIELD 

Extent  and  Structure  of  the  CocUfield 

Thb  South  Wales  coalfield  is  in  many  respects  the 
principal  coalfield  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
besides  the  exceptional  quality  of  the  mineral  it  is 
the  largest  continuous  coalfield,  covering  nearly 
1000  square  miles.  It  extends  from  Pontypool  in 
Monmouthshire  westward  as  far  as  St.  Bride's  Bay 
on  the  west  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  a  distance  of 
nearly  seventy  miles,  whilst  its  width  at  its  widest 
point  is  about  eighteen  miles,  and  it  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Mon- 
mouth, and  portions  of  Brecknock,  Carmarthen  and 
Pembroke.  The  coalfield  forms  an  elongated  oval 
trough,  or  syTidine,  lying  in  a  depression  of  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  rocks,  the  dip  of  the  measures  being 
from  the  outside  towards  the  centre.  Along  most 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  coalfield  the  strata 
dip  much  more  steeply  northward  than  the  same 
strata  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  coalfield  dip  to 
the  southward.  This  is  shown  clearly  in  the  cross 
section  in  Fig.  5,  chapter  II,  p.  25,  and  it  is  a  factor 
which  has  had  a  considerable  infiuence  on  the 
development  of  the  coalfield.    Owing  to  the  difficulty 

03 
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of  working  steep  measures,  and  the  expense  of 
mining  at  the  depth  to  which  the  measures  quickly 
descend  on  the  southern  boundary,  deep  mining  has 
not  been  undertaken  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
coalfield  until  quite  recent  years.  Coal  has  for  long 
been  worked  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
coalfield,  both  by  levels  and  slants  on  the  northern 
outcrop  and  by  pits  sunk  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  outcrop. 

A  kind  of  arch,  or  anticlinal  ridge,  in  the  strata 
runs  east  and  west  through  the  coalfield,  bringing 
the  important  seams  of  steam  coal  comparatively 
near  the  surface  in  a  central  east  and  west  zone. 
When  this  was  realised  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  minerals  throughout  this 
area  were  quickly  leased  for  the  sinking  of  large 
collieries.  It  is  in  the  area  of  this  anticlinal  ridge, 
and  between  the  ridge  and  the  northern  boundary, 
that  all  the  important  and  weU-known  steam  coal 
collieries  of  South  Wales  are  situated.  The 
measures  also  curve  slightly  upwards  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction  along  the  length  of  the  field, 
so  that  the  lower  coal  seams,  which  are  in  parts  of 
the  central  portion  too  deep  to  be  worked,  are 
rendered  available  over  most  of  the  coalfield. 

The  surface  of  the  coalfield  is  carved  into  a  series 
of  deep  and  narrow  valleys  by  the  forces  of  denuda^ 
tion.  The  pedestrian  climbing  to  the  top  of  almost 
any  of  the  hills  dividing  them  sees  at  once  that  all 
the  hills  are  of  about  the  same  level,  forming  a  great 
moorland  plateau,  the  area  of  the  valleys  being  less 
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than  that  of  the  flat-topped  hills,  which  are  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  hard  Pennant  sandstone.  A 
map  showing  the  rivers  and  railways  resembles 
closely  a  gridiron,  or  a  series  of  gridkons,  the 
valleys  being  generally  nearly  parallel. 

The  coal  seams  of  the  upper  series  crop  out  on 
the  mountam  sides,  and  these  are  largely  worked  by 
levels  and  slants,  forms  of  mines  which  are  quite 
unusual  in  other  coalfields.  The  general  direction 
of  the  valle3rs  is  from  north  to  south,  but  some  of 
them,  especially  in  the  western  half  of  the  coalfield, 
run  more  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Some  of 
the  vaUeys  are  quite  short,  their  entrances  lying  close 
to  the  sea  ;  but  others  are  from  20  to  40  miles  long. 
The  western  portion  of  the  coalfield  is  deeply  pene- 
trated by  the  Carmarthen  and  Swansea  Bajrs, 
under  which  exists  a  large  quantity  of  workable 
coal,  a  small  part  of  which  is  already  being  worked. 

Coal  Meaaurea 

The  coal  measures  vary  from  about  4,000  to 
12,000  feet  thick,  and  consist  of  three  series  : — 

(1)  Upper  Series,  consisting  of  shales,  fire  clay, 
sandstone,  and  several  seams  of  more  or  less 
bituminous  coal. 

(2)  Pennant  Orit.  This  is  a  thick  band  of  massive 
sandstones,  with  some  shales  and  conglomer- 
ates at  the  base.  It  contains  a  few  seams  of 
good  coal  in  the  western  portion  of  the  field 
only. 
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(3)  Lower  Shale  Series.  This  series  contains  the 
largest  number  of  seams,  and  the  best  steam 
coals.  Near  the  northern  outcrop  it  also 
contains  bands  of  ironstone,  the  existence  oi 
which  accounts  for  the  many  ironworks  in 
this  region.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
these  ores  are  not  mined  to  the  same  extent 
as  formerly,  as  the  iron  manufacturers  are 
able  to  obtain  supplies  cheaper  from  abroad. 
The  Millstone  Grit,  with  beds  of  shale  and 
impersistent  coal  seams,  forms  the  base  of 
this  series. 

The  field  is  bounded  on  all  sides,  excejpt  in  Swansea 
and  Carmarthen  Bays,  by  outcrops  of  mountain 
limestone,  which  form  striking  and  beautiful  ranges 
of  hills,  running  mainly  east  and  west. 

Character  of  Coal 

The  coal  varies  much  in  character,  passing  from 
anthracite  through  the  well-known  steam  coals 
to  bituminous  house  coal.  Welsh  steam  coal  is 
famous  the  whole  world  over ;  there  are  numerous 
varieties,  but  the  kinds  in  demand  for  Admiralty 
purposes  are  regarded  as  superior  to  any  other  coal 
now  being  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  Monmouthshire  bitumin- 
ous coals  are  also  of  very  good  quality,  being  hard, 
large,  clean,  and  well  suited  for  use  in  all  kinds  of 
climates,  on  account  of  their  resistance  to  atmos- 
pheric influences.  The  semi-bituminous  coals  are 
much  used  for  ships'  bunkers. 
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Anthracite,  or  "  stone  ooal,"  id  mined  in  the  north- 
western and  western  districts  of  the  field.  The  exact 
limits  of  the  anthracite  field  cannot  be  clearly 
defined,  for  the  seams  of  anthracite  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  dry  steam  coal  and  bituminous 
steam  coal  f oimd  in  the  southern  and  central  areas 
of  the  coalfield.  There  is  a  gradation  in  two  ways  ; 
for  in  the  anthracite  coalfield,  as  the  lower  coal 
measures  are  penetrated,  each  seam  is  found  to  be 
more  anthraoitic  than  the  one  above,  whilst  each 
particular  seam  varies  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
becoming  more  anthraoitic  as  the  northern  and 
north-western  border  of  the  coalfield  is  approached. 
The  piurest  anthracite  is  found  in  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Gwendraeth  valley  towards  Kidwelly.  The  coal 
in  the  narrow  strip  of  coal  measures  in  Pembroke- 
shire is  also  almost  entirely  anthracite. 

A  big  fault  running  north-east  and  south-west 
along  the  Vale  of  Neath  divides  the  South  Wales 
coalfield  into  an  eastern  and  western  portioui  the 
downthrow  side  being  on  the  north  and  west.  The 
anthracite  seams,  which  become  less  pnre,  that 
is  to  say,  more  bituminous,  as  they  approach  this 
fault,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  anthracite  to 
the  east  of  it. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  easily  be  understood 
that  the  above  classes  of  coal  can  be  worked  from 
the  same  mine ;  for  example,  the  upper  seams  may 
yield  house-coal,  and  the  lower  seams  a  bituminous 
steam  coal ;  or  sometimes  the  upper  seams  are 
hard  steam  coal  and  the  lower  seams  anthracite, 
o 
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The  best  house  coal  occurs  in  seams  like  the  No.  2 
Bhondda,  which  are  of  small  extent,  as  they  are  out- 
liers or  detached  areas  of  coal,  lying  often  high  up 
in  the  mountains  where  they  crop  out  on  the  hillside, 
and  have  in  past  centuries  been  worked  by  quarry- 
ing.   They  are  now  worked  by  levels  and  slants; 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  three  principal 
classes  of  coal  were  estimated  by  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis 
for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  (1904) 
to  be  as  follows  : — Bituminous,  30*42  per  cent. ; 
Steam,  47*31  per  cent. ;  Anthracite,  22-27  per  cent. 
The  number  of  workable  seams  varies  over  the  coal- 
field. In  Monmouthshire  twelve  are  known  with 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  42  feet ;  in  some 
parts  of  Glamorgan,  however,  there  are  more  than 
40  seams  with  a  total  thickness  exceeding  120  feet, 
while  in  Pembrokeshire  again  the  number  of  seams 
diminishes  to  about  18  with  30  feet  of  workable  coal 
at  the  utmost.  The  strata  in  the  latter  region 
where  the  coal  is  all  anthracite  are  very  much  dis- 
turbed. 

South  Wales  has  practically  a  monopoly  of 
anthracite  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  exports  it 
largely  to  the  Continent.^  As  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  fuel  grows,  as  it  is  certain  to  do,  mining 
development  in  the  anthracite  area  must  increase 
veiy  considerably.  There  are  at  present  a  number 
of  collieries  working  anthracite,  but  most  of  them 
are  comparatively  small.  There  are  only  seven  pits 
employing  more  than  500  men  each,  and  only  three 

1  See  Chapter  XXTTT. :  The  ArUhraeUe  Ootd  Trade, 
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colliery  companies  employing  more  than  1000  men 
at  all  their  pits.  This  compares  with  figures  of  from 
1,500  to  3,000  men  in  many  of  the  single  pits  of 
the  steam  coal  area,  and  of  5,000  to  12,000  men 
each  employed  by  the  largest  steam  coal  colliery 
companies.^  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  anthracite 
field  is  not  too  small,  and  the  strata  too  disturbed 
for  collieries  to  be  worked  upon  a  very  large  scale. 

History 

Coal  was  won  in  quarries  and  small  slants  along 
the  outcrops  at  least  four  hundred  years  ago ; 
and  numerous  mineral  leases  for  21  years,  three 
lives  and  other  periods,  granted  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  from  1611  to  1677  on  the  estate  which  has 
now  descended  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute  are  extant.^ 

It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
that  mining  can  be  said  to  have  become  an  industry 
in  the  district.  A  great  impetus  to  coal-mining 
was  given  by  the  use  of  coal  for  smelting  iron  which 
was  commenced  about  1770  by  the  first  John  Guest, 
at  Dowlais.  At  this  time  coal  was  exported  from 
the  Merthyr  and  Dowlais  district,  but  only  in  smaU 
quantities  on  the  backs  of  ponies  and  donkeys, 
which  travelled  in  trains  over  the  mountain  paths, 
each  carrying  130  pounds,  both  into  Herefordshire 
and  down  to  Cardiff,  where  a  little  was  shipped  in 

'  A  list  of  the  principal  South  Wales  colliery  companies  and  the 
nnmber  of  men  employed  by  each  is  given  in  Appendix  3. 

•  Charles  Wilkins :  Hutory  of  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Trades  in  South 
Wales,  1903,  p.;^19. 
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coasting  boat.  Iron  was  taken  down  to  the  port 
in  wagons^  two  tons  at  a  time 'drawn  by  four  horses 
over  frightfully  rough  roads.  The  making  of  the 
road  down  the  TaflE  valley  in  1767,  coupled  with 
the  use  of  coal  for  smelting,  was  a  great  stimulus 
to  mining. 

The  greatest  stimulus,  however,  was  provided 
by  the  opening  of  the  Glamorgan  Canal  from  Merthyr 
to  Cardiff  in  1798  ;  and  its  extension  a  little  later 
to  Aberdare  opened  up  that  valley,  which  had  already 
been  the  seat  of  iron  works  and  coal  mining,  though 
subsidiary  to  Merthyr  and  Dowlais.  The  canal  waa 
built  of  very  narrow  gauge,  and  although  for  many 
years  it  easily  paid  its  maximum  dividend  of  8  per 
cent.,  it  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  district ; 
and  finisher  developments  only  became  possible 
with  the  opening  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  in  1841. 
There  has  been  a  very  striking  and  steady  growth  of 
the  coal  traffic  on  this  railway,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table : — 

Tape  Vale  Railway  Mikebal  Tbabtic. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1841  . 

41,669 

1883  . 

.   8,614,716 

1842  . 

114,516 

1890  . 

.   10,812,942 

1843  . 

152,100 

1893  . 

.  11,342,905 

1863  . 

874,362 

1903  . 

.  16,168,838 

1863  . 

.   2,772,011 

1912  . 

.  14,476,068 

1873  . 

.   4,527,641 

1913  . 

.  19,392,267 

Prom    1841    onwards   begins   the   great   era   of 
expansion  in  the  Taff  Basin,  which  includes  most  of 
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the  middle  part  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield — ^the 
Rhondda,  Aberdare,  and  Merthyr  valleya.  The 
coal  mining  industry  in  South  Wales  has  been  con- 
stantly hampered  in  its  growth  by  the  want  of 
adequate  transport  and  shipping  f  aoilities,  and  is  so 
at  the  present  day. 

Whilst  the  development  of  the  Merthyr  (Upper 
Taff)  and  Aberdare  valleys  was  proceeding  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  interesting 
developments  took  place  in  the  Monmouthshire 
valleys.  As  in  Glamorgan,  it  was  on  the  northern 
outcrop  that  coal  was  exploited  first  on  a  large  scale  ; 
but  in  Monmouthshire  also,  principally  for  the  iron 
manufacture.  There  are  four  parallel  valleys  in 
North  Monmouthshire,  named  Rhymney,  Sirhowy, 
Ebbwy,  and  Blaina.  Each  is  a  deeply  cut,  narrow 
vaUey,  several  miles  long,  the  sides  rising  up  steeply 
to  a  peaty  moorland  plateau  which  rises  northwards 
from  1000  feet  to  about  1,300  feet  above  sea  level. 
At  the  very  top  of  each  valley  were  found  the  rich 
crops  of  coal  with  seams  of  ironstone  and  limestone 
close  at  hand.  Works  were  established  in  each 
vidley,  which,  after  several  changes  of  ownership, 
came  in  the  30's,  40's  and  50's  of  last  century,  to 
be  vested  in  large  limited  liability  companies,  one 
for  each  valley.  Thus  there  are  respectively  in  the 
four  valleys :  the  Rhynmey  Iron  Company,  the 
Tredegar  Iron  &  Coal  C!ompany,  the  Ebbw  Vale 
Steel  &  Iron  Company,  and  the  Nantyglo  &  Blaina 
Ircmworks  Company.  Working  many  miles  away 
from  existing  towns,  these  companies  formed  com- 
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plete  industrial  colonies.  They  owned  or  leased 
the  whole  of  the  land  and  minerals  in  their  areas 
for  miles  ;  they  had  to  build  many  hundreds  of 
cottages  for  their  workpeople,  and  to  provide  them 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  companies' 
stores.  The  truck  system  flourished  in  these  valleys 
till  fifty  years  ago,  and  survived  long  after  in  a 
modified  form,  the  company  owning  one  or  more 
stores,  though  not  excluding  free  shops.  The 
Bhymney  Iron  Company  still  owns  and  works  a 
brewery  which  dates  from  early  in  its  history. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  iron  and.  steel  trade  have 
led  to  great  changes  in  these  companies.  Improve- 
ments of  methods  involving  enormously  expensive 
plant  and  the  importation  of  higher  grade  foreign 
ore,  together  with  American  competition,  have 
rendered  the  iron  and  steel  business  unprofitable  to 
all  of  these  South  Wales  companies  except  the  Dow- 
lais,  and  perhaps  the  Ebbw  Vale  company  ;  and  all 
of  them  (except  the  Nantyglo  &  Blaina)  are  now 
largely  or  exclusively  colliery  proprietors  working 
and  selling  steam,  gas  and  house  coals  on  a  large 
scale.  Each  company  has  in  miniature  gone  through 
the  transformation  which  has  affected  the  coalfield 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  nuddle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the 
great  ironmasters  of  Dowlais,  Merth3rr  and  Aberdare 
who  controlled  the  coal  trade  of  South  Wales, 
although  their  coal  mines  were  to  them  merely 
subsidiary  undertakings.  In  the  sixties,  however, 
the  serious  fall  in  the  price  of  iron  led  the  ironmasters 
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to  turn  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  sale  of 
coal  as  a  source  of  profit,  a  policy  which  they  have 
ever  since  continued.  They  at  once  found  it 
profitable,  because  their  mines  were  more  fully 
developed  than  those  which  had  been  recently  started 
in  the  Aberdare,  Mid-Taff  and  Rhondda  Valleys 
solely  for  the  sale  of  coal,  and  because  they  paid 
lower  wages.  The  economic  situation,  which  re- 
peated itself  again  and  again,  as  each  new  section 
of  the  coalfield  was  opened  up,  and  is  paralleled  in 
other  coalfields,  is  well  described  by  Alexander 
Dalziel.^  Public  recognition  of  the  excellence 
of  Welsh  smokeless  steam  coal  having  begun,  as  he 
points  out,  about  1836  to  1840,  the  sinking  of  pits 
to  produce  coal  for  sale  in  the  open  market  was 
greatly  stimulated,  and  the  Aberdare  Valley  was 
the  first  to  be  thus  developed.  Dalziel  gives  the 
following  figures  of  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
valley : — 

Tons. 

1844 71,031 

1866 1,173,469 

1870 2,342,792 

and  proceeds- 


"  It  is  evident  that  the  normal  population  was 
utterly  inadequate,  and,  therefore,  capitalists,  in 
order  to  develop  their  properties,  found  it  necessary 
to  attract  workmen  from  other  districts ;  but, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  they  were 

'  The  CoUiere*  Strike   in   South  WaUs   (1871).     WesUm  Mail 
Offioes,  1872,  pp.  14-18. 
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obliged  to  offer  inducements  in  the  shape  of  higher 
wages  than  were  then  current  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Merthyr,  although  the  description  cd 
work  and  the  seams  in  which  that  work  was  to  be 
done  were  identical  in  every  respect. 

'^  One  reason  which  materially  affected  the  higher 
rate  of  wages  paid  was  the  inadequate  number  of 
dwelling-places,  causing  the  workmen  to  walk, 
morning  and  night,  to  and  from  the  pits,  several 
miles.  This,  with  the  distance  of  meat  and  vege- 
table markets  from  the  houses  of  others  who  resided 
near  mines  in  out-of-the-way  places,  was  alleged  by 
the  workmen  as  a  cause  of  extra  expense  and  there- 
fore ia  justification  for  the  higher  rates  of  wages* 
The  owners  of  every  new  colliery  acting  upon  this 
principle  of  offering  inducements  to  obtain  labour, 
several  anomalies  in  the  rates  of  wages  were  created, 
and  they  have  not  been  since  reconciled. 

''It  is  the  general  belief,  that  the  difference 
between  the  scales  of  wages  current  at  the  pits 
belonging  to  the  ironmasters  in  the  Merthyr  district 
and  at  the  pits  belonging  to  the  coUiery  owners  of 
the  Aberdare  valley,  amounts  to  about  16  per  cent. 
At  a  later  stage  this  will  be  more  particularly 
dwelt  upon.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  at  this 
point  to  have  stated  in  a  cursory  manner  the 
primary  cause  for  the  differences  in  the  Aberdare 
valley. 

"  Next  we  speak  of  the  Rhondda  valley,  where  a 
process  of  the  like  nature  took  place.  The  American 
war  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  mining  enterprise^  and 
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capitalists  directed  their  attention  to  the  minerals 
undeilying  that  beautiful  valley. 

**  On  reriEerenoe  to  the  returns  for  the  assessment 
of  the  poor's  rates  in  the  parishes  of  Llantifit 
Vardre,  liantrissant,  and  Ystradyfodwg,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  entire  production  of  coal  was  in  the 


1866    ....         205,200  tons. 
1870    ....      1,868,826     „ 

**  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  in  the  Rhondda 
was  fully  as  great  as  that  experienced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Aberdare  valley,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary, on  the  part  of  the  employers,  to  establish  even 
higher  rates  of  wages  than  were  current  at  Aberdare. 
Ensuing  from  this  a  distinction  as  between  the 
payments  in  the  Aberdare  and  the  Bhondda  valley 
pits  was  caused,  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent, 
and  as  between  the  Bhondda  and  the  inmmasters' 
pits  at  Merthyr,  of  about  26  per  cent. 

*'  As  it  was  in  the  Aberdare,  so  in  the  Bhondda—* 
it  came  about  that  in  later  times  the  employers 
erected  ample  dwelling  accommodation — ^villages 
sprang  up,  markets  were  established,  and  all  the 
advantages,  including  regularity  of  employment, 
which  workmen  were  supposed  to  possess  at  the  pits 
belonging  to  the  ironmasters,  were  really  obtained 
by  the  workmen  in  the  Aberdare  and  Bhondda 
valleys.  Therefore,  according  to  the  laws  of 
political  economy,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed  that 
a  general  equalisation  of  wages  would  gradually 
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have  taken  place ;  but  this  did  not  occur.  The 
race  for  labour  in  the  Aberdare  and  Bhondda 
valleys  continued  ;  emigration  removed  rapidly  the 
surplus  population ;  new  pits  continued  to  be 
opened  until  the  production  of  coal  not  only  over- 
took but  gradually  exceeded  the  demand.  The 
call  for  labour  had  been  so  regular  that  no  one  had 
the  inclination  to  attempt  an  adjustment  or  equali- 
sation of  rates  of  wages.  The  general  overtrading 
of  the  country  resulted  in  a  monetary  crash  (1866), 
and  a  season  of  depression  set  in. 

"  We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  a  serious  com- 
plication arose  in  the  mining  commercial  interests. 
With  the  iron,  as  with  the  coal  trade,  the  time  of 
depression  meant  loss — continuance  meant  disaster. 

*'  The  ironmasters  having  the  command  of  an 
enormous  supply  of  labour  at  the  lower  scale  of 
wages  and  possessing  large  mineral  properties  fully 
developed,  found  that  the  production  and  sale  of 
steam  coal  would  considerably  ameliorate  their 
mcmetary  position.  They  cast  into  the  markets 
increased  quantities  of  coal.  For  the  first  time  the 
proprietors  of  the  Aberdare  and  Rhondda  pits  found 
real  and  formidable  competitors  in  the  ironmasters, 
who,  by  reason  of  lower  royalties  and  the  lower  rates 
of  wages,  were  able  to  produce  coal  at  a  cheaper 
rate  and  thereby  undersell,  which  they  did  to  a 
serious  extent." 

The  result  was  a  split  between  the  ironmasters 
and  the  colliery  proprietors  pure  and  simple,  the 
latter  reducing  wages  10  per  cent,  whilst  the  former 
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would  not  reduce  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  result 
was  rapid  organisation  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
great  strike  of  1871  in  the  Aberdare  and  Bhondda 
valleys.  This  was  the  beginning  of  extensive  trade 
union  organisation  amongst  the  miners  of  South 
Wales,  and  the  changes  of  wages  made  in  1871  were 
the  first  in  which  the  system  of  alteration  by  adding 
to  or  deducting  from  the  total  of  wages  at  the  old 
rate  on  the  pay-ticket  was  adopted,  by  which  the 
old  rate  became  a  standard  rate.  This  system  has 
prevailed  ever  since,  a  new  standard  having  been 
adopted  in  some  parts  (e.g.  Bhondda)  in  1877,  and 
in  other  parts  in  1879,  which  was  a  year  when  wages 
fell  to  a  very  low  level. 

The  gradual  transference  of  the  control  of  the 
destinies  of  South  Wales  from  the  iron  trade  to  the 
coal  trade  was  completed  in  the  70'b  with  the 
development  of  the  Bhondda  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  Ely  and  Ogmore  valleys.  Henceforth  the 
expcNTt  of  coal  was  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  coalfield.  Only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swansea,  where  the  metallurgical  industries  (copper, 
tin,  spdlter,  and  lead)  were  firmly  established  and 
the  rolling  of  tin  plates  was  becoming  a  great 
industry,  was  coal  export  a  secondary  trade. 

The  new  trade  in  the  export  of  coal  could  not 
grow,  however,  without  facilities  of  cheap  transport 
which  were  always  and  still  remain,  vital  to  it.  The 
first  Marquis  of  Bute,  with  great  foresight  and  at 
considerable  financial  risk,  constructed  the  first  dock 
at  Cardiff,  now  called  the  Bute  West  Dock,  which 
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was  opened  in  1839.  Previously  coal  was  shipped 
from  staithes  on  the  banks  of  the  Taff  and  in  a  small 
basin,  but  only  small  ships  could  be  accommodated. 
The  new  dock  was  a  necessity  for  the  foreign  export 
trade. 

About  the  same  time  John  Nixon,  to  whose  energy 
and  enterprise  the  South  Wales  coal  trade  owes 
much,  was  active  in  persuading  French  coal  users  of 
the  merits  of  South  Wales  coal,  and  with  such 
success  that  a  big  trade  was  soon  built  up.  The 
first  Bute  Dock  soon  proved  insufficient  to  handle 
the  growing  trade,  and  a  larger  dock  called  the  Bute 
East  Dock  was  constructed  and  opened  in  1859. 
Even  whilst  this  dock  was  in  progress  of  construction 
it  became  evident  that  further  accommodation  was 
required,  and  a  group  of  coal  owners  commenced  a 
new  one  at  Penarth  which  was  taken  over  before 
completion  by  the  TaS  Vale  Railway  Ciompany. 
Although  the  Marquis  of  Bute  built  another  and 
much  lai^er  dock,  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
lequiiements  of  the  rapidly  growing  trade.  The 
story  goes  that  an  influential  deputation  of  coal- 
own^»,  merchants  and  shipowners  waited  upon  the 
Marquis  and  his  agent,  pointing  out  the  urgent  need 
of  greatly  extended  dock  accommodation.  The 
Marquis  and  his  advisers  were  by  no  means  anxious 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  finding  a  further  vast 
sum  of  money,  and  a  none  too  cordial  interview 
ended  with  the  taunt : — "  Gentlemen,  if  you  must 
have  more  accommodation,  bmld  your  own  dock/' 
And  they  took  him  at  bis  word,  but  it  was  not  at 
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Cardiff  but  nine  miles  away  at  Barry  that  a  great 
dock  waa  built  and  an  extensive  railway  confltracted 
to  feed  it  by  tapping  the  principal  valleys.  Barry 
now  ships  as  much  coal  as  the  whole  of  the  Cardiff 
and  Penarth  docks,  including  the  great  Alexandra 
Dock  opened  by  the  Bute  company  in  1909; 

A  n0w  and  uq^ent  demand  for  more  dock  ac* 
oommodation  at  Cardiff  is  now  being  pressed,  as 
there  are  frequently  serious  delays  in  getting  coal 
shipped,  which  involves  wagons  being  held  up  full 
of  coal.  When  unable  to  get  empty  wagons  a 
colliery  is  obliged  to  stop  for  a  day  or  two  mth 
disastrous  results  to  both  ownera  and  workmen. 

Although  the  building  of  great  docks  began 
earlier  at  Cardiff  than  at  the  other  South  Wales 
ports,  the  latter  have  not  lagged  far  behind.  As 
more  coal  is  exported  from  South  Wales  and  Mon* 
mouthshiie  than  from  any  other  coalfield,  and  the 
prop<»rtion  of  the  total  output  exported  is  as  high 
as  63  per  cent.,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  coalfield  since  1860  is  largely 
a  history  of  the  building  of  its  docks  and  railways. 
The  Monmouthshire  coalfield  has  devdoped,  and  can 
now  develop,  only  as  facilities  are  provided  at 
Newport,  and  the  middle  of  the  coalfield  is  depiendeiit 
on  the  development  of  Neath  and  Port  Talbot, 
whilst  the  west  depends  wholly  on  the  Swansea 
docks. 

RaiiwaySy  Ports  and  CoUieriu 

The  South  Wales  coalfield  is  served  by  quite  a 
laige  numb^  of  railwajm,  mostly  local.    Of  the 
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great  railways,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the 
Great  Western.  The  main  line  from  London  to 
Fishguard,  after  passing  through  the  Severn  tunnel, 
runs  through  Newport  (Mon.),  Cardiff,  Port  Talbot, 
Neath  and  Llanelly,  skirting  the  north  of  Swansea, 
that  is  to  say,  it  runs  right  along  the  coast  through- 
out the  length  of  the  coalfield  and  through  every 
coal-shipping  port.  It  has  numerous  branches 
running  up  various  valle3rs  in  Monmouthshire,  Mid 
and  West  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthenshire,  and  the 
main  line  taps  not  only  these  but  also  all  the  local 
railways,  as  it  cuts  across  the  mouths  of  all  the 
valleys.  The  local  railways  carry  coal  direct  to 
the  docks,  but  practically  all  the  coal  leaving  South 
Wales  by  land  must  pass  over  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  The  other  great  railway  systems  which 
tap  the  coalfield  are  the  London  and  North- Western, 
which  runs  from  Abergavenny  to  Merthyr  along  the 
north  outcrop  and  on  to  Swansea  and  also  up  the 
Monmouthshire  valleys;  and  the  Midland,  which 
comes  down  from  the  north  to  Swansea. 

Of  the  local  railways  the  principal  is  the  Taff 
Vale,  whilst  the  Rhymney  and  Barry  Railways  are 
next  in  importance  and  also  serve  the  vaUeys  above 
Cardiff.  There  are  also  in  Monmouthshire  the 
Brecon  and  Merthyr  Railway ;  in  the  Taff  valley 
the  Cardiff  Railway  ;  in  Mid  and  West  Glamorgan 
the  Port  Talbot  Railway,  the  Rhondda  and  Swansea 
Bay  Railway,  the  Neath  and  Brecon  Railway,  the 
South  Wales  Mineral  Railway  ;  and  in  Carmarthen- 
shire  the    Burry    Port    and    Gwendraeth    Valley 
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Railway  and  others.  There  are  also  several  joint 
lines.  The  multiplicity  of  railways  has  not  tended 
to  economy  in  working,  and  the  bad  passenger 
services  with  numerous  stations  and  want  of  con- 
nections are  a  great  hindrance  to  business.  It 
takes  longer,  for  example,  to  go  from  Cardiff  to  some 
of  the  anthracite  mines  in  Carmarthenshire  than 
from  Cardiff  to  Idverpool  or  through  London  to 
Margate.  On  the  other  hand,  coUiery  proprietors 
welcome  the  numerous  railwajrs,  there  being  often 
two  or  more  in  each  valley,  which  gives  a  colliery  a 
choice  of  routes  and  shipping  ports,  and  more  im* 
portant  still,  competitive  rates. 

South  Wales  coal  is  shipped  from  six  different 
ports,  aU  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Prom  east  to  west  they  are :  Newport  (Mon.), 
Cardiff,  Barry,  Port  Talbot,  Swansea,  and  Llanelly. 
For  customs  and  official  purposes  (including  statis- 
tics) Barry  is  included  in  the  Port  of  Cardiff,  but  it 
now  ships  more  coal  than  Cardiff  and  Penarth  docks 
together. 

The  following  were  the  exports  from  the  principal 
ports  during  1912  and  1913  :— 


1S12. 

1913. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cardiff  (including  Barry) 

17,243,494 

16,054,752 

Newport  (Mon.) 

3,976,142 

3,840,132 

Swannea 

3,001,541 

3,022,900 

Port  Talbot 

1,736,639 

1,652,511 

Uanelly 

145,483 

221»662 
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Of  the  coal  shipped  from  Cardiff  and  Barry  in  1912 
the  average  price  of  7,000,000  tons  was  more  than 
16^.  per  ton,  whilst  a  further  4,300,000  tons  was 
priced  between  15^.  and  16^.  per  ton.  No  other 
port  in  the  world  can  show  such  a  large  export  of 
high-priced  coal. 

The  above  figures  include  only  coal  shipped  as 
cargoes.  They  take  no  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  coal  put  in  ships'  bunkers  and  of  the  impcnrtant 
export  trade  in  coke  and  patent  fuel.  The  following 
figures  for  the  South  Wales  ports  as  a  whole  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  trade,  its  growth  in  recent 
years,  and  its  relative  importance  to  the  trade  from 
all  British  ports  : — ^ 

^  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  SotUh  Wales  Coal  Annuals  (Busi- 
ness Statistics  Publishing  Co.). 
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It  may  bo  of  interest  to  examine  the  destinations 
of  South  Wales  coal  exports,  for  which  purpose  I 
quote  the  official  figures  *  for  Cardiff  and  Swansea  : — 

Destinations  of  Exports  in  1912. 


CarHiff. 

Swansea. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Russia      .         .         .         , 

466,339 

12,546 

Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 

176,028 

201,108 

Germany  .          .          .          . 

26,416 

191,768 

Belgium,  Holland 

206,815 

921,463 

France 

.   2,470,433 

1,684,146 

Channel  Islands 

9,388 

28,265 

Portugal  . 

631,464 

19,328 

Spain 

638,222 

113,193 

Canary  Isles 

706,271 

817 

Italy 

.   3,589,836 

616,966 

Egypt 

.    1,393,931 

42,418 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria 

410,936 

67,619 

Malta,  Gibraltar 

385,623 

Upper  Mediterranean . 

674,562 

46,778 

West  Africa 

368,281 

277 

Rest  of  Africa    . 

104,241 

6,810 

Chile         .         .         .         , 

216,280 

6,661 

Brazil        .         .         .         . 

,    1,302,668 

24,914 

Uruguay  . 

663,399 

3,739 

Argentine 

1,979,442 

6,709 

Ceylon 

236,270 

Straits  Settlements     . 

7,891 

7,337 

Dutch  East  Indies 

38,141 

Far  East  . 

73,806 

^  ParliamenUry  White  Paper  :   Coal  Shipmenls,  1912.     Cd.  6845, 
Price  6d. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  the 
Argentine  and  Brazil  are  the  largest  buyers  of 
Gardi£E  coal.  These  are  all  countries  with  growing 
industries  and  busy  railways,  but  without  any 
adequate  local  supplies  of  coal.  Being  obliged 
to  import,  the  high  qualities  of  Cardiff  coal  lead  to 
its  being  largely  used,  though  the  same  countries 
also  import  largely  from  Yorkshire  and  Durham. 
Cardiff  coal  goes  to  every  country  in  the  world 
which  possesses  a  seaport ;  and  many  of  the  smaller 
figures  are  either  omitted  or  grouped  in  the  above 
table.  Compared  with  Cardiff  the  Swansea  figures 
bear  a  very  different  proportion  to  one  another,  which 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  the  Swansea  exports  are  anthracite,  going 
chiefly  to  the  North  European  countries. 

Increasing  quantities  of  coal  are  being  sold  for 
export  and  further  patent  fuel  works  and  coking 
ovens  erected,  so  that  the  export  figmres  are  certain 
to  go  on  increasing.  Whether  they  increase  rapidly 
or  not  depends  very  much  upon  the  measures  taken 
to  provide  further  dock  accommodation,  for  without 
adequate  loading  facilities  the  trade  cannot  increase 
much,  and  capital  invested  in  mines  and  works  will 
not  be  fully  utilised. 

OtUpiU  of  Coal  and  numbers  employed 

During  recent  years  the  mining  industry  in  South 
Wales  ha.s  developed  very  considerably  ;  and  it  is 
now  growing  faster  than  ever  before.  The  f oUowing 
table  gives  the  output  for  South  Wales  and  for  the 
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Reserves  of  Coal 

A  very  careful  investigation  was  made  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies,  which  re- 
ported in  1904  as  to  the  quantities  of  coal  remain- 
ing unworked  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 
The  amount  unworked  was  estimated  separately 
in  seams  of  different  thicknesses  in  each  county  as 
follows  : — 


Division  of  the 
Coalfield. 

In  seams 
12  inches  to 

24  inches 
in  thickness. 

In  seams 
24  inches  and 

upwards 
in  thickness. 

Total  in  seams 

12  inches  and 

upwards  in 

thickness. 

Monmouthshire   . 
East  Glamorgan  . 
West  Glamorgan, 

Carmarthen  and 

Brecon.   . 
Pembrokeshire     . 

Total  of  Coalfield 

Tons. 
559,216,203 
1,892,457,896 

2,880,933,337 
63,486,075 

Tons. 
2,184,292,871 
9,177,902,572 

11,468,402,458 
109,097,738 

Tons. 

2,743,508,074 

11,070,360,468 

14,349,336,796 
172,583,813 

6,396,092,511 

22,939,696,639 

28,336,788,160 

Of  the  above  total  of  28,336  million  tons,  much  the 
greater  part  is  less  than  4,000  feet  deep  from  the  sur- 
face, only  1,864  million  tons  Ijdng  at  more  than  4,000 
feet  depth,  which  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  limit 
of  depth  ia  working,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  reasonable 
cost  is  considered  to  impose  a  limit.  Seams  over 
2  feet  in  thickness  are  easily  worked ;  and  seams 
from  12  inches  to  24  inches  thick  will  be  increasingly 
worked  ixx  the  future  with  machine  coal-cutters 
wherever  the  quality  of  coal  is  good. 
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Hie  reserves  of  coal  were  also  classified  according 
to  kinds  or  qualities  and  geographical  locaticHi  with 
the  following  results  : — 


Monmouth- 
shire and 

Kaat 
Glamorgan. 

West 

Glamorgan, 

Carmarthen, 

Brecon  and 

Pembroke. 

Total  of  the 
Coalfield. 

Per 

cent. 

Bituminous 
Semi- 

bituminous 
First-clAAS 

Steam 
Steam 

(Western 

Division) 
Anthracite 
total  of 

Coalfield 

Tons. 
4,483,486,542 

5,393,724,590 

3,936,657,410 

Tons. 
4,135,202,423 

4,076,424,971 
6,310,292,214 

Tons. 

8,618,688,965 

5,393,724,590. 

3,936,657,410 

• 

4,076,424,971 ' 
6,310,292,214 

30-42 

47-31 
22-27 

13,813,868,542 

14,521,919,608 

28,335,788,150 

100 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  above  estimates 
were  made/  and  during  that  period  about  492 
million  tons  have  been  worked  in  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire.  This  reduces  the  present  figure 
for  the  total  reserve  to  27,843  million  tons.  The 
South  Wales  coalfield  is  now  producing  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  60  million  tons  per  annum,  and  the  rate 
of  production  is  pretty  sure  to  increase  within  30 
or  40  years  to  about  100  million  tons  per  annum. 
The  annual  production  will  probably  still  go  on 
increasing  gradually  for  many  decades,  and  then 
remain  stationary,  and  ultimately  fall  oflF  slowly. 

^  The  estimates  were  made  in  1904 :   this  chapter  was  written 
in  1914. 
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Some  few  of  the  oldest  takings  may  be  wo^ed  out 
completely  in  30  or  40  years  ;  and  the  older  districts 
of  MeithyTj  Aberdare,  and  the  Rhondda  may  be 
practically  entirely  worked  out  100  years  hence. 
Most  of  the  coalfield,  east,  central,  and  west,  will 
last  at  least  200  years,  however,  and  perhaps  300 
years.  The  following  fignies  show  that  so  far,  in 
spite  of  onr  great  mines,  and  an  army  now  reaching 
nearly  100,000  hewers,  we  have  done  little  more  than 
scratch  the  surface  of  this  huge  coalfield  : — 

Millioii  Tons. 

Probable  original  amount  of  coal,  say,  300 
years  ago  (on  basis  of  estimate  of  Royal 
Commission  of  1904)    ....      30,400 

Less   worked  from   begmning  of  mining 

operations,  about         ....        2,550 

unworked  ....      27,850 


The  amount  so  far  worked  is  only  8*3  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  vouchsafed  us  by  Nature. 

Wages 

The  level  of  wages  in  South  Wales  is  higher  on  the 
whole  than  that  of  any  other  British  coalfield. 
There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  principal  leascms 
to  accoimt  for  this  fact.  (1)  In  the  first  jdaoe  tiiere 
always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  continuallly  growing 
demand  for  labour  through  the  opening  of  new 
collieries,  a  demand  which  slackens  only  during  brief 
periods  of  severe  trade  depression.  New  pits  are 
always  being  sunk  in  sparsely  populated  valleys, 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  ofier  a  good  price  list  in  order 
to  get  the  necessary  labour.  In  face  of  the  steadily 
growing  demand  of  the  new  collieries  the  general 
body  of  employers  cannot  successfully  oppose  the 
general  percentage  increase  of  wages  in  accordance 
with  the  rise  of  the  price  of  coal.  The  geographical 
position  of  South  Wales  makes  it  more  isolated  from 
large  centres  of  population  than  any  of  the  English 
coalfields,  so  that  the  supply  of  labour  which  flows 
from  the  agricultural  districts  of  South  and  Mid 
Wales,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Devon  and  Somerset, 
and  from  towns  like  Bristol,  and  to  some  extent 
Birmingham  and  Plymouth,  is  quite  insufficient 
from  the  colliery  proprietor's  point  of  view.  (2) 
The  workmen  are  highly  organised  in  the  South 
Wales  Miners'  Federation,  and  are  served  by  skilful 
leaders.  Thus,  wherever  new  price  lists  are  being 
negotiated,  even  in  the  well  populated  part  of  the 
coalfield,  rates  are  now  obtamed  which  are  almost 
as  high  as  in  the  outlying  districts.  Through  the 
Conciliation  Board  the  utmost  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  increasing  prices  of  large  and  small  coal. 
(3)  A  further  reason  for  the  high  wages  in  South 
Wales  is  unquestionably  the  relatively  high  price  of 
the  coal  which  its  superior  qualities  command  in 
the  world's  markets.  These,  high  prices  have  made 
the  trade  remunerative  and  have  enabled  colliery 
proprietors  to  open  new  mines,  even  though  this 
could  be  done  only  by  paying  high  wages.  The 
point  is  that  the  high  value  of  the  product  creates 
Btaeh  a  d^nand  for  it  as  enables  the  producers  to 
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pay  high  wages.  If  the  coal  had  not  been  so  valu- 
able, the  development  of  the  coalfield  would  have 
proceeded  more  slowly,  limited  by  the  supply  of 
labour  which  would  have  been  available  at  a  lower 
wage  rate.  There  is  another  cause  which  is  probably 
contributory  to  the  high  wages  in  the  fact  that 
coUiery  companies  in  South  Wales  rarely  make 
provision  for  the  housing  of  their  workers.  In  the 
North  of  England  the  colliery  companies  have  built 
houses  out  of  their  own  funds,  and  let  them  at 
nominal  rentals  to  the  miners.  In  South  Wales 
the  men  have  had  to  provide  their  own  houses 
by  forming  building  clubs,  through  which  they  buy 
their  houses  by  instalments.  A  fair  proportion  of 
the  colliers  are,  therefore,  paying  about  £1  per 
month  in  capital  instalments  in  addition  to  rent  of 
226.  to  28s.  per  month.  The  cost  of  living  in 
regard  to  groceries,  vegetables,  etc.,  is  also  very 
high  in  most  of  the  mining  valleys. 

Mining  Accidmia 

The  same  causes  which  have  given  Welsh  coals 
their  superiority  axe  also  responsible  for  having 
made  mining  in  this  coalfield  more  costly  and  more 
dangerous  than  in  the  other  coalfields  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Welsh  coal  is  dry  and  fiery,  and 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  most  of  the  mines  the  fine 
coal  dust  is  a  constant  source  of  danger.  Loose 
jointed  coal,  and  loose  or  rotten  roof,  are  also  more 
frequent  in  South  Wales  than  elsewhere,  so  that 
there  are  numerous  accidents,  frequently  fatal,  from 
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falls  of  the  face  of  coal,  as  well  as  from  falls  of  the 
roof.  Most  of  the  collieries,  too,  are  worked  upon  a 
large  scale,  about  80  mines  employing  more  than 
1000  persons,  and  the  largest  over  3,000 ;  conse- 
quently, when  disasters,  such  as  explosions  or  ^ood- 
ings  do  occur,  a  larger  number  of  lives  is  lost  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  older  and  smaller  mines. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  death-rates 
in  the  different  coalfields  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  years  1901-1910,  the  death-rate  being  ex- 
pressed as  the  number  of  deaths  per  1000  of  those 
employed.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  death-rate  70 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  Yorkshire  or  the  North 
of  England  is  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Home  Office  is  doing  its  duty  by  the  work- 
men in  South  Wales  in  not  increasing  the  rigour  of 
the  inspection  to  correspond  with  the  more  dangerous 
nature  of  the  coal  measures.  It  may  be  added. that 
the  death-rates  in  quite  recent  years,  culminating 
in  the  terrible  disaster  at  Senghenydd  in  1913,  are 
not  at  all  reassuring  : — 
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Death  Rates  prom  Accidents  in  Collieries  in 

THE  Various  Coalfields. 


Name  of  Coalfield. 

South  Wales    . 

Midland  .... 

Lancashire 

Yorkshire 

Northumberland  and  Durham 

North  Wales    . 

Scotland 

Other  Coalfields  in  Great  Britain 

Lreland    ..... 

Total  for  United  Kingdom 


Average  (1901-1910)!. 

1-78 


1-29 
1-57 
103 
1-08 
1*42 
140 
1-72 
1-66 

1-35 


Oeneral  Oharacteristica  of  the  Wdsh  Miners 

Although  there  has  been  a  large  immigration  of 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  and  to  some  extent  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  to  the  Welsh  mining  vafleys, 
the  population  is  still  predominantly  Welsh.  The 
short  wiry  build  and  the  dark  hair  of  the  Welsh 
miners  proclaim  them  a  race  distinct  from  the 
English.  Welsh  is  the  every-day  language  in  the 
majority  of  their  homes  ;  and  a  stranger  may  con- 
stantly hear  it  in  the  streets,  and  in  trains  or  trams. 
In  temperament  also  the  Welshman  is  distinct 
from  the  Englishman.  There  has  been  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  stiU  is  amongst  the 
older  miners,  an  extraordinary  religious  fervour. 
They  are  practically  all  Nonconformists,  chiefly 
Methodists  or  Baptists  ;   and  the  numerous  chapels 
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to  be  seen  in  the  valleys  have  been  built  chiefly  out 
of  the  savings  of  the  miners,  sometimes  actually 
with  their  own  hands  in  their  spare  time.  During 
the  past  jBfteen  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
distinct  falling  off  in  attendances  at  the  chapels ; 
and  the  younger  generation  is  growing  up  imbued 
mainly  with  socialistic  and  political  aspirations. 
To  many  of  them  the  ''  war  against  capital "  has 
become  almost  a  religion ;  and  in  the  Bhondda  and 
adjoining  districts — ^particularly  in  the  better  paid, 
f uUy  developed  parts  of  the  coalfield — ^have  grown 
up  several  schools  of  thought  in  socialism  and 
syndicalism  which  have  already  to  some  ext^it 
made  themselves  felt  in  English  life  in  the  National 
Coal  Strike  of  1912,  and  are  likely  to  have  an 
increasing  influence  in  the  British  Laboiu*  Move- 
ment, and  eventually  in  Parliament.  The  Welsh 
miner  of  the  older  valleys  is  temperate,  industrious, 
thrifty  and  intelligent.  Since  the  Eight  Hours 
Act  came  into  force  there  has  been  considerably 
increased  activity  in  evening  continuation  classes^ 
the  Workers  Educational  Association,  and  in  local 
government  election  campaigns,  the  miners  now 
controlling  many  of  the  local  District  Councils. 

The  peculiar  Welsh  temperament,  essentially 
imaginative,  intellectual,  and  impatient,  manifests 
itself  continually  in  industrial  disputes.  Local 
disputes  at  the  collieries  with  strikes  lasting  a  few 
days  are  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the  causes  often 
appear  comparatively  trivial,  at  least,  for  such  a 
drastic  remedy.    The  men  often  strike,  too>  in  de-; 
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fiance  of  the  order  of  their  Miners*  Agent  and  of 
their  district  committee.  They  are  just  as  impatient 
of  irksome  restraint  by  their  own  leaders  as 
they  are  of  any  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  management.  A  very  good  illustration  of  the 
intense  feeling  of  community  or  class  interest 
which  has  developed  amongst  the  Welsh  miners  is 
afforded  by  a  recent  incident  during  the  imofficial 
strike  of  railwaymen  on  the  Great  Western  to  the 
west  of  Cardiff.  A  train  was  due  to  take  some  800 
miners  from  one  coast  town  up  to  their  work 
at  the  pits ;  but  the  engine  driver  had  not  come 
out  on  strike  as  was  anticipated.  As  the  persuasion 
of  two  or  three  of  his  comrades  failed  to  induce  him 
to  strike  the  whole  800  miners  resolved  not  to  go  to 
work  and  promptly  went  home.  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  colliery  proprietors  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  that  they  will  not  employ  the  most  skilled 
miners  from  South  Wales,  useful  as  they  might  be, 
because  they  are  so  imbued  with  socialistic  principles, 
and  try  to  persuade  the  other  workmen  to  think 
they  ought  to  have  the  management  of  the  mine  in 
their  own  hands. 

Housing  in  the  Coalfield 

Housing  conditions  in  the  coalfield  are  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  as  bmlding  enterprise  has  been  quite 
inadequate  to  provide  for  the  great  inrush  of  popu- 
lation which  has  taken  place  during  recent  years. 
In  the  older  districts  of  Merthyr,  Aberdare,  and  the 
lower  Bhondda,  many  of  the  cottages  are  small,  old, 
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and  insanitary.  The  extensive  building  which  has 
taken  place  in  these  and  the  newer  districts  during 
the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  is  of  comparatively  good 
quality.  The  cottages  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
usual  five-roomed  typ^parlour,  Uving-room,  and 
scullery  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  bedrooms 
upstairs.  In  many  of  the  cottages  built  in  recent 
years  there  is  a  large  back  kitchen  in  addition, 
which  13  usually  in  a  large  back  extension.  If  this 
is  built  over  it  either  allows  for  larger  bedrooms,  or 
more  usually  for  four  bedrooms.  Practically  all  the 
building  of  recent  years  has  been  carried  out  under 
bylaws  adopted  by  the  local  authorities,  and  fairly 
well  enforced.  Hence,  the  sanitary  condition  is 
pretty  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bylaws  in 
operation  have  produced  a  deadly  monotony  of 
design  in  the  cottages  and  streets  ;  and  have  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense  in  both  the  build- 
ings and  streets,  a  fact  which  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  present  shortage  of  houses.  We  shall  see, 
however,  that  very  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  rational  and  scientific  ordering  of  the  conditions 
of  life  of  the  industrial  workers,  if  we  read  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Merthyr  as 
it  was  in  1848  :— i 

''  The  interior  of  the  houses  is,  on  the  whole, 
clean  ...  It  is  those  comforts  which  only  a  govern- 
ing body  can  bestow  that  are  here  totally  absent. 

^  See  article  in  the  WestminsUr  Review,  about  1848»  by  G.  T.  Clark, 
quoted  by  Wilkins  in  his  History  of  (he  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Trades, 
p.  306. 
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The  footways  are  seldom  flagged ;  the  streets  are 
ill-paved,  and  with  bad  materiaLB,  and  are  not 
lighted.  The  drainage  is  very  imperfect ;  there 
are  few  undeigromid  sewers,  no  house  drains,  and 
the  open  gutters  are  not  regularly  cleaned  out. 
Dust  bins  and  similar  receptacles  for  filth  are 
unknown ;  the  refuse  is  thrown  into  the  streets. 
Bombay  itself,  reputed  to  be  the  filthiest  town 
under  British  sway,  is  scarcely  worse  I  The  houses 
are  badly  built,  and  planned  without  any  regard  to 
the  comfort  of  the  tenants,  whole  families  being 
frequently  lodged — sometimes  sixteen  in  number — 
in  one  chamber,  sleeping  there  indiscriminately. 
The  sill  of  the  door  is  often  laid  level  with  the  road, 
subjecting  the  floor  to  the  incursions  of  the  mountain 
streams  that  scoiu*  the  streets.  The  supply  of 
water  is  deficient,  and  the  evils  of  drought  are  occa- 
sionally felt.  The  colliers  are  much  disposed  to  be 
clean,  and  are  careful  to  wash  themselves  in  the 
river,  but  there  are  no  baths,  or  wash-houses,  or 
even  water  pipes.  In  some  of  the  suburbs  the  people 
draw  all  their  supply  from  the  waste  water  of  the 
works,  and  in  Merthyr  the  water  is  brought  by  hand 
from  springs  on  the  hillsides,  or  lifted  from  the 
river,  sometimes  nearly  dry,  sometimes  a  raging 
torr^it,  and  always  charged  with  the  filth  of  the 
upper  houses  and  works.  It  is  fortunate  that  fires 
are  rare,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  among  the 
miners  to  keep  a  certain  quantity  of  gunpowder 
under  their  beds  in  a  dry  and  secure  place  I  " 
The  quality  of  the  houses  in  South  Wales,  taken 
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aa  a  wiiole,  is  probably  better  now  than  in  any  of  the 
other  principal  coalfields,  except  perhaps  the  new 
South  Yorkshire  field.  South  Wales  suffers  chiefly 
from  the  shortage  of  houses,  leading  to  oonsiderabto 
overorowding,  owing  to  a  large  percentage  of 
cottages  intended  tor  one  family,  having  to  serve 
for  two  families,  and  to  too  many  lodgers  being 
taken  in  for  the  acconmiodation  available.  In  1011 
the  number  of  families  occupying  apartments  in 
the  county  of  Glamorgan  alone  was  21,322,  an  in- 
oroase  of  9J40  over  the  corresponding  number  in 
1901.  During  the  interoensal  period  of  1901-1911 
the  increase  of  population  in  Glamorgan  was  30*34 
per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of  dwellings  only  24-67 
per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  a 
shortage  of  at  least  20,000  houses  exists  in  the  mining 
counties  of  South  Wales.  The  colliery  companies 
have  done»  and  are  doing,  little  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing, which  has  been  left  mainly  to  the  workmen, 
who  form  building  clubs,  as  described  in  the  chapter 
on  Housing.^ 

Mining  operations  are  at  present  seriously  hindered 
by  the  difficulty  which  developing  collieries,  situated 
in  remote  valleys,  experience  in  obtaining  sufficient 
labour.  The  houses  in  the  locality  being  entirely 
occupied,  the  men  have  to  travel  often  15  or  20 
miles  by  rail ;  or  to  walk  three  or  four  nules  over  the 
hiUs,  which  is  a  great  hardship  in  winter,  as  they 
have  to  be  at  work  at  6  a.m.  The  building  clubs 
aie  falling  into  desnetude  ;  and  there  appears  to  be 

i  See  GbAptor  XXL 
I 
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no  intention  on  the  part  of  obUiery  companiei^  to 
undertake  extensive  brdlding  operations  at  their 
own  expense.  There  are,  therefore,  only  two 
possible  solutions  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  exten- 
mve  building  by  local  authentic,  and  more  liberal 
grants  to  public  utility  societies,  in'  the  formatimi 
of  which  the  colliery  companies  and  the  mineiB<x)uld 
be  useftilly  associated.^ 


I  i 


Trade  Umoniam 

Trade  Unionism  has  grown  to  great  strength 
aiHongst  the  Weldi  miners  during  the  j^ast  fifty 
years,  thanks  mainly  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  two 
or  three  pioneers,  prominent  amongst  whom  is  the 
Right  Honourable  William  Abraham,  M.P.,  famfliarly 
known  as  "  Mabon."  The  South  Wales  coalfield  is 
naturally  divided  into  districts  by"  the  great  ranges 
of  hills.  A  principal  valley  and  its  tributary  valleys 
constitute  a  natural  district  in  which  the  men  have 
facilities  of  intercourse  duriiig  le;isure  hours.  To 
reach  the  neighbouring  district  may  involve  a  walk 
four  or  five  miles  over  the  mountains,  or  a  joismey 
of  about  two  hours  by  train,  perhaps  down  to  Cardiff^ 
or  some  other  coast  town^  and  up  another  valley. 
From  the  commencement,  therefore,  Trade  Unionism 
has  been  organised  by  districts,  and  the  miners  still 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  district  organisation,  a 
recent  proposal  to  abolish  the  districts  having 
been  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority  on  a  ballot 
T6te;    Each  district  has  its  own  committee  anol 

>  See  OtMpter  XXI: 
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officers,  it49  own  funds  and  its  own  rights  and  methods 
of  dealing  with  disputes  within  its  area.  Only  when 
it  has  trM  its  best  and  failed  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment in  an  important  dispute,  or  wants  external  aid 
for  a  big  strike,  does  it  appeal  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation,  in 
which  all  the  districts  are  united.  E!ach  district 
appoints  and  maintains  its  own  miners'  agent,  a 
paid  full-time  officer  whose  duties  are  manifold,  the 
principal  being  to  organise  the  district  and  to 
represent  the  men  in  negotiations  with  the  colliery 
managers  in  regard  to  all  manner  of  disputes. 
Under  present  conditions  very  much  depends  upon 
the  personality  of  the  agent.  If  he  is  a  good  organ* 
iser,  energetic  and  firm  in  negotiations,  he  secures 
good  terms  for  his  men  in  all  disputes,  and  keeps 
them  loyal  to  the  Union,  whilst  strikes  are  rare  and 
never  unofficial,  because  he  has  the  men  well  in 
hand.  On  the  contrary,  an  agent  who  is  a  poor 
organiser,  and  slack  or  weak  in  negotiations,  does 
not  keep  the  confidence  of  his  men,  and  a  state  of 
industrial  unrest  ensues  which  is  bad  for  all  con** 
cemed.  Unofficial  strikes  of  a  few  days'  duration 
become  frequ^it,  whilst  the  membership  of  the 
Union  dwindles  away.  It  would  seem  that  the  sjrs- 
tem  of  electing  agents  is  partly  at  fault,  for  a  fluent 
speaker  may  capture  his  audiences  with  oratory, 
but  have  few  of  the  business  qualities  required  for 
his  work. 

The  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  is  a  federation 
within  a  federation,  as  it  is  a  member  of  the  Miners' 
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Federation  of  Great  Britain,  which  ia  dealt  with 
fvUly  in  Chapter  XVII.  The  essential  parts  of  the 
South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  are  the  Executive 
Council  and  the  Conference.  The  Council  meets 
frequently  in  Cardifi,  and  appoints  the  workmen's 
members  of  the  joint  Conciliation  Board,  and 
nominates  members  for  the  joint  District  Board 
under  the  Minimum  Wage  Act.  Each  of  the 
twenty-one  districts  elects  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  elect  the 
miners'  agent  of  the  district,  as  he  can  attend  meet* 
ings  without  losing  time  at  the  colliery,  and  he 
is  natiu*ally  in  touch  with  all  the  business  of  the 
district.  The  Federation  employs  a  whole-tune 
secretary,  assistant  secretary,  and  some  clerks, 
and  the  business  is  now  all  conducted  from  Cardiff. 
This,  however,  is  a  recent  innovation,  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  having  previously  lived  in 
different  remote  valleys  from  which  the  business 
was  conducted,  there  being  merely  a  small  office  in 
Cardiff  for  the  Executive  Council  to  meet  in.  Great 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  officers  and  Council  to 
carry  out  a  policy  of  centralisation,  but  they 
receive  Kttle  encouragement  from  the  workmen, 
who  manifest  some  degree  of  suspicion  of  paid 
officials. 

The  Conference  consists  of  two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  lodges  throughout  the  coalfield.  It  meets 
annually  in  the  Cory  Hall,  Cardiff  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  special  meetings  are  held  when  its  sanction 
is  required  to  some  important  proposal,  such  as  the 
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use  of  the  iPederation  funds  to  support  a  sectional 
strike  in  a  particular  district,  or  any  alteration  in 
the  constitution  or  powers  of  districts,  or  in  the 
status  of  the  officers  of  the  Federation,  or  in  the 
relations  with  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  or  its  connection  with  the  Labour  Party 
and  political  questions  generally.  As  there  are  444 
lodges  in  the  coalfield,  the  Conference  is  a  very 
numerous  body,  and  there  is  naturally  always  a 
sharp  division  of  opinion  on  every  question. 

The  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  has  always 
been  weakened  by  want  of  funds,  the  accumulated 
funds  of  the  Fecferation  never  having  exceeded  £1 
per  member,  and  having  been  entirely  depleted  by 
the  National  Strike  of  1912,  from  which  it  is  now 
slowly  recovering.  The  funds  of  the  districts  vary 
very  much,  some  having  considerable  amounts 
accumulated,  others  none  at  all.  A  proposal  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  increase  the  contribution  to 
the  Federation  was  recently  negatived  in  a  general 
ballot  vote,  and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  a 
strong  centralised  union  for  the  whole  coalfield 
coming  into  being  at  an  early  date.  Such  a  strong 
central  body,  supervising  and  controlling  the  whole 
business  and  negotiations  from  Cardiff,  could  not 
only  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  workmen  but  in  many 
ways  also  to  the  Trade  as  a  whole.  Liconsistent 
action  in  neighbouring  districts,  vacillating  policy, 
and  divided  counsels  om  the  Executive  of  the 
Federation  have  been  features  of  the  miners'  Trade 
Unionism  for  many  years,  and  the  important  strikes 
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of  1893,  1898,  and  1910  were  largely  brought  about 
or  intensified  by  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
miners  and  their  leaders  and  among  the  leaders 
themselves.  The  miners  have  undoubtedly  in 
many  places  suffered  from  real  grievances,  against 
which  they  have  repeatedly  struck  work,  but  many 
of  these  grievances  would  never  have  become  so 
serious  if  they  had  been  handled  by  an  energetic 
centralised  union.  Furthermore,  it  is  unsatisfactory 
that  the  employers  themselves  get  very  unequal 
terms  in  different  districts.  In  well  organised  dis- 
tricts price  lists  tend  to  be  higher  and  the  men's 
privileges  are  more  completely  enforced  than  in  the 
badly  organised  districts,  where  many  of  the 
employers  have  at  times  been  able  to  do  much  as 
they  liked  and  thus  have  an  unfair  advantage  in 
being  able  to  undersell  their  competitors  whose 
mines  are  in  well  organised  districts. 

Whilst  not  understanding  organisation,  the  Welsh 
miner  is  yet  very  enthusiastic  for  his  Union,  and 
the  workmen  will  rally  to  the  call  of  their  agent  in 
seeing  that  every  workman  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
and  up  to  date  in  his  contributions.  It  is  customary 
to  have  "  show  card  "  days,  when  every  workman  is 
obliged  to  produce  his  Union  card  and  show  that  he 
is  up  to  date  in  his  contributions.  If  he  is  not  in 
compUanoe  he  is  not  allowed  to  descend  the  pit. 
If  any  number  of  workmen  persistently  refuse  to 
join  the  Union,  the  whole  body  of  miners,  many 
hundreds  in  number,  will  go  on  strike  until  the 
whole  of  the  men  have  joined.     There  have  been 


* 
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cases  where  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  have  re- 
mained <Hi  strike  a  week  or  l(mger  in  order  to  compel 
iivMb  men  to  join  the  Union.  In  some  of  the 
valley  B  the  old^-lashioned  "  white  shirt  parade  "  is 
still  in  vogue.  Bands  of  wom^i  carry  white  shirts 
in  which  they  garb  the  unhappy  non-uniomsts 
whom  they  fetch  from  their  homes.  They  are 
forced  through  the  streets  in  a  crowd  of  hostile 
miners,  amidst  igpiominious  epithets,  and  sometimes 
pelted  with  mud  and  eggs^  etc.  These  practices  are 
now  d^recated,  and  strikes  on  the  non-unionist 
question  which  have  replaced  intimidation  hav« 
lately  become  so  frequent  that  many  of  the  em« 
ployeCB  are  noit  anxious  to  employ  non-unionists  if 
they  can  avcid  it« 

Poliiica  of  the  Wdah  Miners 

The  miners  of  South  Wales  aj?e  keenly  interested 
in  religious  and  economic  questions,  and  iixe  politicai 
aspect  of  these  subjects  claims  much  of  their  attend 
tion.  The  older  type  of  miner  is  rathcir  conservative 
in  temperament,  both  in  industrial  and  politicaji 
maitters  ;  but  being  a  strong  Nonconformist  bA 
usuaJly  supports  the  ofElcial  Liberal  party.  The 
younger  miners  are  keen  advocates  of  socialism,  and 
an  extreme  group  which  hae  a  large  number  of 
adherents  in  the  Bhcmdda  ace  syndicalistd.  The 
aooidists  are  organised  as  branches  of  the  Indepen* 
dent  Labour  Party,  and  a  very  active  propagsoidA 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  in  the  mining 
vaUeys   during   the   past   ten   years*    Whilst'  the 
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oldest  miners'  leaders  are  of  the  Liberal  oomplez- 
ion,  the  younger  members  of  the  Executive  Oomicil 
are  socialists,  and  they  include  many  of  the  ablest 
miners'  leaders.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  future 
the  labour  candidates  selected  to  fight  the  parlia- 
mentary constituencies  in  the  t^oijJfield  will  be 
increasingly  of  the  moderate  and  responsible 
socialist  type.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  political 
cleavage  amongst  the  miners  themselves,  their 
contribution  to  the  Federation's  political  fund  is 
pooTj  and  the  Federation  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
handicapped  in  providing  sufficient  registration 
agents,  and  is  not  likely  in  the  near  future  to  have 
more  than  four  or  five  representaiives  in  Parlift- 
ment,  although  there  are  fifteen  constituencies  in 
the  coalfield. 

The  syndicalist  section  of  the  miners  looks  with 
disfavour  upon  political  action,  seeking  to  gain  its 
ends  by  perfecting  industrial  organisation  and  by 
transferring  the  control  of  industrial  undertakings 
from  the  employers  to  the  workmen,  rather  than  by 
parliamentary  representation  and  industrial  togis*> 
lation.  The  syndicalists  wish  to  be  able  to  elect 
the  manage,  overmen  and  firemen  of  ev^7  cdliery, 
and  to  divide  l^e  whcde  profits  of  the  colliery 
amongst  the  workmen  after  paying  four  or  five  per 
cent  interest  to  the  capitalists.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  supporters  of  this  movement  in  Soul^ 
Wales  seem  to  be  more  keenly  interested  in  desixoy- 
ing  the  Labour  Party  than  in  obtaining  their  own 
special   object.    The  syndicalist  movement  is  in 
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many  ways  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  it  is 
farther  referred  to  in  a  later  chaptefr:^ 

■ 

The  North  WcUes  Coalfield 

A  small  coalfield,  bnt  one  of  growing  importance, 
exists  in  the  North  of  Wales  in  the  counties  of 
Denbigh  and  Hint.  The  total  area  of  this  coalfield 
in  its  visible  portion  is  estimated  at  103  square 
miles,  of  which  56  square  miles  are  in  Denbighshire. 
The  fidds  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mill8t<me 
Grit  and  Motmtain  Limestone  ;  in  the  east,  however, 
they  are  overlain  by  Permian  rocks.  Much  of  the 
coal  in  this  eastern  district  towards  and  over  the 
English  border  hets  already  been  proved,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  considerable  extensions  of 
deep  mining  will  take  place  in  this  easterly  direction. 
The  coalfield  is  crossed  by  numerous  faults,  odg  of 
which,  named  the  **  Wrexham  fault "  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  boundary  of  the  coalfield  on  the 
east  side  ;  during  recent  years,  however,  the  seams 
on  the  eastern  or  downthrow  side  of  the  fault  have 
been  proved  to  be  workable,  and  Wrexham  itself  is 
likely  to  become  a  large  centre  of  the  mining 
industry. 

in  flintshir^  there  are  from  12  to  14  seattis  of 
workable  coal  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
58  feet ;  in  Denbighshire  the  number  of  seams 
averages  about  16,  bat  the  aggregate  thickness 
varies  from  36  to  60  feet  in  different  parts.  The 
chief  seams  in  Flintshire  are  the  Lower  (4  feet), 

^  Oiapter  XIX  p.  554 
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Main  (7  feet  6  inches),  Brassy,  Hollin,  and  Four  iPeet 
coals.  In  Denbighshire  the  Main,  Brassy,  Twoyard, 
Powell,  and  Drowsalls  are  the  principal  seams 
worked.  A  small  area  of  productive  coal  measures 
ex;tQpds  also  into  the  Island  of  Anglesea, .  h^  t]iese 
seams,  4«e  not  now  wQirked  to  aay  considerable 
wtetit. 

The  coal  is  used  mainly  for  m^ufacturing,  gas, 
and  household  purposes,  and  hardly  any  at  aU  is 
exported  beyond  the  United  Kingdom*  The  totc^i 
output  has  increased  slowly  imtU  quite  recent 
years,  a^  shown  in  the  following  table,  :--r 

Production  of  Coal  in  North  Wales 


Output  ill  Tons. 

JKumber  Employed 

1870  ; 

.         ;'    2,329,030 

1880    . 

.     2,429,315 

.  • 

1890    . 

.     2,975,646 

1896    . 

.     2,848,072 

12,33« 

1900    . 

.     3,109,615 

12,629 

1905    . 

.     2,901,998     , 

12»743 

1910    . 

• 

.     3,410,8761 

;5.171 

1911     . 

,  .     3,443,078 

16,424 

1                     •                                         ' 

1912    . 

.     3,250,749 

15,680 

1913   ;       ; 

.     3,505,724 

16,948 

The  actual  i^eserve  of  the  coalfields  in  the  three 

counties  amounts  to  2,564,714»&13  metric  tons. 

.'  •       -         .  '  • 

Ireland 

A  geological  n^ap  sh^ws  thiat  Lower  Oarboinferpus 
strata  are  very  widely  distributed  oyer  the  surfa^sQ 
of  Ireland,  occupying,  indeed,  abput  half  its  area, 
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whilst  in  Ulster  they  are  overlain  by  newer  rocks. 
Looking  at  the  coalfields  of  Ireland  from  the  bt?oad 
point  of  view  in  their  relation  to  Great  Britain,  we 
see  that  the  north-east  and  south-west  lines  of 
folding,  which  determine  the  coalfields  of  Scotland, 
are  continued  across  the  North  Channel  into  Ulster, 
producing  a  series  of  basins  in  which  detached 
areas  of  coal  may  lie.  On  the  other  hand  the  coal- 
fields in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  produced  by  east 
and  west  folds  which  are  an  extension  across  St. 
George^s  Channel  of  the  great  east  and  west  system 
of  folds  stretching  from  Belgium  through  Kent  and 
South  Wales.  Conformable  with  this  correlation  of 
earth  folds  is  the  character  of  the  coals.  In  the 
north  they  are  bituminous,  but  in  the  south  they 
are  semi-bituminous  or  anthracitic,  probably  with 
some  true  anthracite.  The  southern  coals  are,  in 
fact,  medium  quality  steam  coals,  requiring  a  strong 
draught  to  bum  them,  and  not  unlike  steam  ooals 
of  the  same  class  which  are  extensively  worked  in 
South  Wales  and  Kent. 

In  Ulster,  coal  mining  has  had  a  checkered  history. 
The  little  field  of  Antrim  is  now  worked  out  and 
only  ironstone  c<Hxtinues  to  be  worked  and  shipped. 
The  coalfield  of  County  Tyrone  lies  immediately  to 
the  west  of  Lough  Neagh.  Very  little  of  it  is 
exposed,  the  measures  dippmg  mainly  under  newer 
rocks.  The  industry  has  not  been  supported  by 
sufficient  capital,  and  accidents  such  as  explosions 
and  influxes  of  water  have  led  to  the  closing  of 
mines.    Professor  Hull  remarks  in  his  report  to  the 
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Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal  Supplies  (1904) : 
"^Want  of  enterprise  and  capital,  especially  in 
Ulster,  appears  to  prevent  the  opening  up  of  a  large 
mineral  field  in  this  county,  capable  of  supplying 
fuel  for  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  surrounding 
country." 

The  other  northern  coalfields  are  those  of  Con- 
naught,  occupying  four  detached  basins  in  counties 
Leitrim,  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  The  coal  is  won 
by  very  old-fashioned  and  costly  methods,  and  only 
about  10,000  tons  per  annum  are  produced  in  these 
counties — scarcely  a  week's  output  of  any  large 
Yorkshire  or  South  Wales  coUiery. 

Two  basins  occur  in  Queen's,  Kilkenny  and 
Tipperary  counties,  just  to  the  south-east  of  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  and  these  constitute  the  most 
important  coalfield  of  Ireland  so  far  as  output  is 
concerned,  the  average  annual  output  being  about 
80,000  tons.  The  largest  coalfield  of  Ireland  is, 
however,  that  of  West  Munster,  in  counties  Kerry, 
Limerick  and  Clare.  Most  of  the  coals  are  thin, 
but  there  are  two  thick  seams.  They  are  scarcely 
worked  at  all,  however,  being  in  an  inaccessible 
position  as  regards  means  of  transport  and  industrial 
markets.  This  field  is  probably  incompletely  ex- 
plored, and  eventually  an  export  trade  might  be 
developed. 

The  Irish  coalfields  are  all  comparatively  poor, 
both  in  regard  to  quality  of  coal,  and  to  number 
and  thickness  of  workable  seams.  The  exception  is 
the  Tyrone  field,  which  compares  well  with  the 
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smaller  fields  of  England  in  this  respect.  The  total 
reserve  of  coal  in  all  the  Irish  fields  is  only  estimated 
at  a  little  over  200,000,000  tooa,  or  abo^t  ten 
months'  consumption  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 
This  may  be  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

The  statistics  of  the  Irish  coal  trade  do  not 
indicate  a  healthy  condition.  The  output  haa 
been  falling  off  seriously  in  recent  years,  as  the 
following  figures  of  output  for  the  whole  of  Ireland 
clearly  show : — 


Coal  Peoduction  of  Ireland. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Tons. 

141,470 

133,702 

102,267 

125,586 

124,700 

90,335 

79,802 

84,564 

90,307 

82,521 


No.  of  Men  Employed. 


997 
749 
726 
790 
862 
776 


The  output  of  Tyrcme  was  reduced  by  13,000 
tons,  and  that  of  Queen's  County,  by  15,000  from 
1900  to  1901.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  a  period 
of  boom  in  coal  prices,  and  the  set-back  no  doubt 
led  to  the  closing  of  three  or  four  coUieries.  The 
decrease  from  1870  is,  however,  very  striking ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  may  be  due  partly 
to  ihe>  decreasing  population  of  Ireland,  pairtly  to 
the  reduced  freight  rates  for  landing  English,  Welsh 
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and  Scotch  coal  in  Irish  ports  ;  and  partly,  also,  to 
the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  which  has  followed  the 
emigration,  and  the  revival  of  agrarian  life  which 
has  resulted  from  the  land-purchase,  cottage-build- 
ing and  agricultural  co-operation  schemes  promoted 
by  Government  in  recent  years.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  how  different  might  have  been  the  history 
of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  she  been 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  good  quality  coal,  Uke 
England.  The  irony  of  Ireland's  fate  is  that  coal 
measures  as  rich  as  those  of  Tyrone  were  probably 
laid  down  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  covering 
many  counties ;  and  they  would  have  formed  one 
or  more  great  coalfields  bad  they  been  spared  by 
the  denuding  forces  of  nature.  As  it  is,  in  the  exist- 
ing coalfields  we  usually  have  left  only  the  lower 
beds  of  the  coal  measures.  Many  valuable  seams 
have  gone  entirely,  or  have  been  left  only  as  small 
islands,  which  in  many  cases  have  been  entirely 
worked  out  already. 

Yet  the  experience  of  Tyrone,  where  there  is  a 
small  but  rich  coalfield,  and  the  experience  of  Spain, 
Italy  and  Russia,  not  to  speak  of  China,  Japan, 
Australia  and  Canada,  in  all  of  which  countries  most 
valuable  coalfields  were  for  decades  neglected,  and 
are  so  still  to  a  large  extent  in  spite  of  the  pres^ioe 
of  a  considerable  population,  shows  clearly  the 
importance  of  capital  and  enterprise  being  available, 
as  well  as  coal  and  labour.^ 

Labour  does  not  appear  to  be  efSioient  in  the  Irish 

1  See  Chapter  }a. 
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coal  trade.  There  were  only  862  persons  empltjyed 
above  and  below  ground  in  coal  mines  in  Ireland 
in  1912,  and  776  in  1913  (or  less  than  in  any  one 
large  colliery  in  Great  Britain),  and  they  produced 
only  an  average  of  110  tons  per  person  in  that 
year,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  268  tons  per 
person  for  the  United*  Kingdom. 


SgOTIaAND 

The  Coalfields  of  Scotland 

Several  coalfields  of  considerable  importance 
occur  in  Scotland  in  a  wide  zone  extending  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  This  zone  is 
abdut  95  miles  long,  and  its  width  varies  up  to  30 
miles.  There  are  about  a  dozen  distinct  coalfields, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Midlothian,  Fifeshire, 
Linlithgow  and  Lanarkshire,  Clackmannan  and 
Ayrshire  fields.  Geologically  these  are  not  all 
diffttrtct  fields,  for  the  Fifeshire  field  is  probably 
continu6U£(  with  the  Midlothian  field  under  tbe 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  Clackmannan  similarly  is 
continuous  under  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Forth 
valley  with'  the  great  Lanarkshire-Linlithgow -field, 
Whidh  also  extends  into  the  counties  of  Renfrew, 
Dumbarton  and  Stirling.  These  two  and  a  third, 
the  Ayrshire  field,  form  the  only  three  great  coal 
basins  of  Scotland,  the  other  fields  being  merely 
little  basins  contiguous  to  one  or  other  of  the  three 
great  basins. 
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Numerous  coal-seams  occur  in  the  Lower  as  well 
as  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous  Series^  that  ia  to  say, 
in  the  beds  (sandstones  and  shales)  beneath  the  MiU-^ 
stone  Grit»  and  equivalent  to  the  Mountain  Lime^ 
stone  of  England  and  Wales,  which  is  poorly  devel- 
oped in  Scotland,  though  generally  to  be  found. 
This  appearance  of  coal  seams  in  association  with 
the  Mountain  Limestone  appears  strange  to  any 
one  acquainted  only  with  English  geology ;  and 
we  may  note  the  interesting  fact  that  it  ia  character- 
istic of  the  northern  province  only,  A  gentle 
anticlinal  fold  crosses  England  nearly  north-east 
to  south-west  from  Bipon  in  Yorkshire  ifO  (ylitberoe. 
To  the  north  of  this  anticline,  coal-seams  are  found 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  as  in  Northumberland, 
Cumberland  and  Scotland,  and  across  the  water  in 
Ulster  ;  but  south  of  this  anticline,  and  also  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  ooal  is  nowhere  found  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous.  This  suggests  the  interesting 
reflection  that  the  northern  province  was  a  shallow 
sea,  occasionally  subject  to  the  conditions  favouring 
tbe  formation  of  coal-seams,^  for  long  ages  b^ore 
the  deep  sea  of  the  southern  province  became 
shallow  and  fertile  for  coal  formation. 

Dr.  Walcot  Gibson,  in  his  book  on  the  Oeolqgy 
of  Ooai  and  Ceal  Miningy^  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  sequence  of  the  Carboniferous  series  in 
Scotland : — * 


1  See  Chapter  11.  *  Edwanl  Arnold,  1930. 

»  p.  221. 
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Coal  Measures 


Series 


(Bed  Sandstone      .  600  ft. 

Upper  Coal  Series  300  ft. 

Lower  Coal  Series.    800  t^o  1,600 ft. 
Millstone  Grits  :    Roslin  Sandstone 
or    Moorstone    Rock    (almost 
barren  of  Coals)      .         .         .  0  to  700  ft. 

(Upper     Series     of 
Limestones   . 
Sandstone,  shales 
and  coaJs  .         . 
Lower  Series  of  lime- 
^    stones        ... 
Caleiferous  Sandstone  Series  :  Sand- 
stones and  conglomerates 

Speaking  generally  the  coals  of  the  Lower  Carfooni- 
feroufi  are  thin,  and  are  more  cat  up  by  faults  and 
igpeous  intruaionB  than  those  of  the  Upper  Series. 
They  are,  however,  well  developed  at  Lochgelly  in 
Fif eshire  ;  and  between  that  district  and  Dunfermline 
axe  a  number  of  thick  and  valuable  seams  in  the 
limestone  series'.    < 

'  Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  Scotch  coalfields 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  mining  operations  are 
hampered  by  intruded  dykes  or  sills  of  igneous 
rocks.  These  have  been  forced  in  as  molten  lava 
from  below,  and  form  very  hard  walls  or  beds. 
When  the  molten  rock  fills  a  nearly  vertical  fissure, 
running  across  the  strata,  it  is  called  a  dyke ;  when 
it  has  run  along  the  bedding  planes  and  formed  a 
hard  sheet  parallel  with  them,  it  is  called  a  siU. 
Dykes  in  particular  are  great  obstacles  to  mining, 
as  in  working  a  longwaU  face  the  miners  come  upon 

K 
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an  intensely  hard,  almost  impenetrable  wall,  20  or 
30  feet  thick,  which  has  to  be  pierced  in  several 
-places  for  roads  to  pass  through,  whilst  new  stalls 
must  be  opened  out  on  the  other  side.  In  England 
and  Wales  these  dykes  are  rare  in  the  coal  measures, 
being  found  only  in  South  Durham,  Northumber- 
land and  Derbyshire.  In  Sootlaoid  they  are  exten- 
sive in  the  Fife,  Linlithgow  and  Ajrr  coalfields,  and 
usually  present,  though  less  seriously,  in  the  others. 

The  molten  matter  when  intruded  was  generally 
white  hot,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  bitumin- 
ous coals  have  been,  as  it  were,  coked  by  them,  losing 
the  volatile  constituents.  The  structure  of  the  coal  is 
maintained,  but  it  is  found  to  be  anthracite  near  the 
dyke,  passing  into  semi-bituminous,  hard  steam  coal 
further  away.  Anthracite  is  actually  marketed  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  very  large  dykes. 

The  Lanark  coalfield  in  the  restricted  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  the  part  lying  in  County  Lanark,  consists 
almost  wholly  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  measures. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  industrial  district  extend- 
ing from  Gletsgow  at  its  north-western  end,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  almost  to  the  town  of  Lanark. 
This  .coalfield  has  been  the  industrial  centre  of 
Scotland  for  very  many  years,  and  practically  the 
whole  district  is  occupied  by  collieries,  many  of 
them  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development.  The 
coalfield  is,  therefore,  thoroughly  well  proved. 
The  failaous  ''  black  band  "  ironstone,  exceedingly 
rich  in  iron,  has  been  a  great  asset.  The  lower 
qoaJs  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  rise 
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to  the  surface  on  nearly  all  sides  of  the  Lanarkshire 
basin,  and  to  the  north-west  of  Glasgow  have 
been  extensively  worked  and  much  exhausted, 
whilst  in  Renfrewshire  they  have  been  also  much 
worked,  though  there  the  seams  are  thin  and  of 
poor  quality,  and  continue  so  to  the  south-east  to 
East  Kilbride,  and  on  towards  the  town  of  Lanark. 
On  the  east  of  the  Lanarkshire  basin  from  Bathgate 
to  Wilsontown,  however,  the  Limestone  series  of 
coals  is  well  developed,  the  seams  being  here  at  their 
thickest.  Only  about  20  collieries  work  in  the  Lime- 
stone series,  however,  as  against  about  250  in  the 
upper  series,  or  coal  measures  proper. 

The  Fife  coalfield  is  of  rapidly  growing  importance, 
and  is  second  only  to  the  Lanarkshire  field.  It 
contains  the  whole  carboniferous  series  of  strata 
within  its  area,  and  the  seams  are  of  good  thickness 
over  large  areas.  The  upper  series  (or  coal  measures 
proper)  occur  in  the  north  end  of  a  basin,  along  the 
Fife  coast  from  Dysart  to  Largo.  This  basin  is 
elcmgated  from  north  to  south,  and  is  continuous 
under  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  the  Lothian  coalfield. 
The  coal  is  now  worked  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  under  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  is  likely  to  be 
followed  much  further.  On  the  Fife  coast  the 
seams  successively  crop  out  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
for  two  or  three  miles  inland ;  and  it  is  especially 
this  upper  series  of  coals  which  has  been  worked  for 
centuries.  The  carboniferous  Umestone  series 
occupies  a  far  larger  area,  stretching  from  Elie 
westwards,  north  of  Largo,  through  Markinch  and 
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Lochgelly,  past  Dunfermline  to  Gidross.  It  occupies 
a  wide-stretching  area  of  which  Dunfermline  is 
nearly  the  centre.  The  Limestone  coals  are  com- 
paratively thin  near  the  coast  at  Kirkcaldy,  but 
thicken  as  they  are  followed  inland,  attaining  their 
maximum  development  at  Lochgelly,  where  there  are 
16  seams,  aggregating  57  to  70  feet  in  thickness. 
This  coalfield  of  the  Limestone  series  is  from  15  to 
18  miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  4  or  5  miles 
broad.  West  of  Dunfermline  the  seams  become 
thinner  ;  but  exploration  by  boring  in  recent  years 
has  shown  many  workable  seams  to  be  available 
right  up  to  the  border  of  the  Clackmannan  field, 
where  the  Limestone  series  dips  west  and  north-west 
under  the  Millstone  Grit  series.  This  latter  passes 
under  the  upper  series  of  Clackmannan,  which  is 
geologically  continuous  with  the  Lanarkshire  basin  ; 
so  that  the  Fife  and  Lanark  coalfields  are  continuous 
through  the  coalfield  of  the  Limestone  series. 

The  Ayrshire  coalfield  lies  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  ;  and  is  second  only  in  area  (330  square 
miles)  to  the  Lanark-Linhthgow-Stirlingshire  Field, 
and  is  third  (after  Fife)  in  its  volume  of  production. 
Coal  seams  occur  in  both  the  Upper  Series  and  Lower 
Carboniferous,  and  are  generally  bituminous  with  a 
high  percentage  of  volatUe  matter.  The  seams  are 
nowhere  specially  numerous,  and  are  thick  only 
quite  locally.  The  quality  is  not  specially  good 
anywhere,  and  igneous  intrusions  cause  much 
trouble.  They  have  locally  converted  bituminous 
to  steam  and  anthracite  coals. 
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The  Lothian  coalfield  is  geologically  the  southern 
end  of  the  Fife  and  Forth  basin.  The  seams  are 
nearly  horizontal  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  where  the 
upper  series  is  exposed  ;  but  are  highly  inclined  at 
the  margins,  particularly  the  west,  where  the  Lime- 
stone series  comes  to  the  surface.  The  seams  of 
the  Limestone  series  aggregate  100  feet  in  thickness 
at  the  north,  but  deteriorate  rapidly  in  thickness 
and  quality  southwards.  They  usually  contain 
bands  of  oannel  coal,  one  of  them  (in  the  Great  seam) 
being  fully  two  feet  thick.  This  coalfield  is  probably 
the  oldest  worked  in  Scotland. 

The  relative  outputs  of  the  above-named  coalfields 
may  be  gathered  by  grouping  the  county  output 
figures  as  follows  : — 

OOAIiFIBLD  PRODUCTION  OP  SCOTLAND,  1902  AND  1912 


Coalfield. 

Counties. 

Lanark 

Jjanark  . 

Dumbarton 

Renfrew 

Linlithgow 

Stirling 

Clackmannan 

Fife 

Fife 
Kinross 

Ayr 
Lothian 

Ayr 

Edinburgh    i 
Haddington 
Peebles 

8maU  detached  Argyll  . 
fields,           Dumfries 
Brora  (Jurassic)  Sutherland 

1902. 
Tons. 

1912. 
Tons. 

.      21,768,748 

22,606,984 

.      6,206,619 

8,436,616' 

4,044,876 

3,936,949 

1,946,669 
164,666 


6,042 


4,116,673« 


624,607' 


'  Fife  onl: 


*  Edinbox^  and  Haddington  only. 


*  Jtfiie  only:  jfiainDnign  ana  ruMiauigi«a  oMuy* 

'Argyll,  Dumfries,  Inverness,  Kinross,  Peebles,  and  Sutherland. 
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Charo/cter  of  Coal 

The  ooals  of  Scotland  are  abnoBt  entirely  of  the 
bituminous  kinds.  They  include  good  and  medium 
quality  steam  coals,  gas  and  house  coals  and  coking 
coals.  They  are  thus  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
manufacturing,  railway  and  domestic  purposes.  A 
small  quantity  of  dry  steam  coal  and  anthracite  is 
mined  from  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  great 
dykes  and  sills  of  Fifeshire  and  Ayr,  and  anthracitic 
coal  is  also  found  in  a  tiny  coalfield  in  the  north  of 
the  island  of  Arran,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  detached  portion  of  the  Ayrshire  field.  Cannel 
coal — ^a  black,  lustreless  coal,  breaking  with  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  resembling  jet — ^is  found  in  the 
Midlothian  coalfield,  as  mentioned  above.  It  is 
highly  bituminous  and  is  much  used  in  ga^  manu- 
facture. 

Along  the  sea  coast  at  Brora  in  Sutherland  occurs 
a  small  coalfield  of  Jurassic  age — ^the  only  coal  of 
this  age  in  the  British  Isles.  There  are  two  seams, 
the  Main  coal  which  has  been  worked  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  Parrot  coal,  lying  below  it.  The 
latter  is  a  fissile,  shaly  coal  of  little  value,  which  is 
a  pity,  as  it  is  in  places  as  much  as  six  feet  thick. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Scotch  coals  command  as 
good  prices  as  those  of  the  north  of  England,  but, 
of  course,  do  not  approach  those  of  South  Wales. 
For  example,  in  1912,  the  bulk  of  the  coal  exported 
from  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  was  sold 
at  9s.  to  12s.  per  ton,  and  from  west  coast  ports 
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(principally  Glasgow)  at  from  10b.  to  ISs.  From 
Dmrham  ports  the  range  of  piioes  of  the  greater 
part  IB  86.  to  12s. ;  from  Hnmber  ports  lOs.  to  14s. ; 
and  from  Soath  Wales  ports  1^.  to  17s.  for  large 
and  68.  to  lis.  for  small.  In  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  there  is  not  so  mach  separation 
of  large  from  small. 

History 

The  eariiest  records  of  the  working  of  coal  in 
SooiUand  relate  to  the  Midlothian  ooalfield  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  monks  of  NewbatUe 
worked  coal  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  and  to  Linlith- 
gow, where  the  monks  of  Holyiiood  had,  about  the 
same  time,  received  a  grant  of  land  on  which  coal 
was  dug.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  there  are  several  records  indicating  the 
working  of  coal,  probably  merely  on  the  outcrops 
by  simple  quarrying  operations^  These  r^ate  to 
Kfeshire  as  weU  as  T^thian  and  Linlithgow.  Eie^ly 
ia  the  fifteenth  century  the  '^  ooaleries  of  Tranent " 
appear  to  be  well  known,  and  much:  coal  was  worked 
at  Bysart  and  elsewhere  in  Fife.  Wood  was 
probably  still  fairly  plentiful  and  generally  used  ari 
fuel,  or  for  making  charcoal  for  iron  smelting.  Coal 
was,  however,  already  used  in  smithies,  and  to  som& 
extent  in  cooking  and  probably  for  heating  houses 
in  towns  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  poorer  classes. 

In  the  jsizteenth  century  the  coal  trade  became  an 
established  business,  the  export  of  coal  having 
begun,  mainly  as  ballast  or  return  cargoes  of  Dutch 
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and  other  foreign  ships,  which  came  with  the 
finished  manufactures  of  the  Ciontinent.  In  1568. 
the  ninth  Parliament  of  Queen  Mary  passed  an  Act 
prohibiting  the  export  of  coals  on  account  of  "  the 
dearth  and  scantiness  of  fewall "  thereby  caused ; 
and  this  was  confirmed  in  1579  with  the  addition  of  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  offendeis.  it  •  iB 
marvellous  how  Britain  has  progressed  to  greatness 
in  spite  of  its  Governments  I 

111  1592  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  to  prevent 
"  the  wicked  crime  of  setting  fire  in  coal  benches, 
bi  sum  ungodly  persones,  upon  privat  revenge  and 
despite  "  ;.  and  in  1597  to  take  further  stringent 
measures  against  th&  exportation  of  ^'  grite  bume 
coile/'  which  means  coal  in  large  lumps,  the  small 
coal  being  left  no  doubt  for  the  home  market*  In 
1598  the  Brora  seam  in  Sutherland  was  worked  for 
making  salt. 

Culross  and  its  neighbourhood  had  already  been 
producing  coal  for  many  years,  and  in  the  sev^i-i 
teenth  o^itury  the  mining  operaticHiB  here  became 
so  extensive,  and  working  a  mile  under  the  sea  was 
esteemed  so  wonderful,  that  the  Oulross  mines 
became  famoiu  throughout  the  country.  Much  of 
the  coal  was  used  locally  in  the  salt  manufacture  for 
the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  About  the  year  1630 
90  tons  of  salt  were  being  made  per  week,  usii^' 
probably  about  45,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.! 
From  this  date  on,  the  coal  tmde  continued  togrow 
in  importance  on  the  Jlrth  of  Forth;  which  was  then* 
the  only  populous  part  of  Scotland.     . 
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.itTh^  d^vdloptileiit  of  the  AyvEAiire.qoalAold  begati; 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  1678  Sir^Robert- 
Ouimingham  intooduoed  exton^Ve/  impraremeiits 
upoil  hia  ooUieiy*  at  SaltooiBiiB.'  Abdat  L600,  New^: 
comen's  steam  engine  was  introduced;  in  Scotland' 
for  pumping  water  from  irnineB.  During  •  the; 
eighteenth  century  the  coal  trade  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  <k>ntfaiued  to  grow  dowly,  arid  the  Citetom- 
hou^  tetutns  of  the  Port  of  Loudon  show  that  from 
1745  to  1765  about  3,000  to  6,000  tons  awnally 
were  imported  from  Scottish- ports.  It  was  dtiring 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  developmenft  of  the 
Lanark  coalfield  begto  as  the  result  of  the  'growth 
of  trade  upon  the  Clyde,  which  received*  a  great 
stimulus  from  the  rising  imj^ojtance  of  the  American 
colonics.  Another  cause  of  the  growtb  9f.  coal- 
mining n^ai;  the  Clyde,  was  the  presence  of  the|  rich 
"  blaeJk-band  "  ironstone  and « the  discovery » of  the 
use  oi  coal  for  smelting  iron,  whilst  thenlanu- 
factuting  industries  which  began  to  grow  up  iik  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  after 
Watt's  successful  invention  of  the  steam-engine, 
created  an  extensive  demand  for  coal.  The  growth 
of  iron  and  steelworks,  machine-making,  and  the 
textile  industries  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Hamilton  and 
many  surrounding  towns,  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  caused  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  coal 
in  Lanarkshire,  and  the  output  responded,  since  the 
steam-engine  was  available  for  keeping  the  mines 
dry.  Thus,  quite  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Lanark  coalfield  caught  up  with  and  then  com- 
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coals  in  this  country.  The  total  thickness  of 
workable  coal  is  in  many  places  remarkably  large, 
and  the  collieries  are  being  sunk  and  equipped  for 
working  upon  a  very  large  scale  from  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  the  coalfield. 

In  this  feature,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
Kent  coalfield  is  absolutely  difl[erent  from  that 
of  other  fields  in  this  country.  That  is  because  it  is 
a  concealed  coalfield,  in  no  part  of  which  does  the 
coal  come  to  the  surface.  It  is  also  differ^at  from  any 
of  the  other  concealed  coalfields  which  have  been 
proved  and  are  not  merely  conjectural ;  for  these 
other  coalfiekls  are  only  continuations  under  newer 
strata  of  exposed  and  well-known  fields.  For 
example  the  concealed  coalfield  of  South  Yorkshire 
and  Luxcokishire  is  a  continuation  of  the  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  field.  The  procedure  in  sinking 
new  pits  there  has  been  to  follow  the  coal  eastwards 
from  its  outcrop  near  the  Pennine  Bange,  Each 
new.  colliery  sunk  has  been  ventured  further  east- 
iprard  into  the  unknown  but  always  only  a  little 
way .  beyond  the  area  where  coal  was  actually 
proved 

.On  the  other  hand,  coal  in  Kent,  near  Dover, 
would, be  200  miles  from  any  other  English  coalfield  ; 
and  theie  was  no  reason  to  suppose  coal  to  be  there, 
further  than  the  expert  opinion  of  a  number  of  mere 
geologists.  Business  men  in  London,  many  of  the 
great  financiers  of  the  ''  City  "  scofEed  at  the  idea, 
aad  ''  Cioal  in  Kent "  became  the  joke  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.    Contempt  was  mingled  with  pity  for  the 
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poor  fools  who  staked  their  money  on  the  idea. 
They  had  not  even  the  measure  of  sanity  of  those 
who  hmited  for  Spanish  treasure  in  the  Cooos 
Islands  ! 

And  yet  in  1890  coal  was  actually  found  at  the 
Shakespeare  Cliff,  near  Dover,  and  it  was  soon 
proved  to  be  there  in  seams  of  workable  thickness, 
though  at  considerable  depth.  Further  borings 
revealed  more  coal,  until  now  the  area  of  the  proved 
coalfield  is  over  200  square  miles.  But  the  unbe- 
lievers of  the  ''  City  "  were  not  to  be  outdone. 
There  may  be  coal  in  Kent,"  they  said,  "  but  any- 
way it  won't  bum,  so  it's  not  worth  bringing  out  oi 
the  pit." 

New  enterprises  which  require  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, or  a  scientific  training  to  initiate,  require 
something  of  the  same  qualities  to  appreciate  them. 
Most  men  are  quite  unable  to  discriminate  b^weea 
unaccustomed  proposals  having  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  success,  and  the  wild  cat  schemes  of  cranks 
or  knaves  which  have  no  solid  basis  in  science  or 
experience.  Unfortunately,  the  financiers  of  the 
City  are  prone  to  the  same  weakness  and  are  shy  of 
leaving  the  beaten  track.  The  sceptics  have  at  last 
been  completely  answered  and  silenced  ,by  the 
actual  development  of  the  coalfield — ^a  triumph 
over  a  succession  of  disappointments  and  difficulties* 
Kent  coal  is  now  on  the  market,  and  is  being  eagerly 
purchased  by  local  consumers  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  4,000  tons  per  week  at  remunerative  prices  of 
17s.  per  ton  and  upwards.    The  first  cargo  was 
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shipped  from  Dover  in  August,  1913,  and  the  coal  has 
now  every  prospect  of  steady  demand  from  many 
different  quarters. 

Geology  of  the  Kent  Coalfidd 

From  the  geological  point  of  view  the  important 
feature  of  the  Kent  coalfield  is  that  the  Coal  Measures 
nowhere  appear  at  the  surface,  being  completely 
concealed  by  a  thick  covering  of  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  strata.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the 
known  coalfield  the  surface  rock  is  chalk,  overlain 
here  and  there  by  patches  of  brick  earth.  The  chalk 
is  in  most  of  the  borings  from  700  to  900  feet  thick, 
and  beneath  it  comes  the  Gault,  a  stiff  blue  clay, 
100  to  180  feet  thick.  Beneath  it  is  the  Lower 
Greensand,  from  12  to  66  feet  thick,  and  containing 
much  water.  Underlying  this  comes  a  few  feet  of 
the  Wealden  beds ;  and  these  rest  in  some  places 
on  the  top  of  the  Coal  Measures  and  in  others  ^ 
upon  200  to  300  feet  of  Oolite  beds  (Middle  Jurassic). 
The  Permian  and  Triassic  strata  are  absent  every- 
where, so  that,  if  they  were  ever  deposited,  they  were 
denuded  and  wholly  removed  before  the  Middle  or 
Upper  Jurassic  period.  Probably  the  entire  .ar6a  was 
land  during  Permian  and  Triassic  times,  and  much 
of  it  remained  dry  land  '  throughout  the  whole  or 
most  of  the  Jtu*assic  period. 

The  Coal  Measures  lie  as  a  platform  with  irregular 
surface  on  which  the  secondary  rocks  were  uncon* 

^  Barfrestone,  Frcdville,  Waldershare. 
*  North  side  of  the  coalfield. 
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formably  deposited.  In  early  TriasBio  times  there 
was,  doubtless,  an  extensive  exposed  coalfield 
just  like  the  South  Wales,  Durham  or  Scotch  fields 
now  are.  There  was  then  elevated,  «biiost  moun- 
tainous, land  in  Essex,  and  the  surface  sloped 
southwards  through  Surrey  and  Nor^  Kent.  The 
land  surface  then  existing  has  been  warped  by 
subsequent  earth  movements,  so  that  the  slope  from 
north  to  south  has  been  lessened.  In  East  Kent 
the  surface  of  the  Coal  Measures  is  highest  (at  860 
to  950  feet  below  sea  level)  at  the  extreme  east  near 
Deal  and  Wahner,  and  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of 
the  Stour.  In  the  major  paart  of  the  Bast  Ketit  coat- 
field  the  top  of  the  Coal  Measures  lies  from  1000  to 
1,100  feet  below  sea  level ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dover  and  generally  towards  the  south  it  become 
somewhat  deeper.^  South  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Dover  in  the  direction  of  London  the  top  of  the 
Palaeozoic  floor  falls  away  rapidly  to  a  much  greater 
depth  ;  but  the  Coal  Measures  are  not  found  there, 
Permian  or  Triassic  strata  lying  on  Devonian  rocks. 
The  Coal  Mectsures  themselves  are  thick,  as  much 
as  2,730  feet  of  measures  having  been  bored  through 
at  Oxney,  near  St.  Margaret's,  without  reaching  the 
base.  According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  E.  A.  N. 
Arber,'  who  has  made  a  very  detailed  study  of  the 
fossil  plant  remains  obtained  in  the  various  borings, 
both  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  and  the  Lower  Coal 

'  Dr.  Aubzey  Stfaban,  Pxesictontial  Addiem  to  the  GeoJbgioal 
Society :  Quarterly  Journal,  GeoL  Soc,  Vol.  69  (1913),  p.  Izz. 
•  Quarterl/y  JowmcU,  Geo!.  800.,  VoL  70  (1914),  p.  54. 
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iScmnreSs  as  Imown  elsewhere,  aie  eatirdj  abeent 
from  Kent ;  and  we  have  here  a  thick  deYdopment 
0t  tike  Middle  Coal  Afeosuies,  and  of  what  are  known 
as  the  Traoaitum  Measures,  which  lie  between  the 
.Kiddle  and  Upper  Coal  Measiaies  proper.  In  this 
refpect  the  Kent  coalfield  is  similar  to  that  of  Pas 
de  CahMS  in  the  north  of  France.  The  fossil  flora 
of  the  two  fields  also  is  nearly  identioal. 

Takeaas  a.  whole  the  Kent  field  appears  to  be  an 
elongi^ted  basi^  M^th  its  axis  running  from  30  degrees 
south  /of  east  to  north  of  west,  the  beds  dij^ing 
^ntiy  at  about  3  d^prees.  It  ia  bounded  on  thiB 
north  by  a  fold,  now  fairly  accurately  located,  and 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stoujr  to  Heme 
Bay,,  fij^  probably  there  are  fcdds  on  the  south 
and. east  sides,  whilst  theoe  may  be  a  great  f^ult 
forming  th^  western  boundary,  thoi^  hece  further 
exploration  is  necessaiy.  The  Coal  Measures  cod- 
sist  of  sandstones,  some  of  them  massive,  inteii- 
stiratiQed  with  shales,  fire-clays  and  coal  seams,  and 
with  -one  or  two  aeanvs  of  ironstone.  The  measures 
are  of  greyish  and  bluish  colour  throughout  like 
those  of  South  Wales,,  and  no  igneous  rocks  at  all 
hsAre  been  met  with. 

/Fron^  ten  to  fifteen  workable  coal  seams  were 
found  in  most  of  the  deep  bore-holes  ;  and,  though 
pretty  widefy  distributed  in  the  vertical  section,  they 
tend  to  .OQcur  chiefly  in  the  Transition  serijeis  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Middle  Coal  Measures. 

The  limits  of  the  coalfield  cannot  yet  be  given 
with  certainty.  .  As  stated  above,  it  Is  improbable 
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that  coal  will  be  found  north  of  a  line  from  Heme 
Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  and  the  southern 
boundary  keeps  to  the  north  of  Braboume,  ndiere 
no  coal  was  found,  and  probably  runs  from  Abbot's 
CUff  towards  Wye.  Eastwadrds  the  coal  doubtless 
extends  under  the  sea ;  but  whether  for  more 
than  three  or  &Ye  miles  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
is  not  thought  that  the  basin  is  actually  continuous 
under  the  Straits  of  Dover  with  that  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais, .  although  it  belongs  to  the  same  system. 
Westwards  the  boundary  is  still  quite  uncertain, 
though  coal  is  proved  practically  to  Canterbury. 
Theire  may  be  a  fault  cutting  out  the  measures 
west  of  Canterbury  as  some  suppose ;  but  if  there 
be  a  barren  area  here,  the  productive  measures  may 
come  ia  again  still  further  west  towards  Maidstone. 

Exploration  of  the  Coalfield 

The  possibility  of  coal  existiog  in  Kent  is  by  no 
means  a  new  idea.  That  distinguished  geologist, 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Btohe,  threw  out  the  suggestion  that 
coal  measures  probably  existed  there,  as  long  ago 
as  1846,  after  he  had  thoroughly  studied  the  geology 
of  South  Wales  and  of  the  south-west  of  England. 
The  first  geologist  seriously  to  take  up  the  matter 
was  Godwin  Austen  who  wrote  an  elaborate  paper 
for  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1865  giving 
his  reasons  for  supposing  coal  measures  to  exist 
beneath  the  newer  strata  in  the  south-east  of 
England.  The  matter  was  carefully  considered 
by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Coal  in  1871 ;  and  for 
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them  Sir  Jofloph  Presfcwich  prepared  an  extensiye 
report  on  the  probability  of  finding  coal  mider  newer 
strata  in  the  sonth  of  England.  The  general  tenonr 
of  the  report  was  that  whilst  coal  measures  might 
probably  exist  under  a  larger  area  in  the  south  of 
England,  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  they  would 
contain  much  or  little  coal,  and  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  of  poor  quality.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  the  difficulties  of  sinking  to  great  depths 
through  watery  strata  might  prove  insuperable 
wherever  the  Lower  Greensand  occurs  amongst  the 
strata  overlying  the  coal.  At  the  same  time  Sir 
Joseph  recommended  a  few  trial  borings.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  he  anticipated  the  trouble 
which  has  been  actually  caused  by  water  in  sinking 
through  the  Lower  Greensand.  Some  boring  was 
undertaken  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  in  1876,  but  no 
coal  was  found,  and  the  Kent  Exploration  Com- 
mittee which  was  subsequently  formed  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  raising  sufficient  funds  to  begin  systematic 
boring  operations.  The  Committee's  policy  was, 
however,  the  right  one,  for  they  recommended 
boring  in  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Secondary  rocks  would  thin  out  towards  the 
north.  Recent  borings  have  shown  this  to  be  a 
correct  anticipation.^ 

In  1882  the  work  at  Dover  in  connecticm  with  the 
Channel  Tunnel  was  suspended  owing  to  the  Govern- 
ment interdict,  and  it  was  decided  to  put  down 

*  See  series  of  articles  on  The  History  of  (he  Kent  Coalfields  in  tli# 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Journal,  Oct.,  1918,  to  Ifoy,  1914. 
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boreholes  in  the  disused  vertical  shafts  sunk  for  the 
tunnel  in  order  to  try  for  coal. 

The  work  of  boring  proceeded  very  slowly.  The 
first  coal  seam  was  actually  discovered  in  1890, 
and  as  the  boring  was  continued  several  other  seams 
were  successively  proved.  A  company  with  very 
considerable  capital,  the  Kent  Collieries  Corporation, 
was  floated  in  1897  to  purchase  all  the  rights  of  the 
syndicate  which  had  proved  coal,  and  to  sink  pits. 
There  followed  a  most  unfortunate  period  in  the 
development  of  the  coalfield,  during  which  much 
money  was  spent  but  little  progress  made.  A  large 
amount  of  money  was  paid  to  the  syndicate,  and  a 
good  deal  went  in  promotion  expenses,  whilst  the 
management  was  at  first  arranged  on  too  lavish  a 
scale.  Considerable  difficulties  were  met  with  in 
sinking,  owing  to  water  and  soft  strata,  and  progress 
was  stopped  sometimes  for  lengthy  periods.  The 
adoption  of  the  Kind-Chaudron  system  of  sinking 
early  in  1902  enabled  better  progress  to  be  made, 
and  the  shaft  struck  the  first  seam  of  coal  in  Septem- 
ber, 1903,  at  a  depth  of  1,190  feet.  This  seam 
was  not  of  sufficient  thickness  and  quality  to  be 
workable,  however,  and  the  company,  though  in 
serious  financial  difficulties,  had  to  struggle  on  with 
sinking,  which  was  done  slowly.  In  February, 
1905,  the  first  workable  seam  was  reached  at  the 
depth  of  1,273  feet.  At  this  date  a  reconstruction 
took  place,  bringing  into  existence  the  company 
which  now  owns  the  mine — ^Kent  Collieries,  Ltd. 

Meanwhile  the  exploration  of  territory  to  the 
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north  of  Dover  was  being  considered,  and  its  organ- 
isation was  actively  undertaken  by  Mr.  Arthur  Burr, 
whose  foresight  and  untiring  persistence  in  the  face 
of  great  obstacles  has  done  so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Kent  Coalfield.  Mr.  Burr's  policy  was 
to  acquire  as  nearly  as  possible  a  monopoly  of  the 
mineral  rights  of  a  large  area  before  proving  it  by 
boring,  so  that  the  profits  arising  from  organising 
mining  companies  and  the  general  development  of 
the  coalfield  should  go,  not  to  the  landowners,  but 
to  the  parties  who  had  done  the  work  and  risked 
their  capital. 

In  1904,  Kent  Coal  Concessions,  Ltd.,  was  regis- 
tered, and  sufficient  capital  was  subscribed  to  enable 
the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the  mineral  rights, 
whilst  in  other  cases  mineral  leases  were  taken  at 
6d.  or  9d.  per  ton  royalty  and  with  a  dead-rent  rising 
gradually  to  £2  per  acre  or  thereabouts.  These 
rates  are  low  as  compared  with  the  royalties  which 
new  colliery  companies  are  obliged  to  pay  in  all 
the  principal  coalfields  of  this  country  ;  and  the 
Kent  Coal  Concessions,  Ltd.,  has  already  been  able 
to  dispose  of  some  of  its  area  at  greatly  enhanced 
royalties. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  about  the  com- 
plicated  system  o!^  finance  which  has  characterised 
the  development  of  the  Kent  coalfield,  and  which 
has  suffered  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  most  of  it  of 
an  ignorant  kind.  It  was  force  of  circumstances 
which  made  any  other  system  of  finance  impossible. 
A  big  programme  had  been  outlined  which,  for  sue- 
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cess,  required  the  raising  of  very  large  capital,  and 
the  pursuit  of  a  consistent  policy  over  a  number  of 
years.  Every  other  coalfield  in  Great  Britain  has 
developed  first  as  a  visible  field.  Mining  has 
begun  on  a  small  scale,  and  wealth  has  grown  in 
the  hands  of  local  families,  who  have  ventured  on 
larger  and  larger  mines,  opening  up  deeper  and 
more  remote  measures,  often  in  a  concealed  exten- 
sion of  the  coalfield. 

In  Kent,  however,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
beginning  mining  on  a  small  scale,  it  being  a  com- 
pletely concealed  field ;  and  it  was  further  wisely 
decided  that  all  mines  sunk,  after  the  Shakespeare 
Qiflf  venture,  should  be  upon  the  largest  scale, 
planned  and  equipped  for  an  output  of  5,000  tons 
or  more  per  day.  The  sound  policy  of  engrossing 
aU  the  richest  mineral  lands  necessarily  meant  lock- 
ing up  a  great  deal  of  the  available  resources,  which 
had,  therefore,  to  be  spread  over  a  wide  field  of  uses, 
and  to  be  raised  by  every  legitimate  means  which 
ingenuity  could  devise.  If  Mr.  Burr  had  been  able 
to  convert  a  multimillionaire  to  his  own  confidence 
in  Kent  coal,  the  history  of  the  finance  of  develop- 
ment of  the  coalfield  would  probably  have  been 
very  different.  The  financial  magnates  held  severely 
aloof  however,  and  it  was  necessary  to  raise  funds 
by  a  multitude  of  small  investments  of  the  general 
public  in  a  number  of  companies. 

The  Burr  group  of  companies  affords  a  splendid 
i  lustration  of  a  principle  generally  applicable  to 
the   finance   of    risky    undertakings    which    must 
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necessarily  take  a  number  of  years  to  come  to 
maturity.  The  public  invest  in  the  parent  com- 
pany ;  but  as  it  is  obliged  to  commence  operations 
without  having  nearly  sufficient  capital  to  carry 
the  whole  scheme  to  completion,  further  issues  of 
shares  must  be  made  from  time  to  time.  As  no 
dividend  can  be  paid  for  some  years,  the  company 
loses  any  attractions  it  may  have  had  for  the 
public,  even  though  the  promoters  may  have  anti- 
cipated a  long  wait.  Issues  of  preference  shares 
are  then  resorted  to,  and  finally  of  debentures. 
Still  more  capital  is  needed,  however,  for  certain 
purposes ;  and  these  purposes  can  perhaps  be  de- 
fined as  separate  but  correlated  parts  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  Thus  many  industrial  companies 
not  in  a  flourishing  way  have  formed  subsidiary 
companies  to  erect  plants  for  making  use  of  their 
bye-products. 

Kent  Coal  Concessions,  Ltd.,  not  having  capital 
itself  both  to  buy  mineral  areas  and  to  sink 
a  number  of  bore-holes,  had  to  form  a  subsidiary 
company  to  do  the  boring,^  the  shareholders  taking 
a  big  risk,  but  getting  a  substantial  and  immediate 
return  if  they  were  successful.  Separate  companies 
were  formed  to  sink  three  or  four  large  coUieries, 
no  one  of  them  having  adequate  capital  to  carry 
the  enterprise  through.  Hence  were  formed  distinct 
auxiliary  companies  to  finance  sinking  operations, 
for  the  equipment  of  the  collieries  with  surface 
works,  sidings,  etc.,  for  supplying  electrical  power, 

^  The  Sondage  Syndicate. 
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and  for  finanoe  and  promotion  of  colliery  companies.^ 
The  same  parent  company  also  formed  the  East 
Kent  Light  BaUway  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
building  railways  to  connect  the  various  collieries 
with  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  Railway  and 
with  the  harbour  at  Sandwich. 

Kent  Coal  Concessions,  Ltd.,  soon  proved  coal 
four  or  five  miles  north  of  Dover,  and  in  1907 
the  formation  of  colliery  companies  began,  two  being 
formed  to  sink  at  Tilmanstone  and  Guildford  res- 
pectively, whilst  in  1908  another  colliery  was  com- 
menced at  Snowdown,  adjoining  the  South-Eastern 
main  line  near  Shepherdswell.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  desired  to  prove  the  extension  of  the  coalfield 
to  the  east,  north  and  west  of  this  proved  area ; 
and  as  Kent  Coal  Concessions,  Ltd.,  could  take  on  no 
further  obligations,  three  similar  allied  companies 
were  formed  during  1907  and  the  next  two  years 
to  take  options  on  mineral  leases,  or  to  buy  the 
rights,  and  to  put  down  bore-holes.^  Boring  was 
undertaken  further  and  further  afield,  and  proceeded 
more  rapidly  and  smoothly  when  a  great  German 
firm  undertook  the  work  with  far  better  equipment 
than  any  English  boring  contractor  possessed. 

The  success  which  Kent  Coal  Concessions,  Ltd.,  had 
achieved  by  1910  in  proving  coal  over  a  large  area 
led  to  the  formation  of  other  companies  by  quite 

^  Foncage,  Mines  Construction  Go.  Ltd.,  The  Intermediate 
Bquipments  Co.  Ltd. ;  East  Kent  Light  and  Power  Oo.  Ltd. ; 
East  Kent  Contract  and  Finanoe  Co.  Ltd. 

*  South- Eastern  Coalfield  Extensions  Ltd.,  Extended  Extensions 
Ltd.,  Deal  &  M^almcr  Cualiield  Ltd. 
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independent  and  competing  parties,  who  negotiated 
options  on  mineral  leases  in  areas  not  covered  by  the 
Bmr  Companies,  and  proceeded  to  bore.  They 
have,  generally  speaking,  been  successful  in  proving 
coal,  the  most  important  being  the  Ebbsfleet 
Syndicate  and  the  Anglo-Westphalian  Syndicate, 
in  which  a  group  of  German  capitalists  combined 
with  English  and  Welsh  colliery  owners. 

* 

Character  of  Kent  Coals 

Vertical  sections  of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  revealed 
by  the  deepest  boreholes,  show  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  seams,  many  of  them  being  of  consider- 
able thickness.  For  instance,  at  Bipple  28  seams 
were  found,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  54  feet 
of  coal,  of  which  14  seams  are  18  inches  or  over  in 
thickness  and  contain  49  feet  of  workable  coal. 
In  several  other  boreholes,  from  40  to  50  feet  of 
workable  coal  was  found  ;  whilst  it  is  probable  that 
much  the  same  result  would  have  been  obtained 
frona  all  the  borings  had  it  been  practicable  to 
carry  the  earlier  ones  to  the  great  depths  achieved 
in  later  boreholes.  The  thickest  seam  of  all  is 
found  low  down  in  the  Middle  Coal  Measure  at  a 
depth  of  about  3,000  feet. 

Speaking  generally,  the  upper  seams  are  a  rather 
soft  gas  coal ;  whilst  the  lower  seams  are  hard  and. 
firm  house  and  steam  coals,  said  to  be  not  unlike 
those  of  South  Wales  in  many  respects.  The  seam 
which  has  been  first  developed  in  the  collieries  is 
known  as  the  Beresford  seam,  and  lies  at  a  depth  of 
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about  1,500  feet.  It  is  6  feet  2  inohes  thick,  which 
is  a  very  satisfactory  thickness  for  woi^ing.  Its 
value  would  be  very  great  were  it  not  for  two  draw- 
backs ;  the  soft  and  friable  character  of  the  coal, 
and  the  existence  of  a  stone-parting  in  the  seani, 
the  stone  having  to  be  picked  out  by  hand.  To 
effectively  clean  the  coal  modem  washing  jdants 
have  been  installed  at  Tilmanstone  and  Snowdown, 
so  that  good  quality  large  and  smtfll  can  be  produced. 
The  coal  is  so  soft  that  at  present  only  from  30  to 
35  per  cent,  of  large  coal  is  obtained ;  but  this  is 
likely  to  be  improved  later  oa  when  the  workings 
are  further  advanced.  The  large  coal  sells  at  a 
good  price  for  gas-making,  for  boiler-heating  in. 
dectric  power  stations  and  laundries,  factories,  etc., 
whilst  it  is  used  as  a  stand-by  for  railway  purposes. 
As  a  house  coal  it  is  economical,  if  not  attractive, 
for  it  bums  slowly,  giving  a  dull  hot  fire,  very  similar 
to  the  South  Wales  house  coal.  The  small  coal  is 
a  very  satisfactory  and  economical  fuel  for  steam 
raising  if  used  with  mechanical  feed  and  strong 
draft,  and  it  is  also  used  for  other  industrial  pur- 
poses and  wiU  eventually  be  largely  used  for  ^coking 
and  for  making  briquettes^  both  of  which  it  makes 
of  good  quality. 

The  deeper  seams  were  shown  by  the  bore-hole 
samples  to  be,  with  one  exception,  hard  coals  of 
excellent  quality.  The  next  important  seam  below 
ibe  Beresford,  alter  passing  three  rather  thin  seams,^- 

1  Thickness  ;  1ft.  lOin.,  2ft.  9m.,  and  2ft,  Cin.,  which,  however,  wUl 
all  be  worth  working  eventually. 
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is  the  4-foot  7-mch  seam,  so  denoted  from  its  thick- 
ness, as  proved  by  the  Barfrestone  boring.  The 
Snowdown  Colliery  Company  has  just  sank  to  this 
seam,  and  has  fonnd  it  to  be  only  3  feet  in  thickness 
there,  but  of  excellent  quality,  giving  70  p^  cent, 
of  large  coal,  -so  that  it  will  pay  well  to  work.  It  is 
better  adapted  for  a  house  coal  than  the  Beresford 
seam ;  and  in  view  of  the  very  large  local  market 
for  house  coal  in  Dover  and  the  Kentish  watering- 
places,  not  to  speak  of  London,  this  seam  is  of  great 
importance. 

Below  this  Snowdown  seam,  if  we  follow  the 
Barfrestone  boring,  we  pass  two  thin  seams,  and 
come  to  one  of  6  feet  9  inches  at  a  depth  of  2,762 
feet.  This  seam  contains  two  stone  partings  ;  but 
the  coal  is  reported  by  the  analysts  to  be  of  the 
finest  class,  being  of  ''  exceptional  value  for  steam 
and  heating  purposes."  After  passing  a  divided 
seam  at  2,877  feet,  we  come  to  another  4  feet  7  inch 
seam  at  a  depth  of  2,944  feet,  reported  by  the 
analysts  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  steam  and 
house  coal,  with  a  small  amount  of  residual  ash. 
Going  ^60  feet  or  so  deeper  we  come  upon  three 
thin  seams,  which  are  of  no  value  at  this  depth,  and 
then  reach  at  3,260  feet  a  four-foot  seam  of  medium 
quality  steam  coal.  Below  this,  at  3,318  feet,  is  a 
magnificent  seam  of  high  quality  navigation  steam 
coal,  9  feet  6  inches  thick.  It  has  a  high  evaporative 
power,  and  is  low  in  ash  and  sulphur,  and  so  should 
prove  of  great  commercial  value,  and  will  almost 
certainly  be  worked  at  no  very  distant  date. 
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Reserves  of  Coal 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1904  did  not  attempt 
any  estimate  of  the  coal  reserves  in  Kent,  as  they 
considered  that  too  little  was  then  known  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  coalfield.  Li  The 
WorUTa  Coal  Resources  Mr.  Aubrey  Strahan  made, 
in  1912,  a  tentative  estimate,  based  upon  an  area  cm 
land  of  150  square  miles,  and  an  undersea  extension 
of  56  square  miles.  He  assumed  only  on  average 
thiokness  of  10  feet  of  workable  coal  seams ;  and 
calculated  the  reserve  on  this  basis  to  be  2,000,000,000 
tons. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Strahan's  is  a  gross 
under-estimate,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  the  deeper  borings  which  passed  through 
many  workable  seams  below  2,000  feet  had  not 
then  been  published.  Taking  as  evidence  only 
borings  which  have  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  2,500  feet,  it  is  now  well  established  that  over 
an  area  of  at  least  150  square  miles  there  is  a  thick- 
ness of  from  30  to  40  feet  of  coal  in  seams  of  18 
inches  and  upwards  in  thickness,  not  exceeding 
4,000  feet  in  depth. 

Mr.  Strahan  took  the  northern  limit  of  the  coal- 
field a  little  north  of  Canterbury  and  Sajidwich  ; 
but  it  is  now  known  to  extend  some  miles  further 
n^rth  and  north-west.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  take 
the  area  of  the  coalfield,  including  an  extension 
undersea  to  four  miles  from  the  coast,  at  250  square 
miles,  and  to  assume  that  there  is  an  average  of  25 
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feet  thickness  of  workable  coal  throughout.  Beckon- 
ing upon  the  usual  basis  of  1,500  tons  of  coal  per 
foot  of  thickness  per  acre,  the  total  reserve  is  found 
to  be  6,000,000,000  tons. 

This  may  be  taken,  I  believe,  as  a  conservative 
estimate ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  probable  as  apart  from  the  proved  reserve.  For 
this  purpose  I  extend  the  western  boundary  to  ten 
miles  west  of  Canterbury,  and  allow  an  extension  of 
one  mile  in  each  of  the  other  directions,  including 
undersea.  The  additional  area  is  150  square  miles, 
representing  3,600,000,000  tons,  and  making  the 
grand  total  of  proved  and  probable  reserves 
9,600,000,000    tons. 

FvMre  of  Kent  Coalfidd 

The  development  of  the  coalfield  is  proceeding 
apace.  Three  collieries,  namely,  those  at  Tilman- 
stone,  Snowdown  and  Shakespeare  Cliff,  have  reached 
the  producing  stage  ;  and  there  are  at  least  four  oUier 
collieries,  at  Guildford,  Wingham,  Stonehall  and 
Chislet,  in  process  of  sinking.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  some  five  or  six  areas  have  been  leased 
to  newly-formed  colliery  companies,  or  promotion 
syndicates.  I  am  including  not  only  collieries  of 
the  Burr  group,  but  all  of  which  any  information 
is  available.  Before  long  there  are  likely  to  be 
twenty  colliery  areas  taken  up,  covering  well  over 
100  square  miles  of  the  coalfields.  As  it  takes 
from  seven  to  ten  years  from  the  inception  of  a 
ccdliery  undertaking  to  bring  it  to  a  volume  of 
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production  approaching  its  intended  normal,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  any  large  output  is  raised 
annually  in  Kent. 

The  following  are  the  Home  Office  figures  for 
output  in  Kent,  together  with  an  estimate  of  pro- 
bable output  in  the  present  year,  which  I  have  made 
from  the  information  available  to  date. 

Output  in  Kent 

Tons. 

1912 1,099 

1913 59,203 

1914^  (estimate)  ....  110,000 

It  is  quite  possible  that  by  the  year  1925  the  annual 
output  will  have  reached,  or  surpassed,  10,000,000 
tons  per  annum. 

The  coalfield  is  served  by  the  South-Eastem  and 
Chatham  Railway,  there  being  the  Ramsgate  and 
Eltham  Valley  lines,  both  radiating  from  Canterbury 
in  addition  to  the  main  line  from  Dover  to  Ramsgate. 
There  was,  however,  a  large  central  area  of  the  coal- 
field destitute  of  railway  connections,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  for  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions 
to  proceed  to  build  several  railways  to  enable  the 
coalfield  to  be  developed. 

The  East  Kent  Light  Railway  Company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose,  and  obtained  powers  from 
the    Light    Railway    Commissioners    to    construct 

^  The  ontpnt  of  tha  Tilmanstone  Colliery  daring  the  tot  ten 
months  of  19 14  was  76,000  tons.  For  six  weeks  in  April  and  May  the 
mine  was  flooded  and  no  ooal  waa  raised.  The  average  ontpot 
per  week  during  October  and  November  was  2^000  tons. 
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over  60  miles  of  railway,  some  30  miles  of  which  are 
built,  or  in  course  of  construction.  The  most  im- 
portant line  runs  from  ShepherdsweU,  on  the  South- 
Eastem,  past  Tilmanstone  to  Sandwich.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  intention  is  to  construct 
a  railway  beforehand  to  every  point  fixed  upon  for 
sinking  a  colliery,  as  this  so  much  reduces  the  cost 
of  hauling  to  the  site  the  necessary  machinery  and 
materials. 

The  Kent  coalfield  has  a  highly  important  location 
with  reference  to  trade  routes  and  centres  of  popula- 
tion, so  that  there  is  an  enormous  demand  aasured 
from  the  existing  centres  of  consumption.  Coal 
will  be  shipped  to  London,  possibly  from  docks 
constructed  in  the  estuary  of  the  Swale,  near  Faver- 
sham.  Electric  power  may  be  generated  in  the  coal- 
field to  be  transmitted  in  bulk  to  London.  A  great 
export  trade  will  be  possible  from  Dover,  or  from 
a  new  harbour  constructed  at  Sandwich,  because  the 
south-east  coast  of  Kent  is  nearer  to  many  important 
continental  ports  than  any  of  the  Northern,  York- 
shire or  South  Wales  ports  of  shipment.  The  Straits 
of  Dover,  too,  is  one  of  the  greatest  highways  of  the 
world's  shipping,  and  a  great  trade  in  supplying 
ships'  bunkers  is  almost  certain  to  arise.  Further, 
there  are  in  Kent  rich  and  extensive  ironstone 
beds,  not  only  in  the  secondary  rocks,  but  also  in 
the  coal  measures  ;  so  that  a  great  iron  and  steel 
industiy  may  quite  possibly  be  established,  besides 
general  manufactures  depending  on  the  proximity  of 
coal  and  of  great  markets  for  their  produce. 
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In  the  old  dajrs  when  iron  was  smelted  with  char- 
coal and  the  county  was  covered  with  extensive 
forests,  Kent  was  the  principal  district  of  iron 
manufacture.  Now  that  coal  is  discovered  and 
worked,  there  seems  nothing  more  certain  in  civilisa- 
tion than  that  Kent  will  again  become  a  centre  of 
industry,  but  on  a  far  greater  scale.  Great  towns 
and  numerous  mining  villages  will  arise  ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  an  intelligent  supervision 
may  be  exercised  over  all  urban  developments.  To 
the  great  credit  of  Mr.  Burr  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  and  practical  hous- 
ing reformer  ;  and  Kent  Coal  Concessions  has  itself 
on  his  initiative  built  three  garden  villages  for  hous- 
ing the  miners.  Land  being  comparatively  cheap, 
there  are  large  gardens  and  spacious  roads,  and 
the  villages  are  in  every  way  models  which  ought  to 
be  followed  by  all  colliery  companies  or  local  authori- 
ties which  build.  There  need  be  no  Black  Country 
in  Kent. 


CHAPTER  VII 

NEW  SINKINQ  AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

Prospecting  for  Coal 

Before  undertaking  the  huge  riak  and  e?:pendituia 
likely  to  be  entailed  in  the  opening  of  new  mines, 
it  is  necessary  to  receive  some  satisfactory  assurance 
that  coal  is  obtainable  and  that  it  can  be  worked 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  financial  success. 
Inspection  of  the  strata  at  the  various  outcrops  wiU 
soon  indicate  to  the  geologist  whether  any  coal 
seams  exist  in  the  locality,  but  a  superQcial  examina* 
tion  does  not  indicate  whether  such  coal  seams  can 
be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  promoters  of  colliery 
undertakings  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  lay  out 
large  amounts  of  capital  in  opening  new  mines 
merely  upon  the  assurance  of  geological  experts  that 
in  certain  places  undeveloped  coal  resources  are 
waiting  to  be  tapped.  Before  any  such  action  is 
taken  a  number  of  important  facts  must  be  ascer- 
tained. Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
number  and  probable  thickness  of  the  various 
seams,  the  quality  of  the  coal  contained  in  them, 
the  character  as  to  hardness,  etc.,  of  the  overlying 
strata  and  the  amount  of  water  present.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  faults  or  other  irregularities 
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and  the  area  of  unworked  coal  must  also  be  inquired 
into,  whilst  the  rent  and  royalty  payments  required, 
the  price  of  labour,  the  availability  of  adequate 
transport  facilities,  etc.,  are  further  important 
conditions  to  be  ascertained. 

Most  of  the  data  first  mentioned  are  now  obtained 
by  putting  down  bore  holes  through  the  strata.  If 
the  surrounding  coalfield  has  been  proved  by  other 
ocWeries,  boring  is  undertaken  only  €is  an  additional 
precaution  ;  if,  however,  the  district  is  unproved, 
boring  is  of  exceeding  importance^  as  it  provides 
the  engineers  with  reUable  information,  not  other- 
wise obtainable,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  strata 
in  the  areas  where  sinking  is  proposed.  Sometimes 
also  in  areas  where  the  upper  seams  only  have  been 
worked  and  it  is  contemplated  sinking  to  lower 
measures,  the  driving  of  bore  holes  from  the  bottoms 
of  existing  mines  is  undertaken  with  the  same 
object. 

Boring  not  only  determines  the  depth,  quality, 
and  the  approximate  thickness  of  the  various  strata, 
but  may  also  provide  data  from  which  the  direction 
and  the  amount  of  inclination  of  the  seams  can  be 
fairly  accurately  ascertained.  As  a  rule  if  the 
fullest  information  is  desired  more  than  one  bore  is 
necessary. 

Boring  by  Perciission 

There  are  two  methods  of  boring — the  Percussive 
and  the  Rotary.  The  former  method  is  now 
gradually  being  superseded.    It  consists  in  chipping 
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away  particles  of  rock  by  the  dropping  of  a  sharp 
chisel  fastened  to  the  ends  of  rods  fitted  into  one 
another  by  means  of  screw  joints.  At  the  spot 
selected  for  the  bore-hole  an  iron  or  wooden  tube 
is  driven  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  is  kept  in 
position  by  a  framework  erected  on  the  surface. 
This  tube  serves  as  a  guide  to  secure  that  the  hole 
does  not  deviate  from  the  perpendicular.  Above 
the  hole  is  erected  a  derrick  to  which  is  attached  a 
pulley  and  windlass  which  are  used  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  boring  gear.  Other  alternative 
arrangements  are  also  provided.  The  boring 
operation  consists  in  lifting  and  dropping  the  rod 
and  chisel ;  at  each  such  movement  a  slight  turn  is 
given  to  the  gear  so  that  a  perfectly  round  hole  is 
obtained.  As  the  hole  becomes  deeper  extra  lengths 
of  rod  are  added  at  the  top.  To  remove  the  d6bris 
it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the  rod  and  replace  the 
chisel  by  a  hollow  instrument  fitted  with  an  inward 
opening  valve  called  a  slvdger,  into  which,  when  the 
upward  and  downward  operation  is  repeated,  the 
particles  of  stone  and  dirt  are  forced  but  cannot  fall 
out  again.  By  examining  the  contents  of  the 
sludger  and  also  by  observing  the  character  of  the 
successive  percussions,  the  borers  are  able  to 
ascertain  fairly  accurately  the  nature  and  thickness 
of  the  strata  through  which  they  are  passiug. 

The  process  of  boring  is  a  lengthy  one.  When  a 
considerable  depth  has  been  attained  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  is  absorbed  in  lifting  and  lowering 
the  rods  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  chisels  and 
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removing  the  debris.  The  great  weight  of  the  rocb 
also  sometimes  results  in  fractures.  When  these 
occur  specially  devised  instruments  are  required  to 
grip  and  extract  the  lower  portions  left  jammed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Where  the  strata  are  of  a 
soft  or  loose  nature  a  tubular  lining  of  steel  o^ 
wrought  iron  has  to  be  inserted  to  prevent  the  sides 
of  the  hole  from  falling  in. 

As  a  rule  when  very  deep  holes  are  being  bored 
by  the  percussive  method,  mechanical  power  is  used 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  rods,  though  formerly 
the  windlass  was  turned  by  hand.  The  rods  are 
sometimes  replaced  by  ropes,  as  in  the  Mather  and 
Piatt  system,  the  up  and  down  movement  being 
produced  by  attaching  the  ropes  to  a  pulley  which  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  the  piston  of  the  vertical 
cylindeor  of  a  stationary  engine.  In  deep  holes,  to 
minimise  the  possibility  of  rod  breakages,  sMing  or 
^'  free-failing "  cutters  are  sometimes  used.  The 
lower  section  of  such  a  rod  is  of  such  form  that  it 
can  easily  be  released  from  the  main  portion  and 
allowed  to  fall  independently.  Improvements  have 
also  been  introduced  by  which  the  debris  can  be 
more  easily  removed.  One  plan  is  to  force  water 
at  a  high  pressure  down  hollow  boring  rods  and 
back  to  the  surface  through  the  angular  space 
between  the  rod  and  the  sides  of  the  hole. 

Rotary  Boring 

Some  of  the  more  recent  machines  of  the  per- 
cussive type  give  very  efficient  results ;    but  the 
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superior  advantages  of  the  rotary  system  must 
result  in  the  eventual  abandonment  of  all  percussive 
arrangements.  The  special  advantage  of  the  rotary 
system  is  that  it  enables  the  strata  to  be  extracted 
in  the  form  of  an  unbroken  core.  The  hole  is  made 
by  the  turning  of  a  ring  of  some  material  harder 
than  the  rocks  to  be  bored  through.  The  rapid 
rotation  of  this  material  wears  away  the  rock, 
making  an  annular  cutting  through  it,  while  the 
central  core  rises  up  the  hollow  tube  and  is  in  due 
course  brought  to  the  surface  and  broken  up  into 
short  lengths.  There  are  two  principal  systems  of 
rotary  boring — the  Diamond  System  and  the  Davis- 
Calyx  System. 

In  the  Diamond  system  the  boring  piece  consists 
of  a  steel  crown  in  one  rim  of  which  black  diamonds 
are  set.  This  crown  is  screwed  on  to  a  cylindrical 
core  box  from  which  extends  to  the  surface  a  hollow 
wrought-iron  tube  attached  above  to  a  rod  about 
3  inches  in  diameter.  This  rod  is  connected  with 
an  engine  which  imparts  to  it  the  rotary  motion 
necessary  for  obtaining  a  properly  rounded  hole. 
As  the  crown  revolves  and  the  hard  core  is  cut,  a 
current  of  water  forced  at  high  pressure  down  the 
rod  forces  the  fine  debris  upwards  between  the  sides 
of  the  hole  and  the  cylindrical  core  box  where  it  is 
collected  in  an  annular  sediment  tube.  Diamonds 
are  very  expensive — the  price  is  from  £6  to  £10  per 
carat — and  are  therefore  used  only  in  very  hard 
strata ;  in  soft  strata  properly  tempered  steel 
cutters  give  equally  good  results. 
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The  Davis-Calyx  system  differs  from  the  Diamond 
system  only  to  a  small  extent.  Instead  of  diamonds 
a  cylindrical  steel  shell  is  used,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  out  into  a  jagged,  saw-like  edge.  It,  also, 
is  provided  with  a  calyx  or  annular  cup  in  which  is 
collected  the  debris  or  sediment  forced  upwards 
between  the  rod  and  the  walls  of  the  hole  by  the 
introduction  of  a  current  of  water  at  high  pressure 
into  the  boring  rod. 

Position  of  Shafts 

When  all  the  required  knowledge  regarding  the 
strata,  etc.,  has  been  obtained  and  the  prospect 
of  success  assured  to  the  promoters  of  the  proposed 
undertaking,  preparations  are  made  for  sinking 
the  shafts  in  order  to  work  the  coal.  The  choice 
of  position  is  an  important  matter,  and  depends 
upon  a  variety  of  ciroumatanoes  both  mideigroimd 
and  on  the  surface.  The  old  plan  was  to  sink  the 
shaft  so  as  to  reach  the  seams  at  their  lowest 
points.  This  was  because  traffic  and  water  would 
run  to  the  pit  bottom  by  force  of  gravitation, 
and  haulage  and  pumping  operations  would  be 
faciUtated.  This  is  not  nearly  such  an  important 
consideration  now,  as  haulage  and  pumping  opera- 
tions have  undergone  great  improvements  in  recent 
years.  Nevertheless,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
old  practice  is  still  a  good  one  to  follow.  In  a  flat 
seam  the  best  position  to  sink  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  taking.  The  presence  of  faults,  soft  strata,  and 
other  conditions  below  ground,  has  to  be  borne  in 
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mind,  however,  as  the  injudicious  selection  of  the 
site  may  lead  to  much  unnecessary  expenditure. 
It  is  sujrface  conditions  which  most  often  determine 
the  precise  location  of  a  new  shaft.  Easy  access  to 
railways  at  favourable  gradients,  the  existence  of 
ample  space  for  rubbish  tips,  buildings,  soreens, 
sidings,  etc.,  facilities  for  obtaining  or  removing 
water, — ^these  are  some  of  the  points  which  the 
engineer  must  consider  with  great  care.  The  con- 
ditions of  mining  leases,  etc.,  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  it  is  possible  that  wayleaves  charged  at 
one  point  may  be  much  greater  than  if  the  sinking 
is  made  a  short  distance  away. 

Kinds  of  Collieries 

Mines  are  usually  classified  by  their  outlets 
into  (1)  levels,  (2)  slants  or  inclined  planes,  and  (8) 
pits.  Large  collieries  are  not  now  usually  worked 
by  levels.  Slants  are,  however,  still  often  used, 
especially  in  South  Wales,  where  the  seams  can 
stm  be  worked  extensively  from  the  outcrop.  By 
far  the  larger  number  of  mines,  however,  are  worked 
by  means  of  vertical  shafts  usually  called  pits. 
In  form,  levels  and  slants  are  rectangular  or  arched ; 
pits  are  rectangular,  polygonal,  oval  or  circular. 
In  England  and  Wales  pits  are  usually  circular 
in  form,  but  in  Scotland  rectangular  shafts  lined  with 
timber  are  still  oft^i  sunk. 

Pit  shafts  are  increasing  in  dimensions.  This 
is  because  the  royalties  or  takings  are  larger  now 
than  formerly   and   the    output   from  each  mine 
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must  be  proportionately  greater.  The  diameters 
of  shafts  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet, 
according  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  mine, 
the  anticipated  output,  and  the  size  and  number 
of  the  trams  to  be  employed.  From  16  to  20  feet 
is  the  usual  size  of  pits  with  moderately  large  out- 
puts. 

Sinking  Shafts 

When  the  form  and  size  of  the  shaft  have  been 
determined  sinking  operations  are  commenced. 
Oangs  of  men  called  ''  sinkers  "  set  to  work  with 
picks  and  shovels  to  remove  the  soft  earth,  rocks, 
sand  and  other  soft  material  that  overlie  the  harder 
measures  below.  When  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  has  been  cleared  the  bottom  is  accurately 
levelled  and  a  temporary  timber  framework  is 
erected  to  support  the  sides  until  a  hard  layer  of 
rock  or  sUmehead  is  reached.  A  circular  crib  or 
curb  made  of  hard  wood  is  first  laid  ;  on  this  punch 
props  or  vertical  timbers  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  long  are 
erected  to  support  a  second  crib  or  curb  above  which 
a  further  series  of  punch  props  are  raised,  and  so 
on.  Behind  the  curbs  are  fixed  packing  deals 
which  are  secured  tightly  by  inserting  wedges 
behind.  The  entire  framework  is  bound  together 
by  nailing  strips  of  plank  known  as  stringing  deals 
to  the  cribs.  It  is  now  usual  to  substitute  for  curbs 
iron  binding  rings  made  in  segments,  and  for  the 
stringing  deals  and  punch  props  strips  of  flat  iron, 
bent  and  shaped  like  the  letter  '^  S  "  and  called 
hangers.    When  the  depth  has  become  too  great 
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to  enable  the  debris  to  be  shovelled  out  a  bucket 
or  kibble  attached  to  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley 
suspended  from  an  overhead  derrick  is  used. 

Walling  Pit  Shafts 

Having  reached  the  sioTiehead,  the  sinkers  prepare 
very  carefully  an  absolutely  level  ledge  of  solid 
rock  to  serve  as  a  bed  for  a  walling  curb  made  of 
oak  timbers  or  cast  iron,  the  segments  of  which  are 
bolted  together.  Care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
curb  is  perfectly  circular,  and  when  the  correct 
position  has  been  determined  it  is  wedged  firmly  in 
its  place  and  is  sometimes  grouted  in  cement.  Upon 
this  bed  the  permanent  brick  lining  of  the  pit  is 
built.  The  usual  plan  is  to  make  the  wall  of  uni* 
form  thickness,  and  to  ram  the  interstices  behind 
with  ashes.  As  the  wall  rises  the  temporary  timber 
lining  is.  section  by  section,  removed. 

During  the  building  operations  the  bricklayers 
stand  on  a  scaffold  or  platform  suspended  with  chains 
either  from  hooks  driven  into  the  pit  sides  or  more 
usually  from  a  central  wire  rope  connected  with  an 
engine  at  the  surface. 

In  order  to  give  additional  security  the  scaffold  is 
sometimes  fitted  with  a  number  of  flat  bolts  which, 
when  pushed  out  radially,  rest  on  one  of  the  brick 
courses.  Another  method  is  to  connect  the  platform 
by  means  of  hooks  and  links  to  chains  which  are 
hung  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft  and  are  secured  at 
the  surface.  In  most  large  sinkiog  pits  patent 
scaffolds  are  now  commonly  used.    One  of  the  best 
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of  these  is  known  as  the  Galloway  scaffold.  It 
consists  of  two  platforms  about  8  or  10  feet  apart » 
the  upper  one  forming  a  protection  for  the  masons 
while  at  work.  The  platforms  are  provided  with 
openings  through  which  the  kibbles  can  easily  pass. 
The  great,  advantages  of  the  GaUoway  and  similar 
scaffolds  is  that  the  sinkers  need  not  suspend  their 
operations  while  the  bricklayers  are  at  work  above 
them. 

Later  Stages  of  Sinking  Process 

Sinking  operations  now  proceed  below  the  first 
walling  curb.  For  a  couple  of  feet  the  sinking  is 
continued  narrow  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  exca- 
vated portion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  waJled  upper 
portion.  This  is  done  so  as  not  to  weaken  or  under- 
mine the  brickwork.  The  work  of  excavation  now 
becomes  more  difficult.  Where  the  rock  cannot 
be  dislodged  by  ordinary  means  blasting  is  resorted 
to.  Holes  are  driven  into  the  floor  by  means  of 
long  chisels,  or  by  drills  worked  by  compressed  air  or 
electricity.  Some  very  elaborate  machinery  has 
been  devised  for  this  purpose.  Into  these  holes 
charges  of  powerful  explosives  such  as  gunpowder, 
dynamite,  or  blasting  gelatine  are  placed.  These 
are  sometimes  fired  by  means  of  ordinary  powder 
fuses.  The  uncertainty  of  firing  speed,  the  danger 
from  lumging  or  miss-fires^  and  the  dense  smoke 
produced,  however,  are  great  disadvantages  ;  and 
consequently  firing  is  now  usually  done  from  the 
surface  by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  a 
oable  to  detonators  fixed  to  the  individual  charges. 
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Temporary  supports  for  the  sides  are  ereoted  as 
before  until  a  second  suitable  stratum  for  the  laying 
of  a  walling  curb  is  reached.  The  second  section 
is  then  bricked  up  until  the.  bottom  of  the  first 
foundation  ledge  is  reached.  This  ledge  is  then 
either  removed  piecemeal  and  bricks  inserted,  or 
if  the  rock  is  hard  enough  it  becomes  part  of  the 
shaft  lining. 

Waier  and  Air  in  Sinking  Pits 

In  sinking  pits  tiirough  strata  containing  large 
quantities  of  water  provision  has  to  be  made  for 
allowing  the  water  to  pass  through  the  wall  and  for 
its  collection.  This  is  usually  done  by  leaving 
spaces  in  the  waiting  through  which  the  water  may 
flow  and  pass  down  inside  to  be  collected  at  intervals 
by  tuaier  rings  or  garlands.  These  are  usually  ordin- 
ary cast-iron  waUing  curbs  provided  with  a  flange 
at  the  outside  edge  so  as  to  form  a  groove  or  gutter 
around  the  shaft.  To  these  are  connected  pipes 
which  convey  the  water  to  the  sump  or  pool  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  from  which  it  may  be  pumped 
to  the  surface. 

The  water  which  collects  during  sinking  opera- 
tions is  removed  by  meauB  of  water  barrels  or 
pumps.  One  of  the  best  form  of  water  barrel  is  the 
Galloway  Pneumatic  Water  Barrel.  In  most  modem 
mines,  however,  elaborate  electric  or  steam  sinking 
pumps  are  used,  these  being  hung  in  the  shaft. 

As  the  shaft  increases  in  depth  arrangements 
have  to  be  made  for  its  proper  ventilation ;    this 
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being  extremely  important  as  soon  as  the  coal 
measures  are  reached,  especially  if  the  strata  are 
oharged  with  ga«.  It  is  done  by  fastening  a  line 
of  sheet-iron  pipes  about  18  inches  in  diameter  to 
the  side  of  the  shaft,  down  which  the  air  is  forced, 
the  shaft  itself  acting  as  an  upcast.  Occasionally 
the  air  is  drawn  up  through  the  pipe  by  means  of 
fans,  the  shaft  in  this  case  acting  as  a  downoast. 

Various  means  are  used  for  lighting  the  sinking 
pits.  If  there  is  no  danger  from  ga«  naked  lights 
are  used  ;  otherwise  the  sinkers  carry  safety  lamps. 
Sometimes  also  electric  lights  are  hung  in  the  shafts. 

Coffering  and  Tabbing 

The  method  of  brick  lining  abore  described  is 
customarily  employed  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Where,  however,  the  strata  are  so  heavily  laden 
with  water  as  to  impair  the  safety  of  the  shafts 
special  methods  of  lining  must  be  used.  A  method 
known  as  coffering  is  commonly  used  where  the  flow 
of  water  is  not  excessive.  This  consists  of  several 
ooncentric  rings  of  brickwork,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  filled  with  cement.  The  thickness  of  this 
masonry  lining  is  sometimes  as  much  as  3  feet.  All 
the  bricks  are  laid  in  good  cement.  By  this  means 
perfectly  watertight  joints  are  obtained.  The  sys- 
tem is  only  used  in  the  waterbearing  strata.  When 
impervious  layers  of  rock  are  again  reached  the 
ordinary  brick  lining  is  used. 

Where,  however,  the  rush  of  water  is  very  great 
coffering  is  not  sufficient  to  restrict  the  flow  and 
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pressure,  and  metal  tubbing  has  to  be  inserted. 
Sinking  is  carried  on  for  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
water-bearing  strata,  the  sides  being  temporarily 
supported  as  before.  A  smooth  and  level  curb  bed 
of  solid  stone  is  prepared  in  the  non-water-bearing 
rock  and  a  special  kind  of  tvJbbing  curb  is  laid,  the 
open  space  behind  being  packed  tightly  with  dry 
timber  secured  with  wedges.  Tested  tubbing  plates 
are  of  cast  iron  about  3|  feet  long  and  2^  feet  wide, 
and  of  an  appropriate  thickness,  provided  with 
flanges  so  arranged  as  to  fit  the  plates  closely  to- 
gether. These  are  put  in  position  above  the  crib, 
and  are  fastened  together  tightly  by  driving  wedges 
between  each  segment  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft. 
Any  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  concrete  or 
well-rammed  earth,  clay  or  ashes,  and  any  accumula- 
tion of  water  behind  the  tubbing  is  allowed  to  run  off 
through  holes  in  the  tubbing  segments. 

Special  Methods  of  Sinking 

The  difficulties  sometimes  arising  from  rushes  of 
water,  beds  of  quicksand,  or  loose  ground,  are  such 
as  to  render  impracticable  the  methods  of  sinking 
briefly  described  above,  and  special  methods  of 
sinking  have  to  be  adopted. 

Where  the  sinking  is  commenced  in  loose  ground 
which  is  not  of  great  depth,  the  difficulty  is  some- 
times overcome  by  driving  piles.  By  this  method 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  must  first  be  aacw- 
tained,  as  each  round  of  piles  diminishes  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft.    The  number  of  sets  of  piles  required 
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is  carefully  calculated  so  that  the  diameter  of  the 
iimermoBt  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  loose  strata  is 
equal  to  the  required  diameter  of  the  shaft.  The 
piles  are  driven  down  vertically,  and  as  the  sand, 
gravel,  etc.,  within  this  ring  is  removed  oak  curbs  are 
inserted.  The  piles  overlap  one  another,  and  the 
sides  are  thus  stepped  downwards  to  the  stonehead. 

The  use  of  piles  for  sinking  is  costly ;  and  often 
the  results  are  unsatisfactory.  Cylinders  or  drums 
of  various  materials  are,  therefore,  sometimes  used. 
One  f prm  of  cylinder  is  constructed  of  timber  and 
bricks.  The  site  of  the  shaft  is  marked  out,  a  curb 
of  wood  about  18  inches  broad  and  6  inches  thick  is 
laid  perfectly  level  upon  the  site,  and  a  section  of 
brickwork  erected  above.  When  a  height  of  3  feet 
has  been  attained  another  curb  is  laid,  and  the 
building  process  repeated.  The  whole  structure  is 
bound  together  by  means  of  iron  tie-rods  fastened 
from  curb  to  curb.  As  the  workmen  inside  the  ring 
dig  out  the  sand  the  weight  of  the  brickwork  causes 
it  to  sink  gradually.  Other  sections  of  brickwork  are 
now  added  until  the  quicksand  stratum  has  been 
passed  through. 

The  great  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  vertical 
position  of  the  brick  drum  is  a  serious  objection  to 
its  use,  and  iron  cylinders  are  now  much  more  fre- 
quently used.  These  cylinders  are  made  up  of 
thick  segments  strengthened  with  ribs  inside,  of  the 
exact  curvature  of  the  shaft,  the  sides  being  per* 
f ectly  smooth  to  allow  of  their  easy  passage  through 
the  sand.    The  lowest  segments  are  made  water* 
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tight  by  the  insertion  of  sheet  lead.  The  rings  of 
segment  are  put  together  on  the  top»  and  as  the 
cylinder  descends  other  segmente  are  added.  The 
drum  is  kept  vertical  by  means  of  guide  frames 
at  the  surface  or  by  susp^iding  it  from  a  derrick. 
It  is  forced  down  by  hydraulic  jacks,  or  by  imposing 
heavy  weights  on  timbers  laid  across.  Sometimes 
the  sand  is  dug  out  by  means  of  mechanical  excava- 
tors. The  liability  of  oast  iron  to  fracture  is  a  great 
drawback,  and  often  the  cylinder  is  made  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel  plates  riveted  together  and  lined  on  the 
outside  with  brickwork. 

An  ingenious  method  of  sinking  through  quick- 
sand is  that  known  as  the  Hcuise  Process.  This  con- 
sists of  driving  a  ring  of  vertical  wrought-iron  tubes 
into  the  sand,  and  closing  the  spaces  between  the 
tubes  with  webs  of  angle-iron.  A  hollow  boring  rod 
is  placed  in  each  tube  and  a  current  of  water  intro- 
duced under  pressure  forces  the  sand  to  the  surface, 
BO  that  the  ring  of  tubes  continually  sinks. 

The  Poetsch  Method  of  Sinking 

A  very  successful  though  expensive  method  is 
the  Poetsch  Freezing  Method.  In  this  plan  a  nimiber 
of  bore  holes  are  driven  around  the  circumference 
of  the  proposed  shaft  and  two  tubes  inserted,  one 
being  inside  the  other.  The  bottom  end  of  the 
inner  tube  is  open.  Brine  at  a  low  temperature  is 
forced  down  the  central  rod  and  back  to  the  surface 
through  the  annular  space.  The  great  cold  freezes 
the  damp  earth  around  the  bore  holes  and  a  solid 
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wall  of  frozeu  ground  encircles  the  shaft.  The 
freezing  process  is  kept  up  until  the  excavation  has 
been  effected  and  the  permanent  brick  lining  has 
been  constructed.  The  Gobert  Method  is  a  modi- 
fication of  that  of  Poetsch,  the  only  difference  being 
that  liquefied  ammonia  or  carbonic  acid  gas  is  used 
instead  of  chilled  brine.  Another  method,  similar 
to  that  used  in  excavating  the  London  "  Tube  "  and 
tunnels,  consists  in  sinking  a  cast  iron  cylinder 
through  the  sand  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  cylinder 
being  closed  at  the  top  and  compressed  air  forced 
in  to  keep  back  t^e  water.  The  disadvantage  is 
that  the  men  cannot  work  with  comfort  in  the 
shafts  owing  to  the  air  pressure,  and  that  short  shifts 
and  high  wages  are  necessary. 

The  Kind'Chavdron  Method 

One  of  the  best-known  methods  for  sinking  shafts 
through  very  wet  strata  is  that  known  as  the  Kind- 
Chaudron  Method.  It  consists  in  boring  out  the 
shaft  with  trepans^  sludging  away  the  debris  and 
lowering  into  the  shaft  a  cast-iron  lining.  The 
boring  tool  or  trepan  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  beam 
engine  and  rotated  by  men  at  the  pit-head.  After 
each  stage  the  trepan  is  removed  and  the  sludger 
introduced.  The  tubbing  is  cast  in  rings  without 
vertical  joints  in  a  foundry  adjoining  the  shaft ; 
and  the  rings  are  bolted  to  one  another  at  the  surface 
and  lowered  into  the  pit  when  the  impervious  layer 
has  been  reached.  The  joints  of  the  tubbing  are 
made  water-tight,  and  between   the   tubbing   and 
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shaft  a  lining  of  concrete  or  hydratilic  cement  is 

imposed. 

The  Cement  Method 

An  exceedingly  interesting  method  of  overcoming 

difficulty  in  watery  strata  is  that  which  was  devised 

by  M.  E.  Bemaux,  of  the  Lens  Mining  Company 

and  successfully  carried  out  in  connection  with  one 

of  the  collieries  of  that  body.    The  method  aims 

at  solidifying  strata  by  the  injection  of  cement. 

A  ring  of  bore  holes  was  put  down  some  yards  away 

from  the  shaft,  to  which  pumps  were  attached. 

Cement  was  poured  through  pipes  into  the  sinking 

pit.     The  pumps  were  then  set  in  motion,  and  as 

the  water  passed  through  the  strata  in  the  direction 

of  the  boreholes,  the  cement  was  conveyed  with  it 

into  the  apertures  of  the  ground,  where  it  set,  and  so 

made  the  strata  impermeable.     The  cost  of  applying 

this  method  at  the  colliery  mentioned  was  over 

seventy  pounds  per  yard  of  depth. 

Cost  of  Sinking 
The  sinking  of  shafts  is  generally  entrusted  to 
contractors,  who  are  paid  a  fixed  sum  per  yard. 
Where,  however,  the  conditions  are  abnormal,  as, 
for  example,  when  sinking  through  sand  or  water- 
bearing strata,  the  day  work  system  is  used.  The 
cost  of  sinking  new  mines  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  estimate  given  by  Professor  Galloway.* 
The  shaft  in  this  instance  was  1,800  feet  deep,  20 
feet  in  diameter,  the  volume  of  water  being  between 
3,000  and  4,000  gallons  per  hour.     The  progress 

'  Ledwres  on  Mining.    Shaft  Sinking,  p.  37. 
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made  with  the  sinking  wae  iS  feei  p^'i^  w^k.  The 
shaft  WAS  sunk  in  1892-39  when  wages  were  30  per 
cent,  above  the  standard. 

£14,400 
16^48 


Wages  and  Salaries 
Mateiiak 


Total     .  .  ■       .         .      £30,948 

Average  cost  per  foot,  £17  3b.  lid. 

The  cost  of  sinking  and  lining  a  pair  of  shafts  during 
1898-99  at  Hylton  have  been  published,  and  are 
worth  quoting  as  the  conditions  were  normal : — ^ 


s.  d. 

14  10 
0  0 
0  0 
7  10 
4     6 

17     0 


Cost  of  Shafts  at  Hyltan  CMiery   •• 

West  Pity  20  feet  diameter,  1,440  feet  deep —  £ 

Sinking  (labour  and  explosives)  .  5,Q48 

Making  beds  and  laying  cribs  .  273, 

Extra  water  consideration        .  3^0 

Out  shifts  .  .         ..   •      376 

Shaft  walling  (labour)      .  .  .      1,767 

Hanging-on  excavations  and  arching      1^030 

Total  cost  of  Labour  .         .    £8^826    4    2 

Materials 

Plate  Bricks  in  shaft,  1,235,000  at  30s.  £    S-  d. 

.    per  thousand       ....  1,852  10  0 
Ilate  bricks,  arching,  300,000  at  30s. 

per  thousand       .  450    0  0 

Oment,  Lime  and  Sand  9  to  1  1,151     5  0 

Metal  ring  and  wafi  cribs  652    0  0 

Temporary  cribs  and  backing  deals  .  176<  .  ^  0 

Materials  .... 

Total  cost :   £13,006  19s.  2d. 

Equal  to  :  £9    Os.  8d.  per  foot. 

/  '«  PracfkaL  Coal  Iftfl^/ Vod.  1,  p.  161. 

N 


£4,180  15     0 
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^o«t&  PUn — ^Depth  1,578  feet ;  diameter,  15  feet. 


£    s.  d. 

4,480  8     0 

228  7     0 

283  9     7 

1,458  18  11 

215  7     6 


Labour 

Sinking  (labour  and  explosives) 
Making  beds  and  laying  cribs  . 
Out  shifts       .... 
Shaft  walling  (labour) 
Temporary  hanging-on    . 

Labour    .... 


Materials 

Plate  brioks  in  shaft,  840,000  at  SOs. 

per  thousand       ..... 
Plate  bricks  for   arching,   65,000  at 

SOs.  per  thousand 
Cement,  Lime  and  Sand  3  to  1 
Metal  ring  and  walling  cribs    . 
Temporary  cribs  and  packing  deals  . 

Materials      .... 

Total  cost:  £9,330  68. 

Equal  to  :  £5  18s.  3d.  per  foot. 


Some  engineers  arrive  at  the  approximate  cost  of 
sinking  by  taking  about  7s.  per  foot  depth  for  sink- 
ing and. walling  for  each  foot  of  diameter,  and  from 
£5  to  £10  for  each  walling  curb,  making  an  additional 
allowance  for  the  removal  of  water,  etc. 

PU  Bottom 

As  the  pit  approaches  completion,  its  diameter  is 
enlarged   at   the   bottom.    This  is    necessary    as 


£6,666 

11 

0 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1^60. 

0 

0 

82 

10 

0 

671 

6 

0 

520 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

£2,663 

16 

0 
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considerable  room  is  required  for  the  efficient  hand^- 
ling  of  the  traffic.  A  common  method  is  to  widen 
the  shaft  in  a  bell-shaped  manner ;  this  method  is 
technically  known  as  beU-mouthing.  The  widen- 
ing out  has,  of  course,  to  be  rery  carefully  and  very 
gradually  done,  the  usual  rule  being  to  slope  the 
walls  outwaids  at  a  gradient  of  1  in  18.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  necessary  space  is  obtained  by  continu- 
ing  the  shaft  to  the  bottom,  and  then  constructing 
around  it  a  wide  roadway.  The  arched  spaces  and 
roadways  at  the  pit  bottoms  are  made  very  wide— 
sometimes  30  or  40  feet ;  and  sidings  are  provided 
for  full  Bflid  empty  trams.  Upon  the  character  of 
these  tramway  arrangements  depends*  very  largely 
the  economical  working  of  the  colliery.  It  is  essential 
that  the  traffic  operations  should  be  carried  on 
without  unnecessary  delay,  and  that  the  unloading 
of  empty  trams  and  the  loading  of  full  trams  should 
be  continuous.  In  some  mines  wagon  roads  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  shaft  are  on  the  same  level, 
and  as  the  empties  are  passed  out  of  the  cage  at  one 
end  the  full  trams  are  pushed  in  at  the  other ; 
this  is  a  preferable  method  to  that  in  which  both 
loading  and  unloading  take  place  on  the  same  side* 
When  double  decked  cages  are  emplo3red  it  is 
common  to  have  two  landings  conesponding  in 
level  with  the  upper  and  lower  decks.  The  trams 
from  one  district  ace  loaded  into  the  upper  deck,  and 
those  from  another  district  into  the  lower  deck. 
In  opening  out  the  roads  leading  from  the  pit  bottom 
into  the  mine  interior  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
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the  gradients  are  in  favour  of  the  iuU  trtuaad ;  the 
usual  dip  ifl  from  1  to  60. 

» 

Shaft  PHtars 

The  working'  of  ooal  at  moderate  depths  often 
results  in  subsidences,  and  it  is  necessary  for  this 
reason  to  leave  uncorked  ascertain  atoa  of  coal  in 
the  vicinity  6f  the  shaft  for  the  purpose  oi  ^supporting 
the  various  erectioDB  on  the  surface,  and  moiie 
important  still,  for 'protecting  :the  shaft  lining  itself. 
The  amount  of  subsidence  vaUes,  on  the  average^ 
from  50  to  70  per*  cent,  of  the  thiekness  of  the  seam 
or  seams  which  are  being  woiked,  and  if  the  strata 
ate.  disturbed  in  the  vioioity  of  the  shafts  there^iis 
t«ik  of  the  brick  or  idon  Umng  beiiig  smoualy 
weakened  and  in}uted.  •  The  dimenmms  .  of  ^  the 
shaft  pillar  ate  determined  by  la  variety  of  oonditioM, 
SQch  as  the  d^h  and .  thicknes&r  of  tiie  sieains,  their 
inclmation,  the  nature  of  the  idoal,  the :  strength 
and  character  of  the  overlying  and  underlying  dtrata» 
and  the  presence  or  abs^iee  o£  faults^  irregmlarities^ 
or  disturbances.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  proper  extent  of  shaft  pillars,  asid 
several  rules  han^  beep  suggested,  for.  the>  guidance 
of  enghieeiis.  The  conditions  in  individual  min^, 
however^  vary  so  much  '  that  no  bard  aiad  fast 
principle  can  be  laSd  down.i  s  ^In  fiataeajods  eontoining 
coal  of  fairiy  hard  quahty  underlying  a  strong  ^oof 
it  is  usual  to  leave. lectaingular  piUia«s^  the jidas.of 
which  fldr^  e({uai  in  kbgtb  to  not  lesa  tbw  .twq- 
thirds  of  the  full  depth  of  thid  shaft ;    in  mmj 
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cases;  howeyer,  the  sides  (^  th^se  pi&ars  are  gtea^r 
than  the  depth  of  the>  shaft:  If  the  coal  seam:  is 
hij^Iy  indined,  the  shcift  pillar  is  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  a  grMter  tridth  and  asrea  of  tm worked  coal 
cm  the  highei'  ^  H&e  side  <^f  the*  shaft  than  on  the 
lower  or  dip  side.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  piUarsr  Icift  f or  support  of  the 
shaftii,  it'  is  neeessl^ry  la  soilie  distriots  to '  leave 
tthWork^d  cM^as  of  coAl  for  t^  support  of  valuaUe 
p^opert^  at.  the  sntfaee.  If  this  were  not-  done  large 
numbers  of '  buildings  would  sustain '  considerable 
injury  on  account  of  the  isubfefidence  of  the  underlying 
strata.  In  the  older  coalfields,  for  example 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  considerable  areas  of 
coal  beneatli  the'  towns  late  thus  left  unwoifeed. 
The  inadequ^y  of  such  pillahi  in  some  localities 
has'  been  productive  of  oOnaiierable  loss,  not  only 
i^  the  surfa;ce-piiGipe]rty'^olrtteii9^  but  also  to  the 
community  at  large.  Often  oottages  and  other 
stnioture»  hove  been  dfeimaged  so  much  that  they 
have  had  to  be  demolished.  "Some  idM  of  the 
amount  'Of  subsidence  may  be  gathered  from*  the 
fact  disclosed. bi  the  Rhondda  Valley -in  the  course 
of  the  year  1010  hys,  re^eveUing  of  176  bench-marks 
by  the-  Ordttance '  Survey  Department.  .  As  com- 
pared  witli  the  records  of  1M8,  only  twelve  years 
preViotBly,-  the  whol^  distinct  had  snnk  in  many 
localities  o^er  5  feel;  the  maximum  di£terenoe 
being  7<95  feet.'  Thta:  is  i»i  a  miniihg  area  at 
oomparatirity  recent  date ;  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  older  coalfields  the  resudts  are  much  more  straking4 
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If  the  subaideiioe  took  place  regulaxly,  probably 
little  haim  would  be  done.  UBually,  however* 
there  are  considerable  rariations  between  the 
amounts  of  subsidenoe  at  different  points,  and  the 
iiregularity  ia  responsible  for  considerable  damage 
to  canals,  raUways,  sewers,  water  and  gas  mains^  etc. 
In  the  Bhondda  Valley  considerable  nuiaance  has 
been  caused  by  the  leaki^ges  in  the  sewage  sjrstem 
arising  from  broken  pipes,  and  the  local  autbonty 
also  sustains  a  great  loss  annually  through  the 
shattering  of  gas  mains.  In  addition  roads  are 
constantly  needing  repair  and  re-levelling. 


Main  Roads 

The  directions  of  the  main  haulage  roads  of  the 
mines  dep^id  upon  the  dip  of  the  seams,  the  shape 
and  area  of  the  royalty  to  be  worked,  the  position 
of  known  faults,  the  system  of  working,  the  method 
of  haulage,  and  a  variety  of  similar  conditions.  The 
number  of  the  main  roads  depends  upon  the  antici- 
pated output  of  the  mine.  These  roads  are  so 
arranged  as  to  serve  the  largest  possible  area,  with 
the  least  amount. of  wasto  of  enex^.  As  a  rule 
main  roads  should  be  quite  straight;  and  they 
should  dip  towards  the  pit  bottom  so  as  to  drain  off 
the  water  and  facilitate  the  haulage  of  the  full 
loads.  It  is  also  desirable  that  main  roads  should  be 
solidly  and  permanently  constructed,  as  carelessly 
alid  roads  often  impede  the  passage  of  the  traffic  and 
cost  too  much  in  upkeep.  The  usual  gradient 
recommended  is  a  little  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  to 
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theyardyOrlinlSO.  Itisoustomarytoleave 

of  unworked  coal  on  both  sideB  of  the  roads  for 

protection.    These  are  oBually  from  40  to  60  yards 

wide. 

These  barriers,  while  they  bear  the  bulk  of  the 
weight  of  the  overlying  strata,  are  not  alone  suffi- 
cient, and  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  roadways  have 
to  be  supported.  Sometimes  bfick  arches  are 
built;  stone  or  cement  walls  cairying  steel  cross 
bars  are  also  often  used.  The  most  usual  method  of 
supporting  main  haulaige  roads,  as  well  as  ordinary 
gaieways,  as  subsidiary  roads  are  called,  is  by 
effecting  a  framework  of  timber.  Larch  or  fir  are 
the  varieties  of  timber  most  frequently  used  beosAise 
they  grow  straight  and  are  capable  of  bearing  im-* 
menae  we^ht  without  breaking.  Pine  and  oak  are 
also  utilised  for  certaid  purposes.  In  main  roads 
two  upright  propa  or  pojfe  are  erected  at  the  sides. 
On  top  of  these,  and  strstching  across  the  roadways, 
is  laid  a  bar  or  Ud  also  of  timber.  Sometimes  H  the 
sides  are  firm  the  props  are  dispensed  with,  and  the 
bar  is  fitted  into  niches  cut  into  the  ro(^  or  coal* 
The  posts  are  erected  at  inteirvals,  the  frequency  of 
which  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  roof 
and  sides.  If  the  rock  or  earth  is  loose  and  broken, 
lagfimgy  or  strips  of  timber,  are  laid  longitudinally 
over  the  cross  bars,  and  just  under  the  roof,  and 
also  behind  the  posts  at  the  dde.  The  timbering  of 
roadways  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  as 
falls  of  the  roof  and  sides  are  res jx>n8ible  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  mine  accidents.    The  work  m 
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usually  entmated  to  tunbennen,  paid,  not  as  in  the 
(Musie  of  the  oollier  on  iHie  basis  of  the  output^  but  oli 
day  rates,  so  that  th^  ihave  no  incentive  to  huny 
over  their  tasks. 

Ventilatum 

•  In  openiiig  up  a  mine,  the  engineer  has  to  bear  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  providing  for  an*  adequate 
supply  of  air  for  the  workmen.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  each  mine  has  to  be.  prohrided  with  two  shafts, 
one  cledled  the.  dawndaety  through  which  fresh  air 
is  admitted  to  the  mine,  and  the  other  the  upcast,, 
through  which  the  foul  air  returns  to  the  svfaoe. 
Similarly  it  is  neocasary  to  drive  the  underground 
roads  in  pairs.  The  road  along  which  the  fresh 
air  passes  from  the  downcast  shaft  is  called  the 
intake,  and  the  roadnfay  along  which  the  impure 
air .  is  conveyed  to  tboi  upcast  <  shaft,  is  called  the 
return.  Between  the  intake  and  the  return,  ciM^ 
cuts  or  aplit8,*9ie  made  at  various  points  whidh  are 
opened  only  for  special  -reasons ;  and.  stoppings 
are  erected  in  the  intake  roadway  so  that  some  of  the 
air  is  diverted  idong  a  side  passage  to  some'  at  the 
workiikg  places.  At  points  where  roads  have  to 
be  closed  to  the  air  but  open  for  traffic,  dobrs  are 
erdcted  in  pairs.'  The  interval  between  the  two  doors 
is  just  long  enough  to  admit  the  train  of  wagons, 
and  one  door  is  closed  before  the  other  is  opened. 
The  opening  and  closing  of  these  doors  is  entansted 
to  boys«  Begulatiog  doors  aliao  are  lEised  -y  these  are 
provided  with  an  opening,  the>  area  of  whieh  can.be 
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varied  by  means  of  a  sliding  panel.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  convey  one  current  of  air  over 
another.  To  prevent  the  mixing  of  the  two  cmrents, 
part  of  the  roof  above  the  ro^wa.v  is  removed  to  a 
su£Bicient  height ;  brick  walls  are  built  in  the  road- 
way on  top  of  which  are  laid  planks  made  air-tight 
by  nailing  strips  of  wood  over  them.  A  less  common 
but  more. efficient  method  ol  eonsiferacting  an  air 
crossing  is  by  archiDg  the  roadway  and  carrying  tbd 
Gross  current  ibnough  a.  narrow  drifti  abom  it* 
In  mines  worked  on  the  pillar  imd  stall  method^ 
described' in  the  next  ehiapter,  and  also.indead-^nds, 
suoh  as  tibe  ends  of  headings  wheie>  no  second  Doad* 
way  is  available^  it  is  customary  to  rrmi  lengths  ol 
air  pipe  of  wood  or  iron,  aad  these  iict  as  aabstit«ifaes 
for  intakes.  Sometimes  also  the>  road  is  divided 
longitudinaUy  into  an  intake  and  return  by  means 
Off  a  partitioQ  made  by  stretching  bnattiee  doth  over 
a  wood^i  frame-work.  The  d^visico!^  ate  of  unequal 
sectional  area, — ^the  smaller  one: being  used  as  the 
intake,  and  the  larger  one  as  the:fetkutl. 

The  air  is  set*  in.  motion  by  m^ans  of  a  fatl  erected, 
as  a  rule,  on  thesucfaoeoJ  the  minild.;  One  kind  of 
fan  is  used  to  force  air  downwards  through  the  dofwn^ 
east  shaft;  more  usually ^  hotrever,  thd  <an  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  upcast;  shaft  land  is'used  to 
exhaust  the  mine  of  foul  air,  thus  causing  a  current 
of  fresh  air  to  proceed  downwards  through  the  down- 
cast  shaftk  :.>>■: 


• '. 


CHAPTER  yill 

METHODS  OF  MINING  COAL 

A  NUMBBB  o£  important  considerations  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  determining  the  method  to  be 
employed  in  winning  ooal.  The  two  chief  methods 
are  known  as  LongwcM  and  PiBar  df  StaUy  but 
varioite  modifications  of  these  are  in  use,  some 
of  them  being  of  such  a  mixed  and  complicated 
character  as  to  render  their  classification  mider 
either  of  the  heads  quite  impossible. 

llie  longwall  method  aims  at  removing  the  whole 
of  a  seam  in  one  continuous  operation,  and  allowing 
the  overlying  strata  to  settle  down  gradually  on 
the  rock  and  debris  packed  by  the  minetB  in  the 
space  from  which  the  coal  has  been  removed.  This 
space  is  called  the  goaf  or  gro6.  In  the  Pillar 
and  Stall  system  the  coal  seam  is  cut  up  into 
a  number  of  piUars  of  square  or  rectangular  form, 
va^Ting  in  size  according  to  the  depth  and  thick- 
ness  of  the  seam,  the  nature  of  the  coal,  etc.,  which 
pillars  are  removed  in  a  second  operation. 

Choice  of  Method 

The  chief  factors  determining  the  choice  of  a 
method  are  the  locality  of  a  mine,  the  market 
for  which  it  caters,  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the 

202 
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seam,  and  the  character  of  the  over — and  under--^ 
lying  strata.  Local  custom  counts  fpr  much  in 
working  a  colliery,  and  in  districts  where  a  certain 
method  has  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable 
period  the  introduction  of  a  different  method  may 
wtail  great  expense  and  difficulty  on  account; of 
the  inability  of  the  miners  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  change.  The  purpose  for  which  the  coi^  is 
required  is  also  an  important  point.  If  .the  coal  is 
wanted  laorge,  the  longwall  method  is  usually  best ; 
if  the  whole  iA  the  coal  is  to  be  crushed  and  the  slack 
can  be  utilised  to  economic  advantage  the  pillar 
aikl  stall  method  serves  equally  welli  and  in  son^e 
circumstances  may  prove  cheaper.  Thick  sean^s, 
again,  and  seams  containing  much  refuse  can  be 
worked  satisfactorily  by  pillar  and  stall,  whereas 
the  longwall  system  would  be  best  where  seams  are 
very  jbaoxl  and  roofs  apd  floors  are  soft.  These  and 
a  multiplicity  of  other  factors  have  to  be  well 
considered  before  opening-out  operations  are  com- 
menced, and  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  formulated 
regarding  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  any  mine. 
The  longwall  method  is  fast  displacing  the  pillar 
and  stall  method  in  all  the  coalfields  ;  but  there  are 
a  few  collieries  in  winch  it  cannot  advantageously 
be  adopted. 

The  LongmaU  Method 

The  longwall  system  provides  for  the  removal 
of  the  coal  at  one  working.  In  some  of  the  coal- 
fields the  working  face  advances  in  nearly  a  straight 
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iiriib,  6ften  tiiree^-foruii^hs  of  a  mile  k>ng ;  in  oth^srs 
it  is  gradually  stepped  so  aS'tO'form  elbalte  ol 
fMfOi  90  t<y  60  feet  in  length.  The  direction  (tf  the 
i^brki)^^  face  is  detetmmed  by  l^e  deat,  •or  joibting 
of  the*  oold,  the  inolinatioil  of  th^  seMHy  etc.  '*Ad  i^ 
ihlleVif  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  high  proportion  <df 
round  coal,  the; .  advance  should  proceed  at'  tight 
aan^Ies'  or  across-  the  cleavage ;  if  the  character  of 
the  output  is  immaterial  it  shooM  ^  parallel  to 
the  line'  of  '^cleat.  Main  roads-  or  headitays  are 
driveii  ai^ay  from  the  shaft  bottom  into'  the  coil ) 
and  ad  the  faces  aidvanee,  other  roads  0tgcU&8  are 
miade  at  right  angles :  connectinig  the  headings 
with  the  roadways  made '  along  the  face  for  the 
conveyance  trf  the*  trams;  The  latt^  > roads  are 
kept  op^i'  by  means  of  j9<kcA:L  walls  and  Hmhet. 
Wben'  the  face  has  proceeded  ior  a  conisiderable 
^iMahce  from  the  headings',  in  order*  to  lessen  the 
b^pense  jOf  road  maintenance',  a  Uevr  diagonal 
ctoss  gate  is  inade  joiidng  the  various  gated  to  the 
main  gate-,  the  oM  ro€tds  through*  the  ^oa/  or  gob 
being  then  allowed  to  fall.  In  order  to  ketep  the 
t^ousgaWs  open  the  rodfs  ^te  ripped,  and  the 
irock  a;nd  debris  thus  obtained  is  constradted  Into 
a  wdU  or  gate-end  pack  on  either  i^e.  Often;  ako, 
in  order  that  the  subsidence  may  be  legulat  ^and 
steady,  an  intermediate  pack  wall  is  built  between 
the  gate-end  packs. 


V     '    _^  -    ^  •,     ^S 
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Two  Systems  of  ^LongwaU 

Ther^  aie  two  Bystems  of  longwaJl  in  operation-^ 
hngwdll  'advandrijg  and  longtvaU  retreoiting.  <Iti 
the  f onner  all  the  coal  is  worked  away  from  tbd  shfe^ft 
bottom  towards  the  boundary  ;  in  the  latter  ftom 
the  boundary  towairds  the  shaft.  Longwall  repeating 
is  usually  regarding  as  the  more  advantageous 
method,  where  the  conditions  for  its  Application 
are  satisfactory.  The  main  roads  are  driven  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  royalty  or  to  tl^e  ]i>oundaries  of 
the  district,  and  the  coal  is  worked  backwards.  The 
advantages  of  the  method  are  that  when  the  coal 
has  been  removed  rail3  and  timber  cai^  be  withdrawn 
and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  maintaining  roadyrays 
through  goaves  is  rendered  imnecessary.  In  gaseous 
mines,  and  in  seams  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion 
the  method  is  specially  useful,  as  the  goaves  iii  which 
quiEintities  of  gisis  are  apt  to  ac6umtdate  do  not 
intervene  beftween  the  shafis  and  the  working 
places.'  The  'disadvantage  of  the  method  is  that 
a  huge  amount  of  capital  must  be  expended  and 
considerable  time  lost  before  'any  considerable 
output  can  be  obtained  and  the  shareholders 
receivef  akky  return  on  their  investments..     .       s 

The  lotigwall  lace  where  the  men  are  employed 
requireB  td  be  very  QarefnUyprbteeted^  to  it  is  only 
a  few  yards  at  most  away  froih  the  goaf  whqre  the 
roof  has  been  allowed  to  come  dcjwni  The  pro- 
tection pitovided  need  oinly  be  of  a.iteiKiporary 
nature.    For    this    purpose    timber    is    generally 
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used.  The  usual  way  is  to  set  two  parallel  rows  of 
props ;  and  as  the  face  advances  and  another  row 
is  sei,  the  row  farthest  from  the  face  is  withdrawn. 
The  latter  process  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
sttbbidehoe  in-  the  goaf  may  be  eren'  ahd  unbroken^ 
and  no  extra  weight  may  be  thrown  on  the  face  or 
on  the  timber  supporting  it.  When  the  roof  is 
very  bad,  or  pressure  is  expected  to  be  heavy, 
special  kinds  of  supports  aie  used; 

The  Pillar  and  Stall  Meihod 

The  pillar  and  stall  method  was  in  vogue  in  the 
earliest  .days  of  coal-mining  and  has  prevailed 
in  the  coalfields  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
to  tte  present  time.  This  method  consists  of  two 
operations. 

(a)  The  coal  is .  cut  up,  into  rectangular  blocks 
K  .  or  piUar$  by  means  of  roads  driven  frpm  the 
shaft  towards  the  boundary  and  crossed  at 
,  right  angles  by  other  roads  fit  distances  of 
60  to  200  yards  apart,  and  known  as  waUa  or 
endings,  Between  15  aiul  25  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  is  worked  in  this  operation. 

(6)  From  thei  endings  other  roadft  called  bards 
ave  drifven  out  and  atalla  aoe  opened  from  these 
/  «  Hit  intervab  of  10  to  30  yards  apart;  and  the 
pillars  giradually  removedi  The  piiocess  of 
robbing  ih^  pillar  is  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  die  miner-s  work,  and  taxes  his  skill  to 
the  utmost. 
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"Bobbing  the  PiUar'' 

In  olden  days  the  pillars  were  left  unwori{:!ed  to 
prevent  subsidences.  The  desire  to  win  as  much  of 
the  coal  as  possible  erolved  a  system  of  wide  roads 
and  naiTOw  i»llars.  This  system  proved  unecon- 
omical and  unsafe  in  working  ;  and  often  owing  to 
the  crushing  of  the  pillars  or  the  rising  of  the 
roadways  whole  mines  were  destroyed.  These  phe- 
nomena are  known  as  thruet  und  creep  respectively. 
Taught  by  experience  of  the  dangers  of  small 
pillars  the  mine-owners  increased  more  and  more  the 
pillar  dimensions,  and  adopted  the  system  of  remov- 
ing them  altogether  in  a  second  operation.  At  first 
they  divided  the  entire  taking  into  pillars,  and 
began  their  removal,  often  years  afterwards. 
The  disadvantages  of  this  delay  were  numerous. 
The  coal  being  subject  to  pressure,  and  in  the  faces 
to  exposure,  suffered  a  considerable  deteriora^iop ; 
ventilation  often,  boQame  very  dij9icult,  road  maid; 
tenance  was  heavy,  the  effects  of  local  explosions 
became  more  widely  distributed,  and  the  danger 
from  creep  increased.  Most  collieries  employing 
the  piUar  and  stall  method  are  now  divided  into 
districts  of  moderate  size  divided  from  one  another 
by  wide  ribs  or  barriers  of  coal ;  and  in  these 
districts  the  **  robbing  "  process  follows  very  closely 
after  the  conversion  of  the  seams  into  pillars. 

Several  plans  are  in  operation  for  the  actual 
getting  of  the  pillar,  or  working  in  the  broken,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  many  of  them  being  closely 
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allied  to  longwall.  In  some  mines  the  pillars  are 
removed  by  dividing  them  into  two,  four,  or  more 
lajniiU^;  pil}ars  ^Medjvds  bj  intjerBectiag  jojEuls,  i^nd 
gradually  working,  ^he  dSbciB  and  timber  being  used 
to  0Qcui:e  the  safety  i  of  th0>  mmers.  In  others, 
slicee^  qalled  ahirtv$gai  ^re  taken  pfi  the  ends  of  the 
pillars,  an4  jeKhin^  or.  Ufta  06  ihm:  lengths.  The 
1^  slice  of  lift  is  i^^moved*  in  small  seoticwB  by 
dijiying  short  lift^  ^t  rjght  angles*  When  the. pillars 
hff»:e  ib^n  wpr^ed,  w4.  tte  ,rpadw;flye  hitheirto,  main* 
tci.ii^  fpr  acoe^  to. the  ^al  aire  no  longer  needed, 
ttie  timbepr.  (^nd  .Tm\»  b^.  ^removed  and  the  root  is 

AdMntK^geS'  of  IxmgUxM  -System 

The  growing  pbpiulariify  of  the  long\)frall  system  is 
a  recognition  of  its  superiority  over  pillar  and  stall 
working ;'  arid  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  i uture, 
except' '  Where '  exceptional  circumstances  prevail, 
aH  ri6W  collierie's' wiH'be  worked  according  to  this 
irirthbd.  The  mihe-oWriers  seek  to  obtain  as  large 
a'^iuantity  of  weU-c6nditioned'  coal  as  possible, 
consistent  with  safe  and  economical  working.  To 
enable  this  object  to  be  attained  the  longwall 
method  is  recomihended  on  the  following  grounds  :— 

(I)  Practically, all  tlje  coal  is  i^moved,  and  none 
is  lost  or  abanaoned  as  frequently  happens  in 
the  pillar  and  stall  method. 

J   (2)1. Jor  a  givpn;  lepgtji  pf  cpal.i^oe  a.  l^wrger 
nun^ber\of  men  can  be  employed  than  in 
.  ..any.  pthe?  system.,  , 
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(3)  The  workings  are  lees  liable  to  sodden  and  un- 
equal subsidences,  the  ventilation  arrangements 
axe  simpler,  and  there  ia  oonsequently  less 
liability  to  aocidents. 

(4)  There  being  fewer  roads  to  be  maintained  the 
cost  of  working  is  much  lower, 

(5)  A  larger  proportion  of  round  coal  in  compari- 
son to  aJack  is  obtained,  which  renders  the 
output  more  valuable. 

Coal-Oetting  OperatUm 

The    coal-getting    operation  needs   great   skill, 

and  every  stall  has  to  be  in  charge  of  an  experienced 
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miner.  The  coal  is  first  holed  or  midercut  with  a 
special  tool  known  as  a  pick  or  mandril.  That  is, 
a  groove  one  to  two  feet  in  depth  is  cut  either  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  coal  or  in  the  underlying 
fire-clay.  The  mass  of  coal  is  supported  during  the 
operation  by  sprags  or  props.  When  the  holing 
process  is  completed  several  sprags  are  withdrawn 
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and  if  the  immeitee  downward  preasnre  of  the  over- 
lyiag  strata  proves  imnffioiMit  to>  break  down  this 
coal,  wedges  aoe  driven  in  at  the  top  oi  t^  seam 
or  explosives  aie  used  in  aoa-gasBj  minea.  The 
broken  cool  is  then  filled  into  trams,  tiAa 
or  corves  whioh  run  on  rails  dose  up  to  the  work- 
ing face,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  pit  shaft.  Where 
explosives  have  to  te  used  shot-holes  are  bored  either 
by  percussion  or  by  a  rotary  hand-boring  machine, 
and  into  each  one  is  placed  an  explosive  chai^ 
which  is  fired  sometimes  by  powder  fuses,  but  more 
usually  by  means  of  electricity. 

The  use  of  ezploeivee  in  minea  ia  very  strictly 
regulated,  and  shot  firing  is  now  only  used  in  places 
where  there  ia  not  much  inflammable  coal-dust, 
i  rules  prescribe  the 
explosives  may  be 
I  allowed  aie  those 
d  explosives."    The 
lots  haa  aiich  great 
t  haa  BuperBeded  the 
loee  away  with  ^w 
use  of  naked  lighte,  dangers  and  delays  from  misa- 
fires  are  avoided,  several  shots  can  be  fired  simul- 
taneously,  ttod  ebe  operation  can   be   performed 
safely  from  a  distance. 

An  enormoas  increase  has  been  recorded  during 
xeeent  years  in  the  number  of  machines  emj^oyed 
for  eutlmg  oca),  which  is  doe  partly  to  a  scarcity 
of  skilled  labour,  and  partly  to  a  deeire  for  the  more 
economical  woritiag  of  the  coal.    The  number  of 
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machines  of  different  kinds  employed  in  Great 
Britain  dnring  1912  and  the  nmnber  of  tons  got  by 
each  kind,  sie  given  in  the  following  table  published 
by  the  Home  Office  :--^ 


COAL-CUTTING  MACHINBS  IN  MINKS. 


Hachines  Worked  by 

1012. 

1»13. 

KJectrioity  . 
Compseseed  Air    < 

1,134 
1,310 

U30S 

.  1»687 

2.444 

2,892 

Oatput  of  Coal 

(Tons) 

aO;oa6,«»4 

24,367,726 

Korns  or  maohinbs,  14^12. 


Drive 
ISeetrleity. 

n  by 

Comqitawed 
Air. 

ToUl. 

Disc 

Bair  * 

Chain 

Percussive 

Rotary  Heading . 

623 

i        345 

148 

14 

4 

1,134 

480 

123 

34 

666 

7 

1,108 
468 

182 
680 

1! 

1,310 

1 

2,444 

Most  of  the  machines  are  in  use  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
Midlands,  where  the  conditi(»iB  are  such  as  to  make 
them  specially  advantageous. 
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Advantages  of  Coal-CvUing  Machines 

The  advantages  of  coal-cutting  machines  are  well 
stated  in  the  general  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Coal  Supplies,  1905.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  the  report  mentioned  : — 

"  Briefly  stated,  the  chief  advantages  of  coal- 
cutting  machines  are,  a>ccording  to  the  evidence  : — 
(1)  That  an  increased  percentage  of  large  coal  ia 
obtained,  and  the  coal  got  is  in  a  firmer  and  better 
condition.  (2)  A  more  regular  line  of  face  is  obtained, 
which  facilitates  ventilation  and  leads  to  a  more 
regular  and  systematic  timbering,  and  the  weight 
being  more  regular  and  uniform  the  roof  can  be 
more  easily  kept  up.  The  greater  rapidity  of 
working  also  tends  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  repairs, 
and  causes  less  damage  to  overlying  seams  and  the 
surface,  the  subsidence  being  more  even.  (3)  The 
i*egular  and  systematic  working  tends  to  increase 
the  safety  of  the  workmen.  (4)  Seams,  which 
either  because  of  their  thinness  or  hardness,  or 
both,  could  not  be  worked  at  all,  or  could  only  be 
worked  at  a  profit  in  good  times,  can  be  worked 
profitably  by  machines.  (5)  Holing  is  less  frequently 
done  in  the  coal  and,  when  it  is,  there  is  much 
less  small  made  than  in  the  case  of  holing 
by  hand.  (6)  The  output  is  increased,  and  is  more 
regular,  and  the  work  is  more  easily  superintended. 
Fewer  explosives  are  used  for  getting  down  the 
coal ;  in  some  cases  none.  Generally  ma>chine 
work  is  less  costly  than  hand  work,  especially  in  thin 
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seams.  According  to  one  witness  the  saving  is 
much  greater  in  the  narrow  work  or  headings  than 
in  the  longwall  faces.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  men  the  work  is  safer  and  easier,  and  the  wages 
are  better.  The  importance  of  lightening  the  labour 
of  the  men  will  probably  be  more  appreciated  aa  the 
working  places  become  deeper  and  the  temper* 
ature  becomes  higher." 

"  CondUions  Adverse  to  the  Use  of  Coal-Cvtting 

Machines 

"  There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  under 
which  machines  cannot  at  present  be  worked  to 
advantage ;  viz.: — (1)  where  the  roof  or  floor  is 
bad,  (2)  where  there  are  numerous  faults  or  dykes, 
or  (3)  where  the  seams  are  highly  inclined.  So, 
too,  in  the  case  of  very  soft  coal  there  is  the  danger  ol 
falb  from  the  faoe  and  damage  to  the  machines." 

Methods  of  Haulage 

When  the  coal  has  been  extracted  it  is  removed 
in  trams,  tubs,  or  corves  to  the  pit  bottom.  The 
process  of  haulage  is  often  a  complicated  one,  and 
entails  the  use  of  mechanical  arrangements  of  con- 
siderable complexity.  The  ancient  method  of 
bringing  out  the  coal  from  the  stalls  to  the  pit  mouth 
was  by  means  of  baskets  carried  on  the  backs  of 
women  and  children.  The  pits  were  not  provided 
in  those  days  with  winding  apparatus  and  the  women 
and  children  had  to  climb  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
ladders.    Later,  smsdl  sledges>  were  introduced  and 
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eventnalfy  tub&  ok  trains  pushed    aiong  wooden 
rails  came  into  use. 

'  l%e  history  of  the  dei7«Iopment  oCundergtoiuMl 
hBxdage  is  bne  of  remarkable  interest,  aad  ihere  is 
a  great  contraat  between  the  old'iaahioned  metliods 
r^erred  to,  and  the  daborate  systems  now  in  vqgue. 
In  some  large  ooUieries  to-day,  all  the  katda^ge  woric 
is  done  through  the  medium. of  stationary  engines 
fixed  underground  or  on  the  surface,  or  of  loco- 
motives propelled  by  compresed  air  <^  by  elec- 
tricity. A  well-known  method  of  underground 
conveyance  was  that  formerly  used  near  Maoohester. 
In  this  case  the  Buke  of  Brklgowater's  canal,  con- 
structed in  the  latter,  part  of  the  eighteenth  oetubury, 
ran  through  a  tunnel  nearly  four  miles. long.  Tl^e 
coal  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tunnel  was  mined  and 
lemoved  to  numerous  barges  for  comveyanee  out  of 
the  mine.  These  boats  werd  &6  feet  long^  6  feet 
wide,  and  3  feet  deep  and  carried  loads  of  10  tons 
each.  They  were  propelled  by  the  workmen  lying 
down  on  the  eoal  and  pressing  their  feet  against 
projecting  portions  of  the  roof. 

In  modi^m  times. ooal  is  conveyed  from  the  work- 
ings to  tbe  shaltaintwb  operations.  The  ttams  ans 
conveyed  fiom  the  various  stalls  to  collecting  aidingiB 
or  passbyes^  which  should  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  working  plajees..  This  is  done  some- 
times by  young  men  called  pMears  or  trammers. 
These  workmen  grasp  the  tnma  firmly  with  botjbi 
hands,  and  also  nse  their  heads  to  assist  in  pushing 
them   along.    Tmmming   is  a^  oostly   method  of 
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haulage,  and  for  this  reason  giieat  care  is  taken  tb 
Umit  aa  f  ar  as  poastUe  the  distance  along  wfaioh 
haulage .  by  nftaniial  labour  is  nedessary .  In  many* 
mioaii  ponies  aa:e  empLoyed  to  ooUect  ^e  wagons 
from  the  various  workings  ;  and  in  the  most  up-to- 
date.*  nines  BDQiall  engides  driven  by  electrioity  or 
compD^ssed  air  ate  used.  The  oonvisyajice  of  the 
coal  farotn  stalls  to  sidings  is  -kn<y«Fn  as  secondary 
hautoffe.  In  modem  imines  the  trains  of  wagons 
cute  oonvseyad  from  the  sidings  •  to  the  pit  bottom 
meehaaieally*  There  are  thiee  systems  of  haulage 
in  eonunbn  oeo ;  these  are  kno#n  as  (1)  Direct 
Hadage  by  fim^  Bop^,  (1)  Endless  Rope  or  Chain, 
(3)  Mainand Tail Bope Haulage. 

The  flin^  rope  or  direct  method  of  haulage  caAi 
be  used  only  when  the  gradieikt  of  the  road  is  steep 
enough  to  allow  the  empty  trams  to  ran  to  the 
bottom  and  drag  the  nape  with  tiiem.  This  rope 
passes  over  a  drum  provided  with  an  efficient  brake, 
the  drum  being  capable  of  being  thrown  out  of  gear 
with  the  engine.  This  is  the  method  in  common  use 
in  South  Wales  for  winding  ooal  from  incMaed 
planes,  or  shmts.  The  advantages  of  the  systean  are 
that  only  one  line  of  rails  and  one  length  of  rope  is  re- 
quired, acid  that,  caasequienftly,  the  roads  may  be 
narrow  and  less  costly  to  eoiistruot  and  maintain. 
A  modification  of  this  method  is  sometimes  effected 
by  having  two  drums,  and  hauling  one  train  oi 
trams  up,  whilst  the  other  runs  down.  Where  the 
direct  system  of  haulage  is  in  use,  to  prevent  acci- 
dant6.<he  trama  are  fastened  tog^er  by  means^of  a 
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bridle  chain,  and  also  iron  drags  pointed  at  their 
extremities  and  attached  behind  the  last  tram,  aM 
in  common  use.  The  object  of  the  drag  is  to  throw 
trams  off  the  road  if  the  rope  or  diaekles  should 
break. 

In  the  endless  rope  S3^tem  a  double  road  is 
necessary.  The  rope  passes  round  a  driving  puUey, 
either  at  the  surface  or  at  the  pit  bottom,  along  the 
main  road  or  roads,  and  aroimd  a  sheave  or  pulley 
at  the  opposite  terminus.  This  endless  rope  travek 
continously  in  one  direction.  The  trams  are  con- 
nected either  singly  or  in  sets  with  a  rope  which  may 
pass  either  above  or  beneath ;  in  some  oases  a 
chain  is  used  instead  of  a  rope.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  are :  that  on  account  of  the  slow 
motion  it  is  safer  than  the  others  ;  that  the  supply 
of  trams  is  ccmstant ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the 
trams  going  downhill  assists  the  raising  of  those 
going  up. 

The  main  and  tail  system  is  used  when  the  road 
is  uneven  or  not  sufficiently  steep  to  enable  the 
empty  trams  to  run  back  into  the  workings  and  take 
the  rope  with  them.  The  system  requires  two  drums 
and  two  ropes,  one  in  front  of  and  one  behind  each 
train  of  trams.  One  drum  carries  the  rope  which 
pulls  the  train  of  full  trams  from  the  workings  to 
the  shafts  ;  this  is  called  the  main  rope  and  is  equal 
in  length  to  the  whole  distance  of  haulage.  The 
second  drum  caarries  the  tail  rope,  which  must  be 
twice  the  distance  of  haulage  and  is  f aataied  at  its 
loose  end  to  the  .last  wagon  in  the  train.      Each  of 
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the  drums  oan  be  put  in  gear  with  the  engine  or 
run  free,  as  may  be  neoeasaiy,  and  each  is  provided 
with  a  strong  brake.  When  the  train  of  loaded 
w4«ons  is  brought  from  the  sidings  to  £he  main 
haulage  road,  the  main  rope  is  attached  to  the 
front  wagon  and  the  tail  rope  to  the  hindermost 
wagon.  The  engine  is  then  started,  the  drum  be- 
side it,  carrying  the  tail  rope,  is  put  out  of  gear ; 
and  as  the  wagons  are  drawn  towards  the  pit  bottom, 
the  tail  rope  uncoils  itself  from  the  loose  drum,  and 
is  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  both 
downwards  and  back  behind  the  wagons.  The  full 
trams  are  now  removed  and  replaced  by  empty 
trams,  and  the  process  is  reversed. 

In  many  mines  in  the  United  States,  compressed 
air  locomotives  are  in  use,  and  are  found  very 
convenient  as  a  method  of  haulage  where  the  gradi- 
ents are  not  very  steep.  In  this  country  also 
compressed  air  locomotives  are  used  in  a  very 
few  mines.  Electric  locomotives  taking  their  cur- 
rent from  the  overhead  troUies  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  street  cars,  are  also  frequently  used  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  America.  They  have  a  com- 
plete air-tight  steel  shell,  every  part  being  covered. 
The  advantages  of  locomotives  for  underground 
haulage  are  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  where 
sparldng  could  possibly  occur,  is  less,  delays  on 
account  of  derailed  trams  are  fewer,  and  accidents 
can  be  prevented  when  the  trams  can  be  stopped 
without  delay. 

When  rope  systems  of  haulage  are  in  use  it  is 
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necessary  to  pox^vide  meaM  for  oommunicating 
messages  from  one  end  <rf  the  road  to  the  oth^. 
Eleotrlc  signalling  is  by  far  the  most  eiileient  method ; 
two  galvanised  iron  wires  are  fixed  on  small  insula- 
tors,  atid  nm  almig  the  side  y>r  roof  of  t3)e  roadway ; 
these  ato  connected  to  a' b^ll  ahd  battery  in  the 
ordinary  way.  When  it  is  desired  to  transmit  a 
signal  to  the  engine-honse, '  the  rider  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  train  of  trofniis  rubs  the  two  wires 
together,  so  causing  the  bell  to  ring.  There  is  m 
ev«ry  mine  a  well  understood  code  of  signals,  and 
the  number  of  rings  given  conveys  to  the  engine* 
man  the  insiructions  of  the  person  in  charge  of  thfe 
underground  traffic.    ■ 
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CHAPTER  IX 

PREPARATION  OF  COAL  FOR  MARKET 

Objeeta  of  Prejio/ration 

In  former  times  coal  was  usually  sold  as  through 
and  through,  that  is  to  say  just  as  it  came  from 
below  ground,  when  the  hewer  merely  picked  out 
what  were  obvious  pieces  of  stone  so  far  as  he  could 
see  with  his  dim  sight.  The  small  coal,  if  it  con- 
tained much  dirt,  that  is,  stony  matter,  was 
generally  not  sent  out,  but  thrown  into  the  goaf, 
or  if  that  were  dangerous  owing  to  the  coal  being 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  the  small  coal 
was  wound  from  the  mine  and  dumped  on  a  rubbish 
heap,  where  it  was  generally  set  on  fire  and  would 
bum  for  years.  During  recent  years,  however, 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  importance  of 
utilising  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  whole  of  the 
coal  output  from  mines ;  and  an  elaborate  systerti 
of  treating  the  coal  after  it  is  brought  to  the  surface 
has  been  evolved.  The  objects  of  this  are  threie- 
fold.  (1)  In  most  modem  collieries  the  mineral  is 
carefully  sorted  into  various  qualities  and  sizes, 
which  are  in  accordance  witii  the  varying  tises  made 
of  it  by  different  buyers  ;  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cdlieties  the  coals  are  washed,  (*^)  for  one  reason  to 
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remove  all  dirt  and  refuse,  and,  (3)  for  another,  to 
produce  dustless  coal.  The  higher  prices  obtained 
for  such  prepared  coal  much  more  than  repay  the 
expenditure  so  incurred. 

Weighing  and  Screening 

When  the  loaded  trams  or  tubs  of  coal  are  dis- 
charged from  the  cages  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  the  surface  they  are  conveyed  on  rails 
to  a  weighing  station,  where  the  weights  are  carefully 
recorded  on  separate  sheets  or  books  by  an  official 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  management  and  also  by  a 
checkweigher  appointed  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  men.  The  identity  of  the  coal  hewer  is  indi- 
cated to  the  weighers  by  numbers  chalked  upon  the 
trams.  Some  of  the  weighing  machines  indicate  the 
weights  by  pointers  on  dials ; .  in  others  automatic 
recorders  are  provided.  In  the  South  Wales  coal- 
field, where  separate  records  of  the  weights  of  small 
coal  are  required,  special  weighers  and  checkweighers, 
the  latter  being  locally  described  as  ''  billychecks,'' 
are  often  employed.  The  small-coal  weighing 
machine  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  spring  balance, 
from  which  is  suspended  the  receptacle  into  which 
the  small  coal  falls  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
screen.  This  receptacle  is  emptied  by  a  lever 
arrangement. 

When  the  coal  trams  leave  the  weighing  machine 
they  are  run  on  to  a  tippler  to  be  emptied.  Tipplers 
are  of  two  kinds,  known  as  end-tipplers  and  side- 
tipplers.    The  former  are  arranged  to  empty  the 
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trams  over  the  end,  and  the  latter  over  the  side. 
The  revolying  dde-tippler  is  the  device  most  gen- 
erally used.  It  consists  of  a  cage  or  framework, 
the  ends  d  which  are  formed  by  two  cast  iron-rings, 
capable  of  revolving  on  rollers  upon  a  horizontal 
axis.  The  tram  enters  the  cage,  a  lever  is  pulled, 
the  cage  is  turned  upside  down  in  a  sideways  direo- 
tion,  and  its  contents  shot  out  upon  the  screen. 
When  the  revolution  is  completed,  and  the  tram  is 
again  in  an  upright  position,  the  frame  stops  autom- 
atically and  the  tram  is  pushed  out  at  the  opposite 
end  to  be  replaced  by  another  full  tram. 

An  end-tippler  consists  of  an  iron  platform  sus- 
pended on  pivots  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the 
ends  of  the  tram,  and  capable  of  revolving  through 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  circle.  The  weight  of  the 
tram  overbalances  the  platform  and  the  coal  is 
discharged  over  the  end.  This  form  d  tippler  is 
now  gradually  being  discarded  in  favour  of  some 
variety  of  side-tippler,  as  the  latter  distributes  the 
coal  over  a  larger  area  and  so  f a>cilitates  screening  ; 
and  no  time  is  wasted  in  withdrawing  an  empty  tram 
to  make  room  for  a  loaded  one. 

When  the  trams  have  been  emptied  they  are 
returned  along  a  different  route  to  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  usually  with  the  aid  of  machinery. 

When  the  coal  leaves  the  tippler  it  passes  through 
a  long  and  compUcated  process  before  it  is  ready  to 
be  consigned  to  the  purchasers.  In  no  branch  of 
mining  engineering  has  greater  progress  been  re- 
corded than  in  the  grading  and  cleaning  of  the  coal, 
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and  tlie  oomplicated  screening  arrtangements  of 
to-day  show  a  remarkable*  advance  on  the  old  fixed- 
bar  screen  which  was  commonly  used  a  few  years 
ago.  The  old  type  of  scceen  oomisted  -of  a  series 
of  steel  bars  fixed  at  a  gradient  of  1  in  2  or  1  in  3, 
with  spaces  of  desired  width  between  them.  The 
scroener  were  usually  oonatracted  in  sections  or 
cambSf  the  widths  of  the  spaces  in  the  rarious 
seotioois  increasing  from  above  downwards.  Sueh 
screens  wotdd  enable  the  ooai  to  be  graded  roughly 
into  different  sizes,  but  not  in  so  careful  and  clean  a 
manner  as  is  now  deemed  desirable.  They  have 
for  this  reason  been  superseded  in  important  collier- 
ies by  much  more  effective  arrangements  by  which 
all  diirt  is  removed,  a  more  peilect  classiBcatioa  is 
achieved,  and  damage  from  breakage  of  the  lai^ 
coal  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

These  modem  devices  are  of  varied  types.  Some 
consist  of  parallel  bars,  alternate  bars  being  arranged 
in  two  seta  which  are  capable  of  a  vibrating  motion 
longitudinally  and  vertically  in  opposite  directions. 
In  a  second  type  the  ooal  passes  over  a  series  of 
rollers  carrying  triangular  shaped  plates  which,  as 
they  revolve,  carry  the  largest  coals  forward,  allow- 
ing the  smaller  portions  to  drop  down  between  the 
plates  and  the  rollers.  A  popular  type  of  screen  is 
known  as  Hie  jigger,  which  in  its  numerous  modifica- 
tions is  in  use  at  probably  the  majority  of  modem 
collieries.  This  screen  is  so  called  because  of  the 
shaking  or  jigging  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the 
revolutioeas  of  a  number  of  eccentric  wheels  fixed  at 
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▼arioos  pointo.    The  dcrtonmg  takes  piaee  over  wire 
maaka  or  perforated  iroa  eheete,  the  tip  and  fro  motion 
shakes  out  the  small,  and  at  the  same  time  oaarries 
forward  the  larger  lumps  amd  discharges  them  on  a 
pickiTig  band  or  belt,  wMoh  conveys  them  to  the 
wagon  allotted !  to  leoeive  them.    Somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  ji^er  is  the  rocking  dcrixn;  i;^bidh  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  short  narrow  sections'  which  are 
hinged  together  and  are  made  ta  roek  in  oppoevte 
directions  by  the  revolutions  of  an  eccentric.     In 
some  systems  the  backward  and  f o^rward  movements 
oi  the  }igger  aie  combined  iwith  tiie  up-  and  dbwn 
novements   ol  the   rocker.    The  arrangement  of 
siich  a  S(»edn  is  very  simple.    The  upper  portion  is 
attached  to  a  shaft  passing  tiirough  a  pait  of  eccen- 
tric wheelsy  while  the  lower  portion  is  suspended  from 
a  crank  which  in  some  cases  is  fixed,  and  in  others  is 
capable   of   anrup   and   down  motion.'    GhfrtUing 
8creen3^  of  which  theile  aare  several  makes,  are  con- 
stmcted  to  impart  motion  in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane 
to  the  seieemng  surfaces  so  as  to  avoid  breakage 
of  the  coal  where  it  is  soft,  and  are  lisuatty  employed 
for  screening  coals  of  small  size  only.*  •  Bawlving 
dmm^haped  screens  eae  largely  used  fov'  anthracite, 
and  for  grading  coals  which  pass  thirt>ugh  Washing 
plaoEits.    The  screening  surfaces  are  made  of  witei  or 
of  perforated  plates  arranged  m  concentric  cylinders 
round  a  reivolving  ilhaft.    Such  dmih^shaped  screens 
ikve  from  80  to  30  feet  long^  and  froiki  6  to  8  feet  wide. 
The  coal  is  fed  into  the  itmer  drum,  which  has  the 
largest  holes,  the  small  faJls  throu^*  into  the  second 
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screen,  and  is  again  separated,  the  smallest  partioles 
being  collected  in  the  space  between  the  largest 
drum  and  an  outside  iron  casing.  When  the  coal 
haa  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  the  screen, 
it  is  dischai^ged  into  different  wagons.  The  proper 
discharge  is  facilitated  by  making  the  ioner  screens 
project  at  the  discharging  end  over  the  outer  cones, 
and  by  arranging  shoots  in  the  proper  positions  to 
receive  the  various  sizes  of  coal. 

Hand-Picking  of  Coal 

The  grading  of  coals  alone  is  not  sufficient  for 
modem  marketing  purposes.  The  presence  of  shale, 
stone,  pyrites,  dirt,  etc.,  in  the  coal  tends  to  de- 
preciate its  vidue.  Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the 
loading  of  ''  clean  "  coal  only  into  the  trams  by  the 
miners,  but  this  precaution  is  usually  not  sufficient, 
and  in  all  up-to-date  collieries  arrangements  have 
to  be  made  on  the  surface  for  the  removal  of  all 
impurities.  In  the  case  of  the  large  coal,  hand- 
pickiog  is  the  usual  method ;  where  the  coal  is 
small  or  very  dirty  washing  is  more  thorough  and 
economical. 

Where  the  coal  is  hand-picked  an  endless  travelling 
band  of  overlapping  iron  or  steel  plates  from  30  to 
70  feet  long  and  3  or  4  feet  broad,  and  enclosed  on 
either  side,  is  arranged  on  sets  of  links  which  re- 
volve longitudinally  over  rollers.'  The  coal  ia 
spread  out  on  the  band,  and  as  it  revolves  slowly 
(the  ordinary  rate  is  about  50  feet  per  minute) 
boys  or  youths  standiog  at  intervals  along  the 
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sides  pick  out  any  pieces  of  rubbish  that  may  be 
present.  It  is  essential  for  effective  picking  that  the 
coal  should  be  well  and  evenly  distributed  so  that  the 
pickers  can  see  any  impurities  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  This  is  secured  by  arrangements  called 
distribtUors  attached  to  the  screens.  In  cases  where 
coals  of  several  different  sizes  or  qualities  have  to  be 
treated,  separate  picking  bands  must  be  provided. 
The  rubbish  picked  off  the  bands  is  dropped  into 
shoots  ranged  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  pickers  stand  and  which  deposit 
it  on  a  travelling  conveyor,  from  which  it  is  discharged 
into  a  tram  or  overhead  corve  for  dumping  on  the 
rubbish  heap.  At  some  collieries  revolving  picking 
tables  are  used.  These  are  concentric  in  shape  and 
revolve  on  rollers,  and  the  pickers  are  stationed  both 
in  the  inner  and  outer  circumference.  These  have 
proved  quite  satisfactory,  and  in  some  respects  are 
more  advantageous  than  travelling  bands.  There 
are  some  modem  typea  of  screens  so  constructed 
as  to  permit  of  picking  and  screening  being  carried 
on  at  the  same  time. 

Coal  Washing  Machines 

The  washing  of  coal  is  undertaken  for  two  reasons. 
In  cases  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
small  or  dirty  coal,  haudpicking  is  ineffective  or 
too  expensive  for  removing  all  the  fragments  and 
chips  of  stone  ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  possibility 
of  separating  them  in  running  water  owing  to  the 
difference  of  specific  gravity  that  in  many  modem 
p 
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collieries  coetly  and  elaborate  waahing  machines 
have  been  installed  for  removing  fragments.  The 
use  of  such  plant  for  the  purification  of  coal  intended 
for  conversion  into  coke  is  long-standing  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  washing  to  coal  intended  for  sale  has, 
however,  been  of  comparatively  recent  date ;  and 
the  economy  effected  by  its  use  has  been  very 
substantial  where  the  coal  contains  much  "  dirt," 
i.e.,  stone,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 
Besides  the  separation  of  ''  dirt  '*  washing  is  valu- 
able as  a  means  of  cleaning  the  coal  from  coal-dust. 
Dusty  coal  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  when 
stored  in  a  closed  place,  as  in  a  ship's  bunkers  ;  and 
the  washing  practically  eliminates  the  risk  of  fire. 
The  coal  is  also  cleaner  to  handle  and  a  trifle  freer 
burning,  which  are  considerations  on  ocean  liners. 

The  separation  of  coal  from  its  impurities  in 
washing  machines  is  based  upon  a  difference  of 
specific  gravity.  If  materials  of  varying  gravities 
are  allowed  to  sink  in  still  water  it  will  be  found  that 
they  will  not  all  reach  the  bottom  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  heaviest  bodies  will  reach  there  first,  and  the 
others  will  arrive  later  in  order  of  their  specific 
gravity.  Similarly,  in  running  water  the  lighter 
matter  is  carried  forward  faster  than  the  heavier, 
which  is  the  principle  so  widely  used  in  washing 
alluvial  sand  or  crushed  quartz  for  gold. 

In  most  types  of  washing  machines  the  coal  is 
separated  from  the  impurities  direoliy  by  the 
action  of  water  only.  In  others  a  foreign  substance, 
usually  fekpar,  of  intermediate  specific  gravity  to 
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the  coal  and  the  rubbish,  is  introduced,  the  water  is 
agitated  and  the  various  substances  arrange  them- 
selves in  layers,  the  coal,  having  the  lowest  specific 
gravity,  being  at  the  top,  from  which  it  is  washed 
into  troughs  for  removal. 

Washing  machines  of  the  first  tjrpe  are  known  as 
troughs.  In  its  original  torm  the  trough  washer  con- 
sisted of  a  wooden  trough  about  2  feet  wide,  1  foot 
deep,  and  from  50  to  100  feet  long.  At  intervals 
riffles  or  dams  three  or  four  inches  high  are  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  which  is  slightly  inclined. 
The  water  and  small  coal  are  fed  into  the  top  of  the 
trough,  and  as  the  stream  proceeds  down  the  slope, 
men  stationed  at  intervals  along  the  sides  keep  up  a 
stirring  process  with  shovels.  The  heavier  frag- 
ments sink  and  are  kept  back  by  the  dam,  while 
the  particles  of  coal  are  conveyed  by  the  stream 
over  the  end  of  the  trough  to  a  collector.  Washers 
of  this  kind  are  too  crude  and  too  expensive  for 
g^ieral  use,  and  are  fast  being  superseded  by  more 
elaborate  and  much  more  eflfective  machines. 

An  improved  trough  is  the  Merton  Washer,  which 
is  similar  to  an  endless  picking  band.  The  bed  of 
the  though  travels  upwards  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  feet 
per  minute,  and  the  slack  and  the  water  are  fed  into 
it  at  the  top.  The  heavy  particles  of  dirt  are  rolled 
along  the  bottom,  where  they  are  caught  by  sk>p- 
pings,  and  conveyed  upwards  to  the  top  to  be 
tipped  into  a  refuse  wagon,  while  the  washed  small 
coal  is  carried  downwards  by  the  current  of  water 
into  perforated  hoppers,  which  allow  the  dirty  water 
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to  escape.  In  the  EUiot  Washer  the  trough  is 
stationary,  but  is  provided  with  scrapers  attached 
to  chains  travelling  uphill  along  the  trough  bott<Hn. 
They  are  usually  constructed  in  sets  of  three,  each 
size  of  small  coal  being  fed  into  a  separate  ttough 
by  means  of  a  revolving  screen. 

Satisfactory  though  some  of  the  lattefr  types  of 
trough  washers  undoubtedly  are,  they  are  not  liearly 
so  frequently  used  as  the  numerous  rotary  and  jigger 
washers  now  on  the  market.  The  rotary  machine 
depends  upon  the  principle  that  if  coal  and  shale 
are  stirred  together  in  water,  the  shale^  on  aecount 
of  its  hi^er  specific  gravity,  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
before  the  coal.  A  well-known  and  exceedingly 
ingenious  example  of  this  type  is  the  Robinson 
washer.  In  an  iron  pan,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
cone,  a  number  of  vertical  iron  stirrers  are  caused  to 
revolve.  The  slack  is  fed  into  the  pan  from  above, 
and  a  strong  current  of  water  rashes  in  from  below 
aacid  forces  the  clean  coal  over  the  rim  of  the  cone, 
whilst  the  shale  and  dirt  gradually  find  their  way  to 
the  bottom  to  be  removed  through  sliding  doors. 

Jigger  washers^  of  which  there  are  numerous 
types,  require  the  coal  to  be  carefully  graded  in 
size  before  treatment.  They  are  much  used  in 
metalliferous  mines.  In  its  simplest  form  the  jigger 
consists  of  a  gully-shaped  iron  box  divided  into 
compartments  connected  at  the  bottom.  A  piston 
or  plunger  in  one  compartment  moves  regularly  up 
and  down  as  a  pump.  A  horizontal  strainer  with 
fine  perforations  is  arranged  in. the  larger  compart- 
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ment  above  which  the  coal  is  fed.  The  water  is 
introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine.  The 
action  of  the  piston  causes  the  water  to  rise  and  fall, 
thus  imparting  to  the  material  on  the  sieve  an  up- 
wards and  downwards  motion.  The  lighter  particles 
are  lifted  higher  and  fall  more  slowly,  so  that  whilst 
atill  suspended  in  the  water  the  coal  and  shale  are 
separated  into  an  upper  and  lower  layer,  each  of 
which  is  washed  out  through  an  opening  specially 
piepared  foar  it. 

FeUpar  uxuhers  are  used  for  treating  very  fine  or 
alaok  coal,  which  may  contain  as  much  as  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  stone  chips  and  dust,  rendering  the  coal 
practically  valueless.  The  felspar  washers  are  of 
the  jigger  type  ;  but  the  perforations  in  the  sieve  are 
large  Plough  to  allow  particles  to  pass  through,  and  a 
layer  about  3  inches  thick  of  felspar  is  imposed  upon 
it  before  the  machine  is  set  in  motion.  The  jigging 
motion  results  as  before  in  the  mixing  of  the  differ- 
ent substances,  but  now  the  small  and  heavy  particles 
of  shale  tall  through  the  meshes,  and  the  lighter 
particlee  of  coal  rise  above  the  felspar  and  are 
washed  out.  The  dirt  below  the  sieve  is  evacuated 
through  adjustable  outlet  valves. 

In  the  machines  hitherto  described  it  is  an  essential 
that  the  coal  should  be  carefully  graded  before  the 
wariiing  process  is  begun.  This  entails  the  use  of 
a  s^arate  machine  for  each  size  of  coal.  There  are 
washers^  however,  which  proceed  on  the  principle 
thM  classification  should  follow  washing,  and 
others  which  perform  the  two  operations  at  the  same 
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time ;  but  they  are  rather  too  complicated  to  be 
described  here.  Washing  without  previous  sizing 
was,  indeed,  the  plan  first  tried  when  washing  was 
first  introduced ;  but  it  was  abandoned  owing  to 
waste  in  loss  of  coal.  There  came  a  stage  in  which 
sizing  was,  perhaps,  carried  too  far ;  and  the 
tendency  in  recent  plants  is  not  to  size  closer  than 
is  necessary  or  useful  for  market  purposes. 

In  the  matter  of  preparing  coal  for  market  we 
come  far  behind  the  continental  countries,  and  axe 
consequently  heavily  handicapped  in  markets  where 
we  have  to  face  the  competition  of  Germany,  which 
has  adopted  highly  scientific  methods  of  treating 
coal  before  offering  it  for  sale.  It  has  been  clearly 
established  that  not  only  is  the  value  of  coal  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  adoption  of  washing  and  grading 
processes ;  but  also  that  much  small  coal  formerly 
unsaleable  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  not  worth  bring- 
ing to  the  surface,  can  now  be  brought  out  and  sold 
to  great  advantage  after  washing.  British  consuls 
have  complained  that  we  do  not  lay  ourselves  out 
to  suit  the  particular  requirements  of  our  customers 
abroad ;  and  it  seems  inevitable,  if  our  lead  as  a 
coal-exporting  nation  is  to  be  maintained,  that  we 
adopt  improved  methods  of  treatment  much  more 
generously  than  has  hitherto  been  customary.  The 
importance  of  the  thorough  grading  of  coals  was 
emphasized  by  many  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies,  and 
the  Commission  adopted  the  following  recommenda- 
tion : — 
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''We  desire  to  urge  as  strongly  as  we  may  the 
importance  of  cleanings  sizing,  and  sorting  coal 
for  the  market.  The  more  consumers  realise  the 
advantages  that  accrue  from  the  use  of  coal  selected 
to  suit  their  special  requirements  and  appliances, 
the  more  they  will  expect  and  demand  uniformity  of 
quality  and  size.  Uniformity  is  important ;  and 
there  is  no  question  that  a  consumer  is  willing  to 
pay  more,  if  he  can  rely  upon  always  getting  what 
his  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  suited  for 
his  purpose." 


CHAPTER   X 

THE  BYE  PRODtrOTS  OF  COAL 

UtiUacUion  of  Small  Coal 

In  the  previous  chapter  some  account  was  given  of 
the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  during 
recent  years  in  the  reduction  of  waste  in  the  disposal 
of  the  output  of  coal  mines,  and  in  the  economical 
utilisation  of  much  mineral  that  was  formerly 
rejected  as  rubbish.  This  development  has  proved 
very  profitable,  and  in  many  of  the  coalfields, 
especially  in  the  South  Wales  anthracite  district, 
huge  quantities  of  small  coal  that  have  been  lying 
waste  in  ugly  tips,  in  some  cases  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  have  recently  been  disposed  of  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  in  the 
future  means  will  be  found  for  utilising  commercially 
the  huge  mountains  of  more  or  less  carbonaceous 
shale  that  now  usually  disfigure  the  landscape  in 
mining  districts.  Our  concern  in  this  chapter, 
however,  is  with  the  processes  now  in  general  use 
for  manufacturing  from  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  coal  gotten  from  nunes,  other  products 
which  command  a  much  higher  market  price.  The 
dust  and  small  of  many  kinds  of  coal  are  of  little 
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commercial  value.  When,  however,  these  aie 
subjected  to  a  coking  process,  often  to  obtain  coal-tar 
products  as  wdl  as  coke,  or  are  combined  with  other 
constituents  to  make  patent  fuel  briquettes,  their 
value  is  greatly  enhanced ;  and  from  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  products  many  collieries  derive  a 
pisofitaUe  reve9ue. 

Caking  and  Non-Caking  Coals 

Coke  is  a  form  of  fuel  made  by  heating  smiUl 
coal  in  an  airtight  chamber.  It  is  in  considerable 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  volatile 
constituents  of  the  coal  should  be  removed,  leaving 
behind  a  high  proportion  of  carbon.  Viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  coke  manufacturer,  coals 
belong  to  two  classes :  those  which  when  burned 
or  heated  in  a  retort  congeal  into  a  paste-like  mass» 
very  disHiinilaT  from  coal  in  appearance,  but 
possessed  of  great  calorific  power ;  and  those  which 
do  not  combine  well  together  when  heat  is  applied, 
but  merely  form  some  kind  of  cinders,  retaining 
more  or  less  their  original  form.  The  former  are 
known  as  caking  coala^  aaul  are  used  very  largely 
for  the  manufacture  of  coke.  Coals  which  do  not 
run  together  in  the  manner  described  ace  non^akUng, 
and  are  usdess  for  coke-making  purposes.  The 
cokmg  properties  of  coal  cannot  be  disoovered  by 
chemically  analysing  its  constituents,  as  there 
i^pear  to  be  certain  physical  conditions,  not  yet 
clearly  ascertained,  which  determine  the  quality  of 
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the  product  of  the  coking  process.    The  coiU  must 
be  tried  in  the  retort. 

The  following  analyBes  of  coal  previotts  to  oohdng* 
and  of  the  resultant  product,  illustrate  the  changes 
that  take  place  : — 


Goal 

Ooke 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Carbon    . 

.     60  to  86 

86  to  90 

Volatile  substances  . 

.     20  to  30 

2i 

Ash 

3to6 

6  to  10 

Sulphur  . 

1  to  5 

•06to2 

Water     . 

3  to  6 

1  to6 

The  greatest  change  is  manifested  in  the  reduction 
of  the  volatile  or  gaseous  constituents :  veiy  small 
quantities  remain  after  the  coal  has  been  oonTerted 
into  coke.  These  substances  are  in  many  teoent 
installations  carefully  collected  during  the  distilla- 
tion, and  put  to  commercial  uses.  In  some  cases  the 
gases  are  wholly  used  to  heat  boilers,  or  ue  burnt  in 
flues  for  the  purpose  of  coking  the  coal.  More 
usually,  however,  they  are  treated  in  order  to  separ- 
ate out  valuable  bye-products. 

It  is  essential  for  the  production  of  ooke  of  the 
best  quality  that  the  coal  from  which  it  is  made 
should  be  as  free  from  dirt  as  possible ;  and  most 
coke  ovens,  therefore,  have  tvaaheries  attached  to 
them  where  the  small  coal  is  subjected  to  a  thorough 
process  of  cleansing  in  the  manner  already  described 
in  a  previous  chapter  before  the  actual  coking  process 
is  commenced.  When  this  has  been  done  the 
"  slack  "  is  finely  ground,  and  is  then  ready  to  be 
charged  into  the  coking  ovens.    Several  varieties 
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of  installatioBS  are  in  ezifltenoe,  but  these  resolye 
thenuielves  into  two  main  classes :  those  whiok 
admit  air  during  the  prooess  of  manufactuie^  and 
those  which  do  not.  By  far  the  most  common 
example  of  the  former  type  is  that  known  as  the 
Beehive,  so-called  from  its  shape*  In  ovens  of  this 
form  the  volatile  matters  are  not  fully  utilised,  and 
no  arrangements  exist  for  the  recovery  ol  bye- 
products.  The  quantity  of  coke  produced,  also»  ia 
considerably  lees  than  that  obtained  from  more 
recent  types,  and  the  quality  is  said  to  be  not  so 
good. 

Coking  Ovens 

An  ordinary  Beehive  oven  is  a  dome-shaped 
chamber,  usually  from  8  to  14  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  8  feet  in  height ;  and  they  are  built  in  blocks 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty.  The  structure  is  d 
firebrick  cemented  together  with  fireclay  mortar. 
Surrounding  each  oven  are  non-conducting  masses  ol 
clay,  ashes,  sand,  or  other  material,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  retani  in  the  ovens  as  much  of  the  heat 
as  possible.  The  outer  shell  of  the  battery  or  series 
of  ovens  is  constructed  of  ordinary  masonry  clamped 
together  with  iron  rods  to  resist  the  expansion  pro- 
duced by  the  heat,  which  is  generated  in  small 
furnaces  at  either  end.  The  ovens  are  generally 
ranged  in  two  rows  back  to  back.  Each  chamber 
is  capable  of  taking  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  of 
smudge,  or  small  coal,  which  is  fed  into  it 
through  a  circular  charging  hoU,  about  12  inches 
in   diameter   at   the    apex   of    the   dome.      Tbe^ 
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coal  is  conveyed  to  the  charging  holes  from  the 
drying  bunkers,  or  chambers  of  the  waahery  in  iron 
wagons  running  on  rails  laid  on  the  flat  surface 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  ovens.  These  wagons 
are  known  as  hoppers,  and  are  of  funnel-like  con- 
struction. When  a  wagon  is  exactly  over  a  charging 
hole  the  iron  lid  of  the  hole  is  removed,  a  slide  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  is  drawn  out,  and  the  contents 
fall  into  the  coking  chamber.  When  the  chamber  is 
full  the  surface  of  the  coal  is  levelled  by  means  of  a 
specially  designed  appliance,  and  the  lid  of  the  charg- 
ing hole  is  carefully  replaced.  The  coal  is  soon  fired 
by  the  heat  from  the  adjacent  ovens.  Each  oven  is 
provided  at  the  front  with  a  door,  constructed 
UflnaUy  of  brickwork  in  an  iron  frame,  and  suspended 
from  a  chain  passing  over  a  pulley  to  the  free  end  of 
which  counter-weights  are  attached,  or  some 
mechanical  power  is  applied.  An  adjustable  ventila- 
tor is  fitted  to  the  door  to  allow  of  the  ingress  of  air 
to  facilitate  the  combustion  of  the  coal.  Each  oven 
is  also  fitted  near  the  roof  with  a  flue  to  carry  off 
waste  gases,  which  are  conveyed  under  boilers  and 
used  to  generate  steam.  The  coal  remains  in  the 
oven  for  periods  which  vary  according  to  the  size 
and  type  of  the  iostallation  from  24  to  48  hours. 
The  ovrais  are  loaded  and  drawn  alternately,  so  that 
there  is  no  suspension  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  the  ovens  never  become  cool.  When  an  oven 
is  ready  to  be  discharged,  the  door  is  raised  and  a 
current  of  cold  water  is  directed  by  means  of  a  hose 
OD    the    heated    mass    within.    Labourers    armed 
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with  long  iron  scrapers  now  set  to  work  and  draw 
out  the  coke.  The  cost  of  hand-drawing  varies 
from  Is.  M,  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton  of  coke  ;  and,  as  tiiis 
is  considered  too  heavy,  at  many  collieries  mechanical 
extractors  are  used.  These  are  engines  running 
on  rails  laid  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  ovens, 
and  carrying  a  hook-shaped  shovel  attached  to  a 
long  iron  arm,  so  arran^d  that  it  can  swing  around 
in  the  oven  at  all  angles.  As  the  coke  is  drawn  out 
the  big  lumps  are  broken  up,  the  coke  is  further 
cooled  with  a  spray  of  water,  and  it  is  then  loaded 
into  railway  wagons  standing  in  the  siding  laid 
alongside  the  platform  adjacent  to  the  ovens. 

Beehive  ovens  are  not  nearly  so  efiScient  as  later 
types^  as  no  provision  is  made  for  the. recovery  of 
such  bye-products  as  tar,  ammonia,  and  beuEOh 
Some  other  kinds  of  ovens  also  have  the  same  defect. 
Most  of  the  installations  provided  during  recent 
years,  however,  are  of  the  retori  type ;  that  is,  all 
air  is  excluded,  and  the  ovens  are  fitted  with  arrange* 
ments  by  which  the  volatile  matter  can  be  carefully 
treated  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  its  principal 
constituents.  Retort  ovens  are  rectangular  arched 
chambers  about  30  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  2  feet 
wide,  separated  from  one  another  by  thin  firebrick 
walls.  Between  and  under  the  ovens  are  flues  from 
which  heat  passes  into  the  oven  interiors.  The 
ovens  are  arranged  in  batteries  of  from  25  to  60,  and 
each  one  is  provided  back  and  front  with  vertical 
sliding  doors.  Charging  holes  are  sometimes  con- 
structed in  the  roofs,  and  also  ascension  outlet  pipes. 
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fitted  with  valves,  through  which  are  drawn  off  by 
means  of  exhaust  pumps  the  gases  generated  in  the 
ovens.  These  gases  are  conveyed  through  iron 
pipes  to  cooUng  and  condensiag  chambers.  The 
first  stage  in  the  cooling  process  results  in  the 
condensation  of  the  tar.  The  uncondensed  gases 
are  next  conducted  iuto  chambers  fitted  with 
arrangements  for  breaking  up  drops  of  falling  water 
into  fine  spray  which  absorbs  much  of  the  ammonia 
contained  in  the  vapour.  Benzol  is  extracted  by 
passing  the  gas  over  heavy  coal-tar  oils.  The  pro- 
cess of  recovering  bye-products  is  a  highly  com- 
plicated one,  and  has  not  even  yet  attained  the 
stage  of  perfection.  In  all  installations  a  consider- 
able amount  of  gas  is  incapable  with  present  methods 
of  exhaustive  treatment.  When  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  products  named  as  possible  has  been 
recovered  the  incondensible  surplus,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  run  to  waste,  is  mixed  with  hot  air  and 
conveyed  to  the  oven  flues,  where  it  is  burned  to 
generate  the  heat  required  for  coking.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  and  the  hot  gases  passing  out 
from  the  flues  are  conducted  under  boilers  and  used 
to  raise  steam  before  they  are  finally  ejected  through 
the  chimney  outlet  provided  for  them.  In  some 
districts  where  the  gaseous  product  is  very  large, 
much  of  the  coUiery  machinery  is  driven  by  gas 
engines ;  and  in  others  so  great  is  the  quantity 
available  that  it  is  fired  in  order  to  illuminate  tfa« 
surface  at  night.  In  some  few  eases  it  is  sold  to  a 
gas  company  or  an  electric  generating  company. 
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Charging  and  Discharging  Coke  Ovens 

Ab  in  the  Be^ve  system  the  ovens  are  loaded  and 
discharged  alternately ;  and  in  this  case  also  the 
"  smudge ''  in  a  newly-oharged  oven  is  fired  from 
the  heat  ci  the  adjoining  chamber.  In  some 
mstallations  the  charging  is  done  from  above.  This 
method,  however,  is  gradually  being  abandoned  on 
account  of  its  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  ''  compressor "  method.  The  latter  process 
consists  in  stamping  damp  smudge  into  solid 
blocks,  which  are  loaded  laterally  into  the  chambers 
by  means  of  mechanical  appliances.  In  the  best 
systems  a  combined  stampSg.  charging,  and  dis- 
charging  machine,  driven  by  steam  or  electric  power, 
runs  on  four  rails  in  front  of  the  battery  of  ovens. 
The  smudge  is  fed  through  a  hopper  or  funnel  from 
above  into  a  stamping  chamber  with  movable 
sides  and  bottom  in  which  a  ram  works  vertically. 
This  chamber  is  of  slightly  smaller  dimensions  than 
the  oven.  When  the  immense  pressure  applied 
has  consolidated  the  coal,  the  adjustable  sides  are 
relaxed  and  the  block  of  coal  is  ready  to  be  charged 
into  the  oven.  The  machine  is  now  brought  up  so 
that  the  charge  of  coal  is  exactly  opposite  the  oven. 
By  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  arrangement  the 
iron  bottom  ia  projected  forward  into  the  oven 
carrying  the  block  of  coal  with  it.  The  sliding  door 
is  now  dropped  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
machine  is  reversed,  drawing  out  the  iron  plate 
while  the  coal  remains  withiu  to  be  burned,    C!om- 
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pressing  the  coal  is  said  to  result  in  a  larger  quantity 
of  coke  of  a  better  and  more  solid  quality  than  that 
produced  by  the  old  method.  When  the  coking 
process  is  concluded,  the  back  and  front  sliding 
doors  are  opened,  the  machine  is  brought  into 
position  at  the  back.  The  power  is  applied,  and  an 
iron  ram  extends  forward,  pushing  the  contents  of  the 
oven  before  it  on  to  the  platform  in  front,  where  it  is 
cooled,  and  afterwards  loaded  into  the  railway  trucks. 

Financial  Advantage  of  Coke  Making 

About  one  hundred  tons  of  small  coal  are  necessary 
to  produce  sixty  tons  of  coke  ;  but  the  prices  obtain- 
able for  the  latter  are  much  higher  than  those  paid 
for  the  former,  so  that  the  installation  of  coke  ovens 
generally  proves  very  profitable  to  the  colliery 
owners.  The  prices  f.o.b.  at  Cardiff  obtahied  for 
the  small  of  the  best  Bhondda  bituminous  coals  in 
1910-1911  ranged  from  7s.  to  8s.  3d.  per  ton  for  No. 
2  quality,  and  from  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  for  the  No.  3 
quality.  In  the  same  year  the  prices  of  coke  were 
approximately  12s.  6d.,  17s.,  19s.  6d.,  and  26s.  per 
ton  for  the  four  different  qualities  marketed  at 
Cardiff.  If  9s.  per  ton  is  assumed  as  the  average 
price  of  small  coal,  and  19s.  per  ton  as  the  average 
price  of  coke,  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  roughly 
the  difference  in  value  to  the  miue-owners  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  manufactured  product.     Thus  : 

60  tons  of  coke  at  19s £57     0    0 

100  tons  of  small  coal  at  9s.      . .         . .     45     0    0 

£12    0    0 
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That  is»  on  each  100  tons  of  small  coal  coked  the 
owners  receive  £12  more  than  they  would  receive  if 
they  put  the  small  coal  on  the  market  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Of  course  the  cost  of  the  installation  and  of  its 
working  have  to  be  paid  out  of  this  profit.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  add  also  the  income  derived 
from  the  sale  of  tar,  ammonia,  and  benzol,  and  in  a 
few  caaes  of  surplus  gas.  Each  100  tons  of  coal 
yields  about  three  tons  of  tar,  the  market  price  of 
which  is  about  17s.  per  ton,  and  about  1^  tons  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  marketed  at  £12  per 
ton. 

The  financial  advantages  of  coking  coal  are 
becoming  yearly  more  widely  realised,  and  large 
numbers  of  coking  plants  are  being  installed  in  all 
the  chief  coalfields.  Most  of  the  newer  installations 
are  equipped  with  facilities  for  the  recovery  of  the 
tar  and  ammoniatcal  liquor  driven  oft  from  the  coal 
in  the  process  of  coking.  There  is  considerable 
room  for  development  in  this  direction,  however, 
as  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  our  total  output  of  coke 
is  obtained  from  recovery  ovens. 

The  Boyal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  inquired 
very  carefully  into  the  possibUities  of  utilising 
conamercially  the  gaseous  constituents  of  coal, 
which,  in  this  country,  are  too  often  allowed  to  run 
to  waste  during  the  process  of  coking  ;  and  their 
remarks  upon  this  subject  are  of  great  interest. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Final  Report 
of  the  Commission  : — 

"  Bye-product  recovery  ovens  are,  however, 
Q 
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costly  both  in  capital  expenditure,  and  in  running 
repairs  and  renewals.  Whether  it  will  pay  to  work 
the  bye-product  recovery  process  depends  first  on  the 
nitrogen  in  the  coal  recoverable  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  and  secondly,  on  the  volatile  matter  in 
the  coal  recoverable  as  tar  and  oils.  According  to 
evidence,  16  or  17  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter 
in  the  coal  probably  represents  the  paying  minimum 
worth  recovery.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
largely  increased  supply  would  decrease  the  value 
of  the  bye-products  ;  but,  even  if  this  should  occur  as 
regards  some  of  them,  there  seems  no  reason  to  anti- 
cipate a  serious  fall  in  the  price  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Mr.  Darby,  in  his  evidence,  has  given 
particulars  of  the  comparative  advantages  and 
costs  of  the  different  types  of  ovens,  and  in  the 
result  it  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of  rich  coal 
the  extra  initial  outlay  upon  the  bye-product 
recovery  is  soon  reimbursed.  The  richer  the  coal  the 
greater  the  advantage  of  using  these  ovens.  .  .  .'' 

Utilisation  of  Volatile  Products 

"  The  production  of  coke,  as  it  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  this  country,  without  full  utilisation  of  the 
volatile  products,  is  condemned  by  all  the  witnesses. 
In  the  best  modem  practice  these  products  are  either 
burnt  in  flues  round  the  ovens,  or  are  separated  by 
cooling  into  liquids  and  gases,  the  latter  of  which  are 
used  for  heating  the  ovens  themselves.  The  surplus 
gas  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  power  under 
steain  boilers,   or  Mrith  greater  advantage  in  gas 
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engines.     Coke  oven  gas  is  a  rich  gas  approximating 
to  illuminating,  and  far  richer  than  producer,  gas." 

Importance  of  Coking 

"The  importance  of  the  extended  adoption  of 
coking  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  small  coal  can  be  rendered  market- 
able, and  in  some  districts  it  has  reduced  the  waste 
by  furnishing  the  collieries  with  an  outlet  for  the 
small  coal,  without  which  outlet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  have  been  carried  on." 

British  Coke  Production 

The  following  table  gives  the  output  of  coke  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1910,  1911, 
and  1912.  The  number  of  coke  ovens  in  use  during 
the  latter  year  was  21,076,  70  per  cent,  of  which 
were  of  the  Beehive  class  : — 

Coke  Production  in  the  United  Kingdom  ^ 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

South  Wales  &; 

(Tons.) 

(Tona.) 

(Tona.) 

Mon.    . 

1,512,256 

1,460,293 

1,378,192 

North  Wales    . 

28,625 

28,643 

30,061 

Best  of  England 

16,343,684 

15,940,969 

15,420,858 

Scotland 

1,283,592 

1,367,029 

1,343,462 

Ireland   . 

163,831 

170,358 

168,121 

Isle  of  Man 

9,574 

9,987 

9,374 

19,331,461 

18,957,279 

18,350,068 

1  These  figures  include  Gas  Coke  made  at  municipal  and  privately 
owned  gasworks.  The  amounto  as  produced  in  each  year  were  as 
follows  :~1910,  144,638  tons;    1911,  151,547  tons;    1912,  160,329 

tOD0. 
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Foreign  Production  of  Coke 

Germany  is  far  ahead  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
respeot  both  of  the  output  of  coke  and  of  the  recovery 
of  bye-products.  The  great  majority  of  German 
installations  are  equipped  with  recovery  plants, 
and  the  results  attaLaed  in  that  country  have  been 
remarkably  good.  The  total  output  of  coke  in  the 
principal  coal-mining  countries  is  given  below  : — 

Peoduction    of    Coke    in    Certain    Fobsion 
Countries  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913  in  Metric 

TONS.I 


Conntiy. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Germany 

,   25,405,000 

29,141,000 

32,168,000 

Belgium  . 

,     3,161,000 

3,187,000 

France    . 

,     2,487,000 

2,603,000 

2,635,000 

United  States  . 

.   31,226,000 

37,243,000 

42,101,000 

Austria   . 

,     2,058,000 

2,308,000 

2,684,000 

United 

Kingdom 

,   19,641,000 

19,261,000 

18,644,000 

PcUeni  Fud  BriqueUes 

Another  important  method  of  utilising  small  coal 
to  the  greatest  commercial  advantage  is  by  mixing 
it  with  some  cementing  material,  and  compressing 
it  into  rectangular  blocks.  This  method  is  capable  of 
being  used  with  coal  that  lacks  suitability  for 
manufacture  into  coke,  and  the  high  prices  obtained 
for  the  blocks  of  fuel,  or  briqtiettes^  as  they  are  called, 
make  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  pa£»  the  smidl  coal 

I  Eigures  from  SatUh  Wales  Coal  Annttal, 
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through  a  patent  fuel  plant.  In  this  country, 
however,  the  colliery  proprietors  do  not  usually 
own  their  own  installations,  but  sell  their  coal  to 
different  companies  who  have  extensive  works, 
usually  near  the  seaboard.  Much  the  greater  part 
of  the  fuel  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
produced  in  South  Wales  at  Swansea,  Cardiff,  and 
other  ports  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks.  The 
advantage  of  this  situation  becomes  apparent  when 
it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  output  of  patent  fuel 
works  is  exported  for  consumption  abroad.  It 
means  that  loading  the  blocks  into  railway  trucks 
before  shipment  can  be  altogether  avoided.  The 
small  coal  must  be  loaded  into  trucks  as  it  falls 
through  the  screens  at  the  colliery  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
taken  direct  to  the  dockside  to  be  made  into  blocks, 
or  to  works  situated  on  a  canal  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  port  of  shipment,  whither  it  is  brought  in 
barges  right  alongside  the  steamers,  which  can  load 
their  blocks  from  the  water  side  whilst  loading  coal 
or  other  cargo  from  the  wharf.  Another  reason  for 
locating  patent  fuel  works  at  the  docks  is  that  a 
good  deal  of  small  coal  is  made  by  the  jolting  of  the 
tracks  in  the  transit  of  the  large  coal  from  pit  to 
dock  ;  and  it  is  removed  by  tipping  the  coal  over  a 
screen  into  the  ship.  The  cost  of  taking  this  small 
coal  out  of  the  dock  area,  and  back  again  for  ship- 
ment as  blocks,  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  pay  a  high  rent  for  space  to  manufacture  at  the 
dockside. 

The  manufacturing  process  is  one  of  great  interest. 
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When  the  small  coaJ  arrives  at  the  works  it  is  tipped 
from  the  wagons,  and  elevated  direct  to  the  screens 
and  graded  into  different  sizes.  These  different 
sizes  are  next  carefully  washed  in  order  to  remove 
the  dirt,  slag,  and  other  impurities.  The  water 
from  the  coed  is  now  drained  off,  and  the  coal  ia 
conveyed  into  diying  ovens,  where  it  comes  into 
contact  with  hot  gases,  which  effectually  remove  all 
the  remaining  moisture  from  the  coal.  Next,  the 
coal  ia  taken  to  a  disintegrator,  or  crushing  machine, 
where  it  is  crushed  into  minute  particles  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  molten  pitch.  One  of  the 
important  points  to  be  observed  in  the  fuel  manu- 
facture is  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  proportions 
of  coal  and  pitch.  Dry  kinds  of  coal  require  larger 
amoimts  of  pitch  than  most  bituminous  coals ;  in 
Cardiff,  for  example,  from  8  to  8^  per  cent,  of  pitch 
to  coal  is  a  sufficient  proportion,  whereas  in  Swansea 
10  per  cent,  has  to  be  used.  When  the  mixture 
has  been  ground  sufficiently  fine,  it  undergoes 
further  treatment,  and  is  then  fed  automatically 
into  the  moulds  of  a  lever  or  hydraulic  press,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about  two  tons  per 
square  inch.  The  press,  also  stamps  upon  each 
block  the  trade  mark  and  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer. The  blocks  are  then  forced  out  of  the 
moulds  and  passed  on  to  a  travelliog  belt,  which 
conveys  them  to  the  stacks  or  the  weighing  machines. 
The  latest  patent  is  capable  of  turning  out  600  tons 
in  20  hours,  or  4,480  briquettes,  each  weighing  12^ 
lbs.,  per  hour. 
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The  blocks  are  of  varying  weights  and  dimensions. 
The  largest  manufactured  in  South  Wales  is  12 
inches  long,  8^  inches  wide,  and  5^  inches  thick,  and 
weighs  26  pounds ;  the  dimensions  of  the  smallest 
are  9  inches  by  5  inches  by  3  inches,  and  the  weight 
6^  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  fuel  is  made  in  large 
briquettes  ;  in  only  two  out  of  thirteen  South  Wales 
brands  does  the  weight  fall  below  10  pounds.  On 
the  Continent,  however,  where  patent  fuel  is  largely 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  very  small  briquettes 
weighing  only  a  few  ounces  are  manufactured,  and 
are  foimd  very  convenient.  The  quality  of  foreign 
briquettes  is  rather  better  than  that  of  the  Engli^ 
varieties,  probably  because  the  small  coal  is  crushed 
finer  and  greater  pressure  is  appUed. 

Use  of  Anthracite  for  Briquetiea 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  during  recent 
jrears  in  the  improvement  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, and  the  utilisation  of  coals  which  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuitable.  The  reason  why  South 
Wales  has  become  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  centre 
of  patent  fuel  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  partly  because  so  much  small  coal  is  on  the 
market  owing  to  the  general  practice  of  screening  to 
obtain  large  coal,  and  because  the  special  suitability 
of  Welsh  steam  coal  for  generating  steam  applies 
also  to  the  fuel  blocks  manufactured  from  it. 

Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to 
the  effective  utilisation  of  small  anthracite  coal  for 
fuel  manufacture.    This  coal,  however,  although  an 
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excellent  heat-producing  agent,  does  not  ignite 
easily,  and  will  not,  as  is  the  case  with  other  coals, 
burn  easily,  except  in  lumps.  A  considerable 
amount  of  anthracite  small  is  used  in  the  patent  fuel 
factories  at  Swansea,  mixed  with  the  small  of  steam 
and  bituminous  coals.  The  reason  why  anthracite 
cannot  be  used  more  generally  is  that  it  has  no  caking 
or  adhesive  tendency  during  burning,  so  that  the 
pitch  burns  first,  leaving  the  coal  in  a  disintegrated 
form  in  the  fire.  A  cementing  material  is  needed 
which,  while  being  equally  strong  and  weather- 
resisting,  does  not  consume  so  rapidly  as  pitch. 
A  number  of  substitutes  for  pitch  have  been  tried, 
but  none  have  proved  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and 
fuel  manufacturers  are  eagerly  awaiting  an  inven- 
tion which  will  provide  a  satisfactory  matrix  for 
anthracite  blocks,  and  will  place  at  their  disposal 
an  equally  efficient  but  cheaper  matrix  than  pitch 
for  blocks  made  of  steam  or  bituminous  small.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  substitutes  is  a  mixture  of  starch 
and  lime.  It  binds  well,  generates  considerable 
heat,  is  comparatively  smokeless,  and  is  less  costly 
than  pitch.  Its  greatest  disadvantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  produces  much  ash.  The  growing  de- 
mand for  briquettes  makes  it  probable  that  a  satis- 
factory material  will  be  devised  at  no  distant  date. 
The  latest  invention,  which  has  yet,  however,  to 
prove  itself  a  commercial  success,  is  a  method  of 
making  briquettes,  or  large  blocks,  out  of  coal  alone, 
without  any  cementing  material  whatever.  The 
principle  is  to  use  a  mixture  containing  a  large 
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proportion  of  good  coking  coal.  This  ia  strongly 
heated  in  retorts  and  automatically  fed  into  powerful 
presses  whilst  in  a  soft,  half -coked  condition.  The 
plant  is,  unfortunately,  very  costly. 

Advantages  of  Fud  Briquettes 

The  future  of  the  patent  fuel  manufacture  is 
assured.  "  Preserved  coal,"  as  the  briquettes  might 
very  truly  be  called,  possesses  merits  which  enable 
it  to  command  a  ready  and  increasing  sale  in  places 
where  coal  can  be  conveyed  only  at  great  trouble 
and  expense.  Coal  cannot  be  delivered  at  foreign 
destinations  without  considerable  breakage ;  both 
in  trucks  and  in  ships  the  vibration  and  jolting  result 
in  the  making  of  much  small  which  depreciates 
more  or  less  the  value  of  the  consignment.  In 
addition  there  is  the  danger  arising  from  spontaneous 
combustion  on  board  the  vessels  ;  whilst  the  storage 
of  coal  in  the  open  leads  to  considerable  deteriora- 
tion and  loss  of  calorific  power.  From  all  these 
disadvantages  patent  fuel  is  free,  for  the  blocks,  on 
account  of  the  regularity  of  their  shape,  can  be 
packed  tightly  into  trucks  and  the  holds  of  vessels 
so  that  they  do  not  move  about,  and  are  delivered 
to  their  destination  practically  without  breakage. 
The  blocks  also  hardly  deteriorate  at  all  with 
exposure,  and  can  be  stored  in  the  open  in  all 
climates  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  calorific 
value.  Some  years  ago,  for  example,  a  block  of 
Cardiff  patent  fuel  was  recovered  from  a  ship  that 
was  wrecked  in  Balaclava  Bay  in  the  fifties.     In 
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spite  of  forty  years'  immersion  it  still  retained  its 
original  properties.  Another  point  in  favour  of 
patent  fuel  is  that  the  space  required  to  store  the 
blocks  is  only  about  32  cubic  feet  per  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  about  44  cubic  feet  for  a  ton  of  large 
coal.  This  is  a  very  important  factor,  for  a  smaller 
storage  space  per  ton  means  larger  cargoes,  heavier 
truck  loads,  and  bigger  margins  of  profit. 

Production  of  Patent  Fud 

As  has  been  mentioned  already,  the  bulk  of  patent 
fuel  manuf au^tured  in  this  country  is  exported  abroad, 
mainly  to  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Algeria,  and  Mexico, 
and  the  South-American  republics.  The  following 
table  gives  the  production  of  patent  fuel  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1910,  1911,  and  1912  :— 

PBODuonoN  OF  Patent  Pukl 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

County. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Glamorgan 

1,354,969 

1,554,449 

1,507,220 

Monmouth  and 

Gloucester    . 

155,249 

112,404 

137,083 

Nottingham, 

Sussex,  Somer- 

set, Stafford 

14,937 

17,061 

16,096 

Derby,   Devon, 

Essex,  Hants 

10,554 

9,919 

9,521 

Yorkshire 

5,921 

6,543 

6,464 

Lancashire 

2,002 

2,329 

2,028 

Scotland 

42,076 

67,021 

60,464 

Ireland    . 

21,959 

19,417 

17,004 

Total  for  United 

Kingdom 

1,607,666 

1,779,133 

1,766,869 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  how  important  is 
the  industry  in  Glamorgan ;  indeed,  this  comity 
produces  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the 
whole  country.  The  total  export  during  the  same 
year  from  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Port  Talbot  was 
1,319,603  tons,  leaving  only  about  35,000  tons 
for  consumption  at  home.  The  fuel  is  used  very 
largely  for  driving  locomotives,  and  also  for  gener- 
ating power  in  warships,  manufactories,  machinery 
works,  electric  lighting  and  traction  stations,  etc. 
Britain  has  made  much  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  rec^it  years  ;  but  it  is  far  behind  some  other 
nations  in  the  bulk  of  its  output,  as  the  following 
statistics  show. 

Pboditotion  of  Patent  Fuel  in  Certain  Foreign 

Countries 

1911.  1912.  1913. 

Metrio  Tons.        Metrio  Tons.       Metrio  Tons. 

Germany        ,  21,828,000  24,392,000  27,242,000 

Belgium          .  2,518,000  2,441,000  — 

France,  .  2,520,000  2,650,000  2,685,000 
United  King* 

dom            .  1,808,000  1,784,000  — 

Austria  349,000  400,000  438,000 

It  is  probable  that  the  statistics  for  1913  will  show  a 
distinct  advance  in  British  manuf sicture  and  con- 
sumption, as  coal  users  in  this  country  are  beginning 
to  realise  the  advantages  of  the  blocks,  many  having 
used  them  for  the  first  time  during  the  national 
coal  strike. 
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Financiai  Advantage  of  Fud  Manufacture 

The  economic  advantage  of  converting  small  coal 
into  fuel  blocks  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
particulars  regarding  the  sale  prices  of  small  coal  and 
of  blocks.  In  1910  the  prices  of  small  steam  coal 
f.o.b.  at  Cardiff  were  :  Ordinary  7s.  4d.,  Seconds  8s. 
Best  8s.  8d.  Taking  8s.  as  the  average,  the  price 
obtainable  for  100  tons  would  be  £40.  A  batch  of 
100  tons  of  fuel  would  be  made  up  of  92  tons  of  small 
coal  and  8  tons  of  pitch  ;  and  the  average  price  of 
the  latter  in  1910  was  about  35s.  per  ton.  The  total 
cost  of  materials  in  100  tons  of  fuel,  therefore,  works 
out  at  £50  166.  The  average  selling  price  of  patent 
fuel  at  Cardiff  in  1910  was  15s.  3d.,  and  the  revenue 
from  100  tons  would  amount  to  £76  5s.  This  leaves 
a  margin  of  £25  9s.  The  cost  of  making  fuel,  inclu- 
sive of  labour,  interest  on  capital,  depreciation,  etc., 
is  said  to  vary  between  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  per  ton,  or 
on  an  output  of  100  tons  about  £1 1  5s.  By  deducting 
the  cost  of  mcmufacture  from  the  gross  profit  of 
£25  9s.,  we  have  a  net  profit  on  100  tons  of  fuel  of 
£14  4s.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  estimate, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  strictly  a^ccurate.  It 
serves,  however,  to  show  that  the  process  of  convert- 
ing small  coal  into  fuel  can  yield  a  profit  of  at  least 
2s.  per  ton  ;  and  is  thus  a  highly  profitable  one. 

In  its  final  Reports  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Coal  Supplies  summarises  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  manufacture  of  briquettes 
in  the  following  terms  : — 
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"  Hitherto  this  industry  has  been  mainly  confined 
to  South  Wales  where  the  small  ooal  made  in  the 
screening  and  n  the  transit  of  the  beet  steam  coal 
is  mixed  with  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  pitch  and  converted 
into  briquettes.  Large  quantities  of  similar  small 
steam  coal  are  exported  to  the  Continent  for  the 
same  purpose.  Of  the  value  of  these  briquettes  as 
a  fuel  there  is  no  doubt,  and  they  are  extensively  pur- 
chased by  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  reserve  stock  in  hot 
climates,  where  they  are  said  to  deteriorate  less  than 
Welsh  coal.  In  England  and  Scotland  briquettes  are 
seldom  made,  probably  because  there  is  a  good  market 
for  small  coal.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  in  the  future  they  will  be  more  largely 
used  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  good  field  for  the  discovery  of  a 
suitable  binding  material,  pitch,  which  is  the  chief 
binder  used  at  present,  being  rather  too  smoky  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  also  high  in  price. 

''The  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
suitable  briquette  plant,  if  well  managed,  should 
pay  in  connection  with  a  coUiery ;  at  present  the 
briquette  factories  in  this  country  are  mostly  situated 
at,  or  near,  docks.  Suggestions  have  been  made 
that  partial  distillation,  in  addition  to  washing  and 
cleaning,  would  give  a  much  wider  choice  of  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  first-class  briquettes  of  good 
calorific  value  out  of  inferior  coal." 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  value  of  coal 
by  manufacturing  it  into  patent  fuel  and  coke,  and 
by  extracting  its  valuable  oil  constituents,  are  likely 
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to  be  more  and  more  appreciated  as  the  years  roll 
on.  The  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  indeed,  when 
coal  wiU  be  regarded  not  a^  a  fuel  in  itself,  but  as 
the  raw  material  from  which  different  kinds  of  fuel 
may  be  manufactured.  The  aim  of  the  coal-owner 
to-day  is  to  obtain  the  coal  in  large  lumps  ;  and  it 
is  the  general  practice  to  pay  the  miners  a  lower  rate 
of  wage  for  small  coal.  In  South  Wales,  indeed,  the 
miners  receive  an  inclusive  payment  based  only  on 
the  large  coal,  so  as  to  give  them  an  incentive  to 
produce  large.  If,  however,  coal  comes  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
coke,  patent  fuel,  etc.,  the  form  in  which  the  coal 
is  mined  will  cease  to  matter,  as  the  total  output  of 
the  mine  will  be  crushed  at  the  surface  before  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  fuel  factory  or  the  coke  oven.  The 
growth  in  popularity  of  internal  combustion  engines, 
also,  must  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  suitable 
oils  ;  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  need  can  be 
supplied  by  extracting  from  coal  in  liquid  form 
much  of  the  power  that  makes  it  now  so  valuable  a 
prime  mover  of  industry. 

Both  the  gaseous  and  liquid  products  of  distilla- 
tion, and  even  coke,  the  solid  product,  can  be  used 
in  internal  combustion  engines ;  so  that  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  raising  steam  now  necessary  in 
converting  the  energy  of  coal  into  motive  power, 
may,  in  time,  become  obsolete. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  great  importance  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  coal  for  sale  and  for  use,  so  as  to  reduce 
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waste  to  a  minimum.  A  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  coal  seams  of  many  of  our  mines  is  now 
wasted  because  of  the  diiBGiculty  of  extracting  the 
contents  in  the  form  of  large  lumps.  The  perfect- 
ing of  methods  by  which  small  coal  can  be  commer- 
cially utilised  will  enable  the  bulk  of  the  coal  now 
wasted  to  be  successfully  worked  and  marketed, 
thus  husbanding  the  national  resources. 

The  installation  of  screening  and  washing  msichin- 
ery  at  the  collieries,  and  the  treatment  of  small  coal 
in  coking  ovens  and  fuel  factories,  must  result  in  the 
greater  prosperity  of  mining  undertakings.  This, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission : — 

*'  The  evidence  shows  that  seams  which  cannot 
be  worked  at  a  profit  will  in  the  future  be  rendered 
profitable  by  washing,  sorting,  coking,  and  briquet- 
ting  the  coal,  or  converting  it  into  gas,  and  that  no 
small  coal  need  be  left  in  the  mine.  It  has  been 
proved  that  large  quantities  of  the  best  Welsh 
steam  coal  are  left  undergroimd  in  the  form  of 
'  small '  solely  because  under  present  conditions 
it  does  not  pay  to  bring  it  out.  It  appears  that 
much  of  this  '  small,'  although  it  is  frequently 
dirty,  is  of  similar  quality  to  that  now  made  into 
briquettes  in  South  Wales,  and  we  look  to  washing 
and  briquetting  as  one  of  the  available  methods 
by  which  such  coal  can  be  brought  out  and  sold 
to  advantage." 

In  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this 
evidence  was  given  the  price  of  small  coal  has  risen, 
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and  little  is  now  left  underground  in  South  Wales 
except  in  a  few  places  where  not  enough  water  is 
available  for  a  washing  plant.  In  other  coalfields, 
however,  there  is  much  room  for  extending  the 
economical  use  of  small  coal. 


CHAPTER  XI 

EOONOMIOS  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE 

The  Demand  for  Coal 

I  FBOPOSB  in  this  chapter  to  give  some  explanation 
of  the  economics  of  the  mining  industry,  and  of  the 
coal  market ;  or,  more  correctly — ^to  indicate  the 
special  application  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  general 
economic  laws  which  characterise  all  industry  and 
conmierce.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand,  which  is  not  quite  so  simple 
in  conception  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  point 
of  central  interest — ^the  pivot  of  economic  forces — 
is  the  price  of  coal ;  the  price  existing  at  any 
moment  being  that  which  creates  an  equilibrium 
between  the  conditions  of  demand  and  the  conditions 
of  supply. 

Demand  means  not  only  the  quantity  of  coal  per 
annum  which  a  given  community  buys  at  a  given 
price  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  quantities  which  the 
community  would  buy  if  the  price  were  higher,  and 
if  it  were  lower.  Thus  the  Argentine  Republic 
would  be  ready  to  buy,  perhaps,  4,000,000  tons 
per  annum  of  Welsh  coal  when  the  price  is  30s. 
per  ton,  or  3,000,000  at  36s.  per  ton,  or  alternatively 
6,000,000  tons  if  the  price  were  only  20s.  per  ton. 
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There  cannot  be  more  than  one  price  at  one  moment 
in  the  same  market ;  and  assuming  a  given  condi- 
tion of  demand  the  market  price  is  determined  by 
the  supply.  Putting  it  in  another  way — ^if  we  could 
vary  the  price  at  will,  as  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
above  quantities  of  coal  would  be  bought  and  con- 
sumed annually  by  the  people  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  whenever  the  corresponding  prices  pre 
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vailed  in  the  market.  The  price  might  be  fixed  too 
high,  so  Uiat  the  supply  forthcoming  would  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  demanded  at  the  price, 
and  then  stocks  would  accumulate  in  the  merchants' 
hands.  If  fixed  too  low,  stocks  would  be  rapidly 
exhausted  and  many  would-be  buyers  would  have 
to  go  without. 

The  condition  of  demand  is  a  state  of  people's 
wants,  and  involves  the  various  different  quantities 
they  would  buy  at  different  prices.  There  is  rko 
change  of  demand  simply  because  more  coal  is  bought 
at  a  lower  price. 
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Assume,  however,  that  people's  want  of  coal 
actually  changes :  more  factories  are  built,  and 
railways  are  extended — ^the  great  wheat  farms  of  the 
Argentine  are  perhaps  adopting  steam  ploughs  and 
steam  tractors,  and  coal  is  beginning  to  replace  wood 
as  the  domestic  fuel,  owing  to  exhaustion  of  forests 
in  certain  regions.  All  these  are  causes  which  would 
make  people  toarU  more  cocU  at  the  same  pricey  whether 
that  price  were  high  or  low.  This  is  a  true  increase 
of  demand  (or  condition  of  increased  demand,  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  say)  as  distinct  from  a  mere  change 
in  the  quantity  demanded,  which  may  depend  solely 
on  price,  and  not  on  a  change  of  the  wants  or 
habits  of  the  people.^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  condition  of 
demand  in  any  market  at  any  time  does  not  depend 
(mly  on  what  uses  people  have  for  coal,  and  how 
much  they  want  it,  but  also  upon  their  ability  to 
pay  for  it.  A  family  living  in  straitened  circum- 
stances may  bum  but  one  ton  of  coal  throughout 
the  winter ;  but  if  their  income  suddenly  becomes 
doubled,  they  will  probably  bum  at  least  half  a  ton 
of  coal  more  each  year^  though  they  remain  in  the 
same  house.  This  ability  to  pay  is  responsible,  with 
other  causes,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  increase  of 

^  The  oooditaons  of  demand  and  supply  at  any  moment  oan  be 
represented  by  ourves  as  in  Fig.  11,  where  heights  above  the  base 
line  represent  price,  and  distances  from  left  to  right  the  quantities 
per  annum  which  buyers  will  take  or  sellers  supply  in  a  particular 
market.  The  demand  curve  DS  crosses  the  supply  curve  NSU  at 
P  and  the  height  of  PI  above  the  base  line  indicates  the  market  price 
at  the  time.  If  the  condition  of  demand  increases  as  shown  the  price 
will  rise  to  P2,  though  the  supply  conditions  are  unaltered. 
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the  price  of  coal  in  recent  years,  which  we    all 
deplore. 

One  rule  worth  remembering  is  that  fluctuations 
of  the  price  of  coal  taking  place  in  periods  ranging 
from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  years  are  generally  due 
to  changes  of  demand,  rather  than  of  supply,  except- 
ing such  as  are  due  to  strikes.  This  is  obvious  when 
we  consider  that  the  price  of  coal  is  a  result  of  the 
balance  of  a  certain  condition  of  demand  with  a 
certain  condition  of  supply ;  and  that,  apart  from 
strikes,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  condition  of 
supply  of  coal  can  easily  change,  as  we  shall  see  by  a 
fuller  consideration  of  the  economics  of  mining. 

Conditions  of  Supply 

Supply  must  be  considered  in  the  same  way  as 
demand,  not  merely  as  the  particular  quantity 
which  would  be  supplied  at  any  particular  price ; 
but  as  a  series  of  different  quantities  of  coal  which 
coal-owners  would  be  ready  to  put  on  the  market 
at  a  series  of  different  prices.  Every  mine  manager 
knows  that  there  are  certain  portions  of  the  mine, 
perhaps  a  whole  seam,  which  do  not  pay  to  work 
when  the  price  of  coal  falls  below  a  certain  figure. 
If  we  imagine  the  price  of  coal  to  fall  to  successively 
lower  levels  there  would  be  erne  part  after  another 
of  the  mine  closed  down,  until  it  might  be  that  at 
a  certain  low  price  the  whole  mine  would  become 
unprofitable.  On  the  other  hcuid,  if  coal  rose  to 
successively  higher  prices,  new  parts  of  the  mine 
would  be  opened  up,  the  output  of  the  mine  as  a 
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whole  would  increase ;  and  seams  too  thin  to  be 
worked  at  lower  prices  would  be  opened  up.  Thus, 
there  is  a  considerable  range  of  total  output  from 
existing  mines  with  changes  of  prices.  If  a  marked 
change  of  price  occurs  in  a  short  period  of  time  there 
is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  condition  of  supply  ; 
and  a  curve  such  as  N  C  in  Fig.  12  illustrates  this 
case  well,  showing  the  way  in  which  the  price  must 
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rise  in  order  that  the  output  from  existing  mines 
shall  increase. 

In  a  longer  period  of  time,  however,  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  sink  new  mines,  opening  up  measures 
which  have  previously  been  considered  too  expensive 
to  work  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  coal  likely 
to  be  won.  To  sink  and  properly  equip  a  new  pit 
will  occupy  from  four  to  five  years.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  after  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  coal 
due  to  a  trade  boom,  such  as  that  now  (1914)  pro- 
ceeding, the  sinking  of  a  large  number  of  pits  is 
commenced  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  high  price ;  and  until  these  new  pits  are 
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in  a  position  to  supply  coal  in  marketable  quantities 
there  is  no  real  increase  of  the  supply,  but  only  a 
prospective  increase.  When  these  new  pits  are  in 
full  working  order  there  wUl  be  much  more  ooal  put 
on  the  market  at  given  prices  than  there  was  before, 
and  particularly  at  the  higher  prices ;  so  that  the 
curve  of  supply  will  take  the  form  shown  by  the 
second  curve,  N  S  U. 

There  are  a  great  many  causes  which  may  influence 
the  position  of  the  curve  of  supply,  which  is  the 
graphic  illustration  of  what  I  have  called  the  condi- 
tion of  supply.  For  example,  an  increase  of  the 
cost  of  working,  due  to  a  rise  of  wages,  or  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  pit  wood,  or  legislation  requiring 
more  costly  appliances  for  safety,  all  tend  to  reduce 
the  condition  of  supply,  because  a  higher  price  is 
needed  to  induce  colliery  owners  to  put  the  same 
quantity  of  coal  upon  the  market. 

Balance  of  Demand  and  Supply 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  that  the 
price  of  coal  is  determined  by  a  balance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  demand  and  supply — always  assuming  that 
there  is  free  competition  amongst  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  no  combination  to  withhold  orders  or  to  restrict 
output.  The  balance  comes  about  automatically 
through  the  necessity  felt  by  both  producers  and 
consumers  not  to  allow  stock  to  accumulate  at  any 
given  time.  There  is  only  one  price  at  which  the 
quantity  demanded  in  a  given  market  is  equal  to 
the  quantity  which  will  be  supplied  at  the  same  price; 
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in  other  words,  the  price  must  at  any  time  adjust 
itself  so  that  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  may  be 
sold,  and  at  the  aame  time  buyers  may  get  all  that 
they  can  take  at  that  price.  If  they  are  not  getting 
all  that  they  want,  they  will  offer  slightly  higher 
prices  until  the  enhanced  price  calls  forth  a  quantity 
equal  to  their  wants.  This  postulates  no  change 
in  the  condition  of  supply. 

A  change  in  the  condition  of  supply  is  a  secondary 
matter  following  usually  as  a  result  of  a  change  of 
demand.  Thus,  if  the  demand  increases  rapidly  for 
some  reason,  so  that  imder  the  prevailing  condition 
of  supply  the  price  rises  higher  in  order  to  make  the 
quantity  supplied  equal  to  the  quantity  demanded, 
we  have  a  condition  of  supply  which  is  unstable ; 
because,  after  a  period  during  which  new  mines 
can  be  sunk,  the  quantity  demanded  can  be  supplied 
at  a  lower  price*  In  Fig.  12  are  drawn  two  curves  of 
supply,  the  steepest  (N  C)  showing  how  the  price 
must  rise  to  increase,  in  a  short  time,  the  quantity 
supplied,  and  the  flattest  curve  (N  L)  showing  the  line 
upon  which  the  prices  would  be  required  ultimately 
to  call  forth  supplies  of  the  stated  quantities, 
assuming  the  necessary  period  of  several  years  to 
elapse  for  new  mines  to  be  opened  and  developed. 

The  sum  total  of  the  various  factors  which  go  to 
determine  the  condition  of  supply  at  any  time  are 
very  numerous  and  complex ;  but  most  of  them 
are  summed  up  in  that  convenient  though  rather 
vague  term,  cost  of  production.  In  the  long  period 
the  cost  of  production  tends  to  change  owing  to  the 
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investment  of  fresh  capital  in  sinking  new  pits  ;  to 
the  invention  of  new  machinery,  or  adoption  of 
new  methods  of  working ;  and  to  changes  in  the 
supply  of  labour  due  to  the  growth,  or  comparative 
dwindling,  of  the  mining  population.  One  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  increase  of  supply  over 
a  long  period  is  the  number  of  persons  ready  to  take 
the  risk  of  mining  enterprise,  and  the  amount  of 
free  capital  they  command. 

Opening  the  Mine 

The  manner  in  which  the  price  of  coal  is  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  it  depends  on  supply,  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  studying  the  economics  of  mining 
operations.  Every  industrial  enterprise  receives 
its  initiation  from  some  man  of  wide  knowledge  and 
ability  who  plans  out  the  whole  undertaking  and 
satisfies  himself  that  the  conditions  are  present 
for  making  the  venture  a  commercial  success. 
Such  a  man,  unless  possessed  of  a  large  capital, 
must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  ctedit, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  business  men  and  of  the 
investing  public. 

The  distribution  of  the  risk  of  an  industrial  under- 
taking is  most  varied  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
the  promoter  simply  borrows  capital  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  upon  the  best  security  he  can  offer. 
He  is  then  taking  practically  all  the  risk  himself. 
In  many  cases  other  persons  having  capital  to  invest 
associate  themselves  with  him,  and  share  the  risk 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  undertaking  by  becom- 
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ing  fihareholdeis  with  him  in  a  partnership  or  joint 
stock  company.  As  the  risk  of  loss  is  often  considw- 
able,  it  is  now  cnstomai^  to  adopt  the  legal  form  of 
association  provided  by  the  limited  liability  com- 
pany, the  advantage  of  which  is  that  the  shareholder 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  com* 
pany  beyond  the  sum  which  he  agreed  to  subscribe 
to  the  share  capital.  Many  profitable  undertakings 
beneficial  to  the  community  have  been  delayed 
many  ye^rs  in  their  initiation,  because  no  one  could 
be  found  to  undertake  the  risk  of  loss  of  capital 
necessarily  involved  in  starting  them.  It  is  not 
generally  understood  how  important  is  this  function 
of  risk-taking,  and  how  much  the  community  benefits 
thereby.  The  Italians  are  very  largely  the  labourers 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  contrast  of  wealth 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy  is  partly  the 
lesult  of  the  fact  that  in  America  there  are 
many  men  who  will  take  big  risks  with  their 
money  whilst  in  Italy  there  are  comparatively 
few. 

Bisk-taking  is,  however,  but  one  of  the  five 
functions  which  are  exercised  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  Let  us  discover  the  others  by  following  out 
the  commencement  of  a  coal  mine. 

When  plans  for  the  undertaking  have  been  fully 
prepared  the  next  step  is  to  raise  such  capital  as 
may  be  required.  The  slaking  of  a  shaft,  the 
development  of  the  underground  roads  and  ventila- 
tion passages,  and  the  equipment  with  most  expen- 
sive hauling  and  winding  machinery,  not  to  speak  of 
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a  multitude  of  accessories,  all  require  the  provisioii 
of  a  large  capital. 

The  owners  of  aU  the  capital  invested  in  the  com- 
pany as  shares  or  debentures,  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  promoters  themselves  or  to  members  of  the 
investing  public,  are  exercising  the  economic  func- 
tion of  the  capitalist — ^which  is  to  provide  the  capital 
for  the  necessary  expenditure  in  opening  the  mine 
and  properly  equipping  it  with  machinery.  The 
ordinary  shareholders  are,  of  course,  taking  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  risk,  whilst  the  debenture 
holders  esre  taking  little  risk,  and  practically  their 
only  function  is  that  of  lending  capital. 

There  is  some  risk  of  confusion  of  thought  between 
the  use  of  the  word  capital  in  the  sense  of  the  econo- 
mist, and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  business 
man.  To  the  latter  any  sum  of  money,  either  in 
the  form  of  money,  or  in  a  form  immediately  con* 
vertible  into  money,  is  termed  capital ;  because  it  is 
capable  of  being  applied  by  the  purchase  of  the 
proper  goods  to  the  commencement  of  any  commer- 
oial  or  industrial  enterprise.  To  the  economist,  on 
the  other  hand,  money  is  but  one  form  of  capital, 
the  most  important  being  fixed  oapttaly  which  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  machinery,  buildinss  €md 
«h«  wot"  employed  in  prod^  »,^hir«. 
What  happens  is,  that  free  capital  becomes  fixed^ 
as  it  were,  by  being  used  for  paying  wages  of  work* 
men  for  their  support,  and  in  purchasing  materials, 
the  price  of  which  also  goes  laigely  in  paying  wages. 
Such  fia^  capital  can  be  lused  in  the  industry  so 
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long  as  it  resists  wear  and  tear,  and  so  long  as  it 
retains  its  commercial  value. 

The  last  observation  raises  a  very  important  con- 
sideration :  that  in  many  industries  capital  is  lost, 
not  by  the  machinery  or  buildings  becoming  worn 
out,  but  by  their  becoming  commercially  useless. 
This  may  take  place  either  by  the  demand  for  the 
commodity  produced  falling  off  so  that,  with  a  lower 
price,  it  no  longer  pays  to  make  it ;  or  it  may  result 
from  the  invention  and  extensive  use  of  improved 
machinery  or  appliances  which  will  do  the  same 
work  at  less  cost.  There  is  not  much  fear  that  the 
demand  for  coal  will  fall  off,  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  oil  fuel  that  oil  can  never  replace  coal  to 
any  great  extent ;  but  there  is  some  risk  of  loss  of 
capital  from  the  second  cause.  New  mines  are 
constantly  being  sunk,  and  they  are  so  planned  as 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  working  much  below  that  of 
the  older  collieries  ;  besides  being  equipped  with  far 
more  powerful  and  economical  winding,  pumping, 
and  ventilating  machinery.  The  large  scale  upon 
which  they  are  worked  is  also  sufficient  in  itself 
to  give  them  advantage  over  their  smaller  and 
older  rivals.  It  may,  therefore,  well  happen  that 
many  mines  upon  which  a  great  amount  of  capital 
was  expended  years  ago  may  become  unprofitable, 
and  have  to  be  closed  down  before  the  coal  is  worked 
out,  the  whole  of  the  capital  invested  in  them  being 
thus  lost. 

Ijmi  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  factor  of  production ; 
for,  apart  from  the  right  to  work  coal,  many  acres  of 
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the  surface  are  required  for  the  various  pithead 
works,  sidings,  offices,  etc.  Wayleaves  for  laying 
railway  and  tram  lines  across  land  of  other  owners 
have  also  to  be  negotiated.  When  the  necessary 
land  is  leased,  the  landowner  becomes,  along  with 
the  capitalist  and  the  enterpriser,  one  of  the  agents 
of  production ;  but  if  land  be  bought  there  is  no 
economic  diflEerence — the  firm  or  company  merely 
becomes  its  own  landowner. 

The  function  of  maruigement  is  extremely  import- 
ant ;  and  men  have  to  be  found  who  will  make  all 
the  arrangements,  and  exercise  a  continuous  super- 
vision. The  function  is  exercised  by  an  organised 
body  of  salaried  servants  :  the  directors  or  partners 
who  are  in  supreme  control,  the  colliery  a^nt,  the 
engineer,  the  pit-managers  and  undermanagerSy 
and  the  various  grades  of  overmen,  firemen  and 
clerks. 

Closely  following  on  the  organisation  of  the 
management  comes  the  engagement  of  workmen, 
or  manual  labourers  in  their  different  grades,  for 
the  manifold  ta^ks  which  have  to  be  performed. 
Enginemen,  stokers,  pumpmen,  banksmen,  car- 
penters, surface  labourers,  repairers,  and  as  develop- 
ment of  the  mine  proceeds,  an  increasing  number  of 
hewers,  hauUers,  etc. 

Five  fadtora  of  production  have  now  been  noticed, 
namely  : — enterprise  (the  taking  of  risk),  capital, 
land,  management  and  labour  ;  and  all  of  these  five 
must  of  necessity  be  associated  in  every  industrial 
undertaking,  though  two  or  more  of  their  fujactions 
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may  be  undertaken  or  controlled  by  one  man,  or 
one  body  of  persons. 

In  the  caae  of  coal  mining  the  securing  of  the 
mineral  lease,  or  purchase  of  the  mineral  rights  of 
a  certain'  area,  or  of  certain  seams,  must  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  operation  of  purchasing  raw 
material,  which  is  characteristic  of  most  industries. 
In  working  under  a  mining  lease  the  colliery  pro- 
prietor pays  the  royalty  owner  Is.  per  ton,  or  some 
other  figure,  as  each  ton  is  raised  from  the  pit,  so 
that  he  is  able  to  buy  the  raw  coal  in  the  ground, 
and  sell  the  worked  coal  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
avoid  locking  up  idle  capital.  He  is  really  buying 
raw  coal  from  time  to  time  under  a  long  contract. 

The  sinking  of  shafts  and  opening  up  of  new  mines 
often  takes  several  years  ;  and  it  is  frequently 
forgotten  how  serious  is  the  loss  of  interest  arising 
from  the  slowness  with  which  this  work  is  sometimes 
carried  out.  Of  course  it  is  inevitable  that  a  good 
deal  of  interest  should  be  lost  during  thiB  period  of 
construction  of  any  great  enterprise  ;  but  it  is  often 
profitable  to  use  a  somewhat  more  expensive  method 
in  cost  per  unit  of  work  done  if  the  more  expensive 
method  is  at  the  same  time  much  more  rapid.  This 
can  be  easily  proved  from  a  simple  example,  taking 
the  case  of  sinking  a  shaft  to  a  depth  of  700  yards. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  sinking  costs  £20  per  yard, 
if  the  whole  depth  is  accomplished  in  140  Weeks ; 
and  £20  10s.  per  yard  if  accomplished  in  70  weeks. 
Assuming  that  6  per  cent,  per  annum  had  to  be 
paid  upon  the  money  borrowed  to  carry  on  the 
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sinkings  or  that  at  least  that  rate  would  be  earned 
by  the  capital  invested  when  the  mine  is  completed 
(so  that  at  least  6  per  cent,  would  be  paid  as  dividend) 
and  reckoning  at  compound  interest  on  the  outlay, 
we  find  that  by  the  method  costing  £20  per  yard, 
the  total  cost  will  be  £16,107  and  by  the  method 
costing  £20  10s.  per  yard,  the  total  cost  will  be  only 
£14,936.  The  higher  the  rate  of  interest,  the  greater 
is  the  advantage  in  using  the  more  rapid  method. 

The  Pit  at  Work 

We  may  now  examine  a  coal  mine  at  work,  and 
analyse  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  a  normal 
company  or  firm,  with  a  view  to  understanding  the 
economic  laws  which  determine  the  rates  of  rent, 
wages,  interest,  profits,  etc. 

The  revenue  of  the  ooUiery  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  the  sale  of  coal  of  various  sorts 
and  qualities,  which  may  have  been  washed,  sorted 
or  screened ;  and  from  the  sale  of  bye-products, 
coke  and  anything  else  which  the  colliery  manu- 
factures. Obviously  the  amount  of  the.  revenue 
depends  upon  the  price  at  which  the  coal  and  other 
products  are  sold,  and  upon  the  volume  of  business, 
or  quantity  sold  per  annum.  A  falling  off  in  price 
may  be  made  up  by  an  increase  of  quantity  sold ; 
and  the  revenue  is  greatest  when  high  prices  coincide 
with  a  large  volume  of  business. 

The  expenditure  of  our  representative  ccnnpany 
includes : — (1)  Royalties,  usually  so  much  per  ton 
of  coal  extracted,  which  is  like  the  purobaae  of  a 
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raw  material,  except  that  the  price  is  fixed  by  the 
lease  for  a  long  term  of  years  ;  (2)  The  salaries  of 
managers,  overmen,  firemen,  clerks,  etc.,  that  is 
to  say,  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  management 
of  the  mine  ;  (3)  Wages  paid  to  the  hewers,  hauliers, 
and  all  other  manual  workers  below  and  above 
gromid,  reckoning  as  part  of  the  wages  the  value  of 
any  coal,  house  accommodation,  or  other  commodity, 
given  aB  part  payment  to  the  workmen.  (4)  There 
is  rent  paid  for  the  land  on  the  surface,  and  for 
wayleaves  above  and  below  ground,  and  (5)  the 
interest  paid  on  mortgages  or  mortgage  debentures 
or  to  preference  shareholders.  The  remainder  is 
(6)  what  may  be  broadly  called  profit.  This  use 
of  the  term  profit  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of 
the  business  man,  because  the  interest  or  dividend 
paid  is  generally  included  as  profit.  From  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  desirable  to 
distinguish  any  payment  at  a  fixed  rate  for  the  use 
of  capital,  whether  it  be  on  the  basis  of  a  loan,  or 
by  cmnulative  preference  shares,  from  any  fluctu- 
ating residue  which  may  remain  after  meeting  the 
whole  cost  of  production  and  all  fixed  charges 
(including  interest).  It  is  this  residue,  which 
usually  goes  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  and 
holders  of  deferred  shares  (if  any),  which  is  the 
remuneration  of  risk-taking,  or  the  result  of  special 
advantages,  and  is  properly  called  profit  in  the 
scientific  sense. 
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Profits 

In  every  industry  profits  tend  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  such  a  level  a.8  will,  over  an  average  of  several 
years,  equal  that  which  enterprisers  controlling 
capital  could  obtain  in  other  industries.  Let  us 
see  what  this  means  in  relation  to  the  coal  trade. 

Lidustry  is  created  by  the  men  who  are  possessed 
of  capital,  and  are  willing  to  risk  it  by  investing  it 
more  or  less  under  their  control  in  a  manner  (usually 
in  ordinary  shares)  in  which  they  take  the  b«Ik  of 
the  risk.  A  few  wealthy  men  may  have  between 
them  one  million  pounds,  which  they  are  willing  to 
risk  in  starting  some  industrial  enterprise.  They  are 
quite  able  to  equip  a  big  cotton  mill,  buUd  a  huge 
motor  works,  construct  a  light  railway,  or  use  their 
money  and  then-  business  skiU  in  a  hundred  different 
enterprises.  They  may  decide  to  use  their  money 
and  tiieir  skill  in  opening  a  large  coal  mine,  partly 
because  they  happen  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  business  and  technique  of  coal  mining  ;  but  they 
will  not  do  so  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
opening  of  a  coal  mine  in  the  best  locality  available 
to  them  is  the  most  profitable  use  of  th^  capital 
and  their  business  knowledge  combined  which  they 
are  able  to  make.  It  might  be  true  that  one 
iQillion  pounds  expended  in  rubber  planting  in 
Africa,  or  mining  for  radium,  would  bring  them  great 
profit,  if  they  had  the  necessary  technical  know- 
ledge to  venture  upon  one  of  such  undertakings ; 
but  the  decisive  consideration  with  them  is  to  make 
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what  appears  to  them  the  most  profitable  use  of  their 
money,  mental  labonr  and  experience  with  the 
least  degree  of  risk  of  loss,  and  the  risk  is  least  by 
ventming  in  an  industry  they  thoroughly  under- 
stand. 

Profits  may  easily  remain  high  in  an  industry, 
the  technique  of  which  is  little  imderstood  by  men 
controlling  large  amounts  of  capital ;  but  sooner  or 
later,  capitalistic-enterprisers  recognise  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  enter  the  industry.  The  competition 
of  new  factories  or  mines  soon  becomes  felt ;  and 
there  is  a  reduction  of  the  market  price  at  which 
the  products  can  be  sold.  This  reduction  of  selling 
prices  continues  until  the  industry  is  no  longer  especi- 
ally attractive  for  the  investment  of  more  capital. 
Profits  are  then  said  to  have  reached  their  normal 
level,  and  the  normal  price  that  has  been  reached 
tends  to  persist  so  long  as  there  is  no  change  in  any 
of  the  factors  determining  it.  It  is  easy  to  think  of 
many  examples  during  recent  years  ;  bicycles  were 
very  profitable  to  manufacture  as  soon  as  they  came 
into  general  use,  but  now  there  are  so  many  makers 
that  the  profits  are  no  greater  than  in  older  industries 
such  as  cotton  spinning  or  woollen  manufacture.  In- 
candescent mantles,  metal  filament  electric  lamps, 
the  manufacture  of  chocolates  and  cocoa,  are  a  few 
amongst  the  industries  which  are  going  through  the 
process  of  reducing  profits  towards  the  normal 
level. 

In  coal  mining  the  problem  is  slightly  different 
from  that  of  other  industries,  mainly  because  of  the 

8 
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great  bulkiness  or  weight  of  coal  in  relation  to  its 
value.  This  leads  to  the  special  profits  due  to  the 
advantages  of  locality  or  special  privileges,  such  as 
wayleaves,  being  much  larger  than  is  common  in 
other  industries.  From  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
we  may  say  that  the  profits  of  coal  mining,  which 
are  usually  lumped  together  into  a  single  dividend, 
consist  of  incomes  derived  from  at  least  four 
different  sources,  being  returns  from  different  econ- 
omic services  or  advantages  : — (1)  Interest  on  capital 
represented  by  ordinary  shares  ;  (2)  the  ordinary 
average  return  for  risking  capital  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  ;  (3)  the  profits  of  special  advantages  in 
locality,  contracts,  etc. ;  (4)  the  profits  of  unusually 
skilful  management,  being  the  excess  of  the  produce 
of  careful  management  above  the  salaries  paid  to 
secure  such  management. 

The  first  two  items  together  may  yield  dividends 
of  7  or  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  taking  the  average 
of  10  years.  If  more  than  that  is  paid,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  is  some  special  advantage, 
such  a«  proximity  to  port  of  shipment,  or  low  royalty 
paid  for  a  cheaply  workable  seam,  or  that  there  is 
a  special  profit  arising  from  good  management. 
One  other  cause  of  high  dividends  must  be  mentioned, 
however,  though  it  is  more  a  matter  of  account- 
ancy than  of  business  or  economics  :  I  refer  to  the 
practice  of  investing  surplus  profits  which  are  not 
paid  as  dividends  in  the  extension  of  the  mine  or 
its  equipment  so  that  the  real  capital  iavested  comes 
l^iJ^gely  to  exceed  the  issued  share  capital. 
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Demand  jor  the  Factors  of  Proditction 

The  most  interestiBg,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult 
part  of  economic  theory  is  that  which  explains 
how  wages,  rents,  interest,  and  profits  are  obtained. 
Each  of  these  is  a  payment  at  a  certain  price  for 
service  rendered ;  and  such  price  is  established  by 
thid  conditions  of  the  demand  and  supply  for  the 
factor  of  production  in  question'.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  the  service  is  a  continued  one,  and 
that  the  prices  and  rates  of  payment  are  so  much 
per  week  or  so  much  per  annum .  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  price  of  such  continued  service 
is  often  fixed  by  a  long  contract  which  may  even 
run  to  a  great  niunber  of  years — as  for  example  a 
99  years'  lease.  Employment  of  labour  is  based  upon 
contracts  varying  from  one  hour  up  to  several  years 
in  the  case  of  salaries  to  officials.  In  the  case  of 
skilled  workmen  Treves  Union  agreements  between 
owners  and  men  often  nm  for  as  long  as  five  or  seven 
years.  It  is  most  important  to  remember  that,  in 
every  case  where  long  contracts  are  adopted,  it  is 
a  babmce  of  supply  and  demand  at  the  time  the 
bargain  is  struck  which  determines  the  remuneration 
whether  of  labour  or  of  capital  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  contract.  The  price  determined  wiU  probably 
have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  referred 
to  a  long  contract,  and  that  the  parties  made  certain 
estimates  of  the  trend  of  the  market.  Often,  how- 
ever, such  expectations  are  falsified ;  and  one 
of  the  parties  stands  to  gain  by  the  divergence 
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of   the   current   market   price   from   the   contract 
price. 

We  are  now  concerned  with  the  various  economic 
forces  which  determine  the  prevailing  or  market 
price  at  which  contracts  for  labour,  loan  of  capital, 
or  use  of  land  are  entered  into  from  time  to  time. 
There  are  two  familiar,  but  most  important,  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  immediate,  a^  opposed  to  the 
ultimate,  causes  of  the  price  paid  for  any  service. 
The  enterpriser  says  to  himself :  "  How  much  is 
this  labour  or  this  land  worth  to  me  ?  "  And  also 
he  asks  himself,  '^  How  much  can  I  get  it  for  ?  " 
For,  if  the  ma«ximum  limit  of  what  it  is  worth  to  him 
is  greater  than  the  price  which  he  has  to  pay  for 
the  service  in  question,  he  can  make  a  profit  by  em- 
plojring  that  service.  "  How  much  is  it  worth  ?  " 
is  a  question  of  demand  ;  ''  What  will  it  cost  ?  " 
is  a  question  of  supply. 

In  the  same  market  at  the  same  time  there 
cannot  be  more  than  one  price  for  the  same  service  ; 
consequently  all  employers  must  pay  the  same 
rate  of  wages  for  the  same  labour  of  equal  skill ; 
and  all  must  pay  the  same  interest  for  the  use  of 
capital.  This  assumes,  of  course,  a  rather  ideal 
condition  of  things  :  namely,  that  each  purchaser  is 
in  touch  with  every  possible  seller,  a  condition 
which  is  scarcely  ever  realised  in  practice,  though 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  Money  Market  approach 
it  very  nearly.  In  the  labour  market  the  organisa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  and  their  standard  wage  rates 
have  practically  brought  about  the  same  result ; 
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but  in  the  hiring  of  managers  and  other  special 
services  there  are  often  opportunities  of  picking  up 
bargains  at  a  lower  price  than  other  people  would 
have  paid  if  they  had  known  of  the  offer. 

At  any  moment  the  manager  of  every  colliery 
has  before  him  the  question  of  how  many  men  he 
can  advantageously  employ ;  and  in  general  it  is 
true  that  the  higher  the  rate  of  wages  which  has  to 
be  paid  to  induce  men  to  work  the  smaller  is  the 
number. that  can  be  profitably  employed.  This 
is  evident  when  men  are  employed  by  time  ;  but  is 
only  true  in  an  indirect  manner  when  they  are 
employed  by  piece  work.  For  simplicity's  sake  we 
may  at  first  assume  a  workman  to  be  paid  by  time, 
and  we  can  see  afterwards  how  to  translate  our 
theory  into  terms  of  piece  work.  So  complicated 
are  all  the  economic  adjustments  of  modem  industry 
that  the  economist  must  of  necessity  proceed  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case  whilst  arriving  at  any  conclusions.  Once  elimin- 
ated, however,  and  the  conclusion  reached,  he  must 
take  care  to  replace  the  eliminated  conditions  before 
he  appUes  his  conclusions  to  give  any  advice  on  the 
affairs  of  practical  life.  It  was  by  failing  to  do  this 
that  several  economists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
made  serious  mistakes,  and  came  to  be  distrusted 
by  practical  men. 

In  this  discussion  we  must  at  first  eliminate  the 
differences  of  skill  and  endurance  between  the 
different  men,  and  also  assume  the  men  to  be  willing 
workers  who  maintain  a  normal  output  with  the 
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•  present  amount  of  supervision,  these  being  the 
conditions  necessary  for  payment  by  time.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  the  number  of  men  that  a 
colliery  can  employ  depends  upon  the  price  at  which 
their  labour  can  be  obtained  ;  and  both  combine  in 
producing  the  same  result :  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  men  employed  the  less  is  the  rate  of  wages 
that  can  be  paid.  This  is  a  statement  which  is, 
generally  speaking,  true  for  all  industries,  and  is 
called  the  Law  of  Demand  for  Labour.  Let  us  see 
why  it  is  true. 

We  may  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
simplest  class  of  labour,  that  of  the  hewers ;  that 
they  are  paid  a  day  wage,  and  that  they  are  all 
of  equal  skill  and  can  produce  in  a  working  place  of 
average  productiveness,  three  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
Different  working  places  differ  a  good  deal  in 
productiveness  so  that  in  some  the  men  could 
produce  five  tons  a  day  with  the  same  exertion  and 
the  same  skill  and  energy  as  would  be  required  to 
produce  one  ton  per  day  from  another  place,  as 
is  fully  explained  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
abnormal  places  (Chap.  XIX.).  Sometimes  a  whole 
district  of  the  colliery  is  less  productive  than  smother 
district.  The  result  is  that  if  the  men  are  paid 
7s.  6d.  per  day  each,  it  costs  2s.  6d.  per  ton  on  the 
average  to  produce  the  coal ;  in  some  places  it  will 
cost  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  whilst  in  the  moat  productive 
{daces  it  will  cost  only  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

Suppose  that  the  coal  is  being  sold  on  the  average 
at  15s.  per  ton.    The  difference  between  what  is 
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padd  to  the  hewer  and  the  selling  price  represents 
what  remains  to  pay  all  the  other  expenses  of  the 
colliery,  such  as  haulage,  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
the  pits,  winding  of  coal  up  the  shaft,  ventilation, 
and  salaries  of  managers,  foremen,  etc.  Some 
interesting  figures  have  been  published  of  the 
percentage  of  the  different  classes  of  expenditure 
of  a  colliery ;  and  though  they  vary  considerably 
the  following  may  probably  be  taken  as  typical : — 

Tablb  showing  approximately  the  principal  items 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  at  pit's  mouth 
at  two  Welsh  steam  coal  collieries  during  years  of 
high  and  of  low  wages. 


Year  of  low 

Year  of  high 

wages,  1897. 

wages,  1900. 

Per  oent. 

Per  oent. 

Labour   . . 

• .     73.86 

77-36 

Stores  and  Materials 

. .      16-64 

13.94 

Royalties 

6-64 

6-69 

Rents,  Rates,  etc. 

. .       2-65 

1-92 

Incidentals  ^ 

1-31 

109 

10000 

100-00 

NoTB. — ^Th0  items  of  cost  in  this  table  do  not  indnde  management, 
but  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  two  colliery  companies  represented 
in  this  table  the  management  expenses  amounted  in  1900  to  about 
4  per  oentk  of  the  total  cost  of  production.  The  items  given 
include,  however,  interest  on  debentures. 

The  larger  is  the  less  productive  area  of  the  coal 
mine  which  is  worked  the  higher  is  the  average  cost 

*  Includes  charges  in  respect  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
and  workmen's  coal. 
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of  hewer's  labour  in  working  the  ooal.  But  this  is 
not  exactly  how  the  colliery  manager  looks  at  the 
matter.  He  says :  ''I  am  getting  a  good  volume 
of  production  from  certain  districts  and  places  now 
being  worked.  Will  it  pay  the  company  to  work 
also  such  and  such  a  district  ?  or  such  and  such  a 
place  ?  *'  He  considers  the  wage  he  will  have  to 
pay  each  additional  man  he  will  have  to  engage,  and 
the  additional  output  which  these  men  will  produce. 
It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  in  many  mines  there  are 
working  places,  sometimes  a  whole  district,  not 
profitable  enough  to  be  worked  at  all. 

If,  however,  labour  could  be  obtained  at  a  lower 
rate,  say  7s.  per  day,  several  working  places,  perhaps 
a  whole  district,  would  become  just  profitable 
enough  to  work,  assuming  the  price  of  coal  remained 
unchanged.  When  the  current  rate  of  wage  fell  to 
7s.  per  day,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  demand  by 
this  coUiery  company  for  the  employment  of  more 
men.  The  same  would  be  true  of  almost  all  other 
colliery  companies  ;  so  that  if ,  in  a  certain  coalfield, 
100,000  men  could  be  profitably  employed  when 
the  rate  of  wages  was  7s.  6d.  per  day,  a  total  of 
110,000  might  be  employed  if  the  rate  of  wages  feU 
to  7s.  per  day. 

It  may  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  that  what  a 
coUiery  owner  would  do  would  be  to  fill  up  the 
working  places  which  could  profitably  be  worked 
with  men  at  7s.  6d.  per  day  and  then  to  advertise 
that  he  could  employ  men  but  offer  only  78.  per 
day ;   and  if  he  could  get  them,  of  course  it  would 
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be  worth  his  while  to  do  this.  Here,  however,  he 
would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  moat  fundamental 
of  Trade  Union  rules  :  that  all  men  doing  the  same 
work  in  the  same  locality  must  be  paid  the  same 
rate  of  wages.  Therefore,  if  any  hewers  are  to  be 
employed  at  7s.,  it  can  only  be  by  the  wages  of  the 
wh<de  number  employed  being  reduced  to  this 
figure.  The  employer,  of  course,  saves  sixpence  per 
day  on  the  wages  of  all  the  men  who  could  have 
been  profitably  employed  at  7s.  6d.  per  day,  so  this 
rule  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  disadvantageous  to 
the  workmen.  In  fact,  however,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  rule  tends  to  keep  up  the  general 
level  of  wages.  The  employer  is  not  likely  to 
employ  any  of  the  men  at  7s.  6d.  if  he  can  get 
others  to  replace  them  at  7s.,  unless  they  are 
specially  skilled.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to 
put  men  on  to  the  less  productive  work  at  lower 
rates  of  wages  ;  but  this  always  tends  to  undermine 
the  wages  of  equally  skilled  men  in  more  productive 
work  so  that  it  is  strenuously  resisted  by  Trade 
Unions.  Many  good  examples  could  be  quoted 
from  the  building  trades,  printing,  etc. 

We  may  take  it  then  that  the  lower  the  rate  of 
wages  per  day  falls  the  larger  is  the  number  of 
places  in  a  coUieiy  that  could  be  worked,  and  the 
larger  the  number  of  men  that  would  be  employed  ; 
which  is  one  reason  for  the  truth  of  the  Law  of 
Demand  for  Labour.  A  colliery  is  really  very 
similar  to  agricultural  land  in  regand  to  variation 
of  productiveness,  and  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
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applies  to  the  different  parts  of  a  coal  seam  just  as 
it  does  to  land  of  differing  fertility,  which  is  taken 
into  cultivation  whenever  the  cost  of  working  it 
decreases  sufficiently  in  relation  to  the  money  value 
of  the  produce. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  causes  creating  the  law 
of  demand,  namely,  the  price  at  which  coal  can  be 
sold.  The  ccmsumer's  demand  for  coal,  as  abeady 
explained,  is  such  that  the  lower  the  price  at  which 
it  can  be  bought  the  larger  the  amount  that  will  be 
purchased.  The  converse,  looking  at  it  from  the 
colliery  owner's  point  of  view,  is  naturally  also 
true  ;  namely,  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  coal 
that  he  attempts  to  sell,  the  lower  will  be  the  price 
that  he  has,  generally  speaking,  to  accept  for  it.  Of 
course,  individual  colliery  owners  may  make  lucky 
contracts  for  sale  which  enable  them  to  dispose  of 
all  their  possible  output  at  a  high  and  remunerative 
price ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  of  nearly  all  colliery 
proprietors  that,  apart  from  any  improvement  of 
trade,  they  must  accept  somewhat  lower  prices  for 
an  increase  of  output.  Consequently  we  see  that 
the  law  of  demand  for  labour  also  follows  the  law 
of  the  consumer's  demand  for  coal.  If  more  men 
are  put  on  to  work  they  produce  more  coal,  which 
must  be  sold  at  a  lower  price,  so  that  whatever  they 
produce  in  coal  is  less  productive  in  money. 

We  haV'e  assumed  so  far  that  the  price  of  coal 
remains  fixed.  Let  us  see  what  interesting  results 
follow  when  it  varies.  Suppose  the  price  of  coal 
rises,  then  working  places  which  were  not  quite 
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productive  enough  to  be  worth  working '  at  the 
former  price  become  profitable  to  woA.  Thus  it 
often  happens  that  when  trade  improves,  and  the 
price  of  coal  rises,  not  only  are  a  few  abandoned 
working  places  tak^i  into  use  again  but  a  whole 
district  of  a  coUierj  may  be  re-opened.  Indeed,  it 
has  sometimes  happened  that  when  the  price'  of 
coal  fell  very  low  the  whole  of  a  coUierjr  fell  below 
the  margin  of  profitable  working,  but  it  was  te- 
opened  again  when  the  price  of  coal  rose. 

Sv/pfh/  of  Labowr 

We  have  now  examined  pretty  thoroughly  the 
demand  for  labour  and  may  turn  to  consider  what 
is  meant  by  the  supply  of  labour  and  how  it  may 
vary,  still  dealing  with  the  unreal  conditions  of 
assuming  men  all  to  be  of  equal  skill  and  to  be  paid 
a  time  wage.  The  supply  of  labour  simply  means 
the  different  numbers  of  men  who  would  be  available 
to  woric  at  a  given  place,  at  a  given  time,  assuming 
alternatively  a  series  of  different  rates  of  wages. 
Thus,  if  a  man  has  opened  a  eolfieryin  a  somewhat 
isolated  position  and  there  is  not  lodging  aocommo- 
dation,  men  wiU  not  be  keen  to  go  there.  He  might 
find  that  by  offering  7s.  a  day  he  could>  bnly  get  ten 
men,  whereas  by  offering  Ts.  6d.  per  day  80  men 
would  be  available.  At  8s.  per  day  he  could  have 
150  men,  at  8s.  6d.  per  day  600,  at  Ds.  per  day 
1000  men,  and  so  on.  According  to  the  equipment 
of  his  colliery  and  the  productiveness  of  his  coal 
seams,  and  according  to  the  prevailing  price  of  c<lal, 
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he  will  have  a  certain  demand  for  labour,  and  there 
must  be  a  certain  rate  of  wage  which  will  just 
supply  the  number  of  men  whom  he  could  employ 
at  that  wage.  Take  any  wage  you  like  and  increase 
the  figure  and  you  get  more  men  available,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  diminish  the  number  of  men 
which  the  colliery  can  profitably  employ.  Hence 
at  some  figure  there  will  be  an  exact  balance  between 
demand  and  supply. 

The  number  of  men  who  would  ofBer  themselves 
for  work  at  a  given  coUiery  at  different  rates  of 
wages  depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  ciroum- 
stances.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  same  kind  of  labour  at  other  collieries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  for  any  reason  their  demand 
increases,  so  that  they  can  offer  higher  wages,  the 
supply  at  our  particular  colliery  falls  off ;  and  a 
higher  wage  rate  must  be  offered  in  order  to  keep  a 
sufiloient  number  of  men.  In  so  far  as  labour  is 
mobile  and  can  move  easily  from  one  colliery  to 
another,  an  increase  of  demand  at  a  few  points  in  a 
coalfield — as  where  new  large  collieries  are  being 
developed — draws  upon  the  existing  supply  of  labour 
for  the  whole  coalfield  and  leaves  the  other  part 
with  a  reduced  local  supply. 

There  is,  however^  another  way  in  which  econo- 
mists are  accustomed  to  explain  the  balance  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  leaves  out  of  account 
the  inteirmediate  process  of  adjustment.  The  total 
demand  for  labour  on  the  coalfield  is  the  series  of 
numbers  of  men  who  would  be  employed  at  various 
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rates  of  wages ;  and  the  totsd  supply  is  the  series 
of  numbers  of  men  who  would  be  ayailable  at  any 
given  time  at  different  rates  of  wages.  Obviously 
if  the  development  of  a  few  collieries  increases  their 
demand,  it  also  increases  tiie  demand  for  labour  on 
the  coalfidd  as  a  whole  and  the  balance  with  supply 
can  only  take  place  at  a  higher  wage. 

When  mention  was  made  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs of  changes  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
intention  was  to  regard  these  as  taking  place  within 
a  short  period  of  time,  say  a  few  months  or  a  year 
or  two.  During  such  a  period  the  resultant  change 
of  the  market  price  of  labour  (assuming  it  is  settled 
entirely  without  Trade  Union  or  Concihation  Board 
machinery)  would  be  considerable  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  additional  men  employed  or  dismissed. 
In  other  words  the  supply  of  labour  is  inelastic. 
If  we  take  into  consideration,  however,  a  longer 
period  of  time,  there  is  opportunity  for  the  supply 
of  labour  gradually  to  adjust  itself  to  the  demand. 
In  this  country,  generfiJly  speaking,  we  are  most 
accustomed  to  an  increase  of  demand,  sometimes 
very  rapid,  as  when  new  colliery  developments  are 
accompanying  trade  expansion.  There  must  then 
be  a  rise  of  the  rate  of  wages,  which  draws  a  few 
more  men  in  to  the  pits  who  perhaps  have  had  more 
or  less  experience  of  colliery  work,  but  have  not 
been  working  underground,  as  until  the  wages  were 
raised  they  could  do  better  in  some  other  employ-* 
ment.  In  course  of  time  persons  are  attracted  from 
all  manner  of  other  employments,  and  a  larger 
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number  of  boys  axe  sent  by  their  parents  to  work  in 
thopits,  because  of  the  high  wages  whioh,  it  is 
learned,  are  xu>w  being  paid  in  the  coal,  trade.  In 
South  Wales,  for  example,  large  numbers  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  from  South  and  Mid  Wales,  also 
from  Somerset  and  Devon,  have  flocked  to  the 
mines  during  recent  years.  Large  numbere  of  men 
of  the  most  miscellaneous  previous  emplojrments, 
mostly  from  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  the  Midland 
towns,  have  drifted  to  South  Wales,  as  a  district  of 
high  wages,  and  have  gone  underground  either 
immediately  or  after  trying  two  or  three  other 
trades.  In  the  new  pits,  and  in  cdder  pits  where 
the  price-lists  are  low  relatively  to  the  conditions  of 
work,  one  finds  a  most  extraordinary  assortment  of 
men  of  different  occupations.  Working  with  a  few 
mdn  who  have  been  miners  from  their  boyhood 
there  is,  perhaps,  one  who  has  just  been  a  baker's 
van*driver,  and  one  who  was  a  grocer's  assistant. 
Beside  him  is  a  late  traveller  for  a  firm  of  paint 
manufacturers ;  and  asking  another  you  will  find 
he  is  a. market  gardener  who  has.  fallen  on  evil  days. 
Yet  again,  there  is  a  man  brought  up  in  a  saddlery 
business  of  his  father's,  which  after  many  years' 
struggle  came  to  an  end ;  and  working  with  him  is 
an  intelligent  young  labourer  who  came  from  a 
Devonshire  farm  to  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and 
then  thought  he  would  try  lus  luck  in  South  Wales ; 
a  postman  from  Pembrokeshire,  and  a  railway 
signalman  dismissed  from  service  owing  to  a 
mistake  which  derailed  a  few  trucks.    All  these, 
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and  many  like  them,  have  found  in  South  Wales 
their  El  Dorado  with  steady  work  at  high  wages,  if 
none  too  pleasant  and  somewhat  dangerous.    The 
same  kind  of  thing  is  going  on  in  South  Yorkshire, 
and  in  every  growing  coalfield.    It  takes  two  years, 
for  a  man  to  learn  the  hewing  of  coal  sufficiently 
to   be  given  the  charge  of  a  working  place.    In 
five    years    any    intelligent    man    can    become    a 
thoroughly  skilled  hewer,  knowing  aU  the  peculiar 
ways  of  the  coal  and  the  roof  and  able  to  get  his  coal 
down,  and  into  the  trams  in  the  quickest  possible  way. 
If  the  demand,  after  increasing,  remained  steady, 
the  supply  would  gradually  increase  over  a  loiog 
period,  and  there  would  be  a  permanent  readjust- 
ment though  at  a  somewhat  higher  wage  rate  than 
before  the  increase  of  demand.     On  the  otheir  band 
there  may  be  a  falling  ofi  of  demand  for  labour  in 
the  coalfield,  due  either  to  a  long  continued  depres- 
sion of  trade  or  to  exhaustion  of  some  of  the  best 
se^^ms  of  coal  in  certain  of  the  coUieries,  or  possibly, 
to  the  growth  of  German  or  American  competition, 
if  the  coalfield  depends  mainly  upon  export.    When 
a  demand  falls  off,  men  are  dismissed  from  the 
collieries  and  these  reduce  the  wages  they  pay.    The 
fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  unemployed  miners 
about  makes  it  possible,  by  reason  of  the  comperfci- 
tion,  to  reduce  wages  considerably,  and  then  a  rcr 
adjustment  takes  place  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
men  gradually  leaving  the  coal  trade  and  finding 
other  occupations,  whilst  fewer  boys  are  brought  up 
in  the  trade. 
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Piece- Work  and  Differences  of  SkiU 

In  the  above  examination  of  the  economic  forces 
determining  the  wages  in  the  coalfield  it  has  been 
assumed  throughout  that  the  workmen  were  being 
paid  time  wages  by  the  day.  We  must  now  see 
what  differences  are  introduced  by  the  actual  method 
of  payment  of  the  hewers,  and  a  few  other  grades  of 
workers,  by  piece-work. 

Payment  by  piece-work  is  adopted  mainly  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  supervision  in  a  coal- 
mine, and  the  differences  of  skill  of  different  hewers  ; 
and  also  payment  by  the  piece  is  always  a  stimulus 
to  workers  to  keep  up  the  volume  of  production. 
Most  good  workers  prefer,  indeed,  to  feel  that  they 
are  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished.* 

In  the  mind  of  the  workman  the  important  point 
is  what  price  per  ton  he  is  paid  for  cutting  coal  and 
whether  the  working  conditions  are  favourable  or 
not.  This  is  the  equivalent  to  him  of  a  certain 
day-wage  rate,  if  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  foregoing  analysis.  He  says 
to  himself,  **  Where  I  am  working  now  on  a  tonnage 
rat^  of  Is.  lOd.  plus  percentage,  it  is  an  easy  seam 
to  work  and  there  is  good  clearance  of  trams  ;  and 
over  the  last  three  months  I  seem  to  have  averaged 
about  7s.  6d.  per  shift.     Is  it  worth  while  throwing 

^  Some  of  the  reasons  for  payment  by  pieoe-work  are  more  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  early  part  of  Chapter  XIV  on  "  Methods  of  Paying 
Wages.*' 
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this  up,  and  tvjing  tfae  pit  over  in  the  next  vaUey 
wheie  I  hetur  they,  have  a  number  of  places  open  for 
experi^iced  hewers  ?  The  cutting  prioe  there  is 
2et.  Id.,  but  I  am  told  there  is  a  lot  of  dirt  in  the 
ooal.  It  won't  be  worth  while  moving  unlesa  I  can 
get  a  good  place  and  so  be  sure  of  8b.  3d,  per  shift 
at  least."  Another  man  may  be  quite  content  to 
work  for  7s..  a  day,  whilst  yet  another  is  aceus- 
tomed  to  make  9s.  per  day. 

As  is  explained  in  Chapter  XIV,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  other  work  than  hewing  coal  to  be  done  in 
the  pit ;  and  whereas  in  the  North  of  Borland  there 
is  a  deal  of  division  of  labour  and  the  hewer  does 
fxractioally  nothing  else  but  hew  coal,  in  South 
Wales  he  does  a  good  deal  of  so*<oalled  ''  dead  " 
work,  such  as  putting  up  timbers  to  support  the 
roof,  laying  rails  to  bring  his  trams  to  tbe  face, 
ripping  the  roof  or  buildiiig  a  wall  where  necessary. 
Such  work  is  also  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the .  rates 
paid  for  that  will  combine  with  the  cutting  price 
of  coal  in  determining  what  each  man. can  earn. 

By  paying  a  piece  rate  with  no  minimum  wage, 
the  coalowner  transferred  to  the  miner  most  of 
the  risks  and  loss  of  workii^  in  unrendunerative 
places  and  parts  of  the  mine.  Hence  ijt  was  .  not 
a  question  of  the  colliery  owner  deciding  that 
certain  places  '  were  not  worth  working  because 
witii  the  existing  price  of  coal  and  daily  wage  the 
amount  of  coal  produced  gave  no  profit.  As  long 
as  men  could  be  fomid  to  take  the  places  which 
yielded  little  coal  they  would  be  worked,  because 
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the  cost  of  working  to  the  colliery  was  the  same  per 
ton  whether  the  men  got  much  or  little  coal.     It 
was,  therefore,  a  question  of  the  supply  of  labour. 
If  many  men  were  seeking  woi^  then  they  would  be 
put  into  poor  places  and  left  to  earn  what  they  oould, 
even  if  only  15s.  or  20s.  a  week.     If  the  supply  of 
labour  decreased  there  would  be  no  men  willing  to 
take  such  places,  and  the  colliery  manager  had  per- 
force to  leave  them  unworked.    As  explained  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  colliery  proprietors  would 
sometimes  give  a   ^*  consideration "   or  allowance 
extra  to  the  piece  rate  to  men  working  in  abnormally 
poor  places.    In  most  cases  this  was  only  given  when 
it  was  profitable  to  work  the  coal  at  a  somewhat 
higher  cost  than  the  piece  rate  only  ;  or  when  some 
special   purpose   connected   with    the   haulage   or 
ventilation  of  the  coUiery  rendered  it  desirable  to 
have  that  particular  part  worked  out,  even  though 
the -result  in  coal  production  mi^t  be  poor. 

Under  this  system  of  payment  by  piece  rate,  the 
local  demand  and  supply  are  adjusted  by  the  level 
of  prices  relative  to  work  necessary  as  determined 
in  the  colliery  price  list ;  and  any  temporary  fluctua- 
tion of  local  supply  or  demand  is  made  up  by 
altering  the  eulditional  allowances. 

The  general  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand 
throughout  the  coalfield  is  obtained  by  altering  the 
percentage  addition  to  the  standard  piece  and  time 
rates.  This  affects  all  the  workmen  in  the  mines 
throughout  the  coalfield  simultaneously,  las  is 
explained  in  Chapters  XIV  and  XV. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SALB     OF     GOAL 

Coal  CoTUrada 

No  lees  complicated  and  technical  than  the  businees 
of  mining  coal  and  converting  it  on  the  pit  top  into 
its  most  marketable  form  is  the  system  of  arranging 
for  its  sale  and  transport.  The  method  usually 
followed  is  that  of  sale  by  contract,  the  coalowner  or 
merchant  binding  himself  to  sell  and  the  buyer 
binding  himself  to  accept  a  quantity  previously 
agreed  upon  at  an  agreed  price,  the  delivery  to  be 
spread  over  a  specified  period.  These  periods  vary 
in  length  from  two  to  three  months  upwards,  but 
twelve  months  is  the  usual  period  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  ccmtracts  entered  into  by  the  principal 
colliery  companies,  though  in  exceptional  instances 
periods  as  long  as  three  years  have  been  covered. 
The  period  agreed  upon  for  the  contract  depends, 
however,  to  some  extent  upon  the  state  of  the 
maiicet  during  the  months  of  S^tember  to  Novem- 
b^,  when  most  of  the  contracts  are  made.  Obviously, 
when  trade  is  depressed  and  the  price  of  ooal  is  appar- 
ently at  its  lowest,  buyers  press  for  a  long  contract, 
which  the  sellers  invariably  refuse,  believing  that 
the  chances  of  a  rise  in  the  market  are  aU  i^  their 
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favour.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  has  been 
a  great  rise  of  price,  buyers  are  naturally  fearful 
of  committing  themselves  for  long.  At  the  very 
bottom  and  the  very  top  of  the  market  contracts 
are,  therefore,  usually  short,  that  is  from  three  to 
six  months — at  the  former  time  from  the  exigencies 
of  the  producer,  at  the  top  of  the  market  from  the 
caution  of  the  buyer.  Contracts  run  into  longer 
periods  when,  immediately  after  the  period  of 
depression,  demand  and  prices  have  improved  and 
trade  conditions  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world's  markets  indicate  a  steady  average  price 
level. 

Contracts  are,  as  a  rule,  made  only  after  much 
bargaining ;  and  the  process  entails  great  btisiness 
skill  and  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. So  many  factors  enter  into  the  situation 
that  the  commercial  agents  have  to  be  possessed  of 
very  extensive  knowledge  regarding  not  only  the 
commodity  with  which  they  a>re  dealing,  but  also  of 
various  industrial  and  pcditical  conditions.  Whether 
the  price  is  a  profitable  one  is  not  always  the  only 
consideration  for  colliery  c(»npanies.  If  the  market 
is  slack,  rather  than  entail  the  loss  ineuired  by 
closing  a  mine,  the  coalowners  may,  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  minimum  amount  of  work,  accept  a 
price  which  is  only  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost 
of  production.  In  some  cases  indeed,  contracts 
have  been  arranged  at  prices  which  show  an  actual 
loss,  though  a  loss  less  serious  than  if  the  mines 
were  closed. 
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Big  industries,  such  as  coUiaries,  cannot  be 
worked  advantageously  on  day-to-day  sales,  which 
would,  probably  mean  irregular  working,  as  coal 
cannot  be  stored  without  great  expense.  What  the 
coBiery  proprietor  wants  is  to  delirer  his  coal  regu* 
larly  to  the  docks  or  elsewhere  in  a  steady  stream  of 
so  many  tons  per  day,  and  to  have  all  of  this  sokl 
beforehand  under  contracts  at  remunerative  prices. 
If  the  colliery  relied  entirely  upon  day-to-day  sales 
the  labour  of  selling  would  not  only  be  greatly 
increased,  but  he  would  be  obliged  at  frequent 
times  when  ships  are  scarce,  perhaps  through 
storms,  to  seU  his  coal  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure 
to  any  one  who  could  store  it,  or  else  stop  his  col- 
liery. In  contracts,  the  purchaser  is  usually  made 
responsible  for  finding  the  ships  to  take  the  coal 
in  equal  monthly  instalments  of  the  whole  contract. 

Newspaper  Qvotaticna 

The  proportion  which  the  coal  sold  under  con* 
tract  bears  to  the  total  output  of  a  colliery  varies 
in  different  coalfields,  and  even  in  the  same  coalfield, 
though  it  usually  exceeds  50  per  cent.  The  lowest 
peocentage  prevails  in  the  Midland  and  Yorkshire 
coalfields,  where  much  of  the  business  consists  of 
small  orders  for  industrial  purposes  and  domestic 
consumption.  In  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  mines  cater  very  largely  for  a  foreign 
demand,  the  proportion  sold  on  contract  ranges 
from  60  to  75  per  cent.,  and,  at  times,  even  85  per 
cent.,  of  the  total  output.    The  margin  of  coal 
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not  sold  under  contract  is  disposed  of  in  lots  of 
200  or  300  tons  up  to  4,000  or  5,000  tons  for  prompt 
delivery  to  meet  current  requirements,  such  aa 
coals  for  ships'  bunkers,  special  or  mixed  cargoes, 
or  making  up  shortage  in  contract  delivery  by  other 
collieries  due  to  a  local  strike  or  other  cause. 

The  prices  quoted  from  day  to  day  in  the  columns 
of  newspapers  are  those  at  which  the  "  free  "  coal  is 
sold.  It  is  not  usual  for  "  day  to  day  "  or  "  news- 
paper "  prices  to  agree  exactly  with  those  at  which 
the  larger  proportion  of  coal  is  being  sold  under 
contract.  Sometimes,  if  the  purchasers  have  mis- 
calculated market  tendencies,  and  a  sudden  fall  in 
prices  occurs,  the  newspaper  prices  are  below  those 
on  the  basis  of  which  contracts  have  been  made. 
This  is  not  usual,  however,  for  as  a  rule  current  prices 
for  spot,  or  prompt,  delivery  of  small  or  large  parcels 
are  higher  than  contract  prices.  This  circumstance 
explains  why  it  often  happens  that  the  quarterly 
averages  of  prices  for  all  coal  exported  from  New- 
castle, or  from  the  Bristol  Channel  ports,  differ  very 
much  from  the  current  market  prices  during  the 
same  periods.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  best  Welsh  Admiralty  steam  coals,  which  in 
bulk  exceed  half  of  the  total  coal  exports  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  ports.  During  1907  the  current 
market  prices  varied  as  widely  as  from  16s.  to  20b.  6d. 
per  ton  f.o.b.  but,  owing  to  contracts  having  been 
made  at  lower  prices  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  the 
average  selling-price  during  1907  of  all  coal  shipped 
did  not  es^ceed  14s.  6d.     Further,  it  ought  to  be 
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stated  that  newspaper  quotations,  useful  as  they  are, 
can  give  only  an  approximate  representation  of  the 
current  prices  at  which  parcels  of  coal  are  being 
sold,  as  there  is  no  system  of  notification  of  prices 
at  which  dealings  are  made,  and  the  newspaper 
reporter  relies  on  such  information  as  he  can  pick 
up  "  on  'Change." 

Conditions  of  Saie 

Having  considered  the  factors  determining  the 
duration  of  contracts,  and  the  prices  at  which  the 
coals  are  sold,  let  us  now  discuss  the  general  con- 
ditions  on  which  contracts  are  made.  As  a  rule 
coals  intended  for  home  consumption  are  sold 
at  pit-mouth  prices.  The  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  point  of  consumption  is  then  borne  by  the 
purchaser.  The  terms  regulating  coal  for  shipment, 
however,  are  difEerent.  Coal  intended  for  use  as 
bunkers  is  usually  sold  f .o.b.  (free  on  board) ;  that 
is,  it  is  deUvered  free  of  charge  past  the  tip  chute 
and  into  the  ship's  hull.  The  **  trimming  "  of  the 
coal,  that  is  to  say,  distributing  it  evenly  from  the 
chute  over  the  ship's  bottom,  is  charged  to  the 
vessel.  When  the  coal  is  bought  for  export  by 
foreign  buyers  the  price  is  usually  quoted  either 
c.i.f .,  or  f  .o.b.  By  c.i.f .  is  meant  that  cost,  insurance 
and  freight  are  covered  by  the  contract  price,  and 
the  coal  is,  therefore,  delivered  at  the  seller's  cost 
to  the  port  of  discharge,  the  unloading  being  paid 
for  by  the  buyer.  When  sold  f.o.t.  (i.e.,  free  on 
truck)  the  coal  is  delivered  at  the  cost  of  the  seller 
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on  the  trucks. at  the  port  of  destuiation.  On  what 
basis  the  price  is  arranged  is  generally  determined 
by  the  busmess  of  the  buyer.     If  a  foreign  railway  or 

country,  its  manager  does  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  ^  the  teZical  bosineBB  of  arnu^ging  the 
freight,  insurance  and  discharge  of  the  vessel,  and 
so  he  buys  f.o.t.,  or  at  least  ci.f.,  which  is  popular 
with  some  of  the  foreign  railways.  On  the  other 
hand  foireign  buyers  are  often  coal  merchants,  and 
they  make  it  their  business  to  know  as  mheh  about 
freights  as  the  English  exporter,  and  generally  prefer 
buying  f.o.b.,  as  do  also  the  Admiralty  and  the 
principal  steamship  lines.  The  greater  portion  of 
all  Welsh  coal  shipped  is  add  on  the  f.o.b.  basis,  as 
nearly  all  the  larger  customers  prefer  it.  The 
Germans  have  lately  been  very  severe  competitors 
of  British  coal  merchants  in  the  c.i.f .  business  in  all 
markets  where  German  coal  is  suitable  ;  and  with  a 
splendid  selling  organisation  they  are  likely  to  secure 
a  great  deal  of  our  trade.^ 

The  following  are  facsimiles  of  Sale  Notes  (f.o.b. 
and  c.i.f.)  ordinarily  used  :^ 

1.  Form  of  F.O,B,  Sale  Note 

**  We  ooafirjn  sale  to  you  of  about tons  of 

coals screened  ready  to  load  in 

Dook    (CardifP,    Barry,    Newport)    about    

i  ...     I  I  ,  I     .  I         I. 

*  This  chapter  was  written  before  tho.  European  War.  It  is 
pofldblo  that  German  competition  will  now  be  much  less  severe  for 
some  years. 

*  For  a  form  of  contract  for  the  Sale  of  Weish  Goal  see  Appendix  4. 
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Prioe : per  ton  of  20  owt.    Payment  in  cash 

at  30  days  from  date  of  shipment,  less  2^  per  cent,  dnoount, 
or  by  your  aooeptanee  of  our  draft  of  30  days'  date,  less  discount 
as  abote.  Trimming  to  ns.  Buyers  to  pay  export  tax  (if  any), 
and  wharfage  as  customary.  Subject  to  usual  exceptions  for 
strikes,  lock-outs,  accidents,  etc.,  including  force  majeure, 
prerenting  or  delaying  deliveries,  and  such  deliveries  to  be  pro- 
portionately extended  as  customary.  None  of  above  coal  to 
be  sold  by  purchasers  to  any  other  person  or  persons  in  Great 
Britain  under  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  per  ton  on  any  quantity 
so  sold  or  shipped,  as  liquidated  damages.  Sellers  have  the 
right  of  suspending  delivery  or  cancelling  sale,  so  long  as  payment 
for  any  delivery  is  in  arrear,  or  in  any  case  of  purchcMers  being 
bankrupt  or  making  any  acknowledgment  that  they  are  unaUe 
to  pay  their  debts  in  full.'* 


2.  Form  of  C.I.F.  Sale  Note 

Cardiff, 


"  We  confirm  sale  to 
Quantity 


Quality 

Price    

per  ton  of  20  owts.  C.I.F i.e.,  free  on  board 

,  but  including  freight,  wharfage,  export  tax 

(if  any)  and  insurance  to 

Payment : — ^The  coals,  eoke  and  fuel,  to  be  paid  for  on  bill  of 
lading,  quantity  as  ascertained  by  dock  or  railway,  or  fuel 
company,  at  port  of  loading,  without  deduction 

SMpment : — By 

Delivery : — ^To  be  taken  at  the  rate  of tons  per 

day  as  per  charter. 

This  sale  is  made  upon  the  conditions  of  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  Welsh  Charter,  1896 

Colliery  certificates  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  quality,  quantity, 
and  description  of  coal,  coke,  or  fuel,  bmyers  havii^  the  right  of 
inspecting. cargo  during  shipment.. 
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In  case  of  mixed  cargoes,  cost  of  mats,  separation  and  levelling 
to  be  paid  for  by  buyers. 

Insurance  efieoted  free  from  war  risk.  If  buyers  require  war 
risks  covered,  same  to  be  at  their  expense,  and  they  to  advise 
sellers  accordingly. 

Sellers  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  delay 
to  cargoes  caused  by  strikes,  lock-outs,  disputes,  force  majeure, 
epidemics,  combination  of  officers,  engineers,  crew,  dock  labourers^ 
stevedores,  lightermen,  or  any  hands  or  agencies,  connected 
with  the  loading  or  working  of  the  ship,  or  supply  of  the  ooals, 
coke  or  fuel. 

This  contract  is  subject  to  the  usual  exceptions  of  strikes, 
lock-outs,  riots,  accidents,  epidemics,  dismissal  and  usual  or 
unusual  stoppages  of  all  descriptions,  at  colliery  or  collieries^ 
factory  or  factories,  from  which  the  above  ooals,  coke,  or  fuel, 
are  to  be  drawn,  and  on  or  at  railways  or  docks,  or  of  vessel's 
crew,  or  dock  hands,  including  force  majeure,  preventing  or 
delaying  production,  deliveries  or  chartering,  and  such  time  of 
deliveries  to  be  proportionately  extended  as  customary,  except 
in  case  of  a  general  strike  of  associated  collieries  in  South  Wales, 
when  sellers  shall  have  the  option  of  cancelling  this  contract. 
In  case  of  European  war  or  epidemic,  at  port  or  ports  of  shipment 
and  of  delivery,  or  imposidon  of  quarantine  on  vessels  from  such 
port  or  ports,  sellers  shall  have  the  option  of  cancelling  this  con- 
tract. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  sellers  shall  have  the  right  of  suspending 
deliveries  or  of  cancelling  balance  of  contract,  if  payment  for 
any  delivery  is  in  arrear,  or  in  case  of  purchasers  being  bankrupt 
or  making  any  acknowledgment  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  their 
debts  in  full.  Any  vessel  being  chartered  and  advised,  and 
which  is  expected  due  to  load  within  the  stipulated  time  of  ship- 
ment of  this  contract,  shall  be  accepted  in  full  execution  of  the 
same." 

Methods  of  Payment 

There  is  no  uniform  method  of  payment  adopted 
in  the  various  coal-producing  districts.  In  the 
Bristol  Channel  ports,  the  f.o.b.  terms  ace  fixed  by 
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the  Chamber  of  Shippmg's  Welsh  form  of  charter 
of  1896 ;  they  provide  for  payment  in  30  days 
net,  the  former  practice  of  giving  2^  per  cent, 
discount  for  payment  in  30  days  having  recently 
been  abandoned.  The  Scottish  conditions  are  net 
cash  in  30  days,  less  Id.  per  ton  discomit  when  pay- 
ment is  made  in  7  days.  In  the  coal  ports  of  the 
north-east  coast  payment  is  required  to  be  made 
net  in  14  days  after  shipment  or  on  the  second  Friday 
after  the  day  of  shipment ;  and  a  discount  of  1  per 
cent,  is  allowed  for  cash  with  order.  As  regards 
c.i.f.  and  f.o.t.  contracts,  payment  may  be  made 
within  30  days  of  shipment,  10  days  after  delivery, 
three  months'  acceptances,  or  3  months'  open  credit, 
or  by  cash  against  documents.  The  terms  vary 
with  the  business  status  of  the  foreign  customer, 
and  with  the  economic  or  political  condition  of  the 
country  to  which  the  coal  is  being  shipped.  New 
or  uncertain  customers,  or  customers  in  countries 
where  there  is  great  political  unrest,  are  usually  dealt 
with  only  on  a  cash  basis.  During  war  periods  cash 
transactions  are  the  rule. 

Other  systems  of  payment  varying  from  those 
mentioned  above  are  also  sometimes  used.  Cash 
against  invoice  is  one  method ;  cash  with  order 
is  another ;  both  being  adopted  either  in  order  to 
get  additional  discount,  or  because  the  seller  is 
doubtful  of  the  buyer's  credit.  The  particular  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  transac- 
tions sometimes  require  the  use  of  other  systems  of 
payment.     One  firm,  for  example,  pays  for  its  con- 
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tract  supplies  by  a  two  months'  draft  dated  on  the 
first  of  the  month  following  the  deliveries.  In  the 
Midlands  the  usual  system  in  the  domestic  coal  trade 
is  to  pay  net  cash  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  following 
deUvery. 

Vurioua  Brands  of  Coal 

The  coals  produced  in  the  United  Ejngdom  vswy 
much  in  quality,  and  each  Mnd  has  its  own  special 
designation,  which  in  some  instances  is  registered 
as  a  trade  mark.  In  South  Wales,  and  generally  in 
other  coalfields,  the  names  are  usually  those  of  the 
localities  from  which  each  particular  brand  is  now, 
or  was  first,  obtained.  The  foUowing  list  gives  the 
names  of  the  chief  kinds,  and  in  brackets  the  chief 
ports  at  which  they  are  supplied  : — 

South  Wales  Coalfield 

Steam. — Cardiff  Smokeless  (Admiralty  List)  dry 
and  other  steams  ;  Mcmmouthshire  Black  Vein 
and  Western  Valleys,  semi-bituminous.  (Cardiff, 
Newport,  Swansea  aaid  Port  Talbot.) 

BrruMiNOTJS. — ^No.  2  Bhonddas  ;  No.  3  Bhonddas  ; 
Eastern  Valleys  (Monmouthshire) ;  and ''  through  " 
btmker  coals.  (Cardiff,  Newport,  Swansea  and 
Port  Talbot.) 

HotrsB  CoAiiS. — ^Ffaldau  ;  International ;  North's 
Navigation  ;    Monmouthshire  Bed  Ash. 

ANTHEAOiTB.-*-Stanllyd  hand-picked  malting,  and 
other  malting  qualities ;  Red  Vein,  French  and 
German  nuts  ;  Beans  ;  Peas  ;  Duff  (slack  coal) ; 
(Swansea.) 
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Grait  Northern  Coalfield 

Steam. — ^Davisons,  Cowpen,  Bothal  (Blyth) ;  Ben- 
.  tinck  (Blyth),  Howards,  Bowers,  Buddies,  Bayens- 
worth,  East  Hartley,  Hastings,  West  Hartley, 
Main,  and  Carr's  (Tyne) ;  South  Hetton  (Sunder- 
land) ;    Lambton,  Hetton  (Wear). 

Gas  Coals. — ^New  Pelton,  Holmside  (Tyne) ;  Wal- 
dridge,  Washington  Pelaw  Main,  Deans  Prim- 
rose (Tyne) ;  Thomley  (East  Hartlepool) ;  Wear- 
mouth    (Wear) ;     Londonderry    (Seaham). 

Coking  Coals. — Weardale,  Pease's  West,  Priest- 
man's,  Dunston,  Garesfield,  Towneley,  Tanfield 
Moor,  Bumhope,  West  Stanley,  Bedhough,  Wal- 
bottle,  and  Consett  (Dunston). 

Yorkshire  Cotdfidd 

HotrsE  Coals. — ^Haigh  Moore,  Wallsend,  Silkstone, 

best  Bamsley  softs. 
Steam  Coals.— South  Yorkshire,  best  hards ;  West 

Biding  Hartleys. 
Gas  Coals. — Screened  Silkstone,  rough  through  and 

through. 

Midlands  and  Fcreat  of  Dean 

HoiTSB  Coals. — Cannock  Chase  (Midlands) ;  Block 

(Forest  of  Dean). 
Steam  Coals. — ^Nottingham  shale,  and  Dealy  steams. 

Scotland 

Hartley,  Hamilton  Ell,  Splint,  Main,  and  Steam 
(Glasgow) ;     Navigation    steam    and    other    coals 
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(Methil) ;  Jewel,  Hartley,  steam  and  other  qualities 
(Leith). 

Admiralty  Coal 

The  steam  coals  are  those  of  the  greatest  value, 
the  lead  being  held  by  the  famous  Welsh  smokeless 
class.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  coals  approved 
and  regularly  purchased  by  the  Admiralty  for  use 
by  the  British  Fleet  :— 

Albion  Merthyr.  Insole's  Merthyr. 

Bumyeat's  Navigation.  Lewis'  Merthyr. 

Cambrian  Navigation.  Locket's  Merthyr. 

Cory's  Merthyr.  McLaren  Merthyr. 

Cyfarthfa.  National  Merthyr. 

Dowlais  Cardiff.  Naval  Merthyr. 

Dowlais  Merthyr.  New  Tredegar. 

Femdale.  Nixon's  Navigation. 

Graham's  Navigation.  Ocean  Merthyr. 

Great  Western  Naviga-  Oriental  Merthyr. 

tion.  Penrikyber. 

Harris'  Deep  Navigation.  Powell  Duffryn. 

Hill's  Plymouth  Merthyr.  Rhymney  Merthyr. 

Hood's  Merthyr.  Standard  Merthyr. 

Imperial  Navigation.  Tynybedw. 

Insole's  Cymmer.  Ynisfaio  Merthyr. 

The  British  Admiralty  also  buys  much  coal  both 
in  South  Wales,  and  in  the  North  for  use  at  its 
depots  and  dockyards.  In  addition  to  the  above 
standard  qualities,  much  use  is  now  made  of  smalls 
which,  after  grading  and  washing,  find  a  ready  sale. 
The  proportion  of  small  to  large  is  yearly  increasing. 
Through  the  introduction  of  elaborate  machinery  for 
grading  and  washing,  the  small  coal  is  now  some- 
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thnea  made  more  valuable  than  the  large  ooal  pro- 
duced at  the  same  colliery.^ 

CammerokU  OrganiscUion  of  8dU  of  Coal 

Let  us  now  consider  in  detail  the  commercial 
organisation  necessary  for  the  proper  disposal  of  the 
ooal ;  and  the  various  classes  of  persons  engaged  in 
arranging  for  its  sale  and  transport.  As  a  rale 
in  the  home  trade,  the  large  consumers  purchase 
their  supplies  direct  from  the  colliery  at  pit*mouth 
prices ;  small  consumers  derive  their  parcels  from 
the  coal  merchants  and  retailers.  Amongst  the 
large  purchasers  might  be  mentioned  railway  com- 
panies, steamship  lines,  and  large  factories,  woi^ 
and  hotels. 

A  much  more  complicated  machinery  prevails  in 
the  case  of  the  export  trade.  The  collieries  sell  their 
supines  either  directly  to  consumers,  or  indirectly 
through  the  agency  of  middlemen.  Most  of  the 
laige  colliery  companies  now  do  their  own  selling 
through  salaried  salesmen  stationed  at  the  different 
markets,  who  sell  either  to  the  shippers,  or  direct  to 
the  foreign  consumers.  Others  have  acquired  an 
interest  in  •  shipping  firms  ;  and  the  production  and 
export  of  the  ooal  is  centralised  under  (me  control. 
The  smaller  owners,  however,  transact  their  business 
through  mercantile  firms  who  do  the  work  on  a  com- 
mission basis. 

Amongst  sales  which  are  anranged  directly  between 
eoalowner  and  consumer  might  be  mentioned  those 
to  the  Admiralty  and  the  big  steamship  hnes,  rail- 

*  See  CSiapter  IS,  '*  Pteparatioo  of  Ooal  lor  the  Market." 
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way  companies,  etc.  As  a  rule  the,  coUjery  com- 
panies tender  their  prices  diceotly — sometimes  for 
small  parcels,  suid  sometimes  for  the  delivery  of 
large  lots  spread  over  long'  periods.  Usually  con- 
tracts are  placed  with  the  lowest  tenderers,  Iix  the 
case  of  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  Egyptian 
State  Railways  it  is  considered  good  policy,  however, 
to  distribute  the  contracts  over  a  number  of  selected 
ooUieries  producing  a  good  quality  of  coal.  For 
this  purpose  the  .  British  Admiralty  has .  prepared, 
and  revises  occasionally,  the  list  of  approved  coals 
quoted  above ;  and  the  inclusion  of  any  name  on 
the  list  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  superior  char- 
acter of  the  coal  produced  at  that  colliery.  The 
distribution  of  contracts  is  necessary,  also,  because 
:no  single  cpUiery  ia  able  to  fulfil  an  order  of  one  or 
two  million  tons.  Contracts  for  large  or  small 
quantities,  entered  into  as  a  result  of  tendering, 
generally  stipulate  for  f .o.b.  prices  ;  in  some  cases, 
however,  the  price  covers  delivery  into  ships' 
bunkers.  The  superintendence  of  the  shipping  of 
eoai  sold  directly  under  contract  is  usually  under- 
taken by  the  colliery  agent ;  but  sometimes  by 
local  firms  at  the  port  of  shipment  who  specialise 
in  the  chartering  of  tonnage  and  in  loadikig. 

Coal  Skipping  Agents 

Although  large,  the  volume  of  trade  carried  on 
directly  with  consumers  is  small  as  tompared  with 
the  trade  done  through  the  medium  of  merchants 
or  middlemen,  mostly  on  a  oiii.  basis.    The  risks 
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connected  with  freights  and  foreign  lialulities  have 
deterred  colliery  companies  from  rnidertaking  the 
shipping  as  well  as  the  production  of  coal ;  and  for 
this  reason  most  of  our  tareiga  coal  trade  passes 
through  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  class  of  mer- 
chants who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  collieries 
mdess  as  am  investment,  but  are  prepared  to 
undertake  all  risk  ccnmeoted  with  the  Bale  and  trans- 
port of  the  coal.  This  class  of  business  is,  of  course, 
more  or  less  speculative  in  character.  Limited 
liability  companieii,  private  partnership  firms  and 
individuals,  undertake  the  business.  Some  of  the 
firme  of  higher  status  have  a  regular  dienttie  and 
act  mainly  for  the  same  people.  On  account  of 
their  old-established  connection  with  large  bunkering 
depdts  at  home  and  abroad,  they  have  no  di£Boulty 
in  disposing  of  the  coal  which  they  have  contracted 
to  purchase.  The  big  business  done  by  such 
merchant  firms,  and  the  reputation  for  commercial 
soundness  they  have  acquired,  gives  them  a  great 
advantage  over  competitors  in  obtaining  favourable 
tonnage.  The  term  '  -  legitimate  middlemen "  is 
sometimes  applied  to  them  ;  and  the  name  indicates 
to  some  extent  the  settled  and  non*speouIa4ive 
character  of  their  operations. 

Speculative  Middlemen 

Many  other  firms,   however,   carry  on  a  more 

precarious  btisiness.     The    old-standing  merchant 

firms  can  usually  command  certain  sales  for  their 

purchases,  and' they  are  oonteoait  to  accept  a  moderate 

u 
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-pto&t  on  their  transactions.  The  speculative  middle- 
men, however,  aim  at  buying  low  and  selling  high, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  wide  margin  of  profit  thej 
willingly  undertake  risks  which  are  avoided  by  the 
merchants.  These  speculators  generally  have  a 
world-wide  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  markets, 
and  base  their  operations  on  reports  received  from 
correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  If  a 
big  demand  is  anticipated  later,  they  seek,  by  some 
artificial  means,  such  as  withholding  orders,  to 
depress  the  prices ;  eoid  when  low  water-mark  is 
reached  they  buy  in  order  to  sell  again  at  a  con- 
siderable profit  to  foreign  or,  sometimes,  looal 
consumers.  The  conditions  of  the  British  coal 
trade  do  not  allow  of  markets  being  actually  cor- 
nered ;  but  the  tactics  which  lead  to  the  formation 
of  comers  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  commodities 
abroad  are  the  tactics  which  guide  the  coal  specu- 
lators in  their  operations  at  the  various  ooal 
exchanges.  As  a  rule  these  men  taboo  the  markets 
when  prices  of  odd  parcels  are  high,  as  is  the  caae 
when  an  unusually  large  volume  of  the  output  has 
been  covered  by  long  conti|u)ts,  and  during  such 
periods  content  themselves  with  bu]Kng  and  selling 
small  quantities  only  at  current  prices  on  day  to 
day  risks.  Their  big  operations  are  reserved  for 
periods  of  slump,  when  they  sell  forward  and  short, 
calculating  on  buying  later  at  a  lower  price.  The 
practices  of  these  speculators  are  diaUked  by  coal- 
owners  in  South  Wales,  and  efforts  have  been  made 
to  restrict  their  emotivities  by  the  insertioa  in  ocmtcact 
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papers  of  clauses  forbidding  re^saJea.'^  An  example 
of  such  a  claiise  is  contained  in  the  form  of  f.o.b. 
Sale  Note  given  above  (p.  297).  Some  clauses 
prohibit  re-sales  in  certain  foreign  ports  as  well  as 
at  home  ;  but  such  clauses  have  not  been  successful 
as  there  are  many  ways  of.  evading  them,  and  only 
very  rarely  are  the  specified  penalties  enforced. 

In  addition  to  legitimate  middlemen  and  specur 
lators  there  are  also  other  operators  who  conjGLne 
themselves  to  buying  and  re-selling  small  lots,  only 
rarely,  however,  for  shipment. 

The  Mixing  t>/  Coals 

Many  of  the  best  grades  of  Ceurdiff  coal  are  ob- 
tained by  mixing  different  kinds  and  qualities  in 
definite  proportions,  as  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  the  disadvantages  of  certain  coals  are  corrected 
by  the  opppsite  quajlties  of  others,  and  that  it  is  not 
only  possible  to  improve  the  best  coals  by  mixing 
but  also  practicable  to  use  cheap  coals  so  as  to 
produce  a  result  as  good  aa  any  obtained  from 
higher  priced  coals.  The  practice  of  mixing  coals 
destined  for  export  is  rapidly  growing,  and  it  is 
causing  some  embarrassment  in  shipping  the  coal — 
at  any  rate  in  South  Wales  ports.  The  method 
generally  adopted  is  for  truck-loads  of  the  different 
coals  to  be  successively  tipped  into  the  ship's  hold, 
one  or  two  trucks  of  each  sort  at  a  time,  two,  three, 
or  even  four  sorts  being  mixed.  Trouble  is  occa- 
sioned at .  the   docks   in    marshalling   the   various 

*  See  Appendix  i,  p.  809. 
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mineral  trains,  and  in  sorting  out  the  empty  trucks 
to  be  returned  to  their  respective  collieries. 

Mixing  is,  of  course,  legitimate  business  when 
mixed  coal  is  ordered,  but  there  is  also  fraudulent 
mixing.  To  counteract  advances  in  prices  or 
freight  rates  some  of  the  speculators  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  mixing  larger  proportions  of  low- 
priced  coals  with  the  better  qualities  so  that  the 
standard  has  been  lowered.  Foreign  customers,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves,  now  often  require  the 
middlemen  to  produce  written  guarantees  of  quality 
from  the  colliery  companies  whose  coals  they  purport 
to  be  selling,  or  they  appoint  different  agents  to  look 
after  their  interests  at  the  shipping  ports. 

Goal  Shipping  Charter  a 

After  arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
coal  have  been  concluded  its  transport  to  its  destina- 
tion must  be  provided  for.  The  chartering  clerk 
now  comes  on  the  scene,  and  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  his  clients,  he  arranges  terms  between 
the  shipowner  or  shipbroker  and  the  merchant. 
CoUiery  companies  doing  a  large  business  employ 
their  own  chartering  clerks ;  but  most  of  the 
chartering  clerks  are  employed  by  shipowners  and 
shipbrokers.  They  wait  on  the  shipowners  each 
morning,  then  ascertain  on  the  Exchange  what 
tonnage  is  required  and  report  to  their  principals. 
They  have  very  many  considerations  to  take  into 
account.  The  freight-rate  is,  of  course,  the  decisive 
factor  if  other  conditions  are  suitable,  such  as  the 
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size  of  the  steamer  relatively  to  the  cargo  and  the 
ship's  "  position/*  by  which  is  meant  its  present 
location  on  a  voyage  and  whether  it  will  be  in  port 
at  just  the  date  at  which  the  merchants  are  able  to 
supply  the  coal.  The  shipowner  must  also  consider 
the  proposed  destination  in  relation  to  the  closing 
of  the  Baltic  and  other  northern  p(Krts  in  winter,  and 
in  regard  to  the  profitableness  of  the  probable  return 
cargo.  The  shipowner  selects  the  most  favourable 
of  suitable  offers,  and  then  gives  his  chartering  clerk 
orders  to  "  fix "  his  boat.  Freights  vary  from 
week  to  week,  and  even  from  day  to  day,  and  are 
influenced  by  variations  in  supply  and  demand. 
The  charters  or  contract  forms  under  which  coal  is 
shipped  are  very  complicated ;  but  there  are 
standard  forms  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping 
and  generally  used.  They  vary  according  to  the 
*'  market "  in  which  the  port  of  destination  lies. 

Markets  of  the  World 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  general 
classification  of  the  principal  foreign  ports  to  which 
British  coal  is  shipped  : — 

Baltic,  Arctic,  and  North  Seas  (Ports  north  of 
Hamburg). 

Coasting  (United  Kingdom,  Channel  Islands  and 
North  French  and  North  Sea  ports,  Brest  to  Ham- 
burg inolusive). 

Bay  Ports  (Brest  to  Bilbao). 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  (Atlantic  ports). 
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Near  Mediterranean  (Malta  and  west  of  it, 
including  Algerian  ports). 

Upper  Mediterranean  (All  ports  east  of  Malta). 

North-west  Africa,  Islands,  West  Indies,  and 
North  American  Atlantic  ports. 

South  Africa. 

Bed  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  East  i^rioa,  and  Indian 
pOTts  to  Singapore. 

Far  East  ports  (East  of  Singapore). 

South  American  (Atlantic)  ports. 

North  and  South  American  Pacific  ports. 

Many  shipowners  specialise  in  particular  markets, 
and  the  merchant's  clerk  knows  the  most  likely 
owner  or  broker  to  apply  to  for  any  tonnage  he  may 
be  wanting.  As  business  is  usually  transacted  with 
great  rapidity  and  a  local  owner  will  hold  his  offer 
open,  perhaps,  for  only  half-an-hour  or  so,  non- 
resident owners  and  their  local  brokers  are  some- 
what at  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  time  taken  in 
telegraphing  or  telephoning  for  fresh  authority  to 
"  fix "  a  particular  boat.  Vessels  are  chartered 
both  for  **  spot  "  or  **  prompt  "  positions  (i.e.  at  the 
docks)  or  for  forward  shipment.  The  commercial 
business  of  selling  coal  and  chartering  boats  is 
becoming  more  and  more  concentrated  at  a  central 
point  for  each  coalfield.  The  business  of  Cardiff  is 
growing  at  the  expense  of  Barky,  Newport  and 
Swansea.  Although  they  ship  at  other  poirts,  firms 
are  removing  their  headquarters  to  Cardiff  owing 
to  the  general  convenience  of-  the  Bxofaange. 
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Trimming 

Trimming  is  the  operation  of  removing  tbe  coal 
from  the  base  of  the  chute  and  distributing  it  evenly 
throughout  the  ship's  hold.  It  is  a  task  requiring 
oonsiderable  physical  strength  and  endurance  and 
some  degree  of  skill,  so  that  trimmers  are  always 
intelligent  and  highly  paid  workmen.  The  trimmers 
are  employed  in  South  Wales  usually  by  the  shippers, 
that  is,  the  merchants  or  agents  selling  the  coal; 
but  in  the  north  of  Ebigland  trimmers  are  sometimes 
employed  by  the  Harbour  Commissioners  or  other 
public  authority,  or  in  the  case  of  large  colliery 
companies  which  do  their  own  shipping,  by  the 
colliery  company.  Trimmers  are  always  paid  by  the 
piece  on  the  group-contract  system,  upon  a  compli- 
cated tonnage*rate  scale  which  varies  considerably  for 
different  types  of  ships.  Trimming  charges  are,indeed, 
rather  more  complicated  even  than  colliery  price-lists. 

The  trimmers  always  work  in  gangs  controlled  by 
a  foreman  who  is  one  of  themselves,  and  with  whom 
the  shipper  settles  the  payment  according  to  the 
agreed  scale.  The  Coal  Trimmers'  Union  is  really 
a  close  corporation  very  highly  organised  and  quite 
capable  of  holding  up  any  port  or  series  of  ports,  if 
necessary.  In  some  ports  it  is  said  that  men  wait 
years  in  the  hope  of  gaining  admittance  to  the 
Union,  and  are  only  successful  if  they  have  the 
influence  of  friends.  So  close  is  the  monopoly  that 
trimmers  certainly  earn  much  more  than  competi- 
tive wages.    In  cases  where  the  sutti'  agreed  for 
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trimming  the  ship  is  favourable  (for  the  scale  does 
not  work  evenly  with  all  ships),  each  trimmer  of 
the  gang  may  take  home  £5  as-  a  rtoult  of  20  hotirs 
work.  When  a  gang  takes  a  ship  in  hand  they 
continue  until  loading  is  completed,  except  that  aU 
work  stops  from  2  p.m.  on  Saturday  till '6  a.m.  on 
Monday,  except  in  veity  urgent  cases.  At  Cardiff, 
the  trimmers,  in  a  gang  sleep  and  eat  at  the  dock,  as 
best  they  can,  working  in  turns  until  they  have 
jSnished  a  ship. ;  ebod  the  loading  may  take  anything 
from  18  to  60  houES..  The  trimmers  employ  assist- 
ants called  "  hobblers,"  to  whom,  however,  they 
only  pay  labou^rers'  wages  at  6d.  to  7|d.  an  hour, 
whilst  the  work  is  irregiikur.  As  tirade  imionjste, 
the  trimmers  often  take  a: good. deal  of  interest  and 
part  in  the  local  government  of  their  town,  but  they 
are  not  generally  pcditicians  or  socialists* 

Costs  of  Loading  Goal 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  show. what  it  costs  to  get 
coal  transported  from  the  colliery  and  loaded « on 
board  ship.  The  charges  for  various  senddes  at 
Cardiff,  which  are  a  fail  average  example,  are-  as 

follows  : —  Cikrdiff  ohai^ee 

.   .         • ,  per  totii 

,   i.  Railway  rate,  colliery  to  port  lOd.  to  Is.  6i 

2.  Wharfage          ..          ..  ..  ,           2(1. 

3.  Mixing  (usual  mixings)  ..  l|d.  tb  2Jd, 

4.  Weighing           . .          . .  . .  Jd. 

•  6.  Tipping             • .         . .  . .  '2d. 

6.  Trimming  (aoeording  to  type  df         > 

vessel.^d  qiiantitty)        ...     Ij^d.  tq  8d.  .  . 
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Of  the  above  charges  all  those  from  the  railway 
carriage  down  to  tipping  aie  included  in  the  f.o.b. 
price  and  are  paid  by  the  shipper,  but  the  trimming 
is  usually  paid  for  by  the  shipowner  out  of  the 
freight  rate. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

AMALGAMATIONS 

Forma  of  Trade  Combinations 

A  FEATURE  of  industrial  organisation  during  recent 
years  has  been  the  tendency  towards  the  combina- 
tion of  undertakings  with  a  view  to  securing  certain 
advantages  to  the  owners.  These  combinations 
may  be  classified  broadly  into  two  divisions  : — 

(1)  Those  in  which  each  firm  retains  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  undertakings  but  in  which  an 
arrangement  is  made  for  regulating  output,  pre- 
venting competition,  and  pooling  profits.  The 
Unmarked  Bar  Association  is  a  good  example  of 
this  form  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Wire 
Nail  Association  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Those  in  which  the  management  of  all  sections 
of  a  business  is  centralised  either  in  a  "  trust,"  or 
by  amalgamation,  or  by  means  of  a  '*  holding 
corporation,"  which  has  a  controlling  interest  in  all 
the  separate  companies.  Examples  of  this  form  are 
the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  in  which  no  fewer 
than  35  firms  were  amalgamated,  and  in  America 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

314 
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"  The  Limitation  of  the  Vend  " 

In  this  country  the  principle  of  combination  has 
not  been  so  widely  applied  in  the  ooal  trade  as  in 
othecr  industries.  An  arrangement  known  as  the*. 
''  Limitation  of  the  Vend  ^'  was  made  for  regulating 
the  price  and  output  of  oollinies  in  the  Newcastle 
district  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  precedent  thus  created  has  been  fi^owed  during' 
later  periods.  The  Newcastle  policy  was  in  active 
operation  from  about  1771  to  1844,  and  in  1830  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle  described  the  method  of 
working  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Oommons 
in  the  following  terms : — 

''  The  proprietors  of  the  beert  coals  are  called  upon 
to  name  the  price  at  which  they  intend  to  sell  their 
coals  for  the  succeeding  twelve  mcmths.  According 
to  the  price,  the  remaining  proprietors  fix  their 
j^oes.  This  being  accomplished  each  colliery  is 
nequested  to  send  in  a  statement  of  the  different 
sorts  of  coal  they  raise,  and  of  the  powers  of  the 
coUiery,  that  is,  the  quantity  that  each  particular 
colliery  could  raise  at  full  work ;  and  upon  these 
statements  the  committee,  assuming  an  imagitiairy 
basis,  fix  the  relative  proportions  as  to  quantity 
between  all  the  oollieriesy  which  proportions  are  ob- 
served, whatever  quaiiitity  the  market mtvy. demand. 
The  committees  then  meet  once  a  month,  and  accord-. 
ing  to  the  probable  demand  of  the  ensuing  month  they 
issue  so  much  per  1000  to  the  different  ooUieries.^"  . 

i  Report  of  the  Select  Oommittee  on  the  State  of  the  OmI  Tmde«  1890 
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In  case  the  actual  demand  was  greater  than  that 
anticipated,  the  "issue"  or  portion  of  the  total 
vend  allotted  to  each  colliery  was  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  all  round.  The  effect  of  this  arrange* 
ment  was  to  maintain  a  high  price  level,  and  so 
saTe  from  extinction  many  mines  which  had  little 
or  no  competitive  power  and  would  otherwise  have 
to  close  down.  The  agreement  worked  well  in  so 
far  as  it  limited  the  output.  The  success  of  its 
operation,  however,  in  the  direction  of  inflating 
profits  led  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
interested  companies  to  increase  their  own  allot- 
ment. This  they  did  by  acquiring  large  royalties 
and  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  their  pits  or 
opening  new  ones.  With  an  increased  capacity 
basis  came  increased  output  and  lower  prices,  and 
finally  on  account  of  the  disagreement  which  arose 
between  large  and  small  mine-owners  the  arrange- 
ment was  abandoned  after  seventy  years'  working, 
and  the  committee  dissolved.  An  interesting  fact 
about  this  combination  was  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  applied  only  to  coal  shipped  for  British 
consumption,  it  being  found  convenient  to  dtunp 
surplus  output  abroad  at  low  prices.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  often  coal  was  sold  to 
fotoign  markets  at  40  per  cent,  under  the  prices  in 
the  London  market ;  "  to  such  an  extent  waa  this 
carried  that  English  coal  was  sometimes  to  be 
purchased  in  St.  Petersburg  at  half  the  price  of  the 
same  coal  in  the  River  Thames.''  * 

*  Bofal  ConmiiiBbn  on  Goal,  1870  ;  Report^  Vol  III.,  pi  19« 
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Later  attempts  have  been  made  by  mine-owners 
to  "  limit  the  vend."  In  1893,  for  example,  such  a 
combination  was  midertaken  by  the  Lancashire 
owners  and  lasted  for  several  months.  Outside 
competition,  however,  caused  it  to  be  abandoned. 
In  1896,  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  suggested  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  scheme  in  South  WaJes,  but  the  proposal 
did  not  mature.  In  1904  was  estaUished  the 
Durham  Coal  Sales  Association.  This  body,  how- 
ever, proved  unable  to  command  the  loyalty  of  its 
members,  and  after  a  year's  working  the  Association 
came  to  an  end. 

We  may  contrast  with  the  failure  of  pooling  and 
sales  associations  in  this  country  the  extraordinary 
success  of  such  an  organisation  in  Germany,  the 
Rhenish  Westphalian  Goal  Syndicate,  which  is 
described  further  on. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  home  market  for 
house  coal  there  is  a  sales  association  or  "  ring  "  for 
nearly  every  district.  That  for  London  regulates 
the  retail  price  of  coal  most  effectively,  and  colliery 
proprietors  are  not  permitted  to  sell  to  merchants 
outside  the  ring  who  might  cut  prices.  This  is  a 
combination  of  merchants,  however,  and  not  of 
colliery  owners. 

Amalgamation  of  GoUiery  Undertakings 

When  we  come  to  the  various  schemes  which  have 
been  put  into  force  for  securing  economies  in 
production  by  the  amalgamation  of  many  small 
concerns  into  one  large  one,  we  have  greater  success 
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to  record.  During. secent  years  a  large  number  of 
huge  syndicates  haw  been  formed  by  combining 
together  smaller  luiits,  and  there  are  indioations  that 
the  gieater  part  of  mining  enterprise  in  the  future 
Mdll  come  to  be  carried  on  by  corporations  with 
practically  unlimited  capital  at  their  disposal. 
.  A  comparatively  early  example  of  combination 
in  the  British  coal  trade  was  that  brought  about 
in  1896  by  the  acquisition  by  the  firm  of  Sir  James 
Joicey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lord  Durham's  collieries, 
steamers  and  plant  in  the  county  of  Diu*ham  at  a 
cost  of  one  million  pounds.  This  concern  now  owns 
27  collieries  with  an  annual  output  of  between  four 
and  five  million  tons  of  coal,  and  a  fleet  of  50  steam- 
ships. Several  amalgamations  have  also  been 
effected  in  the  Yorkshire  area.  The  firm  of  Henry 
Briggs,  Son  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  formed  in  1865  to  acquire 
the  Whitwood  CoUieries  near  Normanton,  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  absorption  of  other 
undertakings  and  the  opening  of  new  mines.  In 
1896  were  purchased  the  adjoining  Spydale  Collieries 
and  the  iNewmarket  Haigh  Moor  Colliery  near  Leeds. 
Horden  Collieries,  Ltd.,  again,  is  a  concern  that  has 
made  considerable  growth.  Formed  in  1900  to 
acquire  at  a  cost  of  £95,000,  16,000  acres  of  leasehold 
coal  royalties  in  Durham,  it  purchased  two  further 
freehold  areas  of  1,280  and  138  acres,  and  has  opened 
new  collieries.  Pease  &  Partners,  Ltd.,  is  another 
example  of  a  big  Yorkshire  merge.  >  Several  large 
coUieries  were  bought  by  this  firm  and  the  aggregate 
output  of  coal  now  exceeds  2^  million  tons. 
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Scottish  Combinations 

One  of  the  most  suocessful  mining  ventures  of 
recent  yeaiB  is  the  Fife  Coq.!  Company.  This 
company  was  first  registered  in  1878  to  work  the 
Kelty-Beach  Colliery.  Later  were  added  the  Hill  of 
Beath>  Dalkeath,  Lever,  Pimie,  and  Wellsgreen 
collieries.  Afterwards,  in  1895,  the  company  wa^ 
reconstructed.  In  1890,  the  Cowdenbeath  Coal 
Company's  interest  was  purchased.  Then  followed 
in  succession  the  following  purchases :  in  1900, 
Lookore  and  Capledrae  Cflomell  Coal  Co. ;  in  1901, 
Fife  and  Kinross  Coal  Cow,  and  Blaoradatn  Coal  Co. ; 
in  1906,  Rosewell  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. ;  in  1908,  Doni- 
hristle  Colliery  Company ;  in  1909,  Bowhill  Coal  Co. 
In  addition  the  Fife  Coal  Co.  has  recently  opened 
other  collieries  on  its  own  account.  It  now  owns  or 
leases  21  mines  and  employs  over  14,000  workersw 
Kelty  Pit,  the  first  mine  op^ied,  is  now  the  largest 
mine  in  Scotland,  and  has  an  annual  output  of 
seventy  thousand  tons.  More  than  40  per  cent,  of 
the  working  population  of  Fife  are  employees  of  this 
huge  concern.  The  total  output  of  coal  in  1908  and 
1909  was  3,185,129  tons  and  3,754,864  tons  respec- 
tively. The  authorised  capital  of  the  company  is 
£1,234,075,  and  the  average  dividend  p€dd  on  the 
ordinary  shares  during  the  past  fifteen  years  was 
24^  per  cent.  Another  large  Scottish  concern  is 
United  Cdlieries,  Limited.  This  was  formed  in 
1898  to  acquire  the  business  of  the  following  com- 
panifds :    Belhaven  Estate  Collieries ;    Bradishojin 
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Collieries,  Ltd. ;  Dunn,  etc.,  Glen,  Ltd. ;  Larkhall 
&  Fairholm  Collieries  ;  Newhouse  Colliery,  Ltd. ; 
LitehiU  Collieries,  Ltd. ;  Thornton,  Peter,  Pauld- 
house,  Whitelaw  Gavinent,  Wishaw.  In  1902;  the 
company  further  acquired  the  collierieis  of  23 
other  firms,  including  James  Wood;  Ltd:,  Oolen 
Duliloj)  &  Co.,  J.  Nimms  So  Sons,  Ltd.,  dydeside 
and  Calderbank  Collieries,  W.  !Mack  A  Sons,  Ltd., 
Loganlea  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Larkhall  Collieries  Ltd., 
Maruelrigg  Coal  Co.  Ltd.,  etc.  It  was  considerably 
over-cai)italized,  through  pnrchafiihg  boUieries  at 
inflated  prices  during  a  trade  boom,  and  has  been  in 
financial  difficulties.  During  1908,  ^ight  of  the 
mineiB  were  sold  and  five  closed  and  dismantled. 
The  authorised  capital  of  the  concern  is  two  million 
pounds,  and  the  annual  output  exceeds  2|  miUion 
tons.  Several  other  large  mining  ventures  exist 
in  Scotland.  The  Edinburgh  Collieries  Co.,  regis- 
tered in  1900,  bought  out  in  1907  the  Forth 
Collieries,  Ltd.,  R.  &  J.  Durie,  Ltd.,  and  also  acquired 
Messrs.'  Jas.  Waldie  and  Sons'  interest  in  the 
Tranent  Collieries.  These  properties  comprise  six 
leases  of  coal-bearing  land  with  an  aggregate  of 
2,662  acres.  Its  mines  are  situated  in  East  Lothian. 
The  authorised  capital  of  the  company  is  £650,000. 

The  Cambrian  Combine 

Numbers  of  large  undertakings  exidt  in  South 
Wales  also,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
Cambrian  Combine,  formed  on  the  iriitiative  of  Mr. 
D.  A.  Thomas,  a  director  of  the  Cambrian  Colliery 
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Company.  This  oompany  acquired  a  controlling 
intent  m  the  adjoiniiig  properties  of  the  Glamorgan 
CoaJ  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Naval  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
Britannic  Merthyr  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  but  the  control 
was  maintained  by  forming  a  holding  company — 
The  Cambrian  Trust,  Ltd.  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  was 
made  chairman  of  each  of  the  companies,  and  other 
directorships  were  held  by  Cambrian  Trust  nominees. 
Each  of  the  firnas  retained  its  own  identity  and  dis- 
posed of  its  output  by  its  former  agents,  but  the 
control  of  the  policy  was  exercised  by  the  Cambrian 
Board.  In  March,  1913,  a  movement  was  initiated 
to  consolidate  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  in 
the  four  associated  concerns,  and  a  new  company 
was  formed  known  as  the  Consolidated  Cambrian, 
Limited,  with  a  share  capital  of  two  millions,  of 
which  £1,900,000  was  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for 
existing  shares  in  the  separate  undertakings.  The 
advantages  anticipated  from  a  stiU  closer  combina- 
tion of  interest  were  thus  described  in  a  circular 
issued  to  the  shareholders  of  the  four  companies  : — 

"  (1)  The  larger  capital  of  the  new  company,  and 
more  general  distribution  of  the  shares, 
would  give  to  any  holder  who  desired  to  sell 
a  wider  and  freer  market  than  is  now 
enjoyed  by  shareholders  in  the  existing 
companies.  This  in  itself  would  naturally 
add  to  the  market  value  of  the  shares. 

"  (2)  Greater  facilities  would  be  affqrded  for  pro* 
viding  fresh  capital  for  further  extension  of 
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butioDB  of  shares  representing  capitalised  profits 
have  also  been  made. 

Among  other  large  eonoems  might  be  mentioned 
the  Ocean  Coal  Co.,  the  Rhymney  Iron  and  Coal  Co., 
and  the  Tredegar  Iron  and  Coal  Co.  The  latter 
concern  has  large  mining  interests,  and  a  paid-up 
capital  of  over  one  million  and  an  annual  output  of 
about  1,800,000  tons  of  coal.  In  addition  to  its 
own  six  pits,  it  has  a  large  interest  in  other  important 
companies.  In  the  Oakdale  Navigation  Collieries, 
Ltd.,  for  example,  it  holds  199,992  paid  up  founders' 
shares,  and  an  additional  160,000  shares  partly  paid 
in  addition  to  loan  capital.  Much  of  its  mineral 
estate  is  as  yet  undeveloped.^ 

Attempted  Formaiion  of  Anthracite  Trust 

In  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  South  Wales  the 
advantages  of  combination  are  well  appreciated,  but, 
up  to  the  present,  attempts  to  amalgamate  a  number 
of  small  concerns  have  not  proved  successful.  An 
important  effort  was  made  in  1903-4.  The  pro- 
moters hoped  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  by  a  pro- 
posed Anthracite  Trust  of  twenty-eight  collieries 
and  actually  acquired  options  over  a  considerable 
number.    This  proving  abortive,  a  further  attempt 

^  Sinoe  the  above  was  written  another  big  merge  haa  been  bioog^t 
about  in  South  Wales.  Two  large  concerns,  the  United  National 
GoUieries  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of  £663,600  and  Bumyeat,  Brown  k 
Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000  have  been  amalgamated,  the 
former  name  being  retained.  The  authorised  share  capital  has  been 
increased  to  a  million  pounds.  The  combined  output  from  the 
various  mines  owned  by  the  amalgamation  is  in  normal  times  about 
2,750,000  tons  per  annum. 
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was  made  in  the  following  year,  and  an  amalgama- 
tion on  the  following  basis  was  suggested  : — 

(1)  An  independent  valuation  was  to 'be  made  of 
all  the  properties  proposed  to  be  acquired. 

(2)  The  interests  of  the  various  owners  were  to 
be  acquired  on  the  basis  of  this  valuation. 

(3)  The  promoters  were  to  find  all  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  amalgamated  concern. 

The  capital  of  the  Trust  was  to  be  £1,600,000,  and 
the  aggregate  area  of  the  takings  to  be  acquired  was 
15,662  acres  with  estimated  resources  amounting  to 
227|  million  tons.  The  total  output  at  the  time  the 
proposal  was  made  was  1,110,600  tons  per  annum. 
As,  however,  the  patties  interested  could  not  agree, 
the  project  was  ultimately  abandoned.  There  is  a 
special  difficulty  in  valuing  anthracite  mines  owing 
to  the  disturbed  character  of  the  seams,^  and  so  the 
ownc^r's  estimate  of  his  property  is  apt  to  differ 
widely  from  the  purchaser's  valuation.  The 
industry  was  also,  perha|is,  hardly  sufficiently 
developed,  there  being  so  many  small  mines  whose 
owners  could  have  found  no  employment  with  the 
trust.  The  South  Wides  anthracite  field  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  source  of  high  quality  anthracite  in 
Eiu*ope,  and  the  fidd  not  being  extensive,  there  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  combination  to  secure 
a  monopoly  and  artificially  maintain  the  price  by 
restricting  output.  As  a  monopoly  is  certain  to  be 
established  sooner  or  later,  I  strcmgly  urge  that  an 

^  See  Chapter 
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experiment  in  the  nationalisation  of  mines  should 
be  made  by  securing  the  anthracite  coal-field  for 
the  nation  and  working  it  through  a  Boaird  or  Trust. 

The  Rhenish  Westphalian  Syndicate 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  mining  combination  in 
existence  is  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Coal  Syndi- 
cate; the  famous  Kartell  of  Ruhr  or  Dortmund 
coalfield  in  Germany.  This  coalfield  has  a  larger 
output  than  any  single  British  field,  and  raises  more 
than  half  of  the  output  of  the  German  Empire.  Over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  Westphalia  is  the 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  seventy  or  so  companies 
comprised  in  the  syndicate.  The  greater  distance 
of  the  other  coalfields  of  Germany  from  the  seaboard 
contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Westphalian 
arrangement.  The  Kartell  waa  estaUished  after 
many  abortive  attempts  in  .1893.  Ninety-rnine 
owners  of  separate  concems  agreed  to  sell  the  whole 
of  their  commercially  disposable  output  to  the 
company,  which  thus  at  its  outset  controlled  87  per 
cent,  of  the  output  of  the  field,  much  of  the  remainder 
being  that  retained  by  the  producc^rB  for  consump- 
tion in  their  own  steelworks. .  The  company  has  a 
nominal  capital  of  £45,000,  entirely  subscribed  by  the 
contiuusting  mine-owners  ;  its  business  is  conducted 
in  large  offices  at  Essen  by  an  executive  comix^ttee 
of  four,  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
with  the  assistance  of  an  administrative  and  clerical 
staff  numbering  about  240  persons^ 
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Organiaation  of  the  Kartdl 
The  object  of  the  Kartell  is  to  regulate  output 
and  maintain  a  remunerative  average  price  level. 
The  specially  elected  Participation  Committee 
referred  to  above  assigns  to  each  firm  in  the  syndicate 
a  **  participation  figure,"  which  represents  the 
maximum  allowable  output  from  the  mines  of  that 
firm  during  a  specified  time,  as,  for  example,  100,000 
tons  monthly.  It  is,  in  fact,  following  just  the  same 
practice  as  the  Committee  of  the  Vend  at  Newcastle. 
The  constituent  firms  meet  periodically  in  a  General 
Assembly,  and  decide  what  percentage  of  the 
*'  participation  figure  "  may  be  produced  from  each 
mine  during  a  given  period.  Their  decision  as  to 
how  far  short  of  the  maximum  the  production  during 
the  next  interval  must  be  is  dependent  upcm  their 
anticipations  of  trade  development  and  prosperity. 
The  reductions  of  actual  output  below  the  "  par- 
ticipation "  figure  have  ranged  from  nil  in  1900  to 
23  per  cent,  in  1908.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
estimates  are  conservative  ones,  and  in  practice  it 
usually  happens  that  the  actual  output  of  each 
colliery  is  greater  than  that  stipulated  at  the  last 
previous  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  These 
relaxations  are  allowed  by  the  Participation  Com- 
mittee when  it  is  found  that  the  demand  for  the  coal 
at  the  Kartell  price  is  greater  than  that  allowed  for 
by  the  Assembly.  Firms  exceeding  their  ''  par- 
ticipati^i  figures  "  without  consent  are  penalised, 
and  those  producing  less  are  compensated,  about  one 
shilling  per  ton  in  each  case. 
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Finns  meeting  in  General  Assembly  have  one  vote 
for  each  10,000  tons  production.  The  basis  of  voting 
power  for  representation  on  the  Advisory  Council 
which  determines  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  coal 
from  time  to  time  is  one  million  tons  annual  output. 
This  gives  the  right  to  elect  one  representative. 
To  secure  that  their  interests  are  not  ignored,  the 
smaller  firms  combine  to  secure  joint  representatives 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  larger  concerns.  The  Advis- 
ory Council  prepares  a  schedule  of  normal  prices  for 
the  various  quaUties  of  coal,  and  this  forms  the 
basis  on  which  the  executive  committee  fixes  the 
"  accounting  prices,"  that  is,  the  prices  credited  by 
the  syndicate  to  the  mine-owners  for  their  sales. 
The  committee  also  determines  the  actual  sale  prices 
at  which  the  coal  is  sold  in  a  large  part  of  Germany 
adjacent  to  the  coalfield,  the  so-called  non-competi- 
tive areas  ;  and  in  these  areas  the  sale  prices  vary 
only  to  a  slight  extent  from  the  accounting  prices. 
One  of  the  aims  of  the  syndicate  is  to  overcome  the 
competition  of  English  coal  both  in  the  German 
Empire  and  adjoining  countries.  Where  the  Eng- 
lish market  is  strong  the  Syndicate  outs  its  prices 
very  low.  The  syndicate  adopts  a  cutting  policy 
also  when  confronted  with  the  competition  of  the 
German  coalfields  or  of  Westphalian  firms  who  have 
declined  to  join.  In  some  areas^  for  example,  it 
comes  into  conflict  with  a  smaller  combine  in  the 
Silesian  district  or  with  the  Prussian  Government 
mines  in  the  Saar  district.  At  times  also  when  the 
home  demand  is  slack  the  sjmdicate  ^^  dumps  "  its 
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smpkis  coal  into  other  oountiiefi  at  a  oonsiderablj 
lower  price  than  that  which  is  maintained  at  home. 
The  syndicate  recoups  itself  for  the  loss  tlius  incurred 
by  a  levy  upon  the  conetituant  firmi^  in  proporticm 
to  their  ''  participation  figureB/' 

Production  of  the  Westphalian  Syndioate 

The  power  of  the  syndicate  has  belen  threatened 
during  recent  years  owing  to  the  secession  of  some 
important  members,  the  growth  of  outside  competi- 
tion and  other  causes,  and  in  1912  it  was  thought 
that  the  combination  would  come  to  an  end.  The 
following  table  giving  the  latest  obtainable  figures  is 
useful,  as  showing  the  growth  of  non-syndicate 
production  in  the  Ruhr  district : — ' 


, 

Syndioato 

Output  of  Non- 

Porcentsge 

Production  (1) 

Syndicate  nunes  (2) 

of  (2)  to  (1). 

Year. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1904  .      . 

67,265,901 

1,204,845 

1.79 

1905  .      . 

.     65,382,622 

1,324,157 

2-02 

1906  . 

.     76,631,431 

1,649,214 

216 

1907  . 

.     80,165,994 

2,107,915 

2-62 

1908  . 

.     81,920,537 

3,046,908 

3-71 

1909  . 

.     80,828,393 

4,167,015 

515 

1910  . 

.     78,169,834 

1911  . 

.     86,904,560 

1912  . 

.     93,798,000 

• 

1913  . 

.   101,652,000 

Stuxess  of  Kartell  Policy 

The  Kartell  policy  has  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess ;    and   although   unpopular   with   consumers, 
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it  is  doubtful  whether  its  maintenance  of  a  monopoly 
price  has  been  seriously  detrimental  to  German 
industry.  During  periods  of  boom  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  exact  the  utmost  price  which 
could  be  obtained,  while  in  times  of  depression  the 
prices  have  not  been  allowed  to  fall  to  the  lowest 
competitive  level.  Its  policy  has  been  to  keep  prices 
steadier,  and  to  avoid. the  great  fluctuations  of  price 
which  characterised  the  period  prior  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Kartell.  Such  stability  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  probably 
kept  the  average  level  of  coal  prices  somewhat  above 
the  competitive  level,  for  it  would  not  otherwise  be 
^.ble  to  sell  at  such  low  prices  in  the  competitive 
areas.  The  syndicate  was  temporarily  strengthened 
in  1911,  when  the  Prussian  Government,  failing  to 
influence  prices  to  any  considerable  extent,  arranged 
for  the  sale  of  the  output  of  the  Westphalian  State 
mines  to  be  effected  by  the  syndicate.  The  decision 
of  the  syndicate  to  raise  prices  in  1912,  however, 
led  to  the  termination  of  this  arrangement. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

MBTHODS   OF  PAYING  WAOBS 

Conditions  of  Work 

The  conditions  of  employment  in  coal  mining  are 
unlike  thoee  of  any  oliier  industry,  ami  the  details 
of  how  wages  axe  determined  are  extremely  compli- 
oated  and  Ywried.  As  there  are  well  over  a  million 
persons  employed  in  coal  mining  in  this  countiy, 
however^  it  is  desiirahle  that  the  public  should  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  remuneration 
of  so  impcvtant  a  section  of  the  community ,  par- 
ticularly in  YiBW  of  the  agitation  for  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  mines,  which  the  mineiB  are  likely  to  bring 
into  prominence  before  lotig. 

The  difficulty. of  the  problem  of  how  to  find  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  remimerating  miners  for  their 
labour,  arises  from  the  variability  of  human  nature 
oa  the  osie  hand  and  the  variability  of  coal  seams, 
and  the  floor,  roof,  and  other  conditions,  on  the 
othei^  hand.  We  all  know  that  some  men  axe  more 
skilled  than  others  ;  also  that  some  will  work  harder 
than  othersj  eitiier  because  they  aie  physically 
stronger  or  have  greater  cousage,  or  because  they 
are  more  in  want  of  money.  Again,  most  men  are 
honest  in  thrir  intentions,  and  will  do  their  best 
when  they  have  agreed  to  do  so  ;  but  some  others, 
unfortunately,  will  not. 

331 
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The  coal  seams  are  just  as  perplexing  as  man  him* 
self.  Not  only  are  they  liable  to  vary  from  place 
to  place  in  thickness,  but  also  in  the  jointing,  so 
that  in  some  places  the  coal  comes  down  easily  and 
in  others  it  is  hard  to  work.  Sometimes  the  roof  is 
firm,  making  work  easy ;  in  other  places  it  is  so 
loose  that  the  collier  must  be  always  on  the  watch 
for  a  fall,  and  he  often  has  much  '^dirt"  to  clear 
away.  Again,  a  band  of  stone  or  "clod"  may 
occur  just  over  the  coal,  or  actually  in  it,  and  the 
stone  mtist  be  sorted  with  care  from  the  coal.  Some 
places  are  wet,  and  the  man  sometimes  has  to  work 
more  or  less  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  with  the  water 
trickling  or  dripping  on  himi  It  is  the  innate  differ- 
ences of  men,  and  such  Vagaries  as  these  on  the  part  of 
the  coal,which  have  caused  friction'between  the  miners 
and  coalowners,  and  have  caused  numerous  strikes, 
culminating  in  the  great  National  Strike  of  1912. 

Workers  in  all  trades  are  paid  either  for  the  time 
they  are  employed,  or  by  piece-work,  that  is  to  say 
in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  work  done. 
Thus,  a  bricklayer  may  be  paid  simply  at  the 
rate  of  lOd.  per  hour  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
work  done  ;  or  he  may  be  paid  Is.  6d.  per  100  bricks 
laid  irrespective  of  how  long  it  takes  to  lay  them. 
In  the  latter  case  the  bricklayer  would  want  to  be 
paid  more  per  hundxod  bricks  if  there  were  many 
comers  and  windows  in  the  wall  than  if  he  were 
simply  building  a  straight  wall ;  but  if  paid  by 
time  wage,  it  makes  not  difference  to  him  upcm  what 
work  he  is  engaged — ^he  gets  Us  wage  until  he  is 
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Although  these  ia  a  good:  deal  of  elas- 
ticity about  a  time-wage,  there  is  always  a  tacit 
assumption  that  the  workman  will  perform  a 
ceirtain  minimum  of  work  for  his  wage  ;  and,  pro- 
vided the  supervision  is  good,  he  wiU  lose  employ- 
ment if  he  does  not  do  this  minimum. 

In  factories,  or  in  building,  supervision  is  not 
difficult,  and  the  workmen  are  often  paid  by  time ; 
but  piece-work  is  generally  preferred  by  the  employer 
for  simple  operations  which  have  become  standard- 
ised. The  workmen  also  often  piefer  it,  as  it  gives 
each  man  remuneration  in.  proportion  to  his  effoits 
when  the  task  for  all  is  the  same. 

In  coal  mining,  however,  thete  are  special,  diffi- 
cidties  for  the  workman  in  the  conditions  of  his  work, 
and  for  the  foreman  in  maintaining  supervision. 
All  who  work  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
the  main  roadways  are  confined  to  the  use  of  the 
veiy  dim  light  given  by  the  safety  lamp.  To  inspect 
the  face  of  coal,  or  the  roof,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
lamp.  In  many  mines  ihe  men  work  constantly  in 
the  wet ;  and  if  ihe  seam  is  a  thin  one  they  hew  the 
coal  lying  down,  and  for  hours  together  cannot  stand 
upright.  There  is  also  the  constant  watch  to  be 
maintained  for  accumulations  of  gas,  and  for  falls 
of  the  roof  or  face.  These  are  the  ordinary  diffi- 
cidties  of  the  miner ;  but  in  abnormal  places,  and 
also  with  bad  ventilation,  or  bad  management  of 
other  kinds,  these  difficidties  become  very  much 
accentuated.  A  foreman  in  charge  of  only  fifty 
wc»king  places  would  have  to  walk  over  half  a  mile 
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in  inspecting  them ;  and  in  practice  he  could  not  visit 
them  more  than  four  or  five  times  a  day.  There  is, 
therefore,  plenty  of  opportunity  for  tl»  man  who  likes 
to  sit  down  and  look  at  his  work  to  have  his  own  way. 

The  result  is  that  colliery  jnroprietors  have  never 
considered  the  ordinary  system  of  direct  employment 
upon  the  time  wage  sati^actory ;  and  it  is  now 
rarely  used,  except  in  special  cases.  In  former 
times  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  a  system  of 
sub-contracthig,  or  what  the  miners  call  the  ''  butty- 
gang  "  system,  which  it  has  always  been  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  the  miners'  trade  unions  to  abolish. 
The  colliery  owners  used  to  make  contracts  with 
men  of  the  class  of  foremen  to  pay  them,  so  much 
per  ton  for  coal  worked  and  sent  to  the  surface  from 
a  given  number  of  places.  Such  a  gang  boss  would 
then  hire  15  to  20  men  on  day  wages  ;  and  if  he 
could  keep  them  up  to  a  rapid  rate  of  work,  he  could 
make  a  very  profitable  business  of  working  the  coal 
by  contract.  His  main  object  being  to  keep  the 
men  going  continuously,  working  the  coal  as  fast  as 
possible,  he  would  also  work  in  hewing  coal  himself, 
and  often  with  prodigious  energy  whilst  at  it,  so  as 
to  set  the  pace.  His  success  depended  very  largely 
on  his  capacity  for  ''  driving  ''  his  men.  In  every 
coalfield  the  system  was  objected  to  by  the  miners ; 
and  by  a  series  of  strikes  it  was  abolished  in  one 
part  of  the  country  after  another  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  centuiy ,  and  now  exists  only  in  Staffiordshite. 

The  system  iutroduced  to  take  its  place  has  every- 
where been  that  of  direct  employment  of  the  hewers 
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by  the  colliery  company  on  a  piece-work  basis.  It 
is  usual  for  each  hewer  to  employ  one  assistant 
or  a  boy,  either  upon  the  basis  of  sharing  the  earn- 
ings, or  more  commonly,  by  paying  him  a  day  wage 
if  two  are  employed  together  on  the  same  shift. 
The  wage  of  such  an  assistant  is  usually  paid  by  the 
colliery  oflBoe  and  deducted  from  the  hewer's  remun- 
eration wh^aon  piece-work  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
boy  the  hewer  usually  pays  him  himself.  The  other 
employees,  such  as  roof-rippers,  repairers,  and  m^ 
engaged  in  driving  headings  or  cross-cute,  are  paid 
upon  the  piece-work  basis  whenever  possible  ;  and 
when  no  acceptable  rate  or  basis  of  payment  can  be 
arranged  they  are  paid  by  the  day.  All  the  employ^^ 
ees  connected  with  the  haulage  of  the  coal  from  the 
face  to  the  shaft,  the  men  and  boys  attending  to  the 
ventilation,  as  well  as  the  firemen  and  overmen, 
banksmen  and  enginemen,  and  most  of  the  surface 
workers,  are  in  general  paid  a  time  wage  ;  the  result 
is  that  about  half  the  employees  work  on  piece-work 
and  the  other  half  on  time  wage,  the  latter  half  being 
mainly  the  unskilled  and  low  paid  workers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  enginemen,  firemen  and  overmen. 

Standard  Day  Wages 

The  payment  by  time  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
working  on  day  wage  ;  and  the  workman  is  paid  so 
much  per  shift  of  7^,  8  or  8^  hours,  <h:  of  10  hours 
for  surface  workers.  If  he  is  paid  4s.  6d.  per  shift 
and  misses  a  day,  he,  of  course,  misses  bis  4s.  6d., 
and  occasional  absence  is  permitted,  although  the 
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usual  period  of  notioe  is  from  a  week  to  a  month  in 
different  districts.^ 

The  day  wage  rates  at  which  the  men  are  engaged 
are,  like  the  piece  rates,  subject  to  increase  or 
decrease  as  settled  by  the  Conciliation  Board  of  the 
district  under  an  agreement  between  the  Colliery 
Owners'  Association  and  the  Miners'  Federation  for 
the  district.  In  this  manner  the  wages  are  subject 
to  an  increase  during  periods  6i  prosperity,  while 
the  price  of  coal  is  high,  and  are  decreased  again 
when  the  price  of  coal  falls  or  the  volume  of  trade 
dimimshes.  Thus,  if  the  wage  agreed  to  be  paid  to 
a  haulier  is  3s.  per  day  plus  percentage,  he  will  get 
4s.  per  day  when  the  percentage  ia  33^  per  cent., 
4s.  0d.  per  day  when  it  is  50  per  cent.,  and  48.  9Jd. 
per  day  when  the  percentage  is  at  60,  which  is  now 
the  maximum  under  the  agreement  for  South  Wales 
which  expires,  together  with  all  the  agreements 
throughout  the  country  not  already  terminated,  at 
the  end  of  March,  1916. 

The  standard  wage  rates  are  not  determined  upon 
the  same  basis  all  oyer  the  country,  there  being 
three  principal  standards.  The  lowest  and  the 
most  widely  adopted  is  that  of  1879,  and  the  next 
is  that  of  1877,  which  is  higher  by  such  an  amount, 
that  the  equivalent  percentages  above  the  1877 
standard  are  15  per  cent,  less  than  percentages 
above  the  standard  of  1879.  Thus,  if  the  percentage 
is  55  per  cent,  above  the  standard  of  1879,  it  will  be 
40  per  cent,  above  the  standard  of  1877,  and  60  per 

^  See  Chapter  XX.  **  Coal  Minea—Minimum  Wage  Act" 
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cent,  above  the  staada«rd  of  1879  is  equal  to  45  above 
that  of  1877.  There  is  also  extensively  used  the 
standard  of  1888,  which  prevails  throughout  the 
Federated,  districts  of  the  Midlands.  Changes  in 
the  percentage  above  standard  are  usually  made 
every  few  months  by  the  meeting  of  Conciliati<m 
Boards  imder  the  presidency  of  an  independent 
chairman,  and  the  following  table  shows  how  the 
percentages  above  standard  have  varied  from  year 
to  year,  since  the  system  was  adopted : — 

Percentage  Changes  in  Coal  Hewers'  Wages  in 
THE  Federated   Districts  since   1888. 

Total 


Plna  01 

Per 

Percentage  above 

Year.                                            Minus. 

cent. 

Standard  of  1888. 

1888  . . 

-1- 

10 

10 

1889  . . 

+ 

10 

20 

1890  . . 

+ 

20 

40 

1890-1894     . 

•                                                 •       « 

•  • 

40 

1894  . . 



10 

30 

1894-1898     . 

■                                                 «       • 

•    • 

30 

1898  . . 

+ 

H 

32J 

1899  . . 

n 

40 

1900  . . 

+ 

10 

60 

1901  .. 



10 

60 

1902  . , 

,                       

10 

60 

1903  . , 

6 

46 

1904  . . 

,                       

6 

40 

1904-1907     . 

•                       .    • 

•  • 

40 

1907  . . 

+ 

15 

66 

1907-1909     . 

.                       •    • 

•  • 

66 

1909  . . 



5 

60 

1909-1912     . 

•                       .    • 

■  • 

-60 

1912  . . 

+ 

6 

66 

Y 
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The  fiucluations  are  stiiking  and  are  caused  by 
alternate  booms  and  depressions  of  trade  which 
follow  one  another  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  cycle  of  trade. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  workings  of 
sliding  scales  and  Conciliation  Boards  is  given  in 
the  next  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  explain  that  all  wages  in  ooUieries 
are  standard  wages,  subject  to  increase  by  the 
current  percentage ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  utter  a 
warning  against  a  common  misapprehension,  which 
is  fostered  even  by  some  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Statistical  publications,  that  the  changes  of  per- 
centages as  indicated  in  the  above  table  are  a 
measure  of  the  earnings  of  the  miners.  It  will 
appear  from  what  follows  that  the  percentage  above 
standard  is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  influencing 
the  actual  amount  which  a  miner  paid  by  the 
piece  has  the  opportunity  of  earning.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  average  earnings  of  hewers  have  not 
risen  by  anything  like  so  much  as  the  percentage 
increase  above  the  standard ;  and,  particularly  in 
Lancashire  and  South  Wales,  since  the  Eight  Hours 
Act  came  into  operation,  there  has  been  an  actual 
decrease  of  the  money  earned  by  many  hewers  as 
compared  with  some  years  ago,  which,  with  the 
general  rise  of  the  cost  of  living,  has  created  a  good 

deal  of  hardship. 

Price  Lists 

The  payment  of  wages  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  coal  won  or  of  work  done  is  accomplished 
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by  means  of  a  colliery  prioe-list  and  by  weighing  the 
coal  which  each  man  hews,  and  *'  measuring-up  " 
any  other  kind  of  work. 

The  workmen  of  a  colliery  who  form  themselves 
usually  into  a  "  lodge,"  or  branch  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  the  coalfield,  negotiate  with  the  owner 
of  the  colliery  a  series  of  piece  rates  or  **  prices," 
to  be  paid  for  work  done.  The  principal  item  is  the 
**  cutting  price,"  or  standard  rate  per  ton  paid  for 
''  getting  "  coal  from  the  face  in  a  properly  opened 
stall  or  place.  The  "  cutting  price  "  may  be  any- 
thing from  Is.  Id.  up  to  3s.  per  ton,  and  is  subject 
to  the  addition  of  the  percentage.  If  the  latter  is 
60  per  cent,  and  the  '*  cutting  price  "  of  a  particular 
seam  is  Is.  8d.,  and  if  the  man  sends  up  2|  tons  of 
coal  in  one  day,  he  earns  6s.  8d.    Thus  : — 

s.  d. 

Is.  8d.  X  2 J         =42 

Add  il^y  X  4s.  2d.  =  ^    6 


6     8 


The  amoimt  of  coal  worked  by  each  man  in  charge 
of  a  stall  is  ascertained  by  weighing  his  trams  at 
the  pit  head.  He  chalks  his  number  on  each  tram 
when  filled  before  it  is  taken  away  by  the  **  putters  " 
or  "  hauliers." 

As  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  hewers  to  have  to 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  weighing  and  the 
book  records  made  by  a  clerk  appointed  by  their 
employers  and  carried  out  entirely  in  their  absence, 
they  sought  the  right  of  appointing  a  representative 
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to  watch  the  weighing  and  record  the  weights  of 
coal  sent  up  by  each  man.     One  of  these  workmen's 
representatives  is  now  stationed  at  every  pit  where 
coal  is  wound,  and  they  are  called  **  checkweighers." 
Their  rights,  duties,  and  appointment  are  governed 
by  an  interesting  series  of  legislative  enactments 
dating  from  1860.     It  was  the  Act  of  1887  which 
finally  defined  the  position  of  checkweighers  as  it 
exists  to-day.     The  statutes  provide  for  the  work- 
men of  a  colliery  electing  a  committee,  and  the 
checkweigher  is  also  usually  elected  by  a  poll  of 
the  workmen,  though  he  may  be  appointed  by  a 
committee.     This  statutory  workmen's  committee 
is  in  practice  and  nearly  always  consists  of  the 
same,  or  almost  wholly  of  the  same  men  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  lodge  of  Miners'  Federation  for  the 
same  colliery.^ 

A  specimen  of  a  price-list  of  a  large  South  Wales 
Steam  colliery  is  reproduced,  and  it  is  one  under 
which  the  **  colliers,"  as  the  hewers  are  called  in 
South  Wales,  can  earn  good  wages  averaging  about 
8s.  5d.  per  shift  per  man  whilst  the  percentage  is  at 
its  maximum. 

LIST  OF  PRICES 

For  tcorking  the  Nine  Feei  Seam  of  Coal  ai  a  South  Wales  Colliery. 

Goal  Cutting,  including  the  cleaning  of  the 
Brass  from  the  coal         . .         . .         . .     Is.  8d.  per  ton  of 

large  coal 
Brush  Coal    •  •         . .         . .         . .         . .     d^d.  per  ton 


»  See  Chapter  XVU,  "  Minere'  Trade  Unions,"  p.  472. 
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List  aw  Puon — OcntinMed. 


Caod— Under  6  inoheB  in 

thioknesa 

..    Nil 

When  6  inohes  in 

thioknass 

. .     Id.  per 

ton  extra 

„     9 

»» 

99                •  • 

..     IH 

»»                99 

„   12 

f» 

»»                •  • 

..     2d. 

»»                f> 

„   16 

>» 

»»                •  • 

..    21d- 

99                 >> 

„   18 

»> 

»>               •  • 

..     3d. 

»»                 »f 

Above  18  inches  in  thiokneas  to  be 
paid  by  consideration. 

Headings — ^Narrow 4fl.  6d.  per  yard 

Wide 3fl.  per  yard 

Level 2s.  per  yard 

Through  Faoes  . .         . .  28.  lOd.  per  yard 

Through  Gob  0  feet  wide  by  5ft. 

6in.  high  under  Collars        . .  Os.  per  yard 
For  eveiy  additional  6  inches 

in  thickness  . .         . .         . .  dd.  per  yard  extra 

Working  Double  Shift  in  headings  . .  la.  per  yard  extra 

Extra  men  workmg  in  any  heading  per  extra 

man  above  two 6d.  per  yard  extra 

Working  Double  Shift  on  the  coat  in  Stalls 
when  two  shifts  are  regular  for  a  week 

or  more . .         . .  2d.  per  ton  extra 

Straight  Cut . .         . .  Is.  per  yard 

Two  Straight  Cuts each  Is.  per  yard 

Opening  Faoes  at  Right  Angles     . .         . .  each   side   Is.    6d. 

per  yard 

Airways         2s.  3d.  per  yard 

Ripping  Top  Coal  on  Roads         . .         . .  Is.  6d.  per  yard 

Ripping  Clod  up  to  12  inches  in  thickness  Id.  perinch  per  yard 

Cutting  Bottom       Id.  perinch  per  yard 

Walling  Waste     ^ 6d.  per  yard 

Double  Timber,  6(  feet Is.  6d.  per  pair 

Double  Timber,  9  feet        Is.  9d.  per  pair 

Repairing  Timber,  0  feet 2s.  Id.  per  pair 

Standing  Posts        . .         . .         . .         . .  5d.  each 

Drawing  out  Posts  . .         . .'        . .         . .  Id.  eaoh 

Drawing  out  Double  Timber         . .         . .  3d.  per  pair 
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List  of  Prices — Continued, 

Standing  Flats         .Is.  per  pair 

Standing  Cogs  Is.  9d.  each 

When  stood  in  the  full  thickness  of  the 
Seam»  3  cogs  to  be  paid  for  2 
Drawing  out  Cogs    . .  . .     Is.  each 

Colliers'  day  wage  when  required  to  work 

on  occasional  day  or  days  for  the 

Company  . .  . .         . .     4s.  5d.  per  day 

Unloading  and  Walling  Stones  . .     5d.  per  tram 

Unloading  Bubbish  . .         . .  . .     4d.  per  tram 

Filling  Water  3d.  per  cask 

When  two  turnings  are  made  off  any  Stall,  Road,  Level, 
Heading,  prices  to  be  paid  on  such  Road  from  the  second 
turning. 

All  measurements  on  Roads  to  conmience  from  the  crossing. 

All  the  above  prices  are  now  subject  to  33|  per  cent,  advance, 
and  are  subject  to  further  reductions  or  advance  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  heireafter  by  the  Sliding  Scale  Committee,  or  its 
Successor.  No  notice  in  respect  of  same  to  be  demanded  by 
either  side. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Agent  and  Manager. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Workmen  employeij  at  the  above 
Collieries. 

Witness  to  the  above  Signatures. 

Dated  April  25th,  1900. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  numerous  piece- 
rates  agreed  besides  the  cutting  price  of  coal.  These 
are  all  for  doing  '*  dead-work,'*  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  required  to  keep  the  working  places  and  roadways 
in  safe  and  efficient  condition  or  to  get  the  coal  in 
clean  condition.     For  instance,  in  a  thin  seam,  the 
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ripping  of  the  roof  to  proTide  suffieient  headroom 
over  the  roadways  is  a  constant  item  of  expense 
and  is  paid  at  so  much  per  yard.  The  collier  con- 
stantly has  to  ''  stand "  new  props  as  the  face 
advances  ;  and  in  many  pits,  if  the  roof  is  good,  the 
props  are  taken  out  and  used  again,  when  the 
collier  is  paid  l^d.  or  so  for  *'  drawing  "  each  prop, 
which  is  rather  a  dangerous  operation  in  unskilled 
hands.  Again,  in  pits  where  they  are  working  under 
towns  or  villages  and  there  is  risk  of  subsidence 
which  would  lead  to  expensive  claims  for  compensa- 
tion, the  **  gob  "  or  "  goaf  "  is  packed  with  walls, 
either  with  stone  found  below  or  brought  from  the 
surface  ;  and  in  every  pit  a  certain  amoimt  of 
walling  may  be  necessary  for  the  ventilation  and 
other  matters.  Here  again  it  is  done  at  so  much 
per  yard.  In  working  the  coal  it  is  often  found  that 
there  is  a  band  of  stone  in  it  or  a  loose  layer  of  stone 
just  over  the  coal  which  always. comes  down  with 
it.  It  is  necessary  that  the  hewer  should  have 
remuneration  for  the  trouble  of  separating  the 
fragments  of  stone  from  the  coal  and  so  an  al  owance 
is  made  at  the  rate  of  so  many  pence  per  ton  of  coal 
cut,  the  rate  per  ton  depending  on  the  thickness  of 
the  *'  clod  "  or  band  of  stone. 

The  payments  to  be  made  for  dead-work,  extras 
and  allowances  on  piece-work  are  determined 
generally  by  the  under-manager,  who  goes  round 
each  place  once  each  week  on  the  '*  measuring  up  " 
day,  together  with  his  clerk,  the  overman  of  the 
district^  and  the  fireman.    At  each  place  the  dead- 
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work  done  since  the  last  measming  up  is  carefully 
noted,  and  the  rates  of  allowances  are  agreed  with 
the  hewer  in  charge  of  the  stall,  or  at  least  they  are 
argued,  for  a  bargain  is  not  always  struck.  If  on 
reflection  the  collier  thinks  the  price  which  he  finds 
allowed  when  he  gets  his  pay-ticket  is  inadequate, 
and  he  fails  to  get  it  rectified  on  the  next  measuring- 
up  day,  he  will  probably  report  the  matter  to  the 
lodge  secretary,  who  will  bring  it  before  his  com- 
mittee. They  sift  the  case,  and,  if  they  think  there 
is  a  real  grievance,  take  it  up  with  the  manager. 
In  a  large  pit  there  may  be  30  or  40  cases  a  week 
dealt  with,  especially  if  the  manager  is  trjring  to 
cut  down  expenses. 

The  wages  of  each  individual  hewer  are  often 
composed  of  many  items,  and  subject  to  so  many 
deductions,  that  clerical  work  in  calculating  the 
wages  for  payment  must  occupy  several  days.  It 
is,  therefore,  customary  for  miners  to  be  paid 
wages  for  a  complete  week  on  the  Friday  or  the 
Saturday  of  the  following  week,  so  that,  practically 
speaking,  they  must  be  always  a  week's  wages  out 
of  pocket.  Before  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1911,  the 
period  was  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  sometimes  a  great 
hardship  for  men  commencing  work  at  a  new  pit 
to  receive  no  money  for  three  weeks. 

When  the  wages  are  actually  paid  to  him  the 
hewer  receives  a  pay-ticket,  setting  forth  how  the 
net  amount  paid  him  is  arrived  at.  A  specimen  of 
such  a  ticket  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page ; 
it  shows  first  of  aU,  on  the  right-hand  side,  the 
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number  of  tons  of  coal  sent  up  during  the  week,  and 
this  is  priced  at  the  standard  cutting  price.  Then 
come  the  payments  for  dead  work  or  allowances 
according  to  the  price  list.  If  the  amount  is  less 
than  the  legal  minimum  wage  for  the  number  of 
shifts  worked,  and  the  collier  has  given  notice  of 
working  in  an  abnormal  place,  there  will  follow 
here  the  allowance  to  bring  the  total  up  to  the 
minimum  wage  ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  none.  At 
the  bottom  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  percentage 
addition  to  the  standard.  On  the  left  are  various 
items  of  deductions  for  tools,  lamp  cleaning, 
colliery  doctor,  national  insurance,  and  perhaps  a 
contribution  to  a  coUiery  institute  or  library.  The 
total  of  such  deductions  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  2s.  6d.  per  week  ;  and  they  have  tended  to  grow 
heavier  during  recent  years.  When  pit-head  baths 
are  adopted  there  will  probably  be  another  IJd. 
per  week  deducted.  Where  a  man  is  working  with 
a  boy  or  helper,  his  wages  are  sometimes  deducted 
by  the  colliery  company,  and  paid  to  the  boy 
directly,  and  so  they  appear  upon  the  pay-ticket ; 
in  such  a  case,  however,  the  deduction  is  a  repro- 
ductive one,  as  the  boy's  service  has  enabled  the 
coUier  to  send  up  more  coal. 

Variety  of  Price  Lists 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  wages  ques- 
tion in  the  coal  trade  arises  from  the  total  want  of 
system  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  price  lists    except   in    the    North -Eastern 
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coalfield.  In  each  colliery  the  workmen'^  committee 
has  negotiated  with  the  manager  and  agent ;  and 
in  a  lengthy  negotiation  the  miners'  agent  of  the 
district  has  be^i  called  in  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Board  of  Director  on  the  other.  There  is  often  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  bargaining,  more  or  less 
drawn  out ;  bnt  the  ultimate  result  depends  upon 
the  relative  skill  in  bargaining  of  the  two  parties, 
and  also  cmi  their  potential  staying  power  in  case 
of  a  rupture  leading  to  a  protracted  strike  or  a  lock^ 
out.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  very 
different  results  have  been  attained  in  different 
collieries  ;  so  that  there  may  be  as  much  as  20  per 
cent,  difference  in  the  cutting  price  of  coal  for  the 
same  seam,  under  practically  identical  conditions 
between  aae  colliery  and  the  next.  There  are  most 
extracM*dinary  variations,  too,  in  the  payments  of 
dead-work.  In  some  pits  in  South  Wales  they  have 
been  fixed  so  high  that  it  pays  the  collier  better  to 
do  dead-work,  such  as  ripping  the  roof,  and  standing 
props,  than  to  cut  coal.  Not  unnaturally,  advan- 
tage is  taken  ol  this  peculiar  situation ;  and  the 
Cilery  company  is  involved  in  extra  expense  in 
supervision  to  see  that  only  the  necessary  dead- work 
is  done.  On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  the  dead- 
work  is  paid  at  such  a  low  rate  that  men  kept  con- 
tinually at  such  work  would  make  less  than  half  their 
normal  wage.  In  some  pits  where  such  price  lists 
prevail,  a  custom  has  anaen,  which  in  some  cases 
has  extended  to  many  neighbouring  coUieries  in  a 
district,  of  paying  for  dead-work  in  excess  of  that 
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actually  done  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  low  prioe. 
Thus  there  will  be  an  understanding  that  ten  props 
set  or  drawn  count  aa  12.  It  was  such  local  customs 
as  these  which  caused  infinite  trouble  to  the  joint 
district,  boards  in  fixing  the  first  minimnni  wage 
rates  and  determioing  the  working  rules ;  indeed, 
many  of  these  difS.culties  are  not  yet  wholly  over- 
come. 

It  will  be  wondered  why  such  difiEerences  of 
price  lists  between  one  {nt  and  another  should  be 
allowed  to  continue.  It  would  seem  so  easy  to  meet 
and  agree  that  the  rates  be  raised  or  lowered.  In 
fact,  however,  there  are  few  things  more  difficult  to 
alter  than  a  price  list  once  agreed  and  established. 
It  is  sure  to  become  precious  almost  beyond  imagina- 
tion to  one  side  or  the  other,  aecording  to  whether  it 
is  found  ultimately  to  favour  the  men  or  the  owners. 
The  practical  result  is,  that  no  alteration  can  be 
made  without  a  long  and  bitter  struggle.  Bach 
side  has  been  for  many  years  so  well  organised  that, 
if  the  miners  strike  to  increase  a  price  list,  the 
owners  will  be  supported  in  their  resistance  by 
the  Coal  Owners'  Association.  If  the  owners  take 
the  step  of  demanding  a  reduction  of  the  price  list, 
the  men  affected  will  probably  be  supported  inde- 
finitely by  the  Miners*  Federation.  The  consequence 
is  that  once  a  price  list  is  fixed  for  a  given  seam  in 
a  giv^i  colliery,  it  remains  almost  as  permanent  as 
the  very  nature  of  the  coal  seam  itsdf .  So  expulsive 
an  operation  is  it  in  South  Wales  for  the  owners  to 
alter  a  price  list  if  it  is  too  high,  that  there  have  been 
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cases  of  the  owners  selling  the  pit  rather  than  face 
the  loss  of  a  prolonged  strike.  The  bayers  have 
either  had  to  make  profit  possible  by  expensive 
improvemOTits  of  machinery,  or  to  face  a  long  strike 
in  reducing  the  price  list.  Presumably  they  will 
have  taken  into  account  the  possibility  of  much 
expense  in  reducing  the  price  list  when  valuing  the 
coUiery  for  purchase. 

It  is  indeed  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
effect  any  change  at  all  in  price  lists  once  established  ; 
and  it  is  also  becoming  more  difficult  to  fix  a  price 
list  in  the  first  instance.  An  interesting  case  is  that 
of  the  GeUi  pit  belonging  to  Messrs.  Oory  Brothers, 
in  South  Wales.  The  pit  was  a  comparatively  new 
one  which  Messrs.  Coiy  Brothers  had  taken  over 
and  wished  to  open.  The  price  list  they  offered 
proved  unacceptable  to  the  men,  who  went  out  on 
strike  in  October,  1910.  After  some  months  the 
executive  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Fed^ation 
took  control  of  the  case,  and  they  furnished  the 
strike  pay.  In  spite  of  various  attempts  and 
negotiations,  neither  side  has  seen  its  way  to  offer 
sufficient  for  the  parties  to  meet  and  make  a  bargain, 
with  the  result  that  the  pit  has  remained  closed  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  there  is  still  no  prospect 
of  its  being  opened.  The  men  on  strike  gradually 
drifted  away  to  find  employment  in  other  pits,  and 
in  September,  1913,  the  Miners'  Federation  ceased 
payment  of  strike  pay.  The  result  is  that  the  pit 
is.  practically  of  no  commercial  value,  because  no 
member  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  can 
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be  got  to  work  there  ;  and  as  this  includes  prskctically 
all  the  experienced  men,  the  company  has  no  prospect 
of  opening  the  pit  at  the  price  list  it  offers.^ 

The  negotiation  of  a  price  list  is  indeed  a  most 
dramatic  event  in  the  life  of  a  mining  town,  the 
prosperity  and  character  of  the  town  hatiging  in 
the  balance  on  the  ''  give  and  take  "  of  a  Id.  or  ^. 
I)er  ton.    The  usual  practice  is  for  a  number  of 
working  places  to  be  tried  by  men  paid  by  the  day 
in  order  to  test  the  productiveness  of  the  seam  ; 
and  this  system  is  continued  for  many  months. 
During  the  negotiations  there  are  usually  at  various 
stages  accusations  and  counter-accusations,  the  men 
asserting  that  the  management  have  opened  up 
only  the  better  places  so  as  to  get  a  high  average 
yield  of  coal  per  day  per  man,  whilst  the  manage- 
ment assert  that  the  men  are  purposely  alacking  to 
keep  down  the  output.    If  the  manager  is  a  eporting 
man,  he  will  do  a  day's  work  in  a  stall,  and  show  that 
he  can  cut  twice  as  much  coal  from  the  seam  as  the 
average  man  is  sending  out ;  to  which  the  men  retort 
that  he  has  probably  chosen  an  easy  place,  and  in 
any  case,  if  he  liked  to  exhaust  himself  any  skilled 
man  could  double  his  output  for  one  day.    Some- 
times, as  in  the  great  strike  at  the  Bhondda  in  1910 
and  191 1,  over  the  Ely  CioUiery  price  list,  the  dispute 
far  transcends  in  local  public  interest  all  other 
questions  of  local  or  national  politics.    Each  side 
alternately  gets  out  leaflets  stating  its  case,  and  the 

'  Since  the  oommencement  of  the  Great  War  the  diBpate  has  been 
Mttled. 
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public  is  bewildered  by  the  contrary  statements  of 
fact  as  well  as  the  irreconcilable  claims.  Every 
legitimate  art  of  industrial  warfare  is  brought  to 
bear  by  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  colossal  bargain 
which  means  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum  going 
to  either  one  side  or  to  the  other  for  a  long  period 
of  yeafs,  perhaps  for  the  whole  life  of  the  colliery. 
It  is  asserted,  indeed,  that  illegitimate  means,  such 
as  bribery  of  the  miners'  officials,  have  occa^onally 
been  instrumental  in  settling  a  price  list.  The 
miners'  agent  responsible  for  such  negotiations 
may  be  put  to  a  very  heavy  temptation  indeed  from 
an  unscrupulous  owner,  to  whom  a  satisfactory 
settlement  is  worth  many  thousands  of  poimds  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  no  sugges- 
tion of  malpractices  occurring  at  the  present  day  is 
ever  made. 

Social  Effects  of  varying  Price  Lists 

Very  interesting  are  the  results  of  variations  of 
price  lists  between  one  colliery  and  another.  The 
fact  that  different  prices  persist  in  the  same  market 
for  the  same  labour  naturally  leads  to  practically  all 
offers  of  service  going  first  to  the  collieries  offering 
high  prices.  They  have  their  pick  of  the  most 
skilful  and  steady  hewers — ^men  who  know  how  to 
work  safely  and  fast,  and  will  go  down  regularly. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  price  lists  are  low 
there  congregate  the  unskilful,  lazy,  and  irregular 
men.  This  accounts  for  the  peculiar  fact  that  in 
South  Wales  in  one  colliery  the  average  earnings 
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of  hewers  may  be  as  high  as  Ss.  9d.  per  shift,  whilst 
in  a  neighbouring  pit,  men  apparently  doing  the 
same  work  earn  on  the  average  only  7s.  2d.  per  day. 

Every  colliery  creates  its  own  small  town  of  6,000 
or  7,000  inhabitants  ;  and  where  the  workers  are 
well  paid  the  whole  character  of  the  town  is  different. 
In  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  in  those  towns 
where  wages  are  high,  there  is  always  a  large  Work- 
men's Institute  with  a  fine  hall,  occupying  a  com- 
manding position  and  costing  from  £6,000  to  £20,000. 
It  is  equipped  with  reading  rooms  and  library, 
billiard  room,  committee  rooms,  and  class  rooms, 
besides  the  meeting  hall  and  a  temperance  refresh- 
ment room,  and  sometimes  a  gymnasium  and  baths. 
The  cost  is  usually  defrayed  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  miners'  wages,  the  contributions  being  some- 
times deducted  for  the  purpose  at  the  colliery  office. 
There  may  be  a  loan  from  the  colliery  company 
to  finance  the  building,  and  officials  and  directors 
usually  contribute  subscriptions. 

Other  features  of  the  high  wage  places  are : — 
(1)  a  large  percentage  of  men  owning  their  own 
houses,  sometimes  two  or  three  houses;  (2)  co- 
operative stores  flourishing ;  (3)  A  scarcity  of 
public-houses ;  (4)  numerous  chapels  solidly 
built ;  (5)  in  the  streets  one  sees  many  serious 
and  intelligent  workmen  of  the  best  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  low  wage  towns  there 
is  usually  nq^institute,  or  only  a  poor  affair,  estab- 
lished in  one  or  two  houses.  There  are  more  public- 
houses  in  evidence,  and  comparatively  few  men  own 
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their  houBes.  A  large  pro]>ortion  of  men  in  such 
towns  are  fairly  recent  immigrants  from  various 
parts  of  England,  having  left  the  most  various 
callings,  or  they  are  labourers  from  the  agricultural 
districts  of  South  Wales,  and  of  Devon  and  Somerset. 
Often  they  have  left  a  wife  and  family  behind  them, 
some  remitting  half  to  three-fourths  of  the  wages, 
others  not  sending  anything,  having  deserted 
their  families.  They  are  usually  not  fixed  residents 
like  the  workmen  of  the  high-wage  towns,  and  stay 
in  each  place  but  a  few  months.  They  leave  some- 
times, perhaps  from  mere  restlessness,  or  a  tiff  with 
the  overman  ;  but  often  in  search  of  work  in  a  more 
remunerative  place.  In  the  low-wage  towns  the 
men  are  of  a  rougher  appearance,  and  coarse  lan- 
guage may  be  heard.  There  are  fewer  clean  and 
neat  cottages,  and  the  children  are  dirty  and 
untidy.  The  purely  Welsh  miner  is  on  the  whole 
a  "  temperance "  man,  and  revivals  which  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time  have  practically  killed 
the  liquor  trade  in  certain  places ;  insomuch  that 
the  numerous  valleys  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield 
are  classed  by  some  into  "  dry  val]e3rs  "  and  "  wet 
valleys,"  the  latter  being  those  in  which  the  ordinary 
amount  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  consumed. 

Scotiand 

These  differences  of  average  earnings  of  the  whole 

colliery  in  neighbouring  collieries  working  the  same 

seam  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country 

besides  South  Wales ;   and  they  are  well  known  in 

z 
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Scotiand.  In  part  they  are  explained  by  variations 
of  a  seam  from  place  to  place,  so  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  work  and  requires  more  skilled  and  experi- 
enced men  in  one  mine  than  another.  In  Scotland, 
as  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  there  is  far  more 
division  of  labour  than  in  South  Wales ;  and  the 
hewer  devotes  himself  almost  entirely  to  getting  down 
the  coal,  other  men  being  provided  for  breaking, 
cleaning  and  filling  the  coal  into  the  trams  and  for 
setting  props,  effecting  repairs  and  laying  tram 
rails.  The  South  Wales  hewer  rather  prides  him- 
self on  being  able  to  do  all  these  various  tasks,  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  providing  some  variety 
in  the  work.  As  regards  repair  work,  it  is,  how- 
ever, mainly  different  physical  conditions  which 
necessitate  a  different  practice,  as  it  is  necessary  in 
South  Wales  for  the  hewer  to  keep  a  constant  watch 
on  the  roof  and  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  take 
measures  for  his  own  safety.  The  long  price  lists 
of  South  Wales  are  not,  therefore,  paralleled  in  other 
coalfields. 

In  Scotland  the  cutting  price  of  coal  is  not  usually 
quoted  as  a  standard  rate,  alwajm  at  a  giv^i  levdi 
for  each  seam  or  district  of  a  colliery,  and  to  which 
the  percentage  in  force  for  the  time  being  is  added. 
The  Scotch  practice  is  to  add  the  current  percentage 
to  the  cutting  price  itself,  so  that  instead  of  men's 
minds  being  fixed  on  the  percentage  as  50  or  60,  etc., 
above  standard  they  have  to  remember  that  the 
cutting  rate  now  stands  at  Is.  7d.  or  Is.  9d.,  etc. 
All  the  calculations  of  wages  are  thus  made  directly, 
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and  no  percentage  is  added  on  the  W8^  tickets. 
It  is  possible,  and  often  necessary,  to  get  at  the  stand- 
ard in  a  Scotch  pit  by  a  little  calculation.  Thus,  if 
the  cutting  price  is  Is.  9d.,  and  wages  are  80  per  cent, 
above  standard,  the  standard  itself  for  that  seam  is 

-—  X  ls.9d.  =  -  X  21d.  =  Ufd.  per  ton. 

The  cutting  rates  in  Scotland  are  generally  adjusted 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  be  equivalent  to  a  standard 
or  basis  of  48.  per  day  for  hewers,  whilst  day-w€tge 
men  are  on  a  basis  of  3s.  6d.  or  3s.  9d. 

Variety  of  earnings  as  between  different  collieries 
exists  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  checked  in  Scotland  by 
the  system  of  a  "  common  "  or  "  field  "  price,  for  a 
district  or  coalfield  embracing  a  number  of  collieries, 
which  the  miners  insist  upon  as  providing  the  mini- 
mum earnings  for  the  district,  and  which  defines  the 
lowest  figure  acceptable  for  the  cutting  price  of  any 
seam  in  the  district.  Thus,  if  the  minimum  of 
average  daily  earnings  in  a  district  is  fixed  by  the 
miners  at  46.  per  day  as  standard,  it  is  an  accepted 
policy  that  no  colliery  can  be  allowed  to  fix  a  price 
for  cutting  coal  which  shows  a  lower  average  of 
earnings  over  a  period  of  some  months  than  this 
district  minimum.  By  numerous  strikes  the  em- 
ployers have  learnt  that  they  must  accept  this 
principle ;  and  it  has  the  support  of  the  general 
body  of  colliery  proprietors  as  they  realise  that  it 
prevents  newly  opened  mines  or  seams  undercuttiug 
them  in  the  market  by  getting  cheaper  labour. 
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The  Scotch  system  of  the  **  common  price " 
appears  to  be  a  half-way  stage  to  the  elaborate 
"  county  average  "  system  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland shortly  to  be  described.  It  has  the  great 
advantage  that  in  Scotland  it  is  by  no  means  so  hard 
as  in  South  Wales  to  change  a  cutting  price  once  it 
has  proved  to  work  out  unfairly  to  owners  or  men, 
because  there  is  a  recognised  standard  of  minimum 
earnings  in  a  district ;  and  although  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  variety  at  different  coUieries  m  earnings 
above  the  minimum,  the  workmen  will  not  be  unrea- 
sonable about  lowering  the  cutting  price  if  the 
earnings  are  very  much  above  the  minimum.  This 
"  common  price  "  is,  of  course,  only  a  minimum  of 
average  earnings,  and  not  an  indimdval  minimum 
such  as  was  established  afterwards  at  a  lower 
figure  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Act. 

Movement  in  South  Wales  for  Unification 

of  Price  Lists 

A  new  policy  on  the  lines  of  the  Scotch  "  common 
price  "  system  is  being  tried  by  the  South  Wales 
Miners'  Federation  in  regard  to  new  price  lists, 
whether  in  new  coUieries,  or  in  new  seams  that  are 
being  opened  in  old  pits.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  price  list  to  the  local  lodge, 
supported  by  the  miners'  agent  of  the  district,  it 
was  arranged  that  from  October  1,  1913  onwards, 
no  new  price  lists  should  be  fixed  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation, 
which  in  effect  means  centralising  the  negotiations. 
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There  was  also  adopted  a  uniform  basis  for  new 
price  lists  intended  to  be  everywhere  adopted  as  the 
irreducible  minimum  which  the  Federation  would 
allow  miners  to  work  for.  The  very  difieient 
conditions  of  different  seams  render  it  almost  impos- 
sible, however,  to  ensure  exact  equality  of  earning 
power  to  the  miners  under  different  new  price 
lists  ;  so  that  the  Federation  are  thrown  back  upon 
requiring  that  the  day  wage  for  colliers  shall  be  the 
same  in  each  price  list.  The  cutting  price  of  coal 
and  the  various  rates  for  dead  work  would  then  be 
fixed  so  as  to  bring  the  earnings  by  piece-work  to  a 
figure  which,  for  a  man  of  average  skill,  would  be  at 
least  equal  to,  and  generally  slightly  more  than,  the 
day  wage  rate.  It  is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  get 
absolute  uniformity  of  new  price  lists,  but  merely  an 
approximation  thereto  by  getting  uniform  rates 
of  time  wages  for  any  work  which  is  paid  by  time. 

There  is  much  doubt,  however,  whether  the  South 
Wales  Miners'  Federation  will  be  able  to  achieve  its 
object,  at  any  rate,  by  the  present  movement.  It 
has,  indeed,  set  itself  a  hard  task  by  adopting  a  day 
wage  for  colliers  higher  than  that  paid  under  most 
of  the  existing  price  lists.  This  means  that  every 
price  list  now  negotiated,  and  there  are  several 
dozen  being  negotiated,  or  hkely  to  want  negotiating 
very  shortly,  will  be  hotly  disputed  by  the  coUiery 
owners.  Each  particular  owner  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  of  the  Coal  Owners'  Association, 
so  that  a  strike  in  any  particular  locality  could  be 
continued  indefinitely  so  far  as  the  owners  are  con- 
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oemed.  If  only  two  or  three  new  price  lists  were 
being  disputed  the  Miners'  Federation  could  also  keep 
the  men  out  in  those  localities  indefinitely,  and 
might,  therefore,  enforce  these  claims ;  but  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  the  Miners'  Federation  to 
keep  men  on  strike  for  a  long  period  in  forty  or  fifty 
different  mines.  Its  only  weapon  would  be  a  general 
strike  throughout  the  whole  South  Wales  coalfield  ; 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  go  to 
this  length  upon  this  particular  issue.  If  the  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  recognised  it  would  seem  that  the  only 
practicable  means  is  to  demand  a  moderate  day 
wage,  so  that  the  task  resolves  itself  for  the  next 
few  years  into  merely  levelling  up  a  few  price  lists 
in  which  the  owners  would  have  obtained  low 
rates,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of  the  Central 
Executive. 

County  Average  System 

The  constant  difficulties  attending  the  fixing,  or 
attempted  alteration  of  price  lists  in  South  Wales 
throws  into  strong  contrast  the  advantages  of  the 
county  average  system  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land. Here  they  have  gone  much  further  than  the 
common-price  rule  prevailing  in  Scotland,  and  have 
established  averages  of  earnings  at  the  standard  rate 
for  each  county,  from  which  the  average  in  each 
district  of  a  colliery  is  not  to  diverge  by  more  than 
5  per  cent,  above  or  below.  The  system  in  the  county 
of  Durham  is  administered  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Durham  Coal  Owners'  and  Miners'  Associationfi, 
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the  object  of  which  is  to  ''  take  into  consideration 
and  determine  local  disputes  arising  at  any  par- 
ticular colliery."  The  *'  county  average  "  is  a  fixed 
figure  ascertained  many  years  ago  for  each  class  of 
workers,  being  in  Durham  4s.  2d.  for  cdl  grades  of 
workers  and  cdl  kinds  of  collieries,  and  in  Northum* 
berland  4s.  9^.  for  steam  coal  collieries,  and 
48.  7|d.  for  soft  coal  collieries.  The  standard 
hewing  prices  and  other  prices  in  each  colliery,  and 
distiict  of  a  colliery,  are  then  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  bring  the  average  earnings  of  that  col- 
liery, or  of  one  of  its  districts,  within  5  per  cent,  of 
the  county  average.  If  the  average  is  more  than 
5  per  cent,  below,  the  workmen  will  apply  to  the 
Joint  Committee ;  if  it  is  more  than  5  per  cent, 
above,  the  owners  will  apply,  unless  they  think  that  a 
reduction  of  earnings  would  meikn  curtailing  the 
necessary  supply  of  labour.  The  procedure  worked 
out  in  Durham  appears  to  me  so  important  that  I 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  several  clauses  of  the 
agreement  here  in  extenao  : — 

"11.  Five  per  cerU.  Margin. — ^Before  any  applica* 
tion  for  an  advance  or  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
hewers  (including  kirvers  and  tub  loaders)  shaU  be 
entertained  it  must,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  12, 
be  cleckrly  shown  that  the  average  wage  earned  by 
the  same  class  of  persons  in  the  seam  (or  portion 
of  a  seam  if  cavilled  separately)  is  at  leaat  5  per 
cent,  above  or  below  the  recognised  county  standard 
rate,  but  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  averages 
the  earnings  of  any  hewears  who  are  paid  an  extra 
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price  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rates  in  consider- 
ation of  their  working  at  night  under  any  special 
arrangement. 

"  Before  any  application  for  an  advance  or  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  any  other  classes  of  workmen 
paid  by  the  piece  shall  be  entertained  it  must  be 
clearly  shown,  if  the  application  relates  to  workmen 
employed  underground  and  paid  by  the  piece,  that 
the  average  wage  earned  by  the  same  class  or  classes 
of  persons  in  the  seam  is  at  least  5  per  cent,  above 
or  below  the  recognised  county  standard  rate,  or 
if  the  application  relates  to  workmen  at  bank  paid 
by  the  piece  that  the  average  wage  earned  by  the 
same  class  or  classes  of  persons  employed  at  the  pit 
is  at  least  5  per  cent,  above  or  below  the  recognised 
county  standard  rate. 

''  12.  Objections  to  Cases. — ^No  demand  from  the 
workmen  at  any  colliery  shall  be  entertained  where, 
within  the  three  pays  suppUed  as  per  Rule  18,  or, 
where  averages  are  not  required,  within  tiie  three 
pays  prior  to  the  day  appointed  for  hearing,  losing 
before  time  or  restriction  of  work  by  the  class  of 
workmen  seeking  the  change  has  been  a  general 
practice.  No  demand  of  either  party  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  if  the  party  submitting  the 
demand  is  not  carrying  out  or  has  within  the  previous 
three  months  failed  to  carry  out  any  county  or  local 
agreement  or  any  previous  decision  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  or  any  award. 

''  l?^  Gounter-Claims. — ^All  applications  by  one 
party  for  advances  or  reducti(»^  of  piece-work  prices 
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shall  entitle  the  other  side  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  prices  paid  to  the  same  class  of  workmen  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  pit,  and  all  applications  for 
advances  or  reductions  of  the  datal  wages  of  any 
workmen  shall  entitle  the  other  side  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  datal  wages  paid  to  workmen  of  the 
same  class  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pit,  pro- 
vided that,  in  either  case,  not  less  than  seven  clear 
days  before  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  a  statement  of  any  counter-claim 
intended  to  be  made,  together  with  a  statement  of 
average  earnings  or  datal  wages  as  provided  for  in 
Rule  18,  shall  be  handed  to  the  manager,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  workmen  of  the  colliery,  and,  in 
the  case  of  hewing  prices,  specifying  the  names  of 
districts  where  the  advances  or  reductions  are  sought. 
The  provisions  of  Rule  11  shall  apply  to  counter- 
claims in  the  same  way  as  to  original  applications. 
"  18.  SUUemerU  of  Average  Earnings  to  be  fwm- 
iahed. — No  request  for  advance,  reduction,  or  revision 
of  piece-work  prices,  or  datal  wages,  shall  be  enter- 
tained unless  a  statement  showing  the  average 
earnings  per  shift,  or  of  the  datal  wages,  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Owners'  or  Work- 
men's side  of  the  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  other  Secretary  at  least  nine  clear  days  before 
the  date  fixed  for  hearing  by  Joint  Conmiittee. 
In  the  case  of  piece-work  the  averages  thus  supplied 
shall  be  those  of  at  least  three  recent  consecutive 
pays  (each  given  sejMifately)  actually  received  by 
the  workmen,  excluding  the  first  and  last  pays  of 
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each  quarter^  and  the  two  pays  immediately  foUow- 
ing  the  date  of  a  decision,  award  or  agreement 
becoming  operative.  The  averages  of  seams,  and 
of  the  districts  where  the  advance,  reduction  or 
revision  is  asked  for,  shall  be  supphed  in  each  case, 
and  also  the  numbers  and  dates  of  the  pays.  The 
Joint  Committee,  in  considering  and  determining 
claims  for  advance  or  reduction  of  piece-work  prices, 
shall  be  guided  by  the  difference  between  the  average 
earnings  of  the  workmen  during  the  pays  for  which 
averages  have  been  supphed  and  the  county  standard 
rate  for  the  clafis  concerned,  and  in  considermg  and 
determining  claims  respecting  datal  wages  shall  be 
guided  by  the  difference  between  the  datal  wage  of 
the  workmen  concerned,  and  the  county  standard 
wage  for  that  class/' 

The  numerous  local  strikes  which  occur  in  South 
Wales  and  other  fields  on  questions  of  price  lists  are 
thus  avoided;  and  it  would  seem  very  desirable 
that  the  system  should  be  widely  extended.  One 
difficulty,  however,  is  that  in  the  newer  coalfields 
most  of  the  colliery  owners  have  their  time  so  f  uUy 
occupied  with  sinking  new  pits,  and  the  multitude 
of  questions  which  attend  the  development  of  a 
col  iery  in  its  early  stages,  that  they  have  not  time 
to  give  to  establishing  complicated  arbitration 
machinery  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole. 
It  would  appear  to  be  most  desirable  that  a  director 
of  each  of  the  larger  colliery  companies  should  special- 
ise on  employment  and  labojur  questions,  and  leave 
them  less  in  the  hands  of  an  overworked  pit  manager. 
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There  is  another  movement  on  foot  which  haa  not 
yet,  however,  attained  prominence,  though  it  prob- 
ably will  do  so  in  a  few  years'  time.  I  refer  to  the 
demand  which  is  being  made  by  the  miners  in 
several  districts  that  a  new  standard  basis  should  be 
adopted.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  standard 
rate  of  1879,  involving  the  addition  of  60  per  cent, 
above  standard,  is  somewhat  archaic  ;  and  the 
further  fact  that  there  are  also  standards  of  1877 
to  1888  in  use  which,  of  course,  each  require  a  difEer- 
ent  percentage,  gives  reasonableness  to  the  proposal 
that  a  new  standard  should  be  adopted.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  this  should  be  uniform  throughout  a  large 
area  if  not  throughout  the  whole  country  ;  and  that 
it  should  be  upon  a  higher  level  than  any  of  the 
existing  standards,  so  that  the  standard  itself  should 
form  the  minimum.  At  present  under  the  above 
conciliation  agreements,  the  minimum  stands  at 
anything  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  above  standard. 

Theoretically,  there  is  everything  to  be  said  for  a 
new  and  uniform  standard.  It  would  simphfy 
conciliation  agreements,  and  for  a  short  time,  at  any 
rate,  would  somewhat  simplify  the  calculation  of 
wages.  It  is  unlikely,  however^  that  the  direct 
merits  of  the  change  will  be  the  real  motives  for 
advocating  or  opposing  it.  At  present  the  em- 
ployers absolutely  and  unanimously  object  to  any 
change.  They  evidently  fear  that  it  will  be  used  as 
a  kind  of  ''  stalking  horse  "  for  obtaining  an  actual 
increase  of  money  wages.  The  men  at  large,  having 
become  accustomed  to  high  percentages  above  stan- 
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dard,  may  think  themselves  ill  used  if  they  have  only 
5  or  10  per  cent,  above  standard,  although  it  really 
means  the  same  or  more  money  than  60  per  cent, 
above  standard  now  does.  Again,  it  is  customary 
to  make  advances  in  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of 
5  per  cent,  of  the  standard ;  but,  if  for  example^ 
the  standard  day  wage  is  raised  from  5s.  to  7s.,  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent,  would  really  mean  getting  a 
lai^r  increase  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  old  standard. 
The  psychological  advantage  of  the  change  appears^ 
therefore,  to  be  all  in  the  direction  of  sti£Eening  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  workmen ;  consequently 
we  may  expect  that  the  proposal  will  not  be  coimten- 
anoed  at  all  by  the  employers,  unless  possibly  under 
a  long-term  agreement. 

In  the  course  of  many  years  such  a  change  will 
no  doubt  be  made,  and  with  the  further  spread  of 
education,  the  grounds  of  the  employers'  objections 
will  be  decreased.  The  experienced  hewer  is  already 
unusually  competent  at  arithmetic,  and  understands 
percentages  a  good  deal  better  than  most  college 
students,  as  I  know  by  practical  experience.  At  the 
same  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners,  f)arti- 
cularly  those  newly  arrived  from  other  trades,  have 
learnt  too  little  arithmetic  to  fully  grasp  the  mean- 
ing and  the  facts  of  the  change  of  standard.  Recent 
improvements  of  teaching,  and  the  continued  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  will  gradually  make  it  evident 
that  the  change,  when  made,  should  be  merely  for 
the  sake  of  arithmetical  convenience  and  apart 
from  any  bargain  in  the  actual  rate  of  money  wages. 


CHAPTER  XV 

SAFETY    IN    MINES 

Accidents  in  Mines 

The  dangers  whioh  attend  the  coal-minerB'  work  are 
of  several  different  kinds,  and  unless  the  most 
strenuous  and  constant  precautions  to  prevent 
accidents  are  taken  both  by  the  management  of 
the  mines  and  by  individual  miners,  the  hazard  to 
life  and  limb  is  greater  than  in  any  other  occupation. 
The  attention  of  the  public  at  large  is  arrested  by  a 
great  disaster,  like  the  recent  explosion  at  Seng- 
henydd ;  but  it  is  not  generally  realised  how 
dangerous  is  coal  mining  from  a  variety  of  causes 
other  than  explosions.  The  tragedy  of  the  mines 
is  familiar  enough,  however,  to  anyone  living  in  a 
colliery  district.  Small  accidents  are  frequently 
happening  to  one's  friends  and  neighbours  who  are 
miners,  and  now  and  again  someone  in  the  village 
is  seriously  injured — ^perhaps  disabled  for  life.  In 
the  local  newspapers  of  the  coalfield  one  sees  almost 
every  day  grim  little  notices  like  the  following  : — 

Thomas  Morris,  single,  collier,  of  Winifred 
Road,  Skewen,  was  killed  at  No.  7  Pit  of  the 
Main  Collieries  at  Skewen  early  this  morning. 
Deceased  was  buried  under  a  fall  of  about 
two  tons  of  coal. 

365 
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If  the  reader  will  think  of  the  bereavements  that 
these  accidents  entail,  the  Government  statistics 
will  have  some  meaning.  They  will  tell  what 
suffering  is  caused  by  the  winning  of  coal — ^much  of 
it  avoidable,  as  I  shall  point  out. 

A  complete  return  of  all  accidents  which  injure 
any  person  so  as  to  disable  him  for  more  than  seven 
days  must  be  made  each  year  to  the  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  and  these  figures  are 
collated  and  published  in  the  General  Report  on 
Mines  and  Quarries.  From  Part  1 1  can  quote  some 
interesting  figures  which  illustrate  the  number  and 
kinds  of  accidents  which  occur,  and  they  are  set  out 
in  the  table  on  p.  367.  Since  the  statistics  for  1913 
include  the  most  disastrous  explosion  ever  known  in 
this  country,  that  of  Senghenydd,  in  which  439  lives 
were  lost,  I  will  quote  also  the  figures  for  1912.  In 
passing  I  would  like  to  say  that  these  General 
Reports  on  Mines  and  Quarries,  especially  Parts  I 
and  II,  should  be  far  more  widely  read  than  they  are 
at  present.  Part  I  contains  mainly  tables  of 
statistics.  Part  11  contains  the  interesting  and 
informative  matter  describing  certain  accidents  and 
their  causes,  giving  comparisons  of  death-rates  and 
explanation  of  new  regulations,  and  so  forth.  They 
can  be  had  through  any  bookseller  for  a  few  pence 
each. 
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PEBSONS  KIUiBD  AND  INJURED  IN  AND  ABOUT 

GOAL  BONBS 

1912.  1913. 

Killed.  Injured.     Killed.  Injund. 
Biploalons  124 


PaUs  of  Onmnd 
At  Working  Faoe 
On  Roads  while  repairing 

or  enlarging. 
On  Roads  while  otherwise 

working  or  passing 
In  shafts 

Bbaft  Aoddenta 

Overwinding   . 

Ropee  or  Chains  breaking 

Whilst  ascending  or  des 

oending  by  maohinery 
Falling  down  shaft  . 
Things  falling  down  shaft 
Misoellaneous,  etc.    . 


146        462 


181 


— Undfliigioinid 
By  ExpIoBives 
Suffocation  by  Natural 

uases  •         •         . 
By  Underground  Fires 
Irruptions  of  Water. 
Haulage  (a)  Ropes  or 
Chains  breaking 
(h)  Run  over  or  crushed 
by  Trams  or  Tubs : — 
Mechanieal  Haulage 
Horse  Haulage 
Hand  Haulage 
Runaway  Trams  or  Tubs  . 
(e)  Other  Haulage  Accidents 


667        68,186        680        68,004 
368      42,368       401        49,311 

112        6,664       136         6,636 


90        6,226        79 
7  47  4 


71 

4 
3 

0 
19 

8 
31 


8 
1 
1 

23 

(190) 
86 
66 
14 
36 


806 

71 

2 

60 

28 

204 

630 


880       84,088 
23  236 


8 
8 
2 

190 

(21,223) 

8,486 

11,034 

6,179 

624 

14,183 


16 
2 

14 
29 
14 
23 


6 

26 
9 

8 

(214) 
83 
61 
16 
64 
29 


6,172 
76 


48 
6 

96 

24 

196 

466 


400      100,484 
30  263 


11 

10 

6 

191 

(26,862) 

4,272 

14,026 

6,896 

^668 

17,940 
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TABLE.— CanUnued. 


1912. 

1913. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Electricity 

7 

18 

13 

34 

By  Machinery     . 

10 

471 

17 

600 

Sundries     .... 

GO 

48,644 

60 

65,628 

TOTAL  UNDERGROUND 

1401 

139;a08 

1,680 

168^184 

TOTAL  ON  SURFACE 

175 

11,444 

178 

18,705 

By  Machinery 

39 

688 

28 

822 

Boiler  Explosions     . 

— 

14 

— 

20 

On  Railways,  Sidings,  or 

Tramways : 

(78) 

(3,886) 

(81) 

(4,102) 

While  engaged  in  moving 

Wagons 

20 

1,319 

19 

1,600 

While  engaged  in  coupling 

or  uncoupling  wagons    . 

3 

196 

6 

271 

Run    over   while    passing 

along  or  across  Railways 

or  Tramways 

14 

139 

24 

208 

Crushed  between  Wagons 

and  Structures 

8 

600 

14 

440 

In  other  ways 

[83 

1,632 

18 

1,683 

Electricity 

4 

16 

3 

19 

Miscellaneous  . 

64 

6,842 

61 

8,742 

Gross  Totals 

1,276 

150^662 

1,753 

177489 

Gross  Totals,  1911 

1,265 

166,616 

The  totals  of  the  principal  classes  of  accidents  are 
shown  in  heavy  type  and  these  totals  are  sub- 
divided in  the  figures  beneath  them  in  smaU  type. 
Amongst  the  injured  are  included  only  cases  of 
accidents  which  disable  the  man  for  more  than 
seven  days.  Accidents  are  included  in  the  "  surface  " 
group  if  they  occur  anywhere  in  and  about  the 
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surface  works  of  a  coUiery,  including  washing  and 
screening  plant,  coking  ovens,  tramways,  and 
private  branch  railways.  The  classification  and 
persons  included  are  the  same  as  in  the  statistics  of 
the  numbers  of  persons  employed  above  and  below 
ground. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  four  principal 
classes,  '*  falls  of  ground  "  cause  the  largest  niunber 
of  deaths  and  a  very  large  number  of  injuries. 
Fortunately  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  total  of 
killed  and  injured  is  not  so  large  in  this  class  as  it 
is  in  the  cases  of  explosions  and  of  shaft  accidents. 
If  we  take  the  average  of  a  number  of  explosions, 
about  half  the  persons  involved  are  killed. 

By  reading  the  reports  of  the  chief  inspectors  of 
the  eight  inspection  districts  into  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  divided,  which  are  issued  separately 
each  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accidents  are  due 
to  the  most  various  causes,  some  of  them  apparently 
quite  unforeseeable.  The  impression  is  left,  how- 
ever, that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  accidents 
are  preventable.  In  some  cases  they  are  clearly 
traceable  to  the  colliery  management  having  failed 
to  comply  with  certain  requirements  of  the  Mines 
Acts,  or  Home  Office  regulations.  In  many  cases 
it  appears  that  the  workman  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  statutory  regulations  or  with  the  rules  of 
management  of  the  coUiery.  In  a  few  cases  pure 
rashness  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  workman 
is  responsible.  It  is  marvellous  how  some  men  will 
risk  their  lives  to  save  themselves  a  little  trouble. 
2a 
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Such  men  when  detected  taking  risks  should  be 
most  severely  dealt  with,  as  they  are  often  not  only 
a  danger  to  themselves  but  to  a  large  number  of 
their  fellow-workmen.  The  important  fact  is,  ho^v- 
ever,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  are  of 
a  preventable  character,  if  the  regulations  and  well 
understood  precautions  are  properly  carried  out.  I 
shall  consider  later  in  this  chapter  how  the  more 
thorough  inspection  of  mines  may  be  expected  to 
decrease  the  number  of  serious  accidents. 


Decrease  of  Mining  Mortality 

Serious  as  is  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  in  our  mines 
at  the  present  day  the  conditions  show  a  great 
improvement  on  those  prevailing  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  and  a  vast  improvement  as  compared  with  the 
shocking  mortality  of  a  hundred  years  ago  when 
miners'  lives  were  of  little  accoimt.  I  am  chiefly 
concerned  to  show  the  progress  which  the  applica- 
tion of  legislation  to  safety  in  mines  has  already 
effected,  because  it  shows  the  elBficacy  of  such  legis- 
lation and  proves  conclusively  that  with  increasing 
stringency  of  the  law  and  better  inspection,  improved 
conditions  have  been  brought  about.  There  is  thus 
every  hope  that  legislation,  still  better  considered 
and  enforced  by  a  largefr  staff  of  inspectors,  will 
prevent  a  great  many  of  the  accidents  which  still 
unhappily  occur.  As  the  number  of  employees  in 
mines  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  it  will  be  well  to  study  a  death-rate  table 
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representing  the  number  of  persons  who  have  died 
from  accidents  in  or  about  mines  each  year  per 
thousand  persons  employed.  A  complete  table  of 
this  kind  is  given  in  the  Home  Office  Report.^  and 
I  quote  from  it  here  the  average  death-rates  for 
every  period  of  five  years  : — 

DEATH-RATES  IN  MINES  FROM  DIFFERENT   CAUSES 


Year. 

Underground  Workers  taken  separately. 

Surface 

Eicplo- 
sions  of 

Fire- 
damp or 
Ooaldust. 

Falls 

of 

Ground. 

202 

Shaft 
Acci- 
dents. 

Miscell- 
aneous. 

AU 
Causes 
Under- 
ground. 

Workers 
taken 
separ- 
ately. 

1861-65 

1-28 

1^80 

'56 

616 

101 

186&-1860 

1-23 

186 

•90 

•66 

4-63 

•99 

1861-66 

-62 

1-71 

•67 

•79 

3-79 

111 

1866-70 

116 

168 

•53 

•73 

4-00 

1^26 

1871-75 

•62 

121 

•44 

•67 

2-74 

•90 

1876-80 

•81 

1-32 

•32 

•60 

271 

•86 

1881-86 

•41 

Ml 

•26 

•53 

231 

•86 

1886-90 

•31 

102 

•20 

•52 

2^04 

•91 

1891-95 

•24 

•80 

•19 

47 

170 

•83 

1896-1900 

•12 

•79 

•13 

•46 

1-47 

•80 

1901-06 

•12 

•76 

•12 

•42 

1-41 

•80 

1906-10 

•24 

•76 

•11 

•48 

1-69 

•74 

1911 

•04 

•72 

•12 

•42 

1-31 

•73 

1912 

•14 

•66 

•09 

•39 

1-27 

•81 

1913 

•51 

•68 

•11 

•44 

1.74 

•79 

Looking  first  of   all  at  the  death-rate  from  all 
causes  underground,  we  see  that  this  has  fallen  from 

^  Fkrt  II  (1913),  p.  148. 
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an  average  in  1851-55  of  5- 15  to  as  low  as  1-41  in 
1901-05.  There  was  a  slight  increase  during  the 
next  five  years  to  1-59,  and  in  the  last  three  years 
the  figure  was  approximately  the  same,  although 
1912  had  the  lowest  death-rate  ever  recorded.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  see  how  this  total  death-rate 
is  made  up  in  the  four  principal  classes.  Falls  of 
ground  are  responsible  for  more  deaths  than  ex- 
plosions. In  both  classes  there  has  been  a  great 
diminution  of  death-rate  progressively  in  the  falls 
of  ground  group,  but  not  so  regularly  in  the  explo- 
sives group  because  of  the  effect  upon  the  death-rate 
of  individual  big  explosions.  Comparing  the  average 
of  1906-10  with  the  average  of  1851-65,  we  find  that 
the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  in  the  different 
classes  as  follows  : — 


Explosions 

FaUs  of  ground 

Shaft  accidents 

Miscellaneous 

All  causes  underground 

Surface  workers 


by  81  per  cent. 

by  63 

by  92 

by  14 

by  69 

by  27 


The  reduction  has  been  enormous  in  regard  to  shaft 
accidents  and  explosions,  and  the  mortality  from 
falls  of  ground  also  shows  a  very  striking  diminu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  reduced  death-rate 
is  not  entirely  or  even  mainly  due  to  safety  legisla- 
tion and  better  inspection,  .but  mainly  to  the  in- 
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creased  education  and  intelligence  of  the  workman. 
Whilst  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  very  great 
change  in  this  respect,  and  one  which  would 
undoubtedly  reduce  the  number  of  accidents,  this 
certainly  cannot  be  the  main  cause  of  the  diminu- 
tion. The  reduction  of  accidents  to  surface  workers 
and  in  the  miscellaneous  group  may  well  be  accounted 
for  very  largely  by  the  increased  education  of  the 
workman,  but  this  percentage  is  relatively  small 
compared  with  the  three  classes  of  accidents  against 
which  legislation  has  been  prmcipally  directed. 

Mining  Mortality  in  other  Countries 

It  will  be  highly  instructive  to  compare  the 
mortaUty  in  mines  experienced  in  recent  years  in 
this  coimtry  with  that  recorded  by  the  Government 
statistics  of  the  other  principal  coal-producing 
countries.  For  that  purpose  I  have  prepared  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  mortality  per 
thousand  employed  in  the  United  States  and  the 
principal  European  coal-producing  countries  com- 
pared with  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  first 
column  is  given  the  average  mortality  of  the  fifteen 
years  ending  1911  and  the  next  three  columns  give 
quinquennial  averages  for  the  same  period.  The 
first  column  gives  us  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
safety  of  mines  in  the  different  countries,  averaging 
out  the  effects  of  great  explosions.  The  three 
columns  of  the  five-year  averages  give  us  a  pretty 
good  indication  as  to  whether  the  mortality  in  the 
mines  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease. 
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FOREIGN  DEATH-RATES  IN  MINES 


1887- 

1897- 

1902- 

1907- 

1911. 

1901. 

1906. 

19X1. 

United  Kingdom    . 

1-32 

1-30 

1-28 

1-39 

United  States 

3-31 

2-89 

3-26 

3-79 

Germany     . . 

2-21 

2-35 

1-95 

2-34 

France 

1-52 

1-21 

2-28 

108 

Belgium 

1-03 

1-09 

100 

lOO 

Austria 

1-28 

1-43 

1-24 

118 

Natal 

4-84 

5-29 

3-94 

5-28 

India 

0-90 

0-65 

0-86 

119 

Several  very  interesting  facts  emerge  from  an 
examination  of  this  table.  The  highest  mortality 
is  in  the  mines  in  Natal,  where  the  very  large 
majority  of  underground  employees  are  Kaffirs  and 
other  natives.  The  next  highest  is  the  United 
States.  Here  the  five-year  averages  show  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  a  most  significant  character, 
which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
increase  of  deep  mining,  but  mainly  to  the  growing 
use  of  electricity  for  haulage  work  underground 
and  machine  coal-cutting.  The  figiu:6  is  very  high, 
but  human  life  is  valued  lightly  in  the  States. 
Germany  comes  next  on  the  list,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  next,  followed  by  Austria,  whilst  Belgium 
has  the  lowest  rate  of  mortality  of  any  European 
country.  The  figure  for  India  is  remarkably  low, 
but  the  quinquennial  figures  show  a  progressive 
increase  which  may  be  due  either  to  the  extension 
of  deep  mining  or  possibly  to  an  improvement  in 
the  completeness  of  the  returns.     The  exceptionally 
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low  figure  of  0-65  for  a  five-year  average  certainly 
suggests  that  not  all  the  accidents  were  returned. 
The  figure  for  Belgium  is  remarkably  low  for  a 
country  where  the  mines  are  so  deep,  and  reflects 
credit  upon  the  mine  engineers  and  the  legal  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  workers.  In  Austria 
we  note  a  progressive  improvement,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  Germany  or  of  our  own  country. 


Orowih  of  Safety  Legislation 

The  improvement  in  the  safety  of  mines  recorded 
by  the  statistics  from  1861  in  this  country  and  from 
later  dates  in  other  countries,  has  been  achieved 
mainly  by  a  continuously  growing  body  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  of  both  the  mine  management  and 
the  miners  almost  innumerable  precautions.  Safety 
legislation  has  become  exceedingly  technical,  and 
only  a  slight  idea  can  be  given  here  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  various  rules.  The  various  provisions 
of  the  present  law  can,  however,  be  appreciated  in 
their  true  perspective  with  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  safety  legislation  ;  for  it  is  generally  true 
that  the  rules  most  necessary  and  efficacious  in 
preventing  the  commonest  serious  accidents  have 
been  adopted  first. 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  pumping  and  to  winding  machinery, 
led  to  very  extensive  developments  in  coal  mining. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  many 
serious  explosions   took   place ;    and  in   1813  the 
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Sunderland  Association,  with  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke 
as  president,  was  formed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
colliery  accidents,  and  to  devise  means  for  their 
prevention.  Previously  to  1814  it  was  not  custo- 
mary to  hold  inquests  on  miners  killed  underground. 
It  was  at  the  invitation  of  this  philanthropic  body 
that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  devoted  attention  to 
explosions  and  invented  his  famous  safety  lamp. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  first  safety  lamp,  for 
Humboldt  in  1750,  and  Dr.  Clanny  in  1815,  had 
invented  similar  appliances  which  had  met  with 
more  or  less  success.  The  Davy  lamp,  while  it 
undoubtedly  reduced  the  risk  of  colliery  explosions, 
did  not  prevent  their  occurrence,  and  in  1835  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  ''  to  inquire  into  the  nature,  cause,  and 
extent  of  those  lamentable  catastrophes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  and  suggesting  the  means  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar  fatal  accidents." 
The  Committee  made  a  number  of  suggestions,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal : — 

(a)  Adequate  ventilation. 
(6)  The  use  of  safety  lamps. 

(c)  The  preparation  of  complete  and  correct  plans 

of  all  collieries. 

(d)  The  better  education  of  miners. 

(e)  The  appointment   of   competent   and   trust- 

worthy officials. 

(/)  The  enforcing  of  discipline. 
Little  of  practical  effect  was  done,  however,  till  1842. 
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Enquiries  made  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
Factory  Acts  were  extended  to  the  hardships  of 
women  and  children  employed  underground.  Many 
women  and  girls  were  found  employed  dragging 
loaded  trams  along  narrow  roadways,  often  going  on 
all  fours  in  a  kind  of  harness  ;  or  they  had  to  carry 
heavy  baskets  of  coal  up  the  shafts  on  slippery  ladd^s 
in  small  pits  where  there  was  no  winding  gear,  and 
many  fell.  At  the  instance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a 
Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1840  to  inquire 
into  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons 
in  mines  and  quarries,  and  it  proved  that  children 
of  five  years  old  and  upwards  were  employed  under- 
ground and  constantly  being  injured,  and  that  the 
presence  of  young  women  in  the  mines  led  to  gross 
immorality.  The  revolting  revelations  of  the  report 
were  a  great  shook  to  the  public,  and  led  to  the 
immediate  passing  of  the  Act  of  1842,  which  wholly 
prohibited  the  employment  of  women  and  girls 
underground,  and  of  boys  under  ten  years  old. 
Other  safety  provisions  of  this  first  of  the  more 
important  Mines  Acts  were  the  limitation  of  the 
apprenticeship  period  to  eight  years,  the  prohibition 
of  persons  under  fifteen  years  old  being  left  in  charge 
of  winding  engines,  and  the  appointment  of  inspec- 
tors.  That  it  was  necessary  in  1842  to  prohibit 
mine  owners  leaving  the  Uvee  of  scores  of  men  in  the 
care  of  a  boy  under  fifteen  years  old  in  charge  of  an 
engine  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  horrible  conditions 
still  prevailing  in  some  of  the  mines.  The  appoint* 
ment  of  inspectors  was  furiously  opposed,  and  their 
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powers  of  inspecting  underground  were  unfortunately 
not  made  sufficiently  definite  in  the  Act. 

Only  one  inspector,  Mr.  Tremenheere,  was 
appointed,  and  his  name  deserves  all  honour  for 
the  zealous  way  in  which  he  discharged  his  difficult 
duties.  His  first  report  appeared  in  1844,  and  in 
succeeding  atmual  reports  he  dealt  not  only  with  the 
causes  of  accidents  in  the  mines,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  Act,  but  also  in  a  faithful  and  interesting  manner 
with  the  social  conditions  of  the  people  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry.  His  work  followed  a  useful 
report  by  the  Midland  Mining  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  after  extensive  riots  in  the  Midland 
coalfields.  This  Commission  discovered  a  whole 
series  of  grievances  connected  with  the  "  truck  " 
and  "  butty  "  systems,  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  the 
frequency  of  accidents.  So  difficult  was  it  for  one 
inspector  to  enforce  the  simple  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1842,  that  Mr.  Tremenheere  found  that  women 
were  actually  still  being  employed  underground  in 
South  Wales  in  1861. 

A  number  of  serious  colliery  accidents  happened 
about  this  time,  and  a  Commission  consisting  of  three 
well-known  scientists,  Messrs.  Michael  Faraday, 
Charles  Lyell,  and  Lyon  Playfair,  was  appointed  to 
report  on  their  causes.  In  1845  Messrs.  Lyon,  Play- 
fair  and  De  la  B^che  were  asked  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  and  action  of  mifie  gases,  and  to  suggest 
preventives.  Public  opinion  was  now  thoroughly 
roused,  and  a  general  desire  was  expressed  for  the 
safer  working  of  coal  mines.     Between   1846  ajid 
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1849  the  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  loudly 
demanded  the  appointment  of  a  stronger  sta£f  of 
mines  inspectors,  a  demand  which  they  have  con- 
tinued to  advance  ever  since.  The  results  of  the 
numerous  enquiries  into  individual  disasters  which 
had  been  made  were  apparently  not  satisfactory ; 
and  in  1849  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  investigated  firedamp  explosions  and  their 
causes ;  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  two 
valuable  special  reports  on  the  ventilation  of  mines. 
In  1850  was  passed,  after  much  opposition,  '^  an 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Inspection  of  Coal  Mines  in 
Great  Britain."  The  inspectors  were  given  rights 
of  free  admittance  to  all  parts  of  a  colliery,  of  calling 
for  correct  plans  of  workings,  to  question  and  notify 
the  management  regarding  defects,  and  to  report 
to  the  Home  Office.  Owners  were  required  to  give 
notice  of  all  fatal  accidents  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  coroners  to  give  two  days'  notice  of  inquests ; 
the  object  being  to  enable  inspectors  to  fully  investi- 
gate accidents  and  attend  inquests.  Accurate 
plans  of  mines  were  required  to  be  kept,  and  to  be 
submitted  when  required  to  the  inspectors  for  exam- 
ination. This  Act  is  a  landmark  in  mining  law,  for 
it  provided  the  basis  of  the  system  of  inspection 
which  has  since  been  so  much  extended  and  strength- 
ened ;  and  secured  the  means  of  thoroughly  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  fatal  accidents. 

By  1853  there  were  six  regular  inspectors  at 
work,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Tremenheere ;  but  the 
mere   appointment   of    inspectors   did  not  suffice 
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to  prevent  colliery  accidentB.     In  1852  and  again 
in  1853  new  Select  Committees  were  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  questions  of  mine  ventilation,  manage- 
ment,   and    inspection.     The    Second    Committee, 
which  reported  in  1864,  recommended  the  drafting 
of  rules  for  the  safe  management  of  mines  and  the 
adoption  of  various  appliances  and  arrangements 
for  securing  the  safety  of  the  miners.     In  1855  was 
passed  an  Act  to  further  strengthen  the  law   in 
regard  to  inspection  and  notification  of  accidents, 
which  embodied  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  and  contained  the  first  code  of  General 
Rules.     The  latter  required  the  provision  of  adequate 
ventilation  (but  did  not  define  it),  also  the  fencing 
and  lining  of  shaits,  means  of  signalling  up  and  down 
a  shaft,  and  the  provision  of  an  indicator  for  the 
winding  engine-man  of  the  position  of  the  cage  in  the 
shaft,  chiefly  to  prevent  the  terribly  frequent  accident 
of  overwinding.     Without  this  device  the  cage,  when 
wound  up  against  the  pulley  wheel,  is  broken  off  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  instantly  killing  the 
occupants.     The  opposition  to  this  Act  had  been 
organised  in  a  skilful  and  determined  manner  by  the 
colliery  proprietors,   and  workmen   and  reformers 
supporting  them   were   bitterly  disappointed  with 
what  they  regarded  as  a  "  Masters'  Act." 

The  agitation  therefore  continued,  and  with  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  as  one  of  the  leaders,  it  became 
more  successful,  so  that  in  1860  another  Act  for  the 
Regulation  and  Inspection  of  Mines  was  passed. 
This  measure  repealed  the  Act  of  1842,  except  the 
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clauses  prohibiting  the  underground  employment  of 
females,  and  enacted  a  number  of  new  provisions. 
The  limit  of  age  of  boy  labour  was  raised  to  12  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  boys  between  10  and  12  who 
had  obtained  a  certificate  of  competency  in  reading 
and  writing,  or  of  school  attendance.  The  qualify- 
ing age  for  persons  controlling  steam  was  raised 
from  15  to  18  years.  The  number  of  General  Rules 
was  increased  from  eight  to  fifteen,  and  important 
new  provisions  were  included  requiring  the  fencing 
off  of  dangerous  and  gassy  parts  of  the  mine,  the 
examination  and  locking  of  safety  lamps,  and  the 
putting  of  boreholes  in  advance  of  a  heading 
approaching  old  work'ngs,  so  as  to  avoid  sudden 
inundation  by  accumulated  water.  This  Act  also 
sanctioned  the  appointment  of  checkweighers  by 
the  workmen ;  and  altogether  it  marked  a  great 
step  forward.  In  1862  an  important  Act  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  working  of  coed  mines  with- 
out two  outlets  from  each  seam,  so  that  if  an  explo- 
sion  wrecked  one  shaft  the  uninjured  men  would  not 
be  hopelessly  entombed. 

Another  epidemic  of  colliery  accidents  now  oc- 
curred, in  one  of  which,  that  of  the  Hartley  CoUieiy, 
204  lives  were  lost.  These  calamities  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  mining  community ;  and  in 
1863  the  Miners'  National  Association  was  founded^ 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  ''  the  interests  of  opera- 
tive miners  as  regards  legislation,  the  inspection  of 
mines,  and  compensation  for  accidents."    In  1864 

'  See  p.  481. 
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the  Aissociation  petitioned  Parliament,  and  in  the 
following  year  another  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  Mines 
Acts.  The  Committee  laboured  during  three  sessions 
and  issued  voluminous  reports,  the  final  one  appear- 
ing in  1867. 

Meanwhile  1866  was  a  particularly  disastrous  year 
for  colliery  explosions,  a  total  of  1,484  Uves  being  lost 
in  the  mines.  Mr.  Kinnaird,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  claimed  that  it  should  be  made  an 
offence  against  the  Mines  Act  if  5  per  cent,  of  gas 
were  found  in  a  mine;  but  this  was  generaUy  derided 
as  a  counsel  of  perfection  ! 

Safety  Legislation 

A  number  of  BUls  embodying  the  Committee's 
recommendations  were  introduced  in  1869,  1870, 
and  1871  ;  but  owing  to  severe  opposition  and  the 
pressiure  of  other  Parliamentary  business,  the 
Grovemment  withdrew  or  blocked  them.  In  1872, 
however,  a  Bill  was  passed  after  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  men  with  the 
Government.  This  Act  is  of  great  importance,  as 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  modem 
legislation  to  secure  safety  in  mines.  It  embodied 
most  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  subsequent 
Acts  have  elaborated  and  enforced  more  adequately. 
The  outstanding  reform  of  1872  is  the  certification  of 
managers.  Henceforward  no  incompetent  man  was 
to  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  the  working  of  a 
mine,  and  competency  was  to  be  certified  by  a 
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board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. Other  important  new  provisions  were  :  the 
daily  inspection  of  the  whole  mine  by  officials  re- 
cognised for  the  purpose  (knoMm  as  firemen  or 
deputies) ;  permission  to  the  workmen  to  appoint 
iwo  of  their  number  to  inspect  all  parts  of  the  mine 
and  report  on  its  condition  ;  strict  regulations  as  to 
the  use  of  explosives  for  blasting  underground  ;  the 
provision  of  refuge-holes  in  the  walls  of  roadways 
where  coal  is  drawn  by  mechanical  traction  ;  more 
rigorous  conditions  as  to  the  use  of  safety  lamps  ; 
and  further  safeguards  for  checkweighers.  With 
the  passing  of  this  Act  the  provisions  of  the  law 
had  become  so  much  more  detailed  and  varied  that 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  staff  of  inspectors. 

The  reforms  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect, 
however.  Between  1872  and  1879  a  number  of 
serious  explosions  occurred,  and  in  the  latter  year 
a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
Mines  Accidents  and  their  prevention.  This  Com- 
mission presented  an  Interim  Report  in  1881,  and 
its  Final  Report  in  1886.  It  established  the  dangers 
of  coal  dust,  in  causing,  or  at  least  assisting  in  the 
propagation  of  explosions ;  and  it  recommended 
the  use  of  high  power  explosives  in  place  of  gun- 
powder for  blasting,  and  electrical  firing  appliances. 
The  Commission  also  advised  the  experimental 
testing  of  lamps  and  oils,  and  the  systematic 
inspection  of  each  mine  by  the  workmen's  repre- 
sentatives under  the  Act  of  1872. 

In    1886    another    Mines    Act    was    passed.    It 
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enacted  that  checkweighers  need  not  necessarily  be 
employees  at  the  mines  to  which  they  are  appointed, 
adjusted  the  law  relating  to  inquests  on  the  victims 
of  mines  accidents,  and  provided  for  special  inquiries 
into  mine  accidents.  This  was  only  a  temporary 
measure  and,  with  the  Act  of  1872,  was  repealed  i& 
the  following  year,  1887,  by  the  C!oal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Act,  which  was  designed  to  give  effect  to  the 
principal  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
Its  main  provisions  were  the  following  : — 

No  boys  under  12  to  be  employed  underground. 

Employment  of  boys  above  12  regulated. 

Extension  of  the  privileges  and  powers  of  check- 
weighers. 

Classification  of  managers  holding  certificates  of 
competency  as  first  and  second  class. 

Raising  of  age  of  engineers  to  22. 

Persons  in  charge  of  minor  machinery  to  be  above 
18. 

Eight  new  General  Rules  prescribed. 

Further  enquiries  were  made  in  1801,  when  another 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  ''  to  inquire  into 
the  effect  of  coal  dust  in  originating  and  extending 
explosions  in  mines,  whether  by  itself  or  in  con- 
junction with  firedamp  ;  and  also  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  practicable  means  of  preventing  or 
mitigating  any  dangers  that  may  arise  from  the 
presence  of  coal  dust  in  mines."  The  Commission 
reported  in  1894 ;  and  in  1896  a  Bill  based  on  the 
Coal  Dust   Commission's   Report   was   introduced 
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and  became  law.  By  thifi  measure  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  empowered  to  retise  and  modify  the 
special  rales  in  use  with  respect  to  the  use  and  storage 
of  explosiyes,  the  use  and  management  of  safety 
libmps,  the  jHrevalence  of  gas  or  coal  dust  in  mines, 
etc.  Workmen  were  secured  the  right  to  represen- 
tation at  arbitrations  concerning  safety  provisions 
in  mines.  The  steady  levelling  iip  of  the  age  Umit 
in  mines  was  carried  one  step  further  in  1900  by  an 
Act  restricting  employment  underground  to  males 
over  thirteen. 

In  1902  the  Home  Office  issued  a  very  compre- 
hensive code  of  general  regulations  prescribing 
the  details  of  safety  precautions  under  the  Acts  in 
force.  These  made  several  important  provisions 
for  safety  in  working  and  management.  A  charac- 
teristic of  recent  mines  legislation  has  been  the 
growing  insistence  on  qualification  of  officialB  by 
education  and  experience.  In  1903  an  Act  amend- 
ing that  at  1897  was  passed.  This  allawed  mcmagers 
to  sub^titiiite  in  part  for  academic  training  a  certain 
period  of  practical  experience.  In  1900  the  '*  Notice 
of  Accidents  Act "  was  passed  in  order  to  require 
the  immediate  notification  to  the  district  inspectors 
of  mine  accidents,  which,  although  not  fatal,  cause 
serious  injury  to  any  one. 

The  most  recent,  and  perhaps  most  useful  and 
exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  health  and  safety  of 
minesy  and  the  administration  of  the  Mines  Act, 
was  made  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Mines 
appointed  in  1906,  and  extended  in  1907.  This  com- 
2b 
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mission  considered  a  variety  of  questions.  The  first 
Report,  published  in  1907  dealtwith  Rescue  Stations 
and  Breathing  Appliances  for  Rescue  Purposes,-  and 
made  recommendations  as  to  how  rescues  could 
most  satisfactorily  be  effected.  A  second  Report, 
issued  in  1909,  dealt  with  Mines  Ventilation,  the 
examination  of  mines,  and  the  causes  and  means  of 
prevention  of  accidents  frosti  falls  of  ground,  under- 
ground haulage,  and  in  shafts.  The  main  conclu- 
sions of  the  Comnussion  may  .be  summarised  as 
follows : 

1.  The  staff  of  mines  inspectors  should  be  con- 

siderably increased. 

2.  Inspection  districts  should  be  rearranged,  and 

the  system  of  inspection  revised.  Practical 
miners  should  be  appointed  cm  the  inspector- 
ate. 

3.  The  respective  responsibilities  of  owners  and 

their  agents  should  be  definitely  fixed. 

4.  Firemen  or  deputies  should   be   qualified   by 

examination  or  experience. 

5.  Inspections  of  mines  should  be  more  regular  and 

more  frequent. 

6.  A   higher  standard   of  ventilation  should   be 

adopted. 

7.  New  ventilation  arrangements  were  suggested. 

8.  .Methods  of  minimising  the  quantity  of  ooal  dust 

in  mines  were  investigated  and  described. 

9.  Precautions  were  devised  for  adoption  during 

shot-firing. 
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10.  Rules  for  the  proper  testing  and  use  of  safety 

lamps,  and  the  effective  timbering  of  mines 
were  recommended. 

11.  Winding-enginemen  should  be  medically  in*- 

spected  regularly,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  work  two  shifts  following. 

12.  The  organisation  of  rescue  stations  and  the 

provision  of  rescue  appliances,  etc.,  in  colliery 
areas  should  be  attempted. 

13.  Kt-head  baths  and  dressing-rooms  should  be 

provided. 

14.  Colliery  plans  should  be  kept  accurate  and 

up-to-date. 

The  third  Report  of  the  Commission,  issued  in  1911, 
dealt  with  various  matters,  including  ventilation  and 
the  treatment  of  pit  ponies. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  this  Commission 
further  important  legislation  has  been  enacted.  In 
1910  an  Act  was  passed  which  empowered  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  order  for  any  district  or  group  of 
mines  the  provision  of  rescue  and  ambulance  appli- 
ances, and  the  organisation  and  training  of  ambu- 
lance and  rescue  brigades.  This  measure  was 
repealed  in  1911,  and  its  provisions  incorporated  in 
the  very  important  general  Act  of  that  year,  which, 
subject  to  the  short  Act  of  1914,  at  present  governs 
the  whole  working  of  coal-mines. 

Cawea  and  Prevention  of  Explosions 

The  foregoing  outline  of  the  efforts  continually 
exerted  during  the  past  hundred  years  to  secure 
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Bafety  in  the  working  oi  coal  mines  will  be  enoagh 
to  prove  the  enormous  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
the  subject.  Including  the  numerous  and  Tolmnin- 
ous  reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees  and  Com- 
missions, the  Mterature  on  safety  in  mines  would  by 
itself  form  a  library  of  no  mean  proportions,  so  that 
I  may  be  pard(med  for  being  unable  to  give  here 
more  than  the  slightest  discussion  of  this  most 
important  subject.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Acts  (1911  and  1914)  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  are  more  or  less  obvious  precautions 
to  secure  safety  in  the  use  of  machinery,  which 
experience  has  shown  it  to  be  neoeasaiy  to  enforce 
by  law ;  but  the  provisions  to  secure  safety  from 
explosions  and  fire  are  of  a  special  character,  and 
are  the  result  of  a  most  extensive  series  of  investiga- 
tions and  inquiries  as  to  how  explosions  and  fires 
are  originated  and  propagated.  I  shaU,  therefore, 
explain  as  best  I  can  in  a  popular  manner  the 
generally  received  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of 
explosions  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  them, 
and  of  mitigating  their  effects  when  unhappily  they 
occur.  This  will  render  clear  the  purpose  of  many 
sections  of  the  Act  of  1911,  and  wiU  enable  us  to 
understand  why  even  the  presen<b  law  is  defective 
in  certain  respects. 

What  is  called  ''  fire-damp  "  is  c^.gas  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  various  hydrocarbons, 
chiefly  methane,  or  **  marsh-gas  " ;  and  it  is  not 
unlike  the  coal  ■  gas  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
except  that  it  has  no  smell.    This  natural  gas  is 
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p^nt  up  in  the  ooal  iteelf  and  in  the  strata  immedir 
aitely  overlying  it,  often  at  great  pressure.  It  is 
given  off  all  over  a  freshly  exposed  surf  ace  of  rock 
or  coal ;  and  accumulations  of  gas  may  occur  in 
fiflsuieB  and  may  be  released  by  slips  and  movements 
of  the  strata  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  coal  or 
rock  in  working  the  mine.  A  considerable  release  of 
gas  in  this  way  at  one  spot>  constitutes  what  is 
termed  a  '*  blower."  When  the  inflanunahle  gaa 
mixes  with  air  only  in  small  proportion  it  does  not 
form  an  exploaive  mixture  ;  but  if  the  gas  reaohM 
mprQ  than  a  certain  percent^ige  it  will  explode  immed* 
lately  it  comes  in  contact  with  any  flame  or  spark. 
If  there  is  a  considerable  further  concentration  of 
gas  the  proportion  of  oxygen  becomes  too  smaU.to 
combine  with  the  gas^  and  it  cannot  explode.  At 
this  strength,  however,  a  man  would  be  immediately 
asphyxiated,  and  there  would  always  be  an  explo- 
sive mixture  where  the  concentrated  gas  meets  a 
current  of  fresh  air. 

The  inethods  of  taking  precautions  against  explo- 
sions are  two-fold  :  first  to  prevent  thp  accumulation 
of  gas  anywhere  in  proportion  strong  enough  to  form 
an  explosive  nuxture,  and  secondly,  in  mines  known 
to  be  ''gassy,"  to  wholly  prevent  the  presenpe  of 
any  naked  flame  or  spark  in  every  part  of  the  mjme 
where  it  is  possible  for  gets  to  occur.  The  first  is 
accomplished  by  efficient  ventilation,  the  second,  by 
the  use  of  the  looked  safety  lamp  for  illumination 
underground,  by  prohibiting  the  taking  of  matches 
b^lpw  ground,  an4  by  very  particular  precautions 
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in  shot-firing,  and  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  coal- 
cutting  or  haulage  underground.  A  further  set  of 
regulations  is  designed  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
explosions  should  they  occur. 

To  secure  ventilation  there  must  always  be  two 
shafts  with  which  every  seam  is  connected,  a  down- 
cast and  an  upcast.  In  the  old-fashioned  method 
the  upcast  shaft  was  simply  used  as  a  chimney,  a 
furnace  being  constructed  at  the  base  so  as  to  pass 
hot  air  into  it,  which  by  ascending  drew  a  current  of 
air  down  the  downcast  shaft  and  all  through  the 
passages  of  the  mine.  It  is  quite  impossible,  how- 
ever, safely  to  obtain  by  this  means  a  current  of 
air  powerful  enough  to  ventilate  a  large  mine  with 
many  miles  of  roadways,  so  that  mechanical  means 
are  now  universally  used.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
ventilating  fans  in  use,  and  whilst  in  a  few  cases  air 
is  forced  down  the  downcast  shaft,  the  usual  jyro- 
cedure  is  to  extract  the  air  from  the  top  of  the 
upcast  shaft.  For  this  purpose  enormous  fans  are 
made,  up  to  25  feet  diameter,  capable  of  extracting 
200,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

The  current  of  air  would  tend  to  go  almost  entirely 
from  the  downcast  shaft  straight  to  the  upcast  shaft, 
which  is  usually  only  thirty  or  forty  yards  away, 
if  arrangements  were  not  made  to  distribute  it 
throughout  the  mine.  To  secure  an  adequate  supply 
of  air  to  all  working  places  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  mine  is  no  easy  task.  Some  of  the  roadways 
must  be  planned  to  take  the  currents  outwards  in 
various  directions  from  the  downcast  shaft,  whilst 
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other  roadways,  or  if  these  are  not  available,  specially 
construcfed  ai^ays  must  be  used  for  the  return 
current.  The  int^J^e  airways  contain  nearly  pure 
air  for  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  yards ;  and 
naked  lights  can  be  safely  used  in  them,  especially  if 
they  are  built  up  with  a  brick  arch  ;  but  the  return 
airways  in  a  gassy  mine  generally,  contain  a  fair 
amount  of  gas  and  explosive  mixture.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  of  the  return 
current  to  get  mixed  with  the  intake  air,  and  to 
secure  that  the  current  goes  with  adequate  force  to 
every  working  place. 

Sketch  plans  of  the  roadways  of  two  mines  in 
which  explosions  have  occurred  are  reproduced  here. 
On  studying  the  arrows,  which  show  the  directions 
of  the  air  cimrents,  it  will  be  realised  that  it  is  no 
simple  matter  to  get  the  air  distributed.  Currents 
must  be  split  time  after  time,  and  sometimes  the 
return  must  cross  the  intake,  whilst  the  haulage 
roads  must  pass  from  intake  to  return  airways,  or 
vice-versa.  All  this  is  managed  by  wooden  parti- 
tions, or  by  wooden  frames,  on  which  the  impervious 
"  brattice-cloth  "  is  stretched.  A  weakness  of  such 
partitions  is  that  they  are  all  instantly  destroyed 
when  an  explosion  occurs,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  re-establish  the  ventilation  and  keep  alive  men 
cut  off  in  remote  parts  of  the  mine. 

When  the  proportion  of  firedamp  in  the  air 
exceeds  6  per  cent,  the  mixture  is  explosive ;  euid 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  gas  in 
higher  proportion  than  this  in  particular  spots  in  the 
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mine.    The  gas  is^Ughter  Hkdai  idi^'^d  consequently 
isi^always  found  tin  greater  ^  conoenibFatioii  tov^ards 
the  roof.    Where. falls  of  the^roof  have  ocouned,  a 
dome-shaped  cavity  is  left,  and  in  this  gas  is  very 
likely  to  accumulate.    If  there  are  any  passages, 
blind  headings,  or  stalls,  into  which  the  air  current 
is  not  directed  freely,  gas  is  certain  to  accumulate  to 
a  dangerous  proportion.    It  is  quite  unsafe,  there- 
fore, to  take  a  ndsed  light  into  a  gassy  nunc,  and  the 
miners  must  use  the  safety  lamp.  The  principle  upon 
which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  relied  in  constructing 
his  famous  lamp,  and  which  is  stiJl  employed,  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  wire  gauze  conducts  heat 
and  thus  cools  the  surface  of  a  flame  in  contact  with 
it,  so  that  the  flame  cannot  pass  through.    It  is  a 
pretty  experiment  to  bring  down  a  piece  of  fine  wire 
gauze  over  a  gas  flame,  such  as  the  bluish  flame 
of  a  gas*ring.    It  will  be  found  that  the  flame 
will  not  pass  through  the  gauze.    If  the  gauze  is 
brought  low  down  towards  the  burner,  unbumt 
gas  actually  passes  through  the  gauze,  but  does 
not  bum  on  the  upper  side  unless  a  match  be  applied 
to  it,  or  the  gauze  be  allowed  time  to  become  very 
hot. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  safety  lamps  now  in  use  the 
oil  flame  is  entirely  enclosed  by  metal,  glass  and 
gauzCy  the  air  needed  for  combustion  passing  in  and 
out  through  the  gauze.  The  lamp  is  so  arranged 
that  it  cem  be  locked  with  a  special  key,  which  is  in 
the  .hands  .only  of  the  lamp-man  at  the  pit-head,  and 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  lamp  station  under- 
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ground,  the  latter  being  usually  situated  about  300 
or  400  yards  from  the  shaft  bottom  along  the  main 
roadway.  At  this  lamp  station  erery  miner,  as  he 
passes  in  to  work,  rafust  hand  in  his  lamp  for  inspec*' 
tion  to  see  that  it  is  imdamaged  and  properly  looked. 
This  station  is  also  the  only  point  underground 
where  the  miner  can  have  his  lamp  relighted,  should 
it  be  accidentally  extinguished.  The  lamps  are,  of 
course,  made  to  stand  all  manner  of  ill-usage  without 
breaking,  the  glass  being  specially  toughened.^ 

The  original  miner's  lamp  had  no  ^ass,  and  the 
available  light  was  only  such  as  filtered  through  the 
gauze.  The  successful  insertion  of  a  glass  has  great* 
ly  improved  the  light,  and  thus  the  rapidity  and 
safety  with  which  the  miner  can  work.  A  good 
lamp  gives  only  about  half  the  light  of  a  candle, 
however,  so  there  is  probably  a  future  for  the 
portable  electric  lamp  which  is  iJready  being  used  to 
some  extent  because  it  gives  a  more  powerful  lightl 
According  to  the  Home  Office  return,  out  of  a  total 
of  749,177  miners'  lamps  in  use  at  December  31, 
1912,  10,727  were  electric,  the  remainder  being 
various  patterns  of  safety  oil  lamps.  One  great 
drawback  of  the  electric  lamp  is  that  it  does  not 
serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  gas,  as  doed  the 
gauze*lamp.  The  flame  of  the  latter  is  affected  at 
once  by  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  air.    A  specially 

>  The  Departmental  Oommittee  appointed  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary  to  inqnirb  into  the  teeting  of  safety  lamps  fonnd  that  good 
g^asees  will  stand  plunging  into  cold  water  without  breaking, 
although  they  are  heated  up  to  2260^  F.,  whereas  inferior  glasees  crAok 
on  immenion  when  lieated  only  aa  high  as  176*  F. 
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constructed  lamp  will  indicate  the  pBeeence  of  even 
one-haU  per  cent,  of  gas  by  a  slight  lengthening  of 
the  flame  ;  and  an  ordinary  lamp  clearly  shows  the 
presence  of  any  undesirable  concentration  of  gas 
by  a  lengthening  and  swdling  of  the  flame.    When 
the  lamp  is  in  an  explosive  mixture  a  bluish  flame 
fills  the  entire  interior  of  the  lamp.    It  is  an  impera- 
tive danger  signal,  and  tli^  lamp  must  be  carnally 
lowered  to  the  ground.    The  electric  lamp  can  give 
no  such  indication,  so  that  there  is  the  risk  of  the 
miner  unconsciously  breathii^  foul  air.    Various 
fonns  of  firedamp  indicators  have  been  invented  for 
use  where  the  miner  works  with  an  electric  lamp,  but 
so  far  they  have  not  fulfilled  all  the  practical  require- 
mmits  of  certainty  and  durability.^ 

In  some  mines  accidents  have  occurred  from  the 
sudden  outrusb  of  gas  which  was  pent  up  in  the  rock 
at  high  piessuite.  It  has  actually  blown  out  some 
tons  of  coal  from  the  face,  and  liberated  such  an 
emormous  volume  of  gas  that  the  ordinary  precau- 
tioDS  have  been  insufficient  and  an  explosion  has 
occurred.  Such  a  sudden  idrush  may  completely 
upset  the  ventilation  and  even  drive  the  air  back 
along  the  intake.  Another  occasional  difficulty 
is  a  persistent  ''  blower  "  of  gas  which  is  sometimes 
met  with.  In  some  cases  the  volume  of  gas  emitted 
has  been  so  large  that,  as  it  ahowed  no  signs  of 

^  For  luHher  information  reganding  Bfkfety  JjuBpa  and  the  detec- 
tion of  fire-damp  the  reader  is  reoommended  to  oomult  a  naelol  litUe 
work  entitled  Safety  Lamps  and  the  Detection  of  Fire-Damp  in  Miwt 
(Broadway  Text-vBooka  of.  Technology^.  MesBrs.  Geo.  Bontledge 
&  Sons,  Ltd.). 
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diminution,  the  oolliery  ownetB  have  found  it  advis- 
able to  wall  it  in  luid  lead  from  it  a  erpecial  pipe  to 
the  surf  ace,  rather  than  attempt  to  deal  with  it  by 
dilution  by  an  increased  ventilating  current.  In 
some  cases  these  supplies  of  natural  gas  have  been 
ufied  to'  commercial  advantage  for  heating  purposes 
about  the  pit-head.  On  the  other  bland,  there  are  a 
number  of  mines  where  gas  is  almost  unknown,  or 
quite  insignificant  in  quantity,  and  in  which  it  is 
the  custom  to  use  naked  lights,  because  of  the  far 
better  light  thus  obtained,  and  the  greater  ease  wi4^ 
which  the  roof  can  be  inspected.  Mines  which  are 
free  from  gas  are  mainly  those  of  shallow  depth, 
or  those  which,  like  the  house-coal  collieries  of  Sbuth 
Wales,  are  merely  levels  driven  into  the  hillside,  the 
coal  seams  lying  nearly  horizontal  in  the  hills  und 
cropping  out  on  the  slopes.  In  the  Foreet  of  Dean 
arid  Somerset  even  f ajrly  deep  mines  are  free  from 
gas  and  are  worked  with  naked  lights.  The  explana- 
tion appears  to  be  that  in  such  cases  the  natural 
gas  has  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  before  the 
mining  operations  commenced.  In  the  coal  mea- 
sures tiiere  are  numerous  impervious  beds  of  daty, 
shale^  or  shaly  sandstone,  so  that  the  gas  formed 
during  long  ages  has  been  unable  to  escape,  and  thus 
exists  at  high  pressure  in  the  coal  seams  and  certain 
beds  of  porous  sandstone.  Where  the  seams  are 
mainly  above  the  valley  bottoms^  or  as  in  the  Fdrest 
of  Dean,  are  covered  soleljr  by  fiissured  sandstone,  the 
gas  hais  almost  entirely  gone. 

Atmospheric  conditions  undoubtedly  exeroiBe  an 
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inflaence  on  the  amount  of  gas  found  in  a  mine  at 
any  time.  It  has  been  proved  by  Icmg  oontinaed 
observations  that  when  the  barometer  is  falling  gas 
IB  detected  in  larger  quantities^  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  now  required  by  law  that  a  barometer  should  be 
kept  near  the  head  of  every  mine«  and  its  readings 
be  recorded.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
atmospheric  pressure  draws  out  the  firedamp ; 
for  every  gas  expands  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  pressure.  When  there  are  slow  currents  of  gas 
making  their  way  through  numerous  fissures  to  the 
working  places  of  the  mine,  the  gas  in  the  fissures 
expands  when  the  barometer  is  falling  and  the  cur- 
rents flow  out  faster  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
barometer  is  rising  there  is  compression  of  the  gas 
and  the  currents  of  gas  flow  out  more  slowly. 

f^iredamp  is  not  the  only  source  of  explosions.  In 
comparatively  recent  years  it  has  been  proved  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt  that  coal  dust  is 
responsible  for  many  explosions,  either  by  itself  oc 
in  addition  to  firedamp.  Almost  all  mines  are  dusty, 
except  the  shallowest  and  a  few  exoeptionaily  wet 
mines.  The  reason  mines  are  so  dry  is  because  the 
air  is  considerably  increased  in  temperature  in  the 
deeper  mines,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  which 
saturates  the  air  at,  say,  45  degrees,  would  be  far 
le^s  than  the  air  would  absorb  at  76  degrees. 

Much  dust  is  inevitably  formed  both  in  cutting 
the  coal  and  in  getting  it  down,  also  in  loading  it 
into  the  trams,  and  by  the  jolting  in  conveying  the 
traini?  of  trama  to  the  shait  bottom*    Wbfin  the 
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tram  lines  are  roughly  laid,  and  the  haulage!  is 
rapid)  there  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  coal  dust 
formed  in  transit,  and  it  i»  Well  distributed  aoid 
agitated  by  the  brisk  currents  of  air  needed  for  venl- 
tilation.  When  the  dust  suspended  in  the:  air  is 
sufficient  in  quantity,  any  large  hot  flame  will  set  it 
alight  emd  cause  an  explosion.  This  has  been  proved 
abundantly  by  many  experiments  carried  on  upon 
a  large  scale  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
conditions  of  the  galleries  underground.  The  iai^r 
the  amount  of  volatile  matter  in  tlte  eoal  frdm 
which  the  dust  originates,  the  more  easily  does  it 
ignite ;  and  there  is  practically  no  dang^  of  an 
explosion  of  anthracite  dust.  In  addition  to  the 
evidence  of  experiments,  it  has  been  shown  that 
disastrouB  explosions  such  as  those  at  Altoft'd  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Camerton  in  Somersetstiire,  as  well  as 
the  great  disaster  at  Coinribres  in  Northern  France 
occurred,  in  mines  which  had  been,  and  have  been 
since,  entirely  free  from  firedamp,  so  that  naked 
Mghts  were  in  use.  It  is,  therefore,  now  well  recog- 
nised that  coal  dust  is  a  source  of  great  danger  in 
mines,  for  even  if  it  is  not  present  in  such  quantity 
as  to  cause  an  explosion  itself,  it  tends  to  increase  and 
propagate  any  explosion  of  firedamp  wfaieh  may 
occur  and  which  might  otherwise  be-  localised.  It  is 
believed  that  explosions  of  coal  dust  have  frequently 
been  caused  by  shot-firing.^ 

>-  It  should  be  explained  that  in  »  coal  mine  "  shot^fring  "  means 
a  blasting  operation  on  a  small  soale.    A  hole  is  drilled  over  the  ooa 
which  is  to  be  brought  down,  and  a  charge  of  some  permitted  esplotdvQ 
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It  ifl  nnfbrtiuiate  that  the  Urisk  ventilation  needed 
to  itednoe  danger  from  firedamp  tends,  if  anythiiij;,  to 
inoffease  the  danger  from  coal  dust.    It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  take  steps  both  to  reduce  the  amoant  of 
coal  dnst  formed,  and  to  prevent  sooh  as  cannot  be 
avoided  from  escaping  to  the  air  in  the  haulage  road- 
tira^.    Thi6  can  be  aooampHished  by  using   oom- 
pletely.  closed  wagona,  and  spraying  with  a  jet  of 
watec  the  coal  ptrt  in  them  before  it  starts  on  ite 
joumby.    Atptesoit  the  trams  have  low  sides  on 
whidh  the  eoal  is  built,  high,  and  have  holes   in 
the  bottoms  or  oomeiB  so  that  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  dust  foraned  to  escape  into  the  air. 
An  efficient  preventive  of  danger  from  coal  dust 
would  be  to  keep  the  whole  ct  the  mine  well  sprajred 
with  water ;    but  this  is  hardly  practicable*     The 
dust  settles,  upon  all  the  little  ledges  on  thesicfes  and 
the  rodf ,  both  on  the  stone  and  the  timbers  quite  as 
mudh  as  on  ihe  ground!    It  would  be  necessary, 
theKefote,  to  water  the  sides  and  roof  as  weil  as  the 
ground  •;  but  this  would  be  a  very  ooetly  and  even 
dangerous  operation,  as  the  stone  and  timbens  Would 
tend  to  deof^  and  constant  watching  and  repairs 
would  be  necessary.    A  policy  whidi  is  being  tried 
in  eertain  mines  is  to  keep  oert&m  sections  or  aones 
of  the. roadways  watered.    In. these  sections  the 
foadway'is  arched  with  A  anooth  arch  in  brick  or 

to  the  amount  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  what  would  be  vued 
for  blasting  xook,  is  inflerted  and  fired  by  an  eleotric  spatk.  It  is 
said  that  wedges  are  not  powerful  enough  to  bring  down  the  coal 
without  a  good  .deal  of  work  in  many  seams. 
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cement,  and  by  means  of  a  fine  spray,  the  roof  and 
sides  are  kept  constantly  wet.  Throughout  such  a 
section  there  is  little  dust  in  the  air,  and  should  an 
explosion  occur  it  would  not  be  propagated  through 
such  watered  sections,  provided  they  are  made  long 
enough.  Another  idea  for  rendering  coal  dust  inno- 
cuous, which  has  been  adopted  in  many  mines  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  is  to  dilute  the  coal  dust 
with  very  fine  stone  dust,  which  is  specially  brought 
into  the  mine  for  that  purpose.  It  is  found  that  in  a 
dusty  atmosphere  in  which  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  dust  consists  of  any  inert  matter  like  stone,  no 
explosion  can  be  propagated.  Stone  dust  is,  there- 
fore, discharged  into  the  air  in  the  main  roadways, 
and  it  settles  over  all  the  ledges  and  forms  a  coat- 
ing, so  that  when  a  gust  of  air  blows  up  any  dust  it 
must  blow  up  mainly  stone  dust,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  coal  dust.  The  main  objection  to  this 
system  has  come  from  the  miners,  who  fear,  probably 
not  without  reason,  that  breathing  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  stone  dust  wiU  be  in  the  long  run 
prejudicial  to  health,  predisposing  to  miners' 
phthisis,  which  is  a  common  and  serious  disease  in 
metalliferous  mines  where  there  is  much  stone 
dust  from  rocks  composed  largely  of  silica  (quartz 
or  sand).^ 
The  dangers  of  shotfiring  in  gassy  mines  are  so 

*  Since  the  above  was  writton  the  fifth  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Explosions  in  Mines  has  been  issued.  It  deals 
very  fully  with  the  use  of  stone  dust  and  recommends  the  duat  of 
argillaceous  (clayey)  stones  as  being  free  from  danger  to  the  miners' 
health. 

2c 
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obvious  and  weU  known  that  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  practice  would  be  prohibited.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  many  collieries  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  if  shotfiring  were  discontinued,  so  the 
Home  Office  has  chosen  the  next  best  course,  by 
i^gulatmg  the  mode  of  firing  so  as  to  minimise 
accidents.  If  its  regulations  were  always  strictly 
carried  out  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter,  the 
numerous  explosions  due  to  shotfiring  would  be  pre- 
vented. Only  certain  high  explosives  are  permitted 
to  be  used,  which  are  mostly  mixtures  of  nitro- 
glycerine, nitrates  of  ammonium  and  other  bases. 
Each  brand  of  explosive  is  exhaustively  tested 
at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  passed  only  if  twenty 
shots  fired  successively  in  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
have  failed  to  ignite  it.  Some  remarkably  interest- 
ing experiments  with  various  explosives  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  well  equipped  testing  station  of 
the  Westphalian  Mining  Association.  It  appears, 
however,  still  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy  es  to 
why  **  high  **  explosives  do  not  ignite  aji  explosive 
mixture  of  gas.  The  most  plausible  theory  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  air  wave  caused  by  the  shock  of 
the  explosion  is  so  violent  that  it  extinguishes  any 
incipient  combustion  of  the  firedamp. 

The  use  of  electricity  in  mines  is  attended  with 
great  potential  dangers  because  of  the  liability  to 
sparking  and  to  fusing  of  wires.  The  Home  Office 
has  issued  elaborate  regulations  as  to  cables,  wiring, 
etc.  The  main  roadways  of  mines  are  now  generally 
lighted  by  electric  lamps  fixed  to  the  roof ;   and  in 
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many  of  the  larger  and  newer  mines  electricity  is 
used  not  only  for  coal-cutting  machines  but  also 
for  main-road  haulage,  driving  conveyers  at  the  face, 
and  other  purposes.  The  principal  precautions 
taken  are  to  enclose  all  parts  liable  to  sparking  in  an 
air-tight  cover ;  to  use  a  current  of  low  electrical 
potential  which  renders  any  sparks  which  may  occur 
extremely  less  likely  to  fire  an  explosive  mixture ; 
and  to  make  all  conductors  amply  sufficient  to  carry 
more  than  the  intended  loeiid,  besides  making  the 
insulation  thorough,  so  as  to  avoid  fusion. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

MINING  LAW  AND   INSPECTION 

The  great  Act  of  191 1  was  a  codification  of  the  law 
regulating  coal  mines  in  regard  to  safety,  so  that  it 
embodied  the  safety  provisions  of  all  previous  Acts 
and  repealed  them,  and  also  added  a  number  of  new 
and  much  more  stringent  provisions.  All  the  Coal 
Mines  Acts  prior  to  that  of  1887  are  now  entirely 
repealed.  The  Act  of  1911  is  too  long  and  technical 
to  examine  in  detail ;  but  as  it  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  and  detailed  of  any  form  of  government 
regulation  of  industry,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
examine  its  main  provisions  and  the  objects  and 
principles  underlying  them.^ 

The  first  part  of  the  Act  deals  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mine  with  a  view  to  securing  safety.  It 
provides  very  definitely  both  for  the  responsibility 
and  training  of  the  managers  and  subordinate  officials. 
Every  mine  has  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  manager 
"  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  control,  manage- 
ment, and  direction  of  the  mine."  The  owner,  or 
his  agent,  must  appoint  himself  or  some  one  else; 
but  the  owner  or  agent  is  prohibited  from  taking 
part  in  the  technical  management  of  the  mine  unless 

'  Extracts  from  the  Goal  Minea  Act,  191 1,  are  given  in  Appendix  V. 
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he  is  duly  qualified  to  be  a  manager,  which  means 
being  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  holding 
a  first-class  certificate.  The  manager  is  required  to 
give  personal  supervision  daUy,  but  in  his  absence, 
or  if  his  post  becomes  vacant,  the  under-manager  or 
other  person  with  a  first  or  second  class  certificate 
may  be  put  temporarily  in  charge,  such  period  not 
to  exceed  four  months  in  the  case  of  the  post  of 
manager  being  vacated.  I  should  think  that  this 
is  an  unnecessarily  long  period  during  which  a  man 
wia.  only  a  second  cla^^rtificate^  be  in  change 
of  a  mine.  A  very  useful  and  necessary  provision  is 
that  which  prevents  a  manager  taking  charge  of  a 
number  of  difiEerent  mines,  unless  he  has  the  approval 
of  the  inspector  of  the  division.  No  person  may  be 
manager  of  more  than  one  mine  if  the  aggregate 
number  of  persons  employed  underground  exceeds 
one  thousand,  or  if  all  the  shafts  of  the  mines  do  not 
lie  within  a  circle  having  a  diameter  of  four  miles  ; 
and  if  a  man  is  manager  of  more  than  one  mine  there 
must  be  an  under-manager  for  each  mine  who  may, 
of  course,  have  only  a  second  class  certificate. 
Notice  has  to  be  sent  to  the  inspector  of  every 
appointment  of  a  manager  or  temporary  delegation 
of  his  duties. 

The  Act  prescribes  fully  how  certificates  of  com- 
petency are  to  be  granted,  and  regulates  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  certificates.  The  Home 
Secretary  appoints  a  ''  Board  of  Mining  Examina- 
tions "  on  which  there  are  equal  numbers  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  owners,  or  their  agents  or  managers. 
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and  of  workmen  employed  in  mines,  besides  in- 
spectors of  mines  and  outside  persons  eminent  in 
mining  or  scientific  knowledge.  The  examination 
and  other  qualifications  of  applicants  for  second 
class  certificates  are  to  be  suitable  for  practical 
working  miners.  Every  applicant  for  a  certificate 
must  be  at  least  24  years  of  age,  and  must  have  had 
five  years'  experience  of  working  in  a  mine,  unless 
he  has  received  an  approved  degree  or  diploma  in 
mining,  when  the  period  of  practical  experience  is 
reduced  to  three  years  ;  he  must  also  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  his  sobriety,  experience,  and  general 
good  conduct.  There  is  a  viva  voce  examination 
which  has  to  be  conducted  by  a  person  possessing 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  local  conditions  of 
mining.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  univers- 
ities and  colleges  in  the  country  which  grant  degrees 
or  diplomas  in  mining,  and  practically  all  of  these 
are  "  approved  '*  by  the  Home  OflBce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  certificates.  The  Act  also  gives  the 
Secretary  of  State  power  after  holding  public 
enquiry  to  revoke  or  suspend  the  certificate  of  any 
person  on  the  ground  of  incompetency  or  negligence 
in  performing  the  duties  of  manager  or  under- 
manager,  or  on  account  of  any  conviction  of  an 
offence  against  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts. 

The  manager  is  made  responsible  for  appointing 
competent  persons  as  firemen  (also  called  examiners 
or  deputies)  to  make  inspections  and  tests  as  to  the 
presence  of  gas,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ventila- 
tion, the  state  of  the  roof  and  sides,  and  the  general 
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safety,  besides  checking  and  recording  the  number 
of  persons  under  his  charge.  These  are  his  statutory 
duties,  and  he  is  prohibited  from  being  given  other 
work  except  in  measuring  up  the  work  done  by 
persons  in  his  district,  and  firing  shots  in  his  district, 
if  these  duties  do  not  interfere  with  carrying  out  his 
statutory  duties  in  a  thorough  manner.  This 
restriction  of  the  duties  of  the  firemen  does  not 
extend  to  Durham  or  Northumberland,  owing  to  the 
special  customs  of  the  district,  and  the  inspector  of  a 
division  can  give  exemption  elsewhere  on  the 
ground  of  the  special  circumstances  of  a  mine.  In 
view  of  the  constant  assertion  by  the  workmen  that 
the  firemen  are  not  able  to  carry  out  their  daily 
inspections  with  the  thoroughness  desirable,  the 
provision  that  the  district  assigned  to  a  fireman 
shall  not  be  so  lai^e  as  to  prevent  him  c^nying  out 
his  statutory  duties  in  a  thorough  manner  is  of  in- 
terest. It  would  appear  to  be  a  point  on  which 
the  law  should  be  more  precise,  for  it  would 
probably  be  extremely  difiicult  to  get  a  conviction 
of  any  owner  or  manager  on  the  basis  of  this  vague 
prohibition.  Candidates  for  the  position  of  fireman 
are  obliged  to  fulfil  certain  conditions,  which  do  not, 
however,  require  any  special  study  ;  for  if  a  man  is 
25  years  of  age  and  has  had  at  least  five  years' 
practical  experience  underground,  of  which  two 
years  have  been  in  working  at  the  face,  he  has  only 
to  obtain  a  certificate  from  a  mining  school  or  other 
approved  institution  of  his  ability  to  make  accurate 
tests  with  the  safety  lamp  for  inflammable  gas,  and 
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to  meaaure  the  quantity  of  air  in  an  air  current, 
and  that  his  hearing  and  sight  are  good.  It  would 
not  be  thought  by  most  people  that  good  hearing 
is  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  miner ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  deaf  men  are  never  employed  under- 
ground, mainly  because  the  only  warning  which  a 
miner  gets  of  an  impending  f aU  of  roofTSough  the 
preliminary  cracking  and  creaking  of  the  timbers. 

A  veiy  important  provision  of  the  Act  is  that 
which  allows  the  workmen  to  "  appoint  two  of 
their  number,  or  any  two  persons  not  being  mining 
engineers "  who  have  had  five  years'  experience 
underground  as  practical  miners,  to  inspect  the  mine 
on  their  behalf.  They  have  the  right  to  inspect  once 
at  least  in  every  month  all  parts  of  the  mine,  road- 
ways, airways,  ventilating  appara^tus,  machinery  and 
even  old  workings  ;  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  place  where  any  accident  has  occurred,  accom- 
panied by  the  legal  adviser  or  any  mining  engineer 
selected  by  the  workmen  to  make  such  inspeotion  as 
may  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  These  workmen-examiners  have  the  right 
of  demanding  to  see  the  certificates  of  all  firemen 
employed  in  the  mine,  and  they  are  required  to  make 
a  full  report  of  the  result  of  their  inspections  in  a 
special  book  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose. 
The  owner,  or  manager,  of  the  mine  must  at  once 
send  a  copy  of  any  such  report  to  the  inspector  of  the 
division.  This  is  a  most  important  section  of  the 
Act ;  and  although  the  right  of  appointing  workmen- 
examiners  had  existed  since  the  Act  of  1872,  it  was 
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only  in  1911  that  such  examiners  were  put  in  a 
strong  and  independent  position.  Since  the  Seng- 
henydd  explosion,  there  has  been  a  movement 
amongst  the  South  Wales  miners  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  permanent  examiners  on  their  behsJf ,  and 
several  districts  have  appointed  them.  In  order  to 
give  the  workmen  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
condition  of  the  mine,  it  is  provided  that  reports 
made  by  such  examiners,  and  the  reports  of  the 
daUy  inspections  before  commencing  work  and 
during  the  shifts,  shall  be  posted  up  at  the  pit-head 
not  later  than  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
following,  and  remain  there  till  10  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  As  the  men  are  all  down  the  pit  long 
before  10  o'clock,  they  could  not  see  the  reports  until 
they  come  up,  when  they  will  be  more  than  24  hours' 
old.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  report  should  not  be 
required  to  be  made  and  posted  up  within  8  hours  of 
every  inspection,  which  would  give  the  workmen 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  before  they  went  down 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  mine  on  thepreviousday. 
I  need  not  stop  over  the  elaborate  provisions  as 
to  the  plans  required  to  be  kept  of  the  working  and 
ventilation  of  the  mine,  and  as  to  the  deposit  at  the 
Home  Office  of  plans  of  abandoned  mines.  It  is 
obvious  that  up-to-date  plans  of  the  mine  should  be 
always  available,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  manage- 
ment, but  also  for  the  inspectors  when  they  call. 
The  preservation  of  accurate  plans  of  abandoned 
mines  is  most  important,  so  that  when  a  newly- 
opened  mine  or  seam  is  being  worked  in  a  direction 
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towards  old  workings,  which  are  generally  full  of 
water,  the  manager  may  know  when  he  is  getting 
sufficiently  near  for  precautions  to  be  necessary.  In 
the  past  many  fatal  accidents  have  come  from  the 
flooding  of  mines  due  to  a  new  working  being  carried 
quite  unsuspectingly  close  to  an  old  working  of  an 
abandoned  mine.  The  coal  has  suddenly  been  burst 
through,  and  the  mine  flooded  by  a  huge  volume  of 
water.  The  preservation  of  plans  of  old  workings  is 
not  the  only  necessary  precaution  against  such  an 
incursion.  The  Act  provides  in  a  later  section  that 
when  any  working  has  approached  within  40  yards 
of  a  place  likely  to  contain  an  accumulation  of  water 
(which  means  any  disused  workings  which  have  not 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  free  of  water)  there 
should  be  constantly  kept  at  least  16  feet  in  advance 
of  the  heading  at  least  one  bore-hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  working,  and  bore-holes  on  either  side  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  five  yards.  Any  bore-hole  16  feet 
long  would  tap  the  water  and  reveal  the  danger 
before  the  wall  of  coal  was  thin  enough  to  give  way. 

It  is  still  the  custom  here  and  there  in  South 
Staffordshire,  and  to  a  small  extent  elsewhere,  to 
let  out  the  working  of  the  coal  by  contract  to  small 
contractors  or  "  butties,"  who  employ  the  miners. 
Wh^ti  these  contractors  have  had  to  provide  the 
pitprops  and  employ  firemen,  the  system  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  danger,  for  the  contractors  are  over 
anxious  to  effect  economies  and  have  less  sense  of 
responsibility  than  the  own^  or  manager.  The 
Act  of  1911  made  it  obligatory  on  the  owner  himself 
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to  provide  all  necessary  materialfl  and  all  firemen 
and  officials  required  for  the  safety  of  the  mine ; 
and  made  it  impossible  for  the  owner  to  appoint  in 
such  capacities  the  contractor  or  any  person  em- 
ployed by  him. 

Coming  now  to  Part  II  of  the  Act,  which  is 
entitled  **  Provisions  as  to  Safety,"  we  find  it  starts 
with  elaborate  requirements  as  to  ventilation.  In 
order  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  these  I  reproduce 
the  plan  of  a  mine,  which  shows  clearly  the  intake  and 
return  airways.^  The  main  provision  is  that  all 
roads,  levels,  stables  and  workings  of  the  mine  on  the 
intake  airway  shall  be  kept  normally  free  from 
inflammable  gas  up  to  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
first  working  place  at  the  face ;  and  **  normally 
free  "  is  defined  to  mean  that  the  average  percentage 
of  gas  found  by  an  inspector  in  six  sampler  taken  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  a  fortnight  must  not 
exceed  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  This  is  a  deHoate 
test,  and  involves  the  use  of  laboratory  apparatus, 
besides  six  visits  by  the  inspector.  It  has  not  yet 
been  applied  even  once  to  every  mine  in  the  country, 
and  the  Senghenydd  mme  had  unfortunately  not 
been  tested  in  this  way  when  the  explosion  *  took 
place.  The  Home  Office  is  required  to  'make 
General  Regulations  under  the  Act  so  as  to  define  the 
details  necessary  to  carry  out  the  general  prbvisioins 
of  the  Act,  and  may  also  make  special  regula- 
tions applicable  to  particular  mines,  as  thie  in- 
spectors may  think  desirable,  and  subject  to  appeal 
by  the  owner  to  arbitration  as  to  the  reasonableciess 

>See  page  204. 
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of  the  special  rules.  As  regards  the  staadard  of 
purity  of  air  in  return  airways  this  has  to  be  secured 
by  increasing  the  current  of  air  entering  and  flowing 
through  the  mine,  or  any  separate  ventilation  dis- 
trict of  the  mine,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  return 
air  after  passing  through  the  working-places  con- 
tains only  a  safe  proportion  of  inflammable  gas. 
Obviously  the  more  gas  a  mine  gives  off  in  its  work- 
ing places  the  greater  must  be  the  volume  of  air 
passing  through  to  secure  the  requisite  dilution. 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  working  of  a  seam 
expands  in  course  of  time  from  the  shaft  bottom,  not 
only  is  there  generally  a  larger  range  of  working 
places,  but  the  length  of  roadways  along  which  the 
air  currents  must  pass  continually  increases.  This 
means  more  friction  of  the  air  to  be  overcome  by  the 
ventilating  fan,  so  that  a  fan  of  given  power  will  not 
draw  so  much  air  through  long  passage-ways  as 
through  short  passages  of  the  same  width. 

This  consideration  has  an  enormously  important 
bearing  upon  the  safety  of  mines,  and  indicates  a 
growing  danger  which  should  receive  adequate 
recogniticHi.  It  means  that  the  fan  which  is 
installed  and  serves  perfectly  for  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  the  life  of  a  colliery,  gradually 
becomes  less  and  less  equal  to  the  work  required  of 
it  as  the  working  places  recede  from  the  shafts.  To 
lepkce  it  by  a  larger  fan,  and  perhaps  a  new  engine, 
or  to  add  an  additional  fan  and  motor,  costs  much 
money ;  and  some  cdiliery  proprietors  not  unnatur- 
ally postpone  making  the  change,  especially  when 
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trade  is  depressed,  until  their  attention  is  strongly 
drawn  to  the  need  of  more  ventilating  power.  The 
colliery  engineer  has,  perhaps,  worked  the  fan 
faster  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  normally  used  at 
its  highest  capacity.  Then  there  may  come  one  day 
a  sudden  and  long  continued  fall  of  the  barometer 
which  almost  floods  the  mine  with  gas,  with  which 
the  ventilation  cannot  cope.  A  prudent  manager 
would  bring  the  men  out  of  the  mine ;  but  this 
would  mean  serious  loss  to  the  colliery.  The  general 
regulations  of  the  Home  Office  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory in  theory  :  the  danger  is,  that  with  the  best 
intentions,  or  at  worst  a  certain  degree  of  negligence, 
they  may  not  be,  and  often  are  not,  observed  in 
practice.  It  would  be  a  wise  precaution  if  the  law 
were  to  stipulate  for  a  wide  margin  of  reserve 
ventilating  power  always  to  be  ready  to  be  put  into 
operation  ;  say,  fifty  per  cent,  beyond  that  normally 
required  for  ventilating  the  mine.  If  the  machinery 
were  always  ready,  it  would  be  used  whenever  the 
mine  became  exceptionally  gassy.  Further,  there 
is  the  great  advantage  that  the  fulfilment  of  such  a 
requirement  is  easily  tested  by  an  inspector,  whereas 
if  the  obligation  is  simply  to  maintain  a  certain  low 
percentage  of  gas,  the  inspectors  must  make  much 
more  frequent  visits  for  taking  observations  than  is 
possible  with  anything  like  the  present  staflf. 

Two  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1911  are  of  great 
importance  in  case  of  an  explosion.  It  is  provided 
that  the  ventilating  apparatus  must  be  situated  at 
the  surface  so  that  it  may  not  be  destroyed  by  an 
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explosion — or  at  least  so^cient  apparatus  must  be 
at  the  surface  to  seoure  the  safety  of  all  persons 
underground — and  that  there  must  be  provided 
meaiis  of  immediately  reversing  the  direqtion  of  the 
currents  of  air  throughout  the  mine,  ^ad  the  last 
provision  been  enforced  at  Senghenydd  there 
would,  have  been  means  of  getting  fresh  air  down  to 
the  men  cut  oflf  by  the  fire  from  the  intake  air  current. 
The  next  section  of  the  Act  deals  with  safety 
la^mps,  and  it  begins  by  defining  exactly  the  condi- 
tions when  safety  lamps,  and  not  naked  lights,  must 
be  used  in  the  working  of  any  seam. .  These  are  : — 
(1)  Wheii  the  air  current  in  the  return  airway  nor- 
maUy  contains  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of 
inflammable  gas ;  (2)  When  an  explosion  causing 
any  personal  injury  whatever  has  occurred  during  the 
past  twelve  months  ;  (3)  in,  or  near  to,  any  working 
or  place  where  there  is  Ukely  to  be  any  quantity  or 
accumulation  of  gas.  Exception  is  made  in  favour 
of  electric  lamps  which,  if  enclosed  in  airtight  fittings, 
may  be  used  in  main  haulage  ways,  and  elsewhere  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  tl^e  mine  approved 
by  an  ijospector.  These  lamps  are  fixed  to  the  roof 
in  roadways  ;  the  portable  electric  lamps  are  a  form 
of  safety  lamp,  and  several  patterns  have  been 
approved  by  the  Home  Office.  The  Act  requires 
that  aU  safety  lamps  used  in  a  mine  shall  be  provided 
by  the  owner,  and  be  of  an  approved  type.  About 
thirty  different  patterns  are  at  present  approved  by 
the  Home  Office.  E:)^tremely  8|trict  jDpgulations  have 
to  be  made  as  to  the  use  of  the  safety  Iwaps  provided. 
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for  there  are  always  some  workmen  prone  to  careless- 
ness, and  a  single  thoughtless  act  may  nullify  the 
whole  advantage  of  using  safety  lamps.  A  man  will 
intend  no  harm  ;  but,  if  his  lamp  should  be  blown 
out,  and  by  chance  he  finds  it  unlocked  and  dis- 
covers he  has  some  matches,  there  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  open  it  and  relight  it,  and  so  save  walking 
perhaps  a  mile  with  a  borrowed  lamp  to  the  reUght" 
ing  station.  He  would,  of  course,  be  careful  and 
would  probably  go  out  of  his  working  place  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  down  the  roadway  where  he 
believed  it  to  be  usually  quite  free  from  gas.  But 
that  day  it  might  not  be  free,  and  the  catastrophe 
might  happen. 

The  requirements  of  the  Act  as  to  systematic 
locking  and  examination  of  safety  lamps  are,  there- 
fore, most  rigid,  and  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Every  lamp  on  being  returned  to  the  lamp-room  at 
the  surface  is  to  be  examined,  and  if  found  damaged 
a  record  of  the  damage  is  to  be  made  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose, ''  and  the  damage  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  due  to  the  neglect  or  default  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  lamp  was  given  out,  unless  he  proves 
that  the  damage  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  and 
that  he  immediately  gave  notice  of  the  damage  to  the 
fireman,"  or  some  other  official  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Until  a  returned  lamp  has  been  examined, 
and  found  to  be  locked  and  undamaged,  it  may  not 
be  given  out  again ;  and  a  record  must  be  kept  of 
the  man  to  whom  each  lamp  is  giv^i  out.  As  a  rule 
each  man  has  his  own  lamp  kept  on  his  own  peg. 
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No  person  other  than  a  lampman  appomted  by  the 
manager  in  writing  for  the  purpose  may  unlock  a 
lamp  or  possess  any  key  or  contrivance  for  unlocking 
a  lamp.  I  have  aJbneculy  referred  to  the  relighting 
station  underground,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  law  requires  that  this  shall  not  be  situated  in  a 
return  airway — an  obvious  precaution  which  un- 
fortunately has  not  always  been  observed.  Machines 
have  been  invented  lately  which  relight  a  safety 
lamp  without  its  being  opened,  by  means  of  an 
electric  spark  produced  only  within  the  lamp.  As 
the  whole  machine  is  also  enclosed  in  an  air-tight 
cover,  it  could  be  safely  used  even  in  an  explosive 
mixture  ;  and  if  the  use  of  such  machines  were  made 
obligatory  the  lamp  stations  could  be  placed 
conveniently  near  the  working  places. 

The  next  section  (35)  prohibits  all  persons,  except 
such  as  are  authorised  to  relight  lamps  or  fire  shots, 
from  taking  matches,  or  any  apparatus  for  making  a 
light  or  spark  underground  in  any  mine  or  part  <rf  a 
mine  where  safety  lamps  are  required  to  be  used, 
and  likewise  any  cigar,  pipe,  or  cigarette.  To  make 
this  important  prohibition  effective  the  manager  is 
required  to  cause  all  persons  to  be  searched  immedi- 
ately before  or  after  they  enter  the  mine,  or  at  least, 
such  persons  as  may  be  selected  according  to  a  plan 
approved  by  the  inspector.  The  general  practice  is 
to  search  ten  per  cent,  of  the  men,  but  choosing  them 
a  different  way  each  day.  Men  are  not  infrequently 
caught  with  matches  or  cigarettes,  and  a  prosecution, 
conviction  and  fine  of  £2  or  mote  invariably  follows. 
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It  is  extraordinary  that  men  should  not  be  careful  to 
go  through  their  pookets,  even  if  they  think  they  have 
no  matches.  As  regards  the  cigarettes  or  pipes  often 
found  on  men,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  rather  a 
grievance  that  they  have  no  place  to  leave  anything 
at  the  pit  heads.  It  should  be  made  compulsory  for 
a  colliery  owner  to  provide  lockers  or  a  kind  of  cloak- 
room. In  this  business  of  searching,  the  law  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  it  is  provided  that  before 
searching  any  workmen  the  official  must  allow 
himself  to  be  searched  by  two  workmen  employed  in 
the  mine.  If  found  with  matches  or  smoking  appara- 
tus he  cannot  himself  search  any  workmen,  and 
presumably  he  can  be  summoned  by  the  workmen 
for  an  offence  against  the  Act. 

We  pass  now  to  the  aU-important  stipulation  that 
there  must  be  at  least  two  shafts  or  outlets  from  every 
seam  which  is  being  worked,  and  that  they  are  not  to 
be  nearer  to  one  another  than  fifteen  yards,  and  are 
to  be  connected  by  a  passage  of  adequate  size.  The 
principle  is  even  applied  now  to  every  district  and 
subdivision  of  a  mine,  for  the  section  proceeds  : — 
**  Every  part  of  the  mine  in  which  ten  or  more 
persons  are  employed  at  the  same  time  shall  be 
provided  with  at  least  two  ways  affording  means  of 
egress  to  the  surface,  and  so  arranged  that,  in  the 
event  of  either  becoming  impassable  at  any  point, 
the  other  will  afford  means  of  egress  to  the  surface." 
The  only  exemptions  are  in  the  case  of  new  mines 
when  not  more  than  20  men  are  employed  under- 
ground, or,  by  order  of  ihb  Secretary  of  State, 
2d 
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whilst  a  DjBW  outlet  is  being  made,  or  any  shaft  or 
outlet  which  has  been  rendeiied  unavailable  by  an 
accident  is  being  repaired,  the  conditions  of  such, 
order  of  exemption  being  duly  observed. 

We  come  next  to  stipulations  intended  to  prevent 
shaft  accidents.  Every  shaft  or  entrance  to  a  mine 
abandoned  or  not  in  actual  use  is  to  be  securely 
fenced ;  and  every  shaft  which  is  being  sunk  is  to 
be  securely  cased  or  lined.  The  requirements  as 
to  winding  apparatus  are  very  comprehensive,  and 
are  too  technical  for  us  to  examine  in  detail.  The 
important  principles  are  that  the  provision  of 
ladders  only  in  any  shaft  used  for  ingress  and  egress 
is  prohibited,  and  a  proper  winding  apparatus  with 
cage  must  be  provided ;  that  persons  must  be  lowered 
or  raised  only  in  the  cage  (except  for  special  pur- 
poses),  and  that  the  winding  apparatus,  for  the 
two  shafts  which  the  Act  requires  for  every  mine 
must  be  entirely  independent.  The  Act  even  requires 
that  every  winding  engine  used  for  raising  or  lower- 
juag  persons  must  be  separated  by  a  substantial 
partition  from  every  other  such  engine,  and  any 
other  kind  of  machinery,  the  object  being  to  guard 
against  an  accident  to  one  machine  wrecking  or 
damaging  a  winding  engine  whilst  in  use.  If  the 
'  shaft  is  more  than  300  feet  deep  an  automatic  con- 
trivance to  prevent  overwinding  must  be  fixed ; 
and  every  shaft  over  150  feet  deep  must  be  pro- 
vided with  guides  to  keep  the  cage  from  rocking  or 
swinging. 

A  proUfio  spuice  of  accidents  in  past  time  has  been 
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the  imperfect  closing  in  of  the  cage.    Men  have  been 
killed  by  things  falling  down  the  shaft  and  throogh 
the  roof  of  the  cage,  which  is  now  required  to  be  com- 
pletely covered,  and  many  others  have  been  killed 
by  falling  out  of  the  cage,  which  is  usually  entirely 
open  on  two  sides  except  for  a  light  movable  bar, 
which  is  lifted  up  when  trams  are  pushed  in  on  one 
side  or  out  on  the  other.     One  of  the  inspectors 
describes  a  fatal  accident  which  happened  through 
the  cage  having  a  slight  swing,  so  that  the  movable 
bar  was  knocked  up  and  the  man  standing  next  it 
instantly  fell  out.     The  Act  now  requires  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  gates  or  fences  at  each  of  the  open 
sides  of  the  cage.    It  is  a  wise  precaution  that  no 
persons  are  allowed  to  travel  in  the  cage  with  coal, 
materials,  timber,  or  any  tools  other  than  scientific 
instruments.    There    are    other    provisions    as    to 
brakes,  signalling,  and  safety  catches  which  I  need 
not  detail. 

There  follow  now  provisions  as  to  the  roadways. 
With  certain  exceptions,  every  seam  in  every  mine 
opened  after  July  1, 1912,  is  to  have  two  main  intake 
airways,  one  not  used  for  haulage,  and  both  always 
maintained  in  such  condition  as  to  afford  a  ready 
means  of  ingress  and  egress.  Similarly  in  new  mines 
opened  after  the  same  date,  all  stoppings  between 
main  intake  and  return  airways  and  aU  air-crossings 
are  to  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  Uable  to  des- 
truction by  an  explosion.  Both  of  these  provisions, 
particulckrly  the  first,  are  expensive,  and  will  add 
conBiderably  to  the  capital  expenditure  in  opening 
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new  mines  and,  in  the  first  case,  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  ;  but  both  will  tend  greatly  to  reduce 
the  probable  loss  of  life  in  the  event  of  an  explosion. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  both  intake  airways 
would  become  stopped,  and  with  a  ventilation  system 
which  would  withstand  the  explosion,  there  should 
be  little  fear  of  a  number  of  men  being  out  off.  A 
further  stringent  condition  applpng  to  new  mines 
is  that  if  the  air  current  of  the  main  return  airway 
normally  contains  more  than  one-half  per  cent  of 
inflammable  gas,  it  may  not  be  used  for  haulage  of 
coal.  Of  course  it  will  be  very  many  years  b6f(M» 
there  are  any  great  number  of  mines  laid  out  and 
constructed  on  these  highly  satisfactory  principles. 
In  the  great  number  of  older  mines,  which  altogether 
employ  over  800,000  men  underground,  other  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  relied  on. 

More  than  three  pages  of  the  Act  are  devoted  to 
safeguarding  men  on  the  haulage  roads.  They  are 
prohibited,  without  written  permission,  from  riding 
on  trains  of  trams  drawn  by  mechanical  power. 
Refuge  holes  must  be  provided  every  ten  yards  ; 
and  there  is  to  be  a  clear  space  two  feet  in  width 
between  the  trams  (or  tubs)  and  the  side  of  the  road, 
or  else  the  haulage  must  be  stopped  whilst  the  men 
are  going  in  and  out.  Various  devices  to  prevent  and 
stop  runaway  trains  of  trams  must  be  provided. 

There  follow  detailed  instructions  as  to  supporting 
the  roof  and  sides  with  props,  which  even  go  so  far 
as  to  specify  the  minimum  distance  apart  at  which 
the  hewer  must  put  his  props  or  sprags  to  h<dd  up 
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the  coal  while  holing  under  it.  For  the  dangerous 
operation  of  withdrawing  props  from  under  the 
roof  where  the  coal  has  been  worked  out,  a  safety 
contrivance  is  to  be  used. 

As  to  the  detailed  provisions  regarding  signalling 
and  the  use  of  machinery,  I  need  only  remark  that 
the  lowest  age  for  a  person  in  control  of  winding 
machinery  is  now  22  years,  which  is  a  great  change 
from  the  16  years  of  the  Act  of  1842.  No  winding 
engineman  is  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  day,  nor  may  a  winding  engine  be  left 
even  for  a  moment  without  a  qualified  engineman 
in  attendance  whilst  there  are  men  below  ground. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  more  internal 
combustion  engines  were  allowed  to  be  installed 
underground.  No  such  prohibition  could  be  appUed 
to  the  use  of  electricity,  which  is  extensively  em- 
ployed underground  in  many  large  colUeries, 
although  it  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by  many 
persons  and  undoubtedly  stringent  precautions  are 
necessary.  The  Act  prohibits  the  use  of  electricity 
wherever  the  ins{)ector  considers  it  unsafe,  subject 
to  appeal,  and  insists  that  the  current  shall  be  at 
once  cut  ofi  from  any  part  of  the  mine  where  more 
than  li  per  cent,  of  gas  is  found  in  the  general  body 
of  air.  There  are  detailed  regulations  made  by  the 
Home  Office  in  regard  to  wiring  and  casing  motors, 
switches,  etc.  There  are  similarly  detailed  regula- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  explosives.  None  may  be 
taken  into  the  mine  except  kinds  on  the  '^  permitted 
list "  ;  aad  to  make  the  enforcement  of  this  easier 
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allexplofiiTes  taken  into  the  mine  must  be  provided 
by  the  owner  of  the  mine,  who  must  sell  them  to  his 
workmen  at  cost  price.  In  spite  of  precautions  all 
sorts  of  accidents  occur  with  charges  of  ezplosiTes, 
chiefly  in  ''  thawing  "  them,  as  many  kinds  cannot 
be  used  quite  cold.  The  charges  also  sometimes  get 
astray.  If  you  happen  to  see  a  little  paper-covered 
tube  in  your  coal,  looking  like  a  firework,  do  not  put 
it  on  your  fire.  I  have  heard  of  accidents  oocuning 
in  this  manner,  through  the  hewer  dropping  one  €i 
his  shot  charges  and  its  being  shovelled  up  with  tlie 
coal. 

To  prevent  the  distribution  of  coal  dust  in  a  mine 
it  is  required  that  screens  for  tipping  or  sorting  coal 
must  be  80  yards  at  least  from  the  mouth  of  the 
intake  shaft,  that  within  five  years  all  trams  (or 
tubs)  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  coal  dust 
escaping,  and  that  the  floor,  roof  and  sides  of  roads 
shall  be  systematically 'cleared  of  a^ccnmulations  of 
dust,  and  roads  watered  where  practicable. 

The  law  as  to  daily  inspections  is  interesting  and 
most  important.  A  station  is  to  be  appointed  at 
the  entrance  to  each  district  of  a  mine  beyond 
which  no  workman  may  pass  unless  the  ftreman 
has  made  a  complete  inspection  of  the  district  and 
certified  it  free  from  danger  of  gas,  or  from  the  roof 
or  other  cause.  This  inspection  must  be  made 
within  two  hours  of  a  shift  commencing  work,  and 
a  further  two  inspections  must  be  made  during  the 
course  of  each  shift.  The  firemaU'  has  to  make  a 
written  report  of  his  first  and  last  insj^tions  for 
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each  shift.  All  machinery  used  in  raising  or  lowering 
persons  must  be  thoroughly  and  completely  inspected 
and  reported  on  in  writing  once  every  twenty -four 
hours,  and  aU  other  machinery  in  or  about  the 
mine  and  all  airways  at  least  once  a  week.  All 
written  r^orts  by  firemen  and  other  officials  re- 
quired by  the  Act  must  be  made  accessible  to  the 
workmen. 

There  are  various  miscellaneous  provisions  which 
I  must  pass  over  rapidly.  If  the  manager,  or  his 
deputy  for  the  time  being,  finds  that  the  mine  or 
any  part  of  it  is  dangerous,  whether  from  gas  or 
otherwise,  he  must  immediately  withdraw  all  the 
workmen  from  the  whole  mine  or  the  part  affected, 
except  only  such  as  are  required  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  danger  and  to  rectify  it.  The  safe- 
guard against  an  inrush  of  water  by  boring  in  front 
of  workings,  I  have  already  referred  to.^  No 
infiammaUe  goods,  such  as  oil,  grease,  or  canvas, 
may  be  stored  underground,  and  no  combustible 
material,  such  as  wood,  may  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  engine-house  below  ground  or  in  the 
shaft  or  pit^head  frame  or  roof  over  the  pit.  This 
will  prevent  the  disastrous  shaft  fires  which  have 
sometimes  been  caused  by  explosions  and  have  made 
it  impossible  to  rescue  men.  The  provision  of  fire- 
extinguishing  apparatus  and  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments is  also  required,  and  readings  of  the  latter 
must  be  taken  and  recorded. 

Inexperienced  workmen  who  do  not  understand 

'  Ante,  p.  4ia 
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the  nature  or  meaning  of  the  varions  preoautions 
which  must  be  adopted  at  the  working  face  are  a 
danger  to  many  others  besides  themselves  ;  and 
consequently  the  Act  insists  upon  every  man  being 
put  through  an  apprenticeship  before  being  employed 
in  getting  coal  or  ironstone  in  a  place  of  his  own. 
For  the  first  two  years  at  the  face  he  must  work  as 
an  assistant  to  a  skilled  workman,  and  the  latter 
must  at  no  time  have  more  than  one  unqualified 
assistant. 

This  ends  Part  II  of  the  Act.  Part  m  deals 
with  the  health  of  miners.  It  requires  the  provision 
of  pit-head  baths  when  the  workmen  so  desire,^  the 
provision  of  sanitary  conveniences  according  to 
regulations,  and  that  notification  is  to  be  given  to  the 
inspector  of  the  district  of  the  occurrence  of  any 
industrial  disease.  The  causes  of  diseases  peculiar 
to  miners,  such  as  ankylostomiasis  (a  parasite)  and 
nystagmus  (an  affection  of  the  eyes),  are  becoming 
well  known ;  and  although  they  are  happily  not 
prevalent  in  this  country  it  is  necessary  to  take 
every  precaution  against  them.  In  order  to  prevent 
miners'  phthisis  it  is  provided  that  a  spray  of  water 
must  be  used  to  prevent  dust  escaping  into  the 
air  when  siliceous  rock  is  being  drilled. 

Part  IV  is  concerned  with  accidents,  their  notifi- 
cation and  investigation.  Any  accident  must  be 
notified  which  in  the  words  of  the  Act  either : — 

''  (1)  Causes  loss  of  life  to  any  person  employed  in 
or  about  the  mine  ;  or 

1  Goal  MincM  Act,  191JI,  Part  III,  SeotionB,  76  and  77 
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"  (2)  Causes  any  fractare  of  tbe  head  or  of  any 

limb,  or  any  dislocation  of  a  limb,  or  any 

other  serious  personal  injury  to.  any  person 

employed  in  or  about  the  mine  ;  or 

'^  (3)  Is  caused  by  any  explosion  of  gas  or  coal 

dust  or  any  explosive,  or  by  electricity,  or 

by   overwinding,   or   by   any   other  such 

special  cause  as  the  Secretary  of  State 

specifies  by  order,  and  causes  any  personal 

injury  whether  to  any  person  employed  in 

or  about  the  mine." 

The  notice  must  be  sent  not  only  to  the  inspector 

of  the  division  but  also  to  any  person  appointed  by 

the  workmen  to  receive  such  notices  on  their  behalf. 

When  there  has  been  a  serious  accident,  the  place 

where  it  occurred  must  be  left  as  it  was  immediately 

after  the  accideht  for  a  period  of  three  days  or  until 

it  has  been  visited  by  an  inspector,  excepting  when 

so  doing  would  create  further  danger  or  impede  the 

working  of  the  mine.    Full  power  is  reserved  for  the 

inspectors  to  gather  information,  make  reports  to 

the  Secretary  of  State  and  publish  them,  as  is  done 

in  the  annual  Home  Office  reports,  and  in  special 

reports  on  serious  explosions.    Power  is  also  taken 

for  the  appointment  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  such 

a  court  made  an  investigation  of  the  Senghenydd 

explosion  in  1913.    An  inquiry  made  by  experts  is 

likely  to  be  much  more  useful  than  the  coroner's 

inquest,  and  the  Court  of  Inquiry  has  the  fullest 

powers  of  compelling  attendance  of  witnesses. 

There  are  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  twenty-five 
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more  pages  of  the  Act  which  I  have  not  yet  summar- 
ised. Amongst  various  formal  matters,  they  contain 
the  sections  dealing  with  the  maintenance  of  rescue 
appliances  and  the  training  of  rescue  brigades,  with 
the  employment  of  boys,  girls  and  women,  the 
appointment  of  inspectors,  the  payment  of  wages, 
and  the  protection  of  horses  used  in  mines.  This 
Act  raised  the  age  of  employment  of  boys  under- 
ground from  13  to  14  ;  and  besidies  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  and  girls  undergroimd,  it 
regulates  their  employment  above-ground.  No  boy 
or  girl  may  be  so  employed  under  the  age  of  13,  and 
no  boy,  girl  or  woman  may  work  more  than  54  horns 
per  week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  and 
not  at  all  between  9  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  or  after  2  p.m. 
on  Saturday  and  all  day  Sunday.  Other  provisions 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Factory  Acts ;  but  "  no 
boy,  girl  or  woman  shaU  be  employed  in  moving 
railway  wagons  "  or  in  lifting  or  carrying  anything 
so  heavy  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  injury. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  granted  fuU  liberty  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  any  number  of 
inspectors  at  salaries  approved  by  the  Treasury,  but 
no  inspector  is  to  be  otherwise  employed  in  con- 
nection with  mining  or  minerals,  nor  may  he  have 
any  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  any  mino.  The 
inspectors  are  given  the  fullest  powers  of  visiting 
and  inspecting  and  calling  for  plans,  certificates, 
etc.,  and  owners  must  provide  facilities  for  the 
inspectors  to  do  their  work. 
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Criticiam  of  the  Act  and  Begtilations 

A  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism  has  been  passed* 
upon  ihe  Coal  Mines  Act  (1911)  and  upon  the 
regulations  made  under  it  by  the  Home  Office. 
Colliery  managers:  complain  that  it  is  too  '^  academic" 
or  ''  scientific  "  ;  they  do  not  believe  that  all  the 
measuring  of  percentages  and  many  other  provimons 
are  of  practical  utiUty,  and  some  say  that  they  are 
no  real  test  of  the  safety  of  a  mine.  The  commonest 
complaint  of  managers  and  owners  is  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  are  so  varied^  so  multifarious 
and  detailed,  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to 
carry  them  all  out.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  officials  carried  out  every  requirement  in  the 
Act  and  regulations  to  the  letter,  they  would  have* 
no  time  for  any  of  the  budness  management  of  the 
mine. 

It  is  true  that  if  anyone  will  compare  the  present 
Act  and  Regulations  with  the  Act  of  1887  and 
regulations  made  during  the  fifteen  years  following, 
which  constitute  the  law  with  which  every  manager 
has  become  thoroughly  acquainted,  he  wUl  see  what 
a  great  change  has  been  effected  in  the  increased 
number  and  stringency  of  the  provisions.  There  is 
a  multitude  of  matters,  such  as  the  appomtments  of 
all  sorts  of  officials  in  writing  and  the  making  of 
written  reports  and  obseivatlons,  besides  a  number 
of  the  smaller  safety  provisions  which  have  never 
been  required  before ;  and  managers  who  were 
generally  overworked   before  the  Act  came  into 
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force,  having  ako  the  Mimmum  Wage  Act  and  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  to  contend  with,  have 
felt  themselves  overwhelmed.  The  opinion  forces 
itself  upon  me  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  force 
colliery  proprietors  by  law  to  provide  an  adequate 
management  staff,  as  it  is  to  make  them  provide 
new  machinery  and  roadways.  It  would  be  wise,  I 
am  sure,  to  provide  that  the  manager  responsible 
for  the  technical  working  of  the  mine  and  its  safety 
shall  not  be  concerned  with  the  business  manage- 
ment, which  should  be  undertaken  by  a  man  speciidly 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  change  would, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  long  run  prove  itself  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  colliery  owners,  not  only  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  accidents,  but  also  by  giving  the  man 
responsible  for  the  business  side  time  to  concentrate 
upon  problems  of  cutting  down  costs.  The  man 
made  responsible  by  law  for  the  safety  of  the  mine 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  costs.  It  puts  him 
at  once  in  a  false  position.  It  should  be  his  bumness 
solely  to  undertake  the  owner's  obligations  in  respect 
of  the  law  and  of  the  general  safety  of  the  mine. 
The  owner  must  employ  someone  else  to  look  after 
his  business  interests  in  the  mine. 

Another  criticism  of  the  Act  and  Regulations  is 
that  although  its  provisions  are  excellent  if  caixied 
out  in  the  spirit  of  the  framer's  intentions,  many 
requirements  are  open  to  a  slipshod  observance 
which  may.  seem  to  satisfy  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
in  practice  are  nearly  useless.  As  an  instance,  I 
may  mention  the  regulation  which  requires  that 
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before  a  shot  is  fired  the  floor  shall  be  sprinkled  with 
water  to  a  distance  of  20  yards  in  every  direction. 
Many  firemen  think  they  are  fully  carrying. out  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  if  they  take  a  bucket  of 
water  and  ladle  out  splashes  here  and  there^  perhaps 
only  with  the  hand.  This  not  only  actually  raises 
dust  where  the  water  falls,  but  it  leaves  a  large  total 
area  completely  unwatered.  It  is  obvious  that  what 
is  wanted  is  a  fine  spray  such  as  is  obtained  with  a 
sprinkling  nozzle  on  a  garden  hose  or  with  one  of 
the  numerous  forms  of  syringes  for  spraying  fruit 
trees.  Why  should  not  the  regulations  stipulate 
precisely  the  kind  of  instrument  to  be  used  to  make 
the  spray  ?  In  every  case  there  should  be  no  room 
for  a  slipshod  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  or  of  the  regulations. 

Another  defect  of  the  Act  is  the  too  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  words  ''  as  far  as  possible  "  and 
"  so  far  as  practicable."  Such  qualifying  words 
tend  to  provide  an  excuse  for  the  unwilling.  The 
framers  of  the  Act  should  have  made  up  their 
minds  whether  a  given  requirement  was  practicable 
or  not,  as  for  example,  the  provision  of  dust-tight 
trams.  In  some  cases  the  saving  phrase  seems  to 
be  designed  to  cover  cases  where  it  is  physically  or 
commercially  impossible  to  make  the  provision 
which  is  defined.  If  it  is  physically  impossible,  of 
course  the  Act  cannot  apply.  If  it  is  a  monetary 
or  management  difficulty,  the  arbitration  clause 
should  be  used  and  not  merely  a  loose  phrase  which 
seems*  to  leave  it  open  for  the  management  to  claim 
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impcMSBibJlity   or  impracticability   on   all  kinds   of 
groundfi. 

From  what  I  am  told  by  miners'  agents,  I  am 
afraid  that  there  are  many  provisions  of  the  Act  in 
regard  to  inspections,  measurement  of  air  currents, 
reports^  and  so  forth  which  are  not  yet  being 
properly  observed.  Since  the  Senghenydd  exploaion 
there  have  been  numerous  strikes  at  individual 
collieries  upon  the  question  of  the  safety  of  the 
mine,  the  men  refusing  to  go  to  work  until  their 
examiners  were  satisfied.  In  several  of  these  strikes 
the  men  have  insisted  successfully  upon  the  dismissal 
of  particular  firemen  whom  they  accused  of  negU- 
gence  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  inspections.  As 
the  result  of  one  strike  early  in  1914,  a  deputatton 
of  the  miners  was  received  by  the  directors,  and  the 
latter  were  upon  investigation  convinced  that  the 
mine  had  not  been  kept  in  a  safe  and  proper  oondi* 
tion.  The  managing  director  and  manager  resigned, 
and  nearly  half  the  officials  of  the  colliery  were 
dismissed.  Several  of  the  districts  of  the  South 
Wales  Miners'  Federation  have  appointed  a  full- 
time  assistant  to  the  miners'  agent,  whose  sole  duty 
is  to  act  as  workmen's  examiner  along  with  one 
local  employee  at  each  coUiery,  according  to  the 
powers  under  the  Act.  I  have  before  me  an 
interesting  leaflet  issued  by  the  Blaina  (Monmouth- 
shire) District  of  Miners  appealing  for  funds  in  aid 
of  the  men  engaged  in  another  of  these  '*  Safety 
Strikes."  Whilst  I  cannot  vouch  that  the  state- 
^ments  of  the  workmen  ore  correct,  as  no  official 
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report  dealing  with  the  case  has  been  issued,  it  is 
worth  while  to  print  the  following  extract,  if  only 
as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  dangers  with  which 
the  workmen  believe  that  they  have  to  contend  : — 

"  Our  fight  is  one  for  a  greater  measure  of  safety  ; 
for  years  past  we  have  taken  reasonable  advantage 
of  Section  16,  New  Mines  Act,  to  take  Workmen's 
Examinations,  and  our  greatest  complaint  has  been 
that  we  always  find  Coal  Dust  in  abundance  and 
report  same,  yet  we  cannot  confess  that  it  is  ever 
satisfactorily  dealt  with.  But  during  the  recent 
20  months  there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  to  lag 
under  great  cavities  in  the  roof  instead  of  cogging  up 
to  the  roof  so  that  it  can  be  ventilated  and  conse- 
quently kept  clear  of  gas. 

"  The  incident  responsible  for  our  present  stoppage 
is  briefly  as  follows  : — ^That  we  charge  the  firemen  of 
No.  3  district  to  have  failed  to  correctly  report  the 
state  of  the  said  district  on  certain  dates  during  last 
month  (May).  For  instance,  the  two  firemen  who 
examined  this  district  on  the  morning  of  May  25th 
(4  a.m.  to  6  a.m.)  preparatory  to  the  day  shift  coming 
on,  reported  everything  aU  right  with  the  exception 
of  a  bit  of  gas  found  in  one  place  which  was  cleared. 
Now  a  couple  of  our  responsible  workers  at  the  close 
of  the  shift  of  Saturday,  23rd  of  May,  being  suspicious 
that  these  lagged  off  cavities  were  not  examined  and 
correctly  reported,  adopted  a  certain  course  which 
justified  them  in  applying  for  lamps  at  6.30  on  the 
morning  of  May  25th  (Monday),  so  as  to  endeavour 
to  learn  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  reports 
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of  the  official  examiners  upon  whom  depends  the 
safety  of  all  underground  workers  ;  they  hurried  on 
to  the  first  of  these  suspicious  cavities  and  found 
their  worst  fears  realised,  in  finding  an  accumulation 
of  gas  to  the  approximate  extent  of  3,600  cubic 
feet,  also  three  other  lagged  holes  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  gas  were  found  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood with  six  smaller  accumulations  still  in  the  same 
district. 

"  Let  us  again  remind  you,  fellow- workers,  that  our 
mine  is  never  free  of  large  accumulations  of  dry  and 
fine  coal  dust,  so  that  you  can  fully  appreciate, 
along  with  us,  what  awful  possibilities  existed  for 
a  repetition  of  another  *  Senghenydd  *  in  the 
South  Wales  coalfield." 

When,  as  in  this  case,  900  men  will  unanimously 
strike  for  three  or  four  weeks,  solely  on  the  ground  of 
safety,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  justification 
for  their  action.  Further  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  laxity  in  the  observance 
of  the  statutory  requirements  in  some  mines,  is 
obtained  by  perusal  of  the  report  of  the  Court  of 
Enquiry  upon  the  Senghenydd  explosion,  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  this 
difficult  question  of  safety  in  mines.^ 

This  disastrous  explosion,  in  which  439  men  were 
killed,  occurred  on  October  14th,  1913.  The  mine 
was  known  to  be  a  "  fiery  "  one.  In  its  early  history 
there  had  been  an  explosion  with  serious  loss  of  life. 
So  recently  as  October,   1910,  there  had  been  a 

»  Parliamentary  Paper  [Cd.  7346],  1914,  la.  6d. 
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large  outburst  of  gas,  which  was  not  got  under 
control  for  four  days,  during  which  time  all  the  men 
were  drawn  out.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  maiutger, 
who  was  also  the  i^nt  of  the  owners,  had  apparently 
not  taken  any  special  precautions.  He  had  not  ev^i 
isken  any  steps  to  carry  into  efEect  a  great  number 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1911. 
The  report  of  the  Enquiry  bristles  witli  evidence  of 
infractions  of  the  Act,  luid  if  many  of  them,  like 
failing  to  appoint  officers  in  writing,  were  more  or  less 
technical,  others  like  the  failure  to  provide  apparatus 
for  reversing  the  current  of  air,  and  failing  to  deal 
properly  with  coal  dust,  are  of  the  greatest  moment, 
and  are  most  probably  responsible  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
summarise  the  report ;  for  I  hope  that  readers  will 
form  their  own  opinions  from  the  well-weighed 
words  of  the  Chief  Inspector. 

Unfortunately  it  was  impossible,  £rom  the  evidence 
obtainable  after  the  fire  caused  by  the  explosion 
was  subdued,  to  be  certain  of  the  cause  of  the  explo- 
sion, but  the  dhief  Inspector  inclines  to  the  view 
that  heavy  falls  of  the  roof  occurred  liberating  a 
quantity  of  gas  which  may  have  been  set  on  fire 
either  by  a  spark  from  the  wires  of  the  electrical 
signalling  apparatus,  or  by  sparks  caused  by  the 
falling  of  stones.  In  spite  of  a  special  circular  sent 
out  a  few  months  previously  by  the  Home  Office, 
calling  attention  to  the  proved  danger  of  unprotected 
electric  bell  wires,  the  owners  had  taken  no  steps 
whatever  to  avert  danger  from  this  cause. 
2e 
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We  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  Sengheu3rdd 
disaster  yet,  I  hope,  for  there  are  many  lessons  which 
Parliament  must  still  learn  from  it.  The  last  event 
np  to  the  time  of  writing  is  the  judgment  delivered  in 
connection  with  the  prosecution  instituted  by  the 
Divisional  Mines  Inspector  for  Wales  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  Office  against  the  manager  and  owners  of 
the  S^ighenydd  Colliery  for  infractions  of  the  Coal 
Mines  Act.  The  case  was  tried  by  a  bench  of  three 
of  the  local  magistrates.  There  were  17  informa- 
tions against  the  manager  and  four  against  the 
company.  Seven  of  the  former  were  dropped ;  and 
the  magistrates  dismissed  several  others,  and  all 
against  the  company.  They  also  gave  extraordin- 
arily lenient  sentences  on  the  chaises  on  which  they 
convicted  the  manager.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  offences 
and  the  sentences  : — 


3. 


Chabgbs  against  thb  Makageb. 

1.  Failed  to  appoint  lampman  at  the 

snifaoe  in  writing.     (Teohiiical.) 

2,  Ditto,  underground  lampman. 

(Technical.) 
Failed  to  keep  a  book  and  enter 

therein  readings  of  the  barometer, 

thermometer     and    hygrometer. 

(Recorded    readings    can     give 

valuable  warnings  of  dangerous 

conditions.) 
Failed  to  provide  means  of  reversini^ 

the  air  current.    (Very  serious 

infraction.) 
Failed  to  systematically  clear  coal 

dust.      (CHiief     Inspector     took 

serious  -view  of  this.) 


Fined  £2,  or  14  days. 


Ditto. 


4. 


6. 


Fined  £5,  or  14  days. 


Fined  £10,  or  1  month. 


IMsmissed, 
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6.  Failed  to  make  daily  report  on  oon- 

dition  as  to  coal  dust.     (Serious.) 

7.  Safety  lamps  provided  with  glasses 

not    of    approved    type.    (Not 
serions.) 

8.  Failed  to  measure  air  currents. 

Chargbs  against  Oohpaky. 

The  above    charges,  Nos.    3.  4,  7»  8, 
repeated. 


Fined  £5,  or  14  days. 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed, 
below.) 


(See 


Held  company  not 
liable  as  they  had 
properly  appointed 
a  manager,  not 
interfered  with  him» 
and  made  all  neces- 
sary financial  and 
other  provisions, 
and  the  company 
had  no  knowledge 
of  the  offences. 

That  is  the  sum  total  of  the  convictions  obtained.* 
Failure  to  provide  the  means  of  reversing  the  air 
current  meant  the  loss  of  perhaps  100  lives  or  there- 
abouts, which  might  have  been  saved  had  the  appara- 
tus been  available.  If  the  coal  dust  had  been  dealt 
with,  the  explosion  might  have  been  much  less 
serious.  No  wonder  that  the  local  Labour  paper 
headed  its  report,  "  Miners'  Lives  at  Is.  1  Jd.  each  ! " 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  consideration  shown  by  the  inspector,  and  of 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  it  is  stated  that  the  Home  Office 
have  appealed  against  two  of  the  decisions  of  the  magistiates.  namely, 
the  dismissal  of  the  case  against  the  manager  that  he  did  not  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  aooumulation  of  coal  dust,  and  the  case  against 
the  owning  company  that  they  had  not  provided  the  means  of 
immediately  reversing  the  air  current. 
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the  letter  of  the  law,  when  it  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  management.  As  regards  means  of  reversing 
the  air  current,  this  should  have  been  provided  by 
January  1st,  1913,  but  four  months  later  the  manager 
first  applied  for  an  extension  of  time  under  the  Act. 
After  correspondence  and  a  visit  by  the  sub- 
inspector  to  the  mine,  the  extension  was  granted 
untU  September  30th.  When  the  explosion  oocurred 
fourteen  days  later  (October  14th),  no  work  had  been 
yet  commenced  for  complying  with  this  requirement. 
As  regards  measuring  the  air  current,  the  magis- 
trates decided  that  as  the  regulations  made  only 
came  into  force  on  September  16th,  1913,  and  only 
required  the  measurement  to  be  made  once  a  month, 
the  manager  had  still  two  days  to  make  the  necessary 
measurements  at  the  time  the  explosion  occurred. 
It  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  Chief 
Inspector  in  his  report  says  that  though  part  of  the 
mine  resumed  work  in  November,  no  measurements 
were,  in  fact,  made  until  the  following  January. 
Why  are  these  laws  passed  if  Parliament  does  not 
mean  them  to  be  enforced  ? 

Let  us  assume  that  Parliament  does  mean  them 
to  be  enforced ;  and  see  how  that  may  .be  done. 
It  is  evident  that  when  certain  people  are  so  ready 
to  evade  the  law,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  strong 
force  of  inspectors  in  a  perfectly  independent  posi- 
tion who  will  be  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
collieries,  and  be  supported  by  magistrates  who 
will  convict  on  rteasonable  evidence  and  inflict 
adequate  penalties. 
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A  number  of  additional  inspectors  have  been 
appointed  since  the  Act  of  1911  came  into  force,  but 
they  are  not  yet  nearly  sufficient  in  number.  There 
has,  however,  been  recently  an  entire  re-organisation 
of  the  grades  ci  inspectors  and  their  districts.  For 
instance,  in  1907,  besides  the  head  inspector  there 
were  thirteen  chief  inspectors  and  twenty-six  assis- 
tant inspectors.  In  1913  the  stafi  had  been  re- 
organised so  as  to  consist  of  the  chief  inspector, 
Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Bedmayne,  C.B.,  eight  inspectors-in- 
oharge,  eleven  senior  inspectors,  thirty -two  junior 
inspectors,,  twenty-two  sub-inspectors  of  mines, 
and  eight  sub-inspectors  of  quarries.  The  number 
of  the  staff  was  thus  increased  from  40  to  82.  The 
senior,  junior,  and  sub-inspectors  are  allotted  to 
particular  districts,  each  under  control  of  one  of  the 
inspectors-in-charge. 

It  is  veiy  questionable,  however,  whether  the 
increaaed  number  of  inspectors  now  at  work  is  by 
any  means  sufficient  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 
There  are  3,289  coUieries  in  the  country  which  have 
to  be  inspected,  and  a  thorough  inspection  of  a 
colliery  would  take  at  least  three  working  days  spent 
at  the  pit.  The  inspectors,  however,  are  not  occupied 
only  in  visiting  and  going  over  the  different  collieries. 
They  spend  much  time  in  investigating  the  accidents 
which  are  constantly  occurring,  attending  inquests, 
and  writing  up  their  reports.  It  is,  therefore, 
obviously  impossible  for  the  present  staff  to  thorough- 
ly inspect  all  parts  of  all  the  collieries  in  the  country. 
They  are  forced  to  adopt  a  system  of  inspection 
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"  by  sample."  They  choose  at  random  certain 
machinery  or  a  particular  district  of  the  mine,  and 
request  to  be  taken  to  it.  If  what  they  select  is 
found  to  be  in  good  condition,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
proper  standard  is  being  maintained  in  all  parts  of 
the  colliery.  But  this  assumption  is  fundamentally 
unsound  as  a  protection  to  the  miners,  for  any 
system  of  inspection  by  sample  always  assumes  that 
a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  not  coming  up  to 
required  standard  is  not  detrimental  and  may  be 
neglected.  This  is  not  the  case,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  a  mine,  for  the 
smallest  accumulation  not  treated  with  care  may 
produce  a  disaster  in  a  dusty  mine.  The  principle 
is  clearly  enough  recognised  by  the  Coal  Mines  Act 
itself  in  regard  to  safety  lamps,  for  it  insists  in  the 
most  rigorous  way  that  every  lamp  shall  be  carefully 
examined  and  locked,  on  the  ground  that  a  single 
lamp  damaged  or  tampered  with  may  involve  the 
whole  colliery  in  disaster.  The  inconsistency  of 
securing  perfection  in  regard  to  the  lamps,  but  not 
in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  mine,  is  so  patent  that  I  hope  it  will  soon  be 
taken  to  heart,  and  the  necessary  additional 
inspectors  be  appointed. 

It  is  fortunate  that  a  very  useful  article  dealing 
with  this  subject  has  just  been  published  by  Mr. 
William  Brace,  M.P.,  President  of  the  South  Wales 
Miners'  Federation.*  Mr.  Brace  is  very  clear  and 
forcible  in  his  statement  of  the  reforms  needed,  and 

^  London  Magazine,  October,  1914,  p.  169. 
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I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  remarks  about 
inspection : — 

*^  The  inspectors,  I  repeat,  are  not  sufficient 
in  number.  They  have  to  cover  too  wide  an  area. 
By  the  time  an  inspector  leaves  his  residence  and 
gets  to  the  collieries  a  long  way  up  the  valley,  by  the 
time  he  has  examined  the  plans  and  read  the  fire- 
man's reports,  a  substantial  part  of  the  w(»:king  day 
has  gone,  and  there  remain  only  three  or  four  hours 
for  his  underground  investigation.  We  want  a  real 
inspection.  There  is  not  a  colliery  in  the  country 
but  ought  to  be  inspected  once  a  month,  and  by 
inspection  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  turn  up 
for  a  few  hours  and  run  round  the  workings,  but  that 
every  section,  whether  workii^  or  not,  shall  be 
examined,  roads  travelled  over,  timber  and  so  forth 
examined — ^that  we  shall  have,  in  fact,  a  thorough 
inspection  so  that  men  will  be  able  to  feel,  after  it  is 
all  over,  that  their  colliery  is  in  a  safe  condition. 

"  We  should  survey  and  map  out  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  into  easily-covered  areas ;  we 
should  have  for  a  limited  given  number  of  areas  a 
first-class  inspector  in  charge  ;  each  area  should 
contain  not  more  than  5,000  workers,  in  any  case, 
and  while  the  chief  district  inspector's  special 
function  would  be  to  prepare  reports  for  the  Home 
Office  (reports  which  ought  to  be  public  documents 
said  posted  up  at  the  top  of  the  coUieiy  to  which 
they  refer),  he  would  in  addition  represent  the 
Home  Office  at  the  inquest,  should,  unhappily,  men 
lose  their  lives. 
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Although  improved  inspection  will  be  the  most 
fruitful  means  of  reducing  the  death-rate  in  mines, 
there  are  certam  directions  in  which  the  law  still 
needs  to  be  strengthened.  Now  that  we  know  the 
dangers  of  coal  dust,  it  should  be  made  compulsory 
to  bring  all  small  coal  and  dust  out  of  the  mine.  In 
many  mines  it  is  the  custom  to  throw  dirty  small 
coal  into  the  *'  gob  "  or  waste,  where  it  is  always  a 
potential  source  of  danger  either  from  spontaneous 
combustion  or  in  taking  fire  when  an  exploeioii 
occurs.  As  regards  the  removal  of  coal  dust,  I 
think  experiments  ought  to  be  made  with  the  use 
of  a  suction  plant  on  the  vacuum  cleaner  principle. 
Where  stone  dust  is  not  used,  the  present  practice 
is  to  either  brush  the  dust  ofE  the  ledges,  or  to  blow 
it  off  with  compressed  air.  But  this  simply  raises 
the  dust  and  allows  it  to  settie  again  further  on  in 
the  mine,  making  the  air  dusty  in  the  meantime. 
If  the  dust  was  sucked  into  a  receptacle  it  could  be 
taken  in  closed  bins  to  the  surface,  and  there  be  put 
through  a  series  of  machines  which  would  sift  out 
the  stone  and  shale  dust  by  gravity  in  air  currents, 
on  the  principle  by  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
wheat  grain  are  separated  ia  a  modem  flour  mill. 
The  coal  dust,  cleaned  in  this  manner,  could  be 
most  economically  used  for  firing  the  boilers  at  the 
coUiery  in  one  of  the  various  forms  of  burners 
designed  for  the  purpose.  Once  experiments  have 
shown  it  to  be  practicable.  Parliament  should  make 
the  removal  of  coal  dust  by  suction  compulsoiy. 
Until  this  can  be  accomplished  it  should  certainly 
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be  made  compulsory  to  water  certain  zonee  in  the 
manner  described  above.^  The  necessary  air  cross- 
ings, doors,  and  so  forth,  for  maintaining  the  mini- 
mum of  ventilation  in  a  mine  should  be  required  to 
be  made  of  permanent  incombustible  materials  in 
all  mines  which  will  not  be  worked  out  within  ten 
years,  and  not  only  in  new  mines.  The  system  of 
permanent  emergency  safety  doors  should  also  be 
eidopted  to  facilitate  a  change  or  modification  of  the 
ventilation  in  case  of  an  explosion,  so  that  air  might 
immediately  be  brought  to  any  part  of  the  mine. 

It  ought  to  be  compulsory  to  fill  up  or  shut  oflf 
completely  with  some  non-combustible  material  all 
overhead  cavities  where  falls  have  occurred.  Fire 
damp,  bedng  lighter  than  air,  always  accumulates 
about  the  roof  and  particularly  in  these  cavities. 
For  the  same  reason  the  use  of  overhead  sheaves  or 
rollers  on  which  the  tail  rope  of  the  haulage  system 
passes  should  be  prohibited.  Such  sheaves  are  often 
attached  to  the  timber  overhead,  and  if  they  jamb 
and  fail  to  turn  the  rope  sliding  over  them  quickly 
causes  great  friction  and  sparks  of  fire  which  occur 
just  where  they  are  most  dangerous. 

The  technique  of  mining  is  constantly  changing 
with  the  more  extended  adoption  of  machinery 
underground.  The  use  of  electricity  for  motive 
power,  the  installation  of  coal-cutting  machines  and 
band  conveyors  and  other  forms  of  machinery,  are 
always  giving  rise  to  new  sources  of  danger  which 
provide  new  problems  for  the  inspectors  and  the 

^  Page  429. 
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legislf^ture.  But  whilst  new  regulations  ajid  legis- 
lation will  be  constantly  needed  from  time  to  time, 
the  urgent  need  of  the  present  moment  is  to  have 
the  many  satisfaotory  provisions  of  the  Aot  of  1911 
properly  enforced.  CJonscientious  coUiery  pro- 
prietors have  gone  to  great  expense  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  most  unfair  to 
them  that  others  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
working  their  collieries,  perhaps  under-cutting  them 
in  tibe  market,  because  they  have  saved  expense  by 
failing  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  we  take  this  into 
considera)bion  together  with  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  increasing  the  safety  of  the  workmen  in 
mines,  we  shall  understand  the  uigency  of  the 
demand  for  a  more  adequate  force  of  inspectors. 


CHAPTER  XVn 
MINERS'  TRADE  UNIONS 

Sarly  GcmdUiona 

The  trade  union  organisation  of  the  miners  of  Great 
Britain  is  in  many  ways  unique  both  in  regard  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth  in  recient  decades  and  to 
its  completeness  and  effectiveness,  which  is  main- 
tained without  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  system  of 
sickness  and  unemployment  benefits.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  give  a  history  of  the  growth  of  trade 
unionism  amongst  miners ;  but  it  is  eminently 
necessary  to  see  by  what  stages  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  strength,  what  battles  have  been  fought  and 
won — ^what  has  been  the  power  of  the  strike  and  how 
much  has  been  gained  by  legislation — in  order  that 
we  may  comprehend  what  the  present  organisation 
has  to  maintain  and  what  &re  its  ideals  for  future 
progress. 

In  the  former  chapter  *  on  Safety  in  Mines,  the 
appalling  conditions  of  labour  in  the  coal  mines  in 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  wer6 
described.  Serfdom  was  finally  abolished  in  Scot- 
land in  I7dd  ;  but  the  custom  of  yearly  hiring,  which 
replaced  it  and  persisted  for  long  in  Durham  and 

1  Chapter  XV.  p.  376. 
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Northumberland,  together  with  the  unjust  law 
making  a  servant's  breach  of  contract  a  criminal 
offence,  was  an  agency  by  which  a  certain  degree  of 
bondage  was  maintained.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  until  1842  women  and  children  were 
employed  undergrbund  at  heavy  and  degrading 
tasks  and  that  aiccidents  in  mines  from  falls  and 
machinery,  as  well  as  explosions,  were  horribly 
frequent  before  inspection  was  inaugurated  under 
the  Act  of  1850,  whilst  the  miners  at  many  collieries 
were  defrauded  of  their  earnings  by  the  truck 
system,  unjust  weighing  machines,  fines  and  con- 
fiscations. It  is  sad  to  think  that  evils  and  injustices 
were  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  darkness  of  the  pits 
in  remote  mining  districts  which  would  never  have 
been  tolerated  so  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  had 
they  been  known  to  the  general  public. 

The  miners,  then,  in  their  early  efforts  at  organisa- 
tion, had  to  struggle  not  merely  to  raise  their  wages 
but  to  protect  themselves  from  a  whole  series  of 
dangers  and  impositions.  There  were  frequent 
strikes  from  the  earliest  times,  but  miners'  unions 
were  for  decades  ot  a  weak  and  evanescent  descrip- 
tion.  A  wave  of  sudden  resolve  to  resist  oppression 
and  seek  better  conditions  sprea4  over  a  coalfield 
or  two  a^  a  time»  and  for  a  few  months^  sometimes 
for  three  or  four  years,  a  union  existed  embracing  a 
varying,  but  usually  small  proportion  of  the  men. 
For  example,  a  union  was  formed  in  Laaarkshire  in 
1 835,  and  broke  up  in  1837  after  a  fou^  months'  strike 
to  resist  a  reduction.     In  North  Staffordshire,  after 
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several  small  local  unions  had  been  formed  and 
coUapsed,  an  apparently  strong  union  was  formed 
in  1840,  and  it  gained  some  important  conoessions. 
The  depression  of  trade  beginning  in  1847  led, 
however,  to  increased  hours  and  reductions  of 
wages,  and  in  1849  the  union  broke  up,  the  men 
being  completely  disheartened.  The  same  happened 
in  other  coalfields. 

Prior  to  1860  there  were  no  firmly  established  and 
permanently  organised  trade  unions  amongst  the 
miners,  and  permanent  organisation  was  only  at 
length  achieved  after  a  long  series  of  attempts  which 
failed.  A  number  of  successive  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  miners'  organisations  can  be  recognised, 
and  an  approximate  name  and  date  may  be  given 
to  each  period,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  dates  are  more  or  less  arbitrary  in  many  cases, 
merely  marking  when  a  particular  tendency  or 
policy  which  had  been  growing  for  years  began  to 
mature  in  events  or  organisation. 

The  first  period  is  that  of  organised  strikes  against 
grievances,  but  with  no  real  attempt  at  foritiing  a 
permanent  union.  Commencing  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  continued  till  about  1835,  at 
which  time  attempts  to  form  local  or  district  unions 
became  numerous.  Previously  a  strike  had  occurred 
in  relation  to  particular  grievances  such  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  or  opposition  to  the  truck  system  when 
the  price  of  provisions  was  raised,. or  the  quality  of 
goods  lowered  ;  but  such  a  strike  was  organised  by 
a  committee  formed  for  the  occasion,  which  generally 
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had  no  funds  at  its  dispoeal  but  what  it  oould  raifl 

from  sympathisers.    Many  of  these  early  strikel 

were   hard   fought,    however,    and   lasted   several 

months. 

Ephemeral  Unions 

The  second  period  is  that  of  ephemeral  uniona, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  last  approximately  from  1831 
to  1860.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  failure  ol 
orgsuoisations,  but  a  decided  growth  in  the  spirit  of 
combination,  together  with  the  emergence  of  leaders 
of  great  ability  who  devoted  their  whole  time  to 
organising  the  miners.  County  associations  were 
formed  about  1840  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  besides  the  Scotch 
and  Staflfordflhire  uniona  already  mentioned.  A 
most  important  step  was  taken  in  1841  by  the 
formation  of  the  Miners'  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  L:eland  at  Wakefield.  This  was  a  federation  of 
county  and  local  unions  ;  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Martin  Jude  it  became  exU'aordinarily  active  in 
1843-4,  during  a  period  of  improving  trade.  The 
association  carried  on  a  great  propagandist  cam- 
paign, at  one  time  employing  as  many  as  fifty-three 
paid  organisers,  who  visited,  it  is  said,  every  pit  in 
the  kingdom.  The  delegate  meetings  of  1844 
represented  practically  the  whole  of  the  mining 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  membership  of 
the  federated  unions  is  said  to  have  risen  to  100,000. 
A  National  Conference  was  held  at  Glasgow  in  this 
year,  and  support  was  given  to  a  bitter  conflict  in 
Durham,  where  30,000  nwiers  struck  against  Lord 


ll 
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Londonderry  and  other  employers.  The  strike  was 
to  secure  fairer  terms  at  the  yearly  hiring,  but  Lord 
Londonderry,  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  descended  to  every  artifice  of  legal  and 
industrial  oppression  to  coerce  the  miners  back  to 
work  on  the  old  terms — ^wholesale  evictions,  im- 
portation of  Irish  strike-breakers,  intimidation  of 
tradesmen  and  others  in  any  way  assisting  the 
strikers  by  giving  credit.^  The  Miners'  Association 
of  Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  spend  its  funds 
lavishly.  The  Din*ham  strike  failed  after  some 
months  and  so  did  other  lesser  conflicts.  In  1846 
came  the  turn  of  trade,  and  in  1847  a  severe  and 
general  commercial  panic,  the  coal  trade  soon  after 
entering  on  a  period  of  depression  with  general 
reductions  of  wages.    All  the  high  hopes  of  the  last 

*  In  their  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb 
quote  the  following  manifesto  issued  by  Loid  Londonderry  : — 

"  Lord  Londonderry  again  warns  all  the  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men in  his  town  of  Seaham  that  if  they  still  give  credit  to  pitmen 
who  hold  off  work,  and  continue  in  the  Union,  such  men  will  be 
marked  by  his  agents  and  overmen,  and  will  never  be  employed  in 
his  collieries  again  ;  and  the  shopkeepers  may  be  assured  that  they 
will  never  have  any  custom  or  dealings  with  them  from  Lord  London- 
derry's large  concerns  that  he  can  in  any  manner  prevent." 

*'  Lord  Londonderry  further  informB  the  traders  and  shopkeepers 
that  having  by  his  measures  increased  very  largely  the  last  year's 
trade  to  Seaham,  and  if  credit  is  so  improperly  and  so  fatally  given 
to  his  unreasonable  pitmen,  thereby  prolonging  the  injurious  strike, 
it  is  his  firm  determination  to  carry  back  ail  the  outlay  of  his  oon- 
cems  even  to  Newcastle. 

"  Because  it  is  neither  fair,  just,  or  equitable  that  the  resident 
traders  in  his  own  town  should  combine  and  assist  the  infatuated 
workmen  and  pitmen  in  prolonging  their  own  miseries  by  continuing 
an  insane  strike,  and  an  unjust  and  scnselcas  warfare  against  their 
proprietors  and  masters." 

2V 
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few  years  crumbled  away,  the  membership  of  the 
union  dwindled  rapidly,  and  in  1848  the  Miners' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  ceased  to  exist.  The 
same  fate  overtook  practically  all  the  county  and 
local  imions  in  this  and  the  following  year. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
association  lived  in  vain.  For  a  few  years  it  fought 
a  strenuous  battle  on  behalf  of  individual  miners 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  conditions  of  their 
hiring  and  the  magistrates'  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  master  and  servant.  At  that  time  a  work- 
man who  wilfully  broke  his  contract  of  service, 
either  by  absenting  himself  or  leaving  work  un- 
finished, could  be  proceeded  against  for  a  criminal 
offence,  and  committed  for  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, whilst  an  employer  who  wilfully  and  without 
excuse  broke  a  contract  of  service  was  only  liable 
to  be  sued  for  damages,  a  proceeding  which  no 
unassisted  workman  could  hope  to  undertake 
successfully,  unless  prepared  to  risk  all  his  savings. 
In  court  it  was  the  law  that  a  master  could  give 
evidence  on  his  own  behalf  when  sued  by  his  servant, 
but  the  servant  could  not  give  evidence  for  himself 
when  sued  by  his  master,  and  every  industrial 
employee  was  a  servant  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and 
could  be  arrested  on  the  warrant  of  a  single  justice 
and  suffer  sentence  to  imprisonment  by  a  single 
justice  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 

Although  all  trades  were  persecuted  under  these 
laws,  the  miners  suffered  perhaps  more  than  others, 
and  the  Miners'  Association  of  Great  Britain  engaged 
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the  services  of  a  zealous  and  active  solicitor,  W.  P. 
Roberts,  who  had  most  successfully  fought  many 
cases  for  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  miners. 
Roberts,  writing  of  his  work  in  the  latter  counties, 
says  :  "  We  resisted  every  Individual  act  of  oppres- 
sion, even  in  cases  where  we  were  sure  of  losing,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  no 
oppression  to  resist/'  ^  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
permanent  amelioration,  besides  an  impression  on 
public  opinion,  resulted  from  this  work  which 
Roberts  continued  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the 
National  Association.  The  association  also  carried 
on  a  good  deal  of  agitation  for  safety  legislation  and 
for  inspection  of  mines. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Martin  Jude  in  1 850  to 
resuscitate  the  association  under  the  title  Miners' 
National  Association,  and  in  October  of  that  year 
a  conference  was  held  at  Newcastle.  The  coal  trade 
was,  however,  in  a  state  of  depression,  from  which 
it  only  began  to  recover  two  or  three  years  later. 
At  the  close  of  1855  unionism  amongst  miners  had 
almost  completely  disappeared,  and  wages  in  many 
districts  reached  their  lowest  ebb  in  1855-6. 

In  1 856  there  entered  upon  the  scenes  a  personality 
which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
trade  union  and  legislative  reform  movements 
amongst  miners,  in  the  shape  of  Alexander  Mac- 
donald.  He  was  a  Scotch  miner,  who  worked  his 
way  through  Glasgow  University  in  the  winters, 
spending  his  summers  in  the  pit,  became  a  school 

^  Webb,  History  of  Trade  and  Unionitm,  p.  166. 
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teacher,  and  quietly  saved  till  he  had  a  modest 
competence  which  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
continuously  to  the  miners'  cause.  ''  A  florid  style, 
and  somewhat  flashy  personality,  did  him  no  harm 
with  the  rot^h  and  uneducated  workmen  whom  he 
had  to  marshal.  The  main  source  of  his  effectiveness 
lay,  however,  neither  in  his  oratory  nor  in  his  powers 
of  organisation,  but  in  his  exact  appreciation  of  the 
particular  changes  that  would  remedy  the  miners' 
grievances,  and  in  the  tactical  skill  with  which  he 
embodied  these  changes  in  legislative  form."^ 

** '  It  was  in  1856,'  said  Macdonald,  when  address- 
ing the  Miners'  National  Conference  at  Leeds  in 
1873,  *  that  I  crossed  the  Border  first  to  advocate  a 
better  Mines  Act,  true  weighing,  the  education  of  the 
yoimg,  the  restriction  of  the  age  till  twelve  years, 
the  reduction  of  the  working  hours  to  eight  in 
every  twenty-four,  the  training  of  managers,  the 
payment  of  wages  weekly  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  no  truck,  and  many  oth^  useful  things  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  Shortly  after  that,  bone 
began  to  come  to  bone,  and  by  1858  we  were  in  full 
action  for  better  laws.'  The  pit  dubs  and  informal 
committees  that  pressed  these  demands  upon  the 
legislature  became  centres  of  local  organisation, 
with  which  Macdonald  kept  up  an  incessant  corres- 
pcmdence.  An  arbitrary  lock-out  of  several  thousand 
men  by  the  South  Yorkshire  coal-owners  in  1858 
welded  the  miners  of  that  coal-field  into  a  compact 
district  association,  and  enabled  Macdonald,  in  the 

»  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionismy  p.  286. 
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same  year,  to  get  together  a  national  conference  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  at  which,  however,  the  dele- 
gates could  claim  to  represent  only  4,000  men  in 
union. "^ 

In  1850  there  had  begun  in  earnest  the  long 
series  of  legislative  enactments  to  safeguard  miners 
and  provide  organised  inspection ;  and  in  1855 
the  extent  and  efficiency  of  protection  had  been 
greatly  strengthened.  In  the  same  year  a  clause 
in  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  gave  Trade  Unions  a 
legal  status  as  such  with  registration  and  power  to 
sue,  thus  providing  the  means  of  strengthening  the 
cohesive  power  of  every  large  trade  oi^ganisation. 
In  1859  an  Act  was  passed  expressly  permitting 
peaceful  persuasion  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  hours 
or  wages,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  harsh 
convictions  of  magistrates  seeking  to  stamp  out 
pesiceful  strikes  ;  and  in  1860  was  passed  the  Mines 
Regulation  Act,  which  by  Macdonald's  exertions 
gave  miners  the  right  to  appoint  at  every  pit  their 
own  checkweighmen.  The  necessity  for  this  I 
have  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Mining  Legisla- 
tion ;  but  in  addition  to  protecting  the  hewers  from 
fraud  the  Act  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  trade 
union  organisation,  and  it  ushers  in  the  third  stage 
of  union  growth,  which  was  very  lai^ly  concerned 
witii  securing  complete  independence  for  the  check- 
weighs  and  perfecting  the  machinery  for  appoint- 
ing him. 

*  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  287. 
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Third  Period— 1860-1888 

A  noted  and  important  conference  of  miners  was 
that  held  at  Leeds  in  1863,  to  re-establish  the 
Miners'  National  Association.  There  were  51  dele- 
gates in  attendance,  representing  practically  all  the 
coalfields ;  and  the  conference  met  in  three  sections, 
sitting  simultaneously  and  dealing  with  Law, 
Grievances,  and  Social  Organisation  respectively. 
A  substantial  volume  of ''  Transactions  and  Results  " 
was  afterwards  pubUshed.  The  principal  objects  of 
the  conference  were  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
employment  and  remuneration,  to  secure  more 
efficient  administration  of  the  Mines  Acts,  especially 
by  having  additional  and  more  practical  inspectors, 
and  to  limit  the  hours  of  juvenile  labour.  A 
formidable  Ust  of  grievances  was  drawn  up,  amongst 
which  it  is  interesting  to  note  enimierated : — ^the 
employment  of  girls  on  the  pit  bank,  and  of  boys 
under  12  ;  the  truck  system,  which  stUl  prevailed  in 
South  Wales,  Scotland  and  South  Staffordshire  ; 
the  contra^^t  or  **  butty-gang  "  system ;  the  for- 
feiting of  filled  trams  or  ''  tubs  "  for  such  nominal 
offences  as  not  packing  them  full  of  coal,  or  sending 
out  dirt  in  the  coal ;  the  ill-adjustment  of  weighing 
machines  which  the  workmen  were  not  permitted 
to  test ;  the  payment  of  wages  only  monthly  instead 
of  fortnightly ;  ignorant  men  being  employed  as 
managers  of  mines  ;  the  yearly  bond  system ; 
and  so  on. 

A  cleavage  between  the  Durham  and  Northumber- 
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laad  miners  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  passing  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act 
in  1909,  first  became  evident  at  this  conference. 
The  issue  was  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  boys 
under  14  to  eight  per  day,  which  was  advocated  by 
all  other  districts,  but  strenuously  opposed  by  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland  then  and  since.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  hewers,  fillers,  repairers  and 
other  skilled  workers  in  those  two  counties  worked 
upon  the  two  shift  system,  and  had,  therefore, 
already  been  able  to  reduce  their  own  hours  to  eight, 
and  even  to  seven  and  six  and  a  half  in  some  groups 
of  pits.  Whilst  the  hewers  worked  in  two  shifts, 
the  hauliers  and  boys  worked  in  one  long  shift  of 
10|  or  11  hours  to  serve  both  hewing  shifts.  It 
was  feared  that  the  change  would  either  throw  a 
large  number  of  the  hewers  out  of  work,  or  else  so 
add  to  the  cost  of  handling  and  hauling  the  coal  as 
to  affect  the  hewers'  wages  adversely. 

The  **  butty-gang  "  system  deserves  more  than 
passing  mention,  as  it  was  one  of  the  great  evils 
which  the  miners'  unions  fought  and  remedied  with- 
out legislation.  It  was  particularly  prevalent 
throughout  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Wales,  Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire,  and  Notts ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  conference  (1863)  men  from  the  last  three 
counties  were  introducing  the  system  into  Yorkshire. 
The  system  is  one  of  sub-contracting,  and  was  appUed 
wherever  the  long-wall  system  of  working  was 
adopted.  A  contractor  would  take  a  certain  length 
of  face  from  the  owners  and  contract  to  send  out  a 
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Tnininfium  of  so  many  tons  per  week  at  so  much  per 
ton,  himself  employing  ten  or  twelve,  or  ev^i  up  to 
thirty,  hewers  with  fillers,  timbermen,  boys,  etc., 
paying  them  all  day  wages.  The  contractor  was  a 
small ''  working  master,"  and  spent  some  of  his  time 
hewing  coal  himself,  when  he  would  set  the  pace  for 
his  men  and  expect  them  to  keep  up  to  it.  However 
much  the  men  were  driven  by  abusive  language, 
and  threats  of  dismissal,  they  got  nothing  more  by 
their  hard  work,  but  the  contractor  pocketed  a 
handsome  profit.  The  unions  in  the  building  trade 
are  at  the  present  day  still  fighting  a  similar  system, 
where  speculative  master  builders,  particularly  in 
building  small  houses,  let  out  the  work  by  piece  to 
small  contractors,  who  are  men  of  the  status  of  fore* 
man.  What  the  miners  desired,  and  have  almost 
everywhere  obtained  by  a  succession  of  strikes,  is 
direct  employment  on  piece-work  by  the  colliery 
company.  Most  miners'  unions  now  restrict  a  hewer 
in  charge  of  a  stall  to  employing  one  man  and  a  boy 
on  time-wages. 

The  National  Association  as  resuscitated  at  Leeds 
in  1863  was  not  so  much  a  federation  for  trade  pur- 
poses, i.e.,  negotiations  and  strikes,  as  for  educaticm 
and  propaganda,  both  amongst  the  miners  and  the 
public.  Macdonald  lent  powerful  aid  to  the  move- 
ment, which  resulted  in  the  Master  and  Servant  Act 
of  1867,  and  remedied  the  grossest  injustices  of  the 
law.  He  also  assisted  in  the  continued  agitation  that 
led  to  the  passing  in  1871  of  both  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  and  the  Employers  and  Workmen 
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Act,  which  together  so  greatly  improved  the 
position  of  trade  unions  and  working  men.  In  1871, 
for  the  first  time,  the  employer  and  his  workmen 
became  equal  in  their  rights  before  the  law.  The 
association  had  established  a  "  labour  eme^ency 
fund  "  and  heavy  calls  were  made  on  this  in  support 
of  numerous  strikes  and  lockouts  in  South  York- 
shire and  elsewhere  between  1864  and  1869,  the 
issues  being  the  rights  of  checkweighers,  reductions 
of  wages,  opposition  to  the  butty-gang  system,  and 
attempts  of  employers,  who  were  now  well  com- 
bined in  Yorkshire,  to  smash  unionism. 

These  fights  in  its  own  special  districts  of  York- 
shire and  the  Midlands  left  no  funds  available  for 
other  districts,  and  the  miners  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  started  in  1869  a  rival  federation  of  miners' 
unions,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Halliday, 
called  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners, 
which  also  gained  great  strength  in  South  Wales  in 
1870-73.  It  did  not  draw  members  away  from  the 
National  Association  (or  National  Union,  as  it  came 
to  be  called),  but  continued  to  add  to  the  whole 
number  of  miners  in  union  until  the  total  for  the 
two  federations  reached,  in  a  few  years,  200,000.  In 
the  same  year,  1869,  two  important  and  permanent 
district  unions  were  founded  :  The  Durham  Miners' 
Mutual  Confident  Association,  and  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Association. 

The  milestones  on  the  road  of  progress  are  now 
rapidly  passed.  In  1871  the  first  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  was  ap- 
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pointed,  and  Alexander  Macdonald  became  its 
Chairman.  The  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1872 
contained  important  provisions  for  the  certification 
of  managers  and  strengthening  the  position  of  check- 
weighers.  In  this  year  there  was  an  extraordinary 
boom  in  the  coal  trade,  the  price  of  coal  going  up  to 
a  level  never  since  attained,  except  perhaps  locally 
and  temporarily  during  strikes.  .  Wages  were  raised 
very  substantially,  reaching  probably  a  higher 
general  average  than  in  any  subsequent  year  until 
1900.  In  1872  the  new  Durham  Association,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  W.  Crawford,  secured  the 
abohtion  of  the  yearly  bond,  substituting  a  fortnight- 
ly agreement ;  and  they  began  the  series  of  meetings 
with  representatives  of  the  employers,  which  soon 
turned  itself  into  a  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
when  in  1874  arbitrators  and  an  independent  chair- 
man were  called  in  to  make  an  award  as  to  a  pro- 
posed reduction  of  wages,  a  method  which  has  since 
been  continuously  and  most  successfully  adopted  in 
Durham,  excepting  only  during  the  sliding  scale 
period. 

In  1873  came  the  collapse  of  trade,  and  of  coal 
prices ;  and  consequently  wholesale  reductions  of 
wages  by  1 5  or  20  per  cent,  at  a  time.  The  Northum- 
berland mineiB,  who  were  getting  an  average  of 
98.  l|d.  per  day  early  in  1873,  were  reduced  by  stages 
to  4s.  9d.  per  day  in  1878,  and  to  4s.  4d,  in  1880, 
when  at  last  the  tide  turned  again.  The  piece-work 
prices  prevailing  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  depression,  form  the  present  basis 
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to  which  the  percentage  is  added  in  many  of  the 
principal  coalfields.^ 

An  interesting  and  instructive  episode  in  trade 
union  history  ia  the  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  co- 
operative production  which  seized  the  movement  in 
the  early  seventies,  as  it  had  done  before  in  1852, 
and  under  Robert  Owen's  propaganda  in  1833-4. 
It  is  frequently  suggested  at  the  present  day  that 
co-operative  and  co-partnership  methods  of  produc- 
tion will  solve  the  industrial  problem,  and  that  the 
miners'  unions  with  their  large  funds  could  easily 
nm  two  or  three  collieries  of  their  own.    The  miners 
made  their  experiments  once  and  for  all  in  1874,  and 
with    disastrous    financial    results.    The    Durham 
miners  in  the  boom  year  1872  became  interested  in 
the  idea  of  retaining  the  profits  of  the  trade  for  the 
workmen,  and  a  propaganda  was  carried  on  up  and 
down  the  country.    Next  year  it  bore  fruit  in  the 
formation  of  a  co-operative  company,  which  decided 
to  purchase  a  coUiery  at  Monkswood,  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  Chesterfield.     On  April  4th,   1874, 
the  (Council  of    the    Durham    Miners  Association 
resolved : — *'  That  we  take  £6,000  out  of  the  General 
Fund  and  invest  it  in  the  Co-operative  Mining  Com- 
pany, as  we  beUeve  productive  co-operation  to  be 
the  only  solution  to  the  many  difficulties  that  exist 
between  capital  and  labour."     Altogether,  the  asso- 
ciation subscribed  £15,500  to  the  venture,  which  had 
a  total  paid  up  capital  of  £40,000,  many  private 
persons  having  taken  shares,  even  to  the  extent  of 

'  South  Wales,  Durham,  Yorkahire 
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all  their  Bavings.^  By  June  30th,  1875,  th^re  had 
been  a  net  loss  of  £10,863  ;  the  output  had  never 
reached  anticipations,  and  the  cost  of  production 
was  very  high.  The  colliery  was  in  a  yery  unsatis- 
factory state  when  taken  over,  and  a  suit  was  filed 
in  Chancery  for  the  return  of  the  purchase  money, 
but  unsuccessfully. 

The  South  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association  went 
even  more  heavily  into  a  similar  venture,  as  it  pur- 
ch€»ed  a  colliery  with  two  pits  at  Shirland,  ten  miles 
south  of  Chesterfield,  in  which  it  sunk  and  lost 
£31 ,500.  The  miners'  leaders  and  others  who  formed 
the  committee  of  management  had  in  each  csa& 
advice  from  a  mining  engineer  before  purchasing  ; 
and  the  main  cause  of  the  failure,  in  addition  to  the 
falling  price  of  coal,  seems  to  have  been  inability  to 
properly  direct  and  control  the  management.  The 
co-operative  idea  was,  in  fact,  never  realised,  as  the 
workmen  were  only  to  get  one-third  share  after  a 
10  per  cent,  dividend  to  capital,  which  was  never 
paid.  None  of  the  workmen  became  shareholders,  in 
spite  of  strenuous  efforts  which  were  made  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  The  obvious  lesson  of  these  failures 
is  that  trade  unions  had  best  confine  themselves  to 
the  objects  for  which  they  are  formed,  and  to 
business  which  they  understand. 

About  the  same  time  began  the  movement  for  the 
adopticm  of  sliding  scales  to  regulate  wages.  -  From 
1869  onwards  the  miners'  unions  were  at  last  bdng 

*  History  of  iht  Durham  Miners*  Association,  Aid.  J.  Wilson,  M.P., 
1907,  p.  1 10. 
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definitely  recognised  by  the  employers,  and  in  York- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland 
there  began  to  take  place  joint  meetings  of  em- 
ployers and  workmen's  representatives,  which  soon 
formed  themselves  into  more  or  less  permanent 
Joint  Boards  or  Committees  having  representatives 
appointed  by  the  owners'  association  on  the  one  side 
and  representatives  appointed  by  the  council,  or 
the  del^ate  conference,  of  the  miners'  union  on  the 
other.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  the 
first  residt  was  that  the  men's  leaders,  in  meeting 
and  discussing  wages  with  the  employers,  insensibly 
began  to  take  their  intellectual  position,  and  a 
general  agreement  ensued  that  the  selling  price  of 
coal  was  what  mathematicians  call  the  *'  independent 
variable,"  and  that  wages  must  vary  with  it.  The 
view  that,  if  wages  were  taken  as  a  fixed  item  in  the 
cost  of  production,  the  price  of  coal  would  adjust 
itself  to  the  wages,  was  scouted  by  the  coal-owners, 
and  the  miners  generally  had  no  confidence  in  it. 
They  were  glad  enough  to  have  their  organisation 
recognised  by  the  employers,  and  to  have  a  formula 
which  would  at  least  save  them  from  the  necessity  of 
fighting  arbitrary  reductions,  and  would  automati- 
cally ensure  them  increased  wages  whenever  the  price 
of  coal  advanced.  Sliding  scales  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  in  isolated  coUieiies  in  the  sixties  ; 
but  the  first  to  be  applied  to  a  district  under  a  joint 
agreement  was  that  ci  South  Staffordshire  in  1874. 
This  was  followed  by  one  in  South  Wales  in  1876, 
after  a  great  strike  ;  and  the  first  scale  in  Durham 
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wapS  adopted  in  1877,  the  South  Staffordshire  scale 
being  revised  in  the  same  year.  Scales  were  soon 
adopted  in  every  coalfield,  but  I  need  not  describe 
any  scale  in  detail  here,  leaving  that  to  the  next 
chapter. 

Although  most  of  the  miners'  leaders  believed  in 
the  scales,  there  were  a  few  like  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  who  opposed  them  from  the  start,  holding 
that  the  miner  ought  never  to  place  his  wages  and 
his  standard  of  life  so  completely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  colliery  proprietors,  to  be  altered  as  they  should 
find  it  convenient  to  vary  the  price  of  coal.  It  is 
true  the  first  scale  in  Durham  had  a  minimum  ; 
but  the  second  one  had  not,  nor  in  most  cases  had 
those  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands.  Experience 
taught  the  men  in  various  coalfields  the  necessity  of 
having  a  minimum,  and  their  efforts  became  directed 
to  forcing  up  the  minimum  when  obtained. 

At  the  same  time  there  began  to  grow  up  during 
the  eighties  a  formidable  movement  of  opposition 
to  sliding  scales.  In  1881  the  Yorkshire  Miners' 
Association,  newly  formed  by  amalgamating  the 
South  and  the  West  Yorkshire  Associations,  formally 
terminated  the  then  existing  scale,  and  refused 
several  propositions  by  the  owners  for  new  scales  ; 
and  Lancashire  soon  followed  suit.  The  policy  in 
regard  to  sliding  scales  was  one  of  the  most  burning 
questions  at  the  annual  National  Conference  of 
Miners.  The  legislative  Eight  Hours  Day  question 
was  also  coming  to  the  front.  In  1885  a  Midland 
Federation    was    formed    of    districts    pledged   to 
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abolish  the  sliding  scale,  and  to  support  the  Eight 
Hours  Day  agitation. 

In  1888  a  split  in  the  miners'  ranks  definitely  de- 
veloped and'  there  was  formed  by  a  conference 
at  Manchester  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Oreat 
Britam  by  the  adhesion  to  the  Midlands,  Yorkshire, 
and  Lancashire  of  other  districts,  notably  Fife- 
shire  and  part  of  South  Wales.  The  miners  of 
the  country  were  now  ranged  in  two  national 
organisations :  the  old  National  Union,  embracing 
all  the  districts  still  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the 
sliding  scale ;  and  the  Miners'  Federation,  embracing 
those  which  had  thrown  it  over,  or  were  pledged  to 
do  so  on  the  erpiration  of  their  existing  agreements. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  National  Union  soon 
met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  old  Amalgamated 
Association,  and  rapidly  decayed.  I  say  ''  not 
surprising,"  because  the  only  considerable  districts 
still  championing  the  scale  were  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  South  Wales,  and  a  small  relic  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  in  South  Stafford- 
shire ;  and  in  South  Wales  there  was  no  real  or 
soUd  union  like  that  of  Durham.  The  so-called 
unions  of  South  Wales  since  1875,  when  the  men  lost 
heart,  were  mostly  mere  formal  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  the  sliding  scale  agreement, 
the  men's  small  contributions  (2d.  per  month)  being 
actually  deducted  by  the  colliery  owners  from  the 
men's  pay  tickets  and  handed  over  in  bulk  to  the 
miners'  agent,  who  thus  became  very  largely  a 
servant  of  two  masters.    Some  loose  associations 
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in  the  different  South  Wales  valleys,  which  did 
collect  voluntary  contributions  and  support  an 
agent,  had  no  lodge  organisation.  In  effeet,  there- 
fore, the  National  Union  was  reduced  to  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  which  counties  in  fact  ap- 
pointed practically  the  whole  of  the  executive  and 
controlled  the  poUcy. 

The  last  great  service  rendered  to  the  miners' 
cause  by  the  National  Union  was  the  support  of 
the  agitation  for  the  strengthening  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  safety  in  mines,  and  for  improving  the 
position  of  the  checkweigher,  which  were  both 
attained  by  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887. 
Whilst  previous  Acts  had  given  the  men  power  to 
appoint  a  checkweigher  at  their  own  expense,  the 
contribution  of  the  miners  who  benefited  was 
optional.  This  Act  gave  power  to  any  checkweigher 
appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  workmen  in  any 
pit  who  were  paid  by  the  weight  of  coal  gotten,  to 
recover  from  every  such  workman  the  due  propor- 
tion of  his  wages  as  checkweigher.  The  appoint- 
ment had  to  be  made  by  ballot  of  the  workmen 
entitled  to  appoint.  In  practice,  from  this  time 
onwards,  we  find  a  checkweigher  at  every  colliery 
of  any  importance  throughout  the  country,  the 
colliery  company  in  most  cases  arranging  to  deduct 
each  miner's  contribution  at  the  colliery  office,  as 
was  expressly  allowed  by  the  Act.  There  must  be 
a  committee  of  the  workmen  to  supervise  the  elec- 
tion, or  the  removal,  by  ballot  of  the  checkweigher, 
and  to  fix  his  remunwation  ;    and  this  ccMnmittee 
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is  usually  identical  with  the  committee  of  the 
miners'  lodge  relating  to  that  colliery.  "  It  would 
be  interesting,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  "  to  trace 
to  what  extent  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
miners'  organisations "  and,  one  may  add,  their 
rapid  growth  from  this  date,  "  are  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  one  legislative  reform.  Its  recogni- 
tion and  promotion  of  collective  action  by  the  men 
has  been  a  direct  incitement  to  combination. 
The  compulsory  levy,  upon  the  whole  pit,  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  agent  whom  a  bare  majority 
could  decide  to  appoint,  has  practically  found, 
for  each  colliery,  a  branch  secretary  free  of  expense 
to  the  Union.  But  the  result  upon  the  character  of 
the  officials  has  been  even  more  important.  The 
checkweigher  has  to  be  a  man  of  character,  insensible 
to  the  bullying  or  blandishments  of  managers  or 
employers.  He  must  be  of  strictly  regular  habits, 
accurate  and  business-like  in  mind,  and  quick  at 
figures.  The  ranks  of  the  checkweighers  serve  thus 
as  an  admirable  recruiting  ground  from  which  a 
practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  efficient  Trade 
Union  secretaries  or  labour  representatives  can  be 
drawn." 

FourOi  Period— 1888-1912 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  in  1888  we  enter  upon  the  fourth 
period  in  the  growth  of  miners'  trade  unions,  which 
closes  with  the  permanent  welding  of  the  whole  of 
the  miners  of  the  oountiy  in  the  Federation,  which 
2a 
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may  be  sadd  to  have  been  achieved  in  1912.  This 
short  space  of  twenty-four  years  has  sufficed  for  a 
surprising  improvement  in  the  local  organisation 
of  the  miners  in  the  various  coal-fields ;  but  even 
more  remarkable  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain,  its  steady  growth  in 
number  and  influence,  the  general  acceptance  of  its 
policy,  and  its  substantial  achievements  in  numer- 
ous important  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  unification 
of  the  trade  policy  of  different  districts. 

The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  has 
always  maintained  from  its  inception  an  '"advanced" 
policy.  During  the  eighties  the  trade  union  world 
was  riven  by  the  rise  of  the  New  Unionism  which 
the  disciples  of  Karl  Marx  and  Henry  George  had 
brought  into  being,  assisted  by  the  discontent  with 
existing  methods  of  a  large  body  of  unionists, 
particularly  of  the  younger  generation.  The  latter 
complained  of  the  ineffectiveness  both  in  trade 
disputes  and  in  legislation  of  the  old  friendly  society 
type  of  union,  whose  officials  were  mainly  of  a  con- 
servative and  individualistic  mind.  The  New 
Unionism  stood  especially  for  maintenance  of  the 
worker's  standard  of  life — if  necessary,  by  restric- 
tion of  output — ^for  the  legal  eight-hour  day,  and 
for  nationalisation  of  land  and  the  means  of  trans- 
port and  production.  Most,  though  not  all,  of  the 
new  unionists  were  avowed  socialists  ;  but  more 
important,  perhaps,  than  their  political  opinions 
was  their  belief  in  aggressive  tactics  in  trade  matters. 

AU  of  these  objects  and  ideals  were  adopted  by 
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the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
commencement,  and  have  been  steadfastly  adhered 
to  by  the  delegate  conferences  ever  since,  even  if 
some  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  have  not  been  sympathetic  with  all  of 
them.  In  politics  some  of  the  leaders  and 
officers  of  the  Federation  have  been  liberals  rather* 
than  socialists ;  but  the  general  policy  of  this 
great  union  has  from  the  first  been  remarkably 
consistent,  being  aggressive  and  progressive,  with. a 
distinct  socialistic  bias  of  a  practical  kind. 

The  membership  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  early 
years,  and  has  continued  to  increase  from  year  to 
year,  with  slight  fluctuations,  ever  since.  In  1888 
it  was  36,000,  next  year  96,000,  and  in  1893  it  had 
reached  over  200,000.  By  1900  it  was  over  363,000, 
but  then  feU  off  slightly  with  the  depression  of 
trade  to  326,000  in  1904.  Then  by  rapid  strides  it 
reached  458,000  in  1907,  and  with  the  adhesion  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  totalled  690,000  in 
1908.  It  is  now  (end  of  1913)  over  670,000,  and 
still  growing  rapidly.  This  remarkable  growth  is 
accounted  for  on  the  one  hand  by  the  successive 
inclusion  of  new  districts,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by 
an  increase  of  membership  in  most  of  the  districts, 
which  arose  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
total  number  of  workmen  employed  in  collieries 
continually  increa^sed ;  and  in  the  second  place 
there  came  to  be  a  higher  percentage  of  unionists 
amongst  the  total  employed,  as  a  result  of  more 
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thorough  local  organisation.  In  1889  the  Federa- 
tion consisted  only  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
certain  districts  in  the  Midlands  which  had  united 
in  the  Midlands  Federation,  a  district  in  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  (8,000  members),  and  Fifeshire. 
During  the  succeeding  five  years  several  small 
*  districts  joined ;  but  there  remained  outside  the 
Federation  the  whole  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, five-sixths  of  South  Wales,  and  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  Scotch  miners,  organisation 
being  still  very  weak  in  the  last  named  two  coalfields. 
In  South  Wales  there  were  in  1893  at  least  seven 
independent  miners'  associations  ;  and  tiiese  were 
formed  into  a  loose  federation  in  that  year  under 
the  title  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation,  largely 
by  the  efforts  of  the  well-known  leader,  Mr.  W. 
Abraham,^  better  known  to  the  miners  as  "  Mabon." 
In  1898  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  was 
consolidated  and  registered  as  a  trade  union,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  it  decided  to  join  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  This  involved 
throwing  over  the  sliding  scale  when  the  agreement 
then  running  should  terminate  at  the  end  of  1902, 
and  the  concurrence  of  South  Wales  in  the  Eight 
Hours  Day  propaganda  and  other  objects  of  the 
national  Federation.  The  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation  made  clear  the  conditions  on  which  it 
was  joining,  namely,  that  it  pledged  itself  to  uni- 
formity of  action  with  the  Federation  on  all  questions 
except  wages,  and  that  during  the  currency  of  the 

'  Now  the  Bt.  Hon.  WiUiam  AbiabAm,  P.C,  M.P. 
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then  existing  sliding  scale  and  conciliation  agree- 
ments of  South  Wales,  and  the  Federated  Districts 
of  England  respectively,  any  financial  assistance 
rendered,  which  would  be  mainly  in  respect  of  strikes, 
should  be  of  a  voluntary  character.  Careful  defini- 
tion of  the  implications  of  membership  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  was,  indeed, 
necessary,  for  the  Durham  Miners  Association  had 
twice  decided,  once  in  1892  and  again  towards  the 
end  of  1896,  to  join  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Oreat 
Britain.  In  1893  Durham  refused  to  join  in  the 
great  strike,  and  was  expelled  from  the  Federation. 
On  joining  for  the  second  time  correspondence  arose 
as  to  whether  Object  6  of  the  Federation,  "  To  seek 
and  obtain  an  eight  hours  day  from  bank  to  bank 
in  all  mines  for  all  persons  working  underground," 
bound  Durham  to  approval  of  seeking  the  object  by 
legislation  rather  than  trade  agreements  in  the 
various  districts.  On  learning  that  Durham  would 
be  bound  by  the  majority,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  Federation  favoured  legislative  action,  the 
Durham  Association  decided  it  could  not  alter  its 
attitude  of  opposition  to  the  legal  eight  hour  day. 
After  further  correspondence  in  which  Durham 
affirmed  its  desire  to  be  a  member  for  wage  questions, 
the  Federation  rejected  the  county  on  June  30th, 
1897,  and  returned  the  contributions.^  Durham 
and  Northumberland  joined  the  Federation  in  1908, 
when  further  opposition  to  the  legal  eight  hours 

>  History  of    the  Durham  Miners^  Associatiorif  Aid.  J.   Wilson, 
pp.  277-80. 
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day  had  become  futile.  A  federation  of  the  Scotch 
Miners'  unions,  of  which  the  principal  were  the 
Ayrshire  and  the  Fife  and  Kinross,  was  formed  in 
1894,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  Lanarkshire 
miners,  whose  present  union  was  formed  in  1896. 
Thus  whilst  Fife  was  an  origiual  member,  Ayrshire 
was  added  to  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain 
in  1894  and  Lanarkshire  in  1896. 

The  year  1893  was  one  of  great  unrest  in  the  coal 
trade,  owing  to  the  employers  insisting  on  drastic 
reductions  of  wages  on  account  of  the  continued  fall 
of  the  price  of  coal.  A  demand  for  a  25  per  cent, 
reduction  in  the  federated  districts  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire  and  the  Midlands  was  strenuously 
resisted  by  a  great  strike  involving  300,000  men, 
which  lasted  from  late  in  July  to  the  middle  of 
November.  There  were  at  the  same  time  strikes  of 
shorter  duration  in  South  Wales  and  Scotland,  a 
total  of  400,000  men  being  out  at  one  time.  As 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  the  great 
principle  of  maintaining  the  workers'  standard  of 
life  was  at  stake  in  this  struggle ;  and  whilst  the 
actual  settlement  was  a  compromise,  the  miners 
gained  a  very  important  point  in  the  definite 
recognition  by  the  employers  of  a  minimum  per- 
centage below  which  wages  should  not  fall  whatever 
the  price  of  coal.  The  attitude  always  taken  up  by 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
that  a  certain  standard  of  wages  should  be  just  as 
much  a  first  charge  upon  the  coal  industry  as  rents 
or  royalties,  and  that  any  increase  of  wages  when 
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trade  la  good  is  simply  a  legitimate  share  of  profits 
and  is  not  to  be  compensated  by  an  indefinitely  great 
fall  of  wages  if  trade  becomes  very  bad.  The 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  has  recently  ^ 
passed  a  resolution  pledging  all  the  districts  of  the 
country  to  support  financially  any  district  threatened 
with  a  percentage  reduction  which  would  bring  the 
hewers'  day  wage-rate  below  7s.  per  day.  The 
Scotch  Coal  Owners  Association  has  just  (July» 
1914)  given  notice  of  a  reduction  bringing  the  day- 
wage  down  to  6s.  or  thereabouts  in  most  districts, 
and  the  dispute  will  therefore  involve  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  and  will 
possibly  result  in  the  first  national  struggle  on  the 
living  wage  question.  The  Federation  has  been, 
so  to  speak,  clearing  the  decks  for  action  by  pursuing 
a  policy  which  will  enable  it  to  terminate  agree- 
ments with  the  owners  simultaneously  in  all  the 
coalfields  of  the  country.  At  the  conference  at 
Southport  in  1911  the  following  resolution  was 
passed :  ''  That  no  district  within  the  Federation 
having  agreements  with  the  employers  under  their 
conciliation  boards  should  renew  them  or  sign  any 
new  agreement  that  would  carry  them  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  one  having  the  longest  period  to 

run." 

Existing  Organisation 

It  will  now  be  instructive  to  review  the  existing 
organisation  of  the  miners,  the  growth  of  which  we 
have  traced  through  its  various  phases.     There  are 

*  Scarborough  Oonferenoe,  October,  1913. 
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certain  features  common  to  the  miners'  unions  in  all 
the  coalfields  ;  and  there  are  certain  other  features, 
particularly  the  degree  of  centralisation,  in  which 
they  diflfer  considerably. 

In  miners'  unions  each  colliery  forms  a  natural 
unit  of  organisation ;  for  not  only  do  most  of  the 
men  live  in  the  immediate  locality  but  the  dispute 
and  negotiations  of  that  branch  or  *'  lodge,"  as  it 
is  usually  called,  will  be  all  with  one  employer. 
Now  that  large  mines  employing  some  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  men  are  becoming  the  rule,  the  physicai 
condition  of  employment  tends  largely  to  favour  a 
strong  organisation  amongst  the  workmen,  as  we 
shall  easily  see  if  we  contrast  such  conditions  with 
those  under  which  the  printers  or  the  carpenters 
have  to  organise.  Any  one  of  their  branches  will 
deal  with  a  large  number  of  small  employers,  and 
their  members  are  scattered  throughout  a  number 
of  small  workshops  where  the  conditions  of  the 
work  differ  considerably. 

Every  miners'  lodge  has  its  own  committee  with  a 
secretaiy,  a  treasurer,  and  a  chairman.  The  secre- 
tary and  trecbsurer  are  very  busy  officers,  usually 
devoting  nearly  all  their  spare  time  to  the  work, 
whilst  the  secretary,  if  he  keeps  on  good  terms  with 
the  management,  often  takes  a  day  or  two  off  from 
work  at  the  pit  in  order  to  cope  with  his  secretarial 
work,  if  he  is  in  charge  of  a  considerable  lodge.  The 
secretary  is  usually  paid  for  his  work,  or  at  least 
for  attending  committee  meetings  and  delegate 
meetings.     He  is  also  paid  a  full  day's  wage  when 
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obliged  to  miss  a  shift  on  miners'  business.  The 
treasurer  and  chairman  are  not  usually  paid  unless 
they  have  to  lose  time  at  the  pit  through  attending 
distant  meetings.  The  committee  meets  weekly  to 
consider  a  variety  of  business  concerning  members 
in  arrear,  disputes  at  the  pit,  claims  imder  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  claims  under  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  and  other  matters  of  routine  business  ; 
whilst  from  time  to  time  they  have  to  deal  with 
special  business  such  as  the  negotiation  of  a  new  price 
list  or  questions  remitted  to  them  by  the  executive 
council  of  the  miion  or  federation  to  which  they 
belong.  Most  important  discussions  arise  upon  the 
instructions  to  be  given  to  delegates  attending  a 
general  conference  of  the  coalfield  in  regard  to  some 
special  matter.  Generally  there  will  be  two  dele- 
gates appointed  from  each  lodge ;  and  often  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  call  a  mass  meeting  of  all 
the  members  of  the  lodge  or  to  take  a  vote,  some- 
times by  ballot,  upon  the  instructions  to  be  given. 

Many  problems  and  apparent  inconsistencies  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  miners'  trade  miions  will  be 
rendered  clear  when  it  is  remembered  how  essentially 
democratic  is  their  government.  As  time  goes  on 
the  general  level  of  education  and  capacity  for 
independent  thinking  increases  amongst  the  miners. 
They  are  becoming  more  and  more  jealous  of 
handing  over  any  considerable  powers,  especially  in 
matters  of  policy,  to  their  elected  representatives, 
and  this  applies  also  to  their  permanent  and  highly 
placed  officials,  whose  advice  they  may  listen  to 
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but  do  not  always  accept.  Important  questions 
such  as  whether  a  strike  shall  be  declared  or  termin- 
ated, what  instructions  shall  be  given  to  delegates 
at  a  conference,  what  alterations  in  contributions  or 
o£Scial  duties  shall  be  made,  are  constantly  being 
referred  either  to  votes  of  mass  meetings,  which  are 
attended  by  the  lodge  committee  and  often  also  by 
the  miners'  agent,  or  to  ballot. 

There  can  be  little  strength  in  a  miners*  union 
which  is  not  based  upon  a  lodge  organisation. 
Historically  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  large  ephem- 
eral unions,  such  as  the  Miners'  National  Associa- 
tion, died  out  as  rapidly  as  they  came  into  existence 
simply  because  they  had  no  effective  lodge  organisa- 
tion. An  organiser  was  sent  round  the  coalfield 
addressing  men  at  meetings  near  the  pit-head  at 
colliery  after  colliery.  Many  of  the  men  paid  con- 
tributions and  thus  became  members,  and  a  local 
secretary  was  appointed  to  continue  receiving  the 
contributions  and  to  run  the  business  of  the  union 
in  the  locality.  But  one  man  with  no  secretarial  or 
organising  experience  can  be  of  Utile  effective 
service  to  some  hundreds  of  workmen,  however 
enthusiastic  he  may  be.  Consequently  membership 
of  these  large,  quicklyTformed  unions  gave  the 
members  little  material  benefit,  except  in  special 
cases  where  a  local  dispute  became  sufficiently 
important  to  be  taken  up  by  the  central  committee. 

The  stable  form  of  the  older  unions  appears  to 
have  been  the  quite  small  unions  which  flourished 
from  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  onwards  for  many  years 
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in  diflferent  places,  often  with  less  than  1000 
members  in  each.  These  were  independent  unions 
either  of  the  workmen  at  a  single  colliery  or  of  the 
workmen  in  two  or  three  neighboming  collieries. 
Whenever  they  developed  an  effective  organisation 
with  one  or  more  capable  officers,  they  became  fairly 
permanently  established.  Their  weakness  was  in 
dealing  with  such  a  small  section  of  the  trade  in 
their  coalfield ;  so  that  they  had  little  influence  on 
general  trade  questions  affecting  advances  or  reduc- 
tions of  wages,  terms  of  contracts,  and  so  forth. 
Such  local  unions  gained  strength  when  they 
became  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  federation, 
and  this  was  very  largely  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Midlands,  Lancashire,  and  Scotland. 

In  South  Wales  the  local  organisation  did  not 
become  strong,  except  in  a  very  few  places,  until 
district  unions  were  formed,  each  embracing  a 
number  of  collieries  in  two  or  three  connected 
valleys.  In  South  Wales,  and  also  in  Durham  and 
Yorkshire,  the  policy  appears  to  have  been  to  perfect 
the  lodge  organisation  after  a  district  or  county 
organisation  had  been  set  up,  it  being  clearly  recog- 
nised how  indispensable  to  stability  is  an  efficient 
local  organisation.  Although  the  lodge  committees 
deal  mainly  with  routine  matters  of  purely  local 
importance,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  local 
disputes  or  encroachments  by  the  management  may 
become  very  numerous  in  a  single  colliery,  and  pro- 
tection in  these  may  be  of  greater  importance  to  the 
workman  than  general  trade  matters.    A  central 
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organiflation  covering  a  large  area  cannot  deal 
promptly  with  a  multitude  of  local  matters.  It 
must  have  efficient  local  committees  under  it  to 
whom  a  good  deal  of  discretion  is  given. 

The  standard  type  of  trade  union  is  one  in  which 
the  lodges  are  part  of  a  higher  organisation,  which 
maintains  one  or  more  permanent  paid  officic^, 
besides  having  the  usual  officers  and  generally  a 
Council  of  Delegates  and  an  Executive  Committee. 
The  contributions  of  lodge  members,  which  usually 
vary  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  week,  may  be  either 
remitted  in  bulk  to  the  central  executive,  which  then 
allows  a  certain  proportion  of  the  funds  of  the 
union  to  be  expended  by  each  lodge  and  closely 
scrutimses  its  accounts ;  or  the  lodge  may  retain, 
say,  Id.  per  member  for  its  own  expenses  and 
forward  the  balance  to  the  union  treasurer.  The 
last  is,  on  the  whole,  the  commonest  arrange- 
ment. 

The  organisation  in  the  different  coalfields  differs 
very  much  as  to  the  size  of  the  unions,  the  closeness 
of  the  control  exercised  over  the  lodges,  and  the 
organisation  of  different  classes  of  workers.  For 
example,  in  South  Wales,  the  district  unions  of 
lodges  are  twenty  in  number,  and  these  again  are 
united  in  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation,  of 
which  they  are  now  termed  *'  districts."  Each  of 
these  district  unions  has  its  own  executive  committee 
and  delegate  conference,  has  its  own  funds  both  for 
administrative  purposes  and  strike  pay,  nearly  every 
one  employs  a  full  time  miners'  agent,  and  generally 
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conducts  most  of  its  business  without  interference 
from  the  Federation.  The  latter  is  a  looser  organisa- 
tion, with  an  Executive  Council  composed  mostly 
of  the  miners'  agents  of  the  various  districts,  and  a 
Delegate  Conference  which  meets  annually  and 
whenever  necessary  for  the  decision  of  specially 
important  questions.  It  is  supported  by  the  dis- 
tricts remitting  to  the  Federation  Treasurer  6d.  per 
member  per  month.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Yorkshire  Miners'  Associa- 
tion IB  a  compact  union  of  all  the  lodges,  being 
organised  for  the  whole  of  the  West  and  South 
Yorkshire  coalfields  just  Uke  one  district  of  the 
South  Wales  Miners'  Federation. 

In  Durham  the  policy  has  been  to  form  separate 
unions  of  the  diiSerent  classes  of  workmen  such  as 
colliery  enginemen,  coke  fumacemen,  etc.  Each  of 
these  unions  is  parallel,  so  to  speak,  with  the  Durham 
Miners'  Association,  and  each  has  a  separate  joint 
committee  with  the  employers  for  dealing  with  trade 
matters  affecting  its  own  class  of  workers.  For 
general  trade  purposes,  however,  all  these  imions  of 

'  Paymeuta  by  the  Distrioto  to  the  South  Wales  Minen*  Federa- 
tion are  determined  by  Rule  4,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

GarUribtUions^ 

"  4. — *  Each  member  of  this  Federation  shall  pay  not  less  than 
one  shilling  per  lunar  month  or  sixpence  per  fortnight.  One- 
half  of  all  oontributions  paid  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Disttiot 
Treasurer  to  the  General  Treasurer  every  four  weeks." 

This  amount  is  considerably  lest  than  that  paid  by  miners  in  other 
coalfields,  and  the  men's  leaders  are  now  urging  that  the  amount 
should  be  increased. 
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the  special  trades  are  united  with  the  Miners' 
Association  in  the  Durham  Coal  Trade  Federation, 
and  the  latter  appoints  the  workmen's  represen- 
tatives on  the  Joint  Conciliation  Board  which  settles 
county  questions  and  particularly  the  county  wage 
percentage. 

In  South  Wales,  the  Miners'  Federation  admits  as 
members  all  persons  employed  in  or  about  collieries, 
and  has  no  separate  organisation  for  workers  of 
different  classes.  They  become  members  of  the 
lodges,  and  in  turn  of  the  districts,  just  like  the 
coal-getters.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the 
independent  union,  the  South  Wales  Colliery  Engine- 
men  and  Mechanics',  has  for  so  long  stood  outside 
the  Federation.  After  long  negotiations  it  has 
at  last  decided  to  join  the  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation,  feeling,  I  suppose,  that  that  organisation 
is  now  strong  enough  to  give  its  artisan  members 
adequate  attention  and  support.  Mr«  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
organisation  which  provides  separate  unions  for 
different  classes  of  workers  engaged  upon  different 
employments,  and  joins  them  in  a  federation,  is  far 
more  efficient  and  stable  than  one  embracing  all 
classes  of  workers  in  each  locality  in  the  same  union, 
and  merely  federating  the  different  localities.  This 
opinion  is  based  upon  their  studies  of  trade  unions 
in  all  trades  throughout  Great  Britain.  I  think 
their  opinion  is  supported  by  the  organisation  of  the 
Durham  colliery  workmen  being  in  many  ways  more 
efficient  than  tiiat  of  South  Wales.    The  independ- 
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ent  unions  for  special  classes  can  undoubtedly  give 
greater  attention  to  the  particular  requirements  of 
the  special  trades. 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Federa- 
tion is  organised  much  on  the  same  lines  as  South 
Wales,  but  is  somewhat  more  centralised,  aU  the 
funds  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Federation  and  not 
mainly  with  the  districts.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  recent  proposal  to  centralise  the  funds  of 
the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation,  and  to  centra- 
lise much  of  the  ofiGlce  work  and  negotiation  of 
important  disputes  in  Cardiff,  was  decisively  rejected 
by  a  ballot  of  the  coalfield.  The  miners  are  very 
jealous  of  the  independence  of  the  districts,  Liking 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  distrusting  a  bureau- 
cracy of  paid  officials,  such  as  they  imagined  it  was 
intended  to  create. 

The  Scotch  Federation  (formed  in  1894)  on  the 
other  hand  is  not  a  single  union  with  districts,  but 
a  federation  of  distinct  unions,  such  as  the  Fife  and 
Kinross  Miners'  Association,  the  Ayrshire  Miners' 
Federal  Union,  the  Clackmannanshire  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, and  others.  It  is  paralleled  in  England 
by  the  Midland  Coimties'  Federation,  formed  in 
1886,  which  embraces  seven  distinct  unions.  The 
Scotch  miners  have  just  (1914)  agreed  by  ballot  to 
form  a  single  centralised  union  for  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Miaers'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  consiate 
of  the  following  fifteen  unions  and  two  federa- 
tions : 
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Unions — 
South  Wales  Miners*  Federation 
Durham  Miners'  Association  . 
Yorkshire  Miners'  Association 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Federa 

tion       ..... 
Northumberland  Miners'  Association 
Derbyshire  Miners'  Association 
Nottinghamshire  Miners'  Association 
North  Wales  Miners'  Association    , 
Cleveland  Miners'  Association 
Cumberland  Miners'  Association 
Leicestershire  Miners'  Association  . 
South  Derbyshire  Miners'  Association 
Somerset  Miners'  Association. 
Forest  of  Dean  Miners'  Association 
Bristol  Miners'  Association 
[Kent  Miners'  Association] 

Federations — 

Midland  Counties  Miners'  Federation 
Scottish  Miners'  Federation    . 


March  31, 1914. 

134,190 
120,000 
107,224 


72,714 

40,786 

36,923 

31,154 

12,000 

9,295 

8,525 

6,436 

4,700 

3,893 

2,731 

2,138 

150 


54,000 
90,000 

736,850 


The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  occupies 
a  peculiar  position  in  one  way,  that  it  not  only  acts 
for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  legislation 
and  general  trade  matters,  but  also  deals  with 
the  wage  percentage  changes  in  the  federated  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  North  Wales,  appointiug  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Joint  Conciliation  Board  for  the 
federated  districts,  and  regulating  their  policy. 
The  unions  included  in  the  federated  districts  are 
indicated  in  the  above  tables.    Li  this  respect  it 
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exercises  the  functions  which  some  of  its  constituent 
unions  like  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation,  the 
Durham  Miners'  Federation,  or  the  Scotch  Federa- 
tion exercise  for  their  own  districts.^ 

Miners^  Na4ional  Conferences 

The  annual  National  Conference  of  the  miners 
has  always  been  a  striking  feature  of  their  trade 
union  activity,  even  in  far  away  times  when  organi- 
sation was  almost  non-existent.  The  Miners' 
National  Association  was  formed  at  a  conference  at 
Wakefield  in  1841,  and  national  conferences  have 
been  held  almost  every  year  since  that  date  in  one  or 
other  of  the  larger  provincial  towns  of  a  coal  mining 
district,  or  at  some  convenient  seaside  resort.  They 
have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  successive 
national  associations,  there  being,  however,  two 
independent  conferences  during  a  few  years  when 
both  the  National  Union  and  the  Amalgamated 
Association  co-existed.  The  important  Conference 
at  Leeds  in  1863  has  been  already  referred  to.' 
At  that  time,  €utid  for  many  years  afterwards,  attend- 
ance at  the  Conference  was  not  limited  to  members 
of  miners'  trade  unions ;  and  social  reformers  or 
propagandists  who  had  interested  themselves  in  the 
miners'  welfare  were  not  only  welcomed  in  the  audi- 
ence, but  permitted  to  speak,  though  apparently  since 
1863  they  have  not  generally  been  accorded  votes. 

With  the  growth  of  organised  trade  unions,  semi- 
philontiiropic  leaders  like  Alexander  Macdonald  and 

<  The  Rales  of  the  H.F.G.B.  are  given  in  Appendix  6.       *  See  p.  454. 

2h 
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W.  P.  Roberts  came  to  be  replaced  by  professional 
miners'  agents,  most  of  whom,  like  John  Nonnansell, 
had  started  work  for  their  fellow-miners  by  being 
elected  checkweighers.  From  about  1872  onwards 
there  grew  up  quite  a  body  of  paid  o£Glcials  of  miners' 
unions,  and  the  Conferences  came  to  be  more  and 
more  confined  to  delegates  appointed  by  the  differ- 
ent unions  throughout  the  country,  amongst  whom 
would  be  practically  all  the  full  time  union  officials, 
though,  of  course,  not  all  the  checkweighers.  Hence, 
during  the  past  forty  years  the  national  Conferences 
have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  accredited 
delegates,  the  meetings  being  sometimes  public  to 
the  extent  of  admitting  newspaper  reporters,  but  more 
often  beii^  held  in  camera,  a  brief  official  report 
of  proceedings  being  afterwards  issued  to  the  press. 

Whilst  the  Conferences  have  always  been  sum- 
moned and  arranged  by  a  national  association  or 
federation,  if  one  existed  at  the  time,  attendance 
at  the  Conference  was  not  confined  to  delegates 
representing  the  unions  which  composed  the  national 
organisation.  Membership  of  the  Conference  has 
always  been  freely  extended  to  the  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  miners'  imions  throughout  the  country, 
even  though  they  refiised  to  join  or  support  the 
national  union  or  federation,  and  this  tolerance,  and 
the  free  interchange  of  opinion  which  it  permitted, 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the 
miners'  movement. 

There  is  no  space  for  me  to  attempt  a  general  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  annual  Conferences  ;  but  it 
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will  be  interesting  to  glance  at  some  of  the  principal 
subjects  of  discussion  in  recent  years.  From  the 
establishment  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  onwards  until  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
Eight  Hours  Day  question  was  the  subject  of  resolu- 
tions eveiy  year,  which  as  time  passed  became  more 
and  more  precise  in  their  instructions  to  miners' 
members  in  Parliament  to  take  definite  action. 
Only  Durham  and  Northumberland  were  continually 
in  opposition.  Another  constant  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  resolutions  is  the  safety  of  mines,  as  to 
the  necessity  both  for  further  legislation  and  better 
inspection.  The  Conference  has  been  unanimous 
year  after  year  in  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
working  colliers  of  at  least  five  years'  practical  ex- 
perience to  be  permanent  assistant  inspectors  paid 
by  the  State,  but  as  yet  without  success.  Work- 
men's compensation  and,  until  1906,  the  position 
of  checkweighers,  have  been  frequent  subjects  of 
resolutions.  Wages  questions  of  a  general  character 
naturally  come  up  for  discussion  occasionally  ;  but 
mainly  on  questions  of  principle,  because  the  various 
district  unions  and  joint  conciliation  boards  provide 
the  machinery  for  dealing  with  disputes  and  changes 
of  wages.  Uniform  action  by  all  coalfields  of  the 
country  at  the  same  time  is  most  desirable  where 
any  new  principle  is  involved.  The  Conference  of 
1908  resolved  that  "  miners  should  be  paid  for  long 
travelUng  underground,"  and  reaffirmed  that  when 
the  then  current  wages  agreements  terminated,  no 
further  agreement  should  be  entered  into  unless  a 
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higher  minimum  wage  should  be  inserted  as  part  of 
the  conditions.  The  1915  demand  is  for  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  piece-workers  of  all  coalfidds  in 
the  Federation  area  to  be  raised  to  8s.  per  day,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  is  instructed  to  devise  the 
best  means  of  effecting  this  object,  which  is  one  stiU 
(1914)  unattained  by  the  Federation.  In  1910  and 
1911  the  Conference  gave  much  attention  to  the  other 
and  separate  question  of  the  individual  minimum 
wage,  and  of  course  in  1912,  the  strike  year,  the  sub- 
ject was  dealt  with  by  special  ConferMices  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  which  then 
first  came  to  represent  all  the  miners  of  the  country. 
The  Conference  of  1910  was  noteworthy  for  the 
number  and  range  of  the  important  questions  handled. 
In  spite  of  the  time  taken  up  by  resolutions  on  abnor- 
mal places  and  demanding  an  individual  minimnm 
wage,  Mr.  Smillie  had  time  again  to  deny  that  the 
selling  price  of  coal  should  regulate  the  wages  of 
miners,  and  to  reaffirm  that  the  fair  day's  wages  of 
the  miners  should  be  taken  as  an  unalterable  ^tor 
of  the  cost  of  production,  and  should  regulate  the 
selling  price  of  coal.  It  was  then  resolved  by  114 
to  3  that  every  effort  be  put  forth  by  the  Federation 
to  secure  one  Conciliation  Board  to  deal  with  miners' 
wages  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  to  have  a  uniform 
standard  and  agreement  for  all  districts.  Minor 
matters,  such  as  extra  payment  for  Simday  work, 
payment  for  long  distance  underground  travelling, 
and  weekly  payment  of  wages,  were  rapidly  passed 
over  without  dissentients. 
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In  other  spheres  than  wages  and  trade  questions 
the  Conference  was  active  in  1910,  as  before  and 
since.  Northumberland  moved  that  the  basis  of 
the  International  Miners'  Union  be  broadened  so 
that  the  International  Committee  be  enabled  at  once 
to  deal  with  national  strikes  and  threatened  inter- 
national war  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  latter 
and  make  the  former  successful.  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  moved  that  surplus  funds  from  mining 
disasters  be  inquired  into  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  a  view  to  urging  the  Government  to 
collect  them  all  into  one  national  fund  for  the  relief 
of  dependants  of  all  miniug  acddents.  There  was 
the  usual  strong  resolution  calling  for  workmen 
inspectors,  and  one  demanding  a  better  standard  of 
ventilation  and  improved  facilities  for  ingress  and 
egress,  especially  in  the  case  of  midersea  mines. 
The  housing  question  also  received  attention^  not 
only  in  a  resolution  calling  for  legislation  to  prevent 
eviction  from  the  employer's  cottages  during  a  trade 
dispute,  which  is  a  '^  hardy  annual "  at  the  conference, 
but  also  by  Scotland's  motion  that  every  effort  be 
put  forth  to  secure  by  legislation  proper  housing 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes  of  ihe 
oountry. 

In  the  foregoing  resolutions  the  Conference  is 
laying  down  a  programme  of  national  legislation 
in  the  interests  of  miners,  which  it  wishes  the  Labour 
Party  to  adopt,  and  which  it  directs  the  members 
maintained  by  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  to  support.    Certain  general  resolutions  are 
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even  more  politioaL  One,  which  has  been  frequently 
passed,  demands  the  nationalisation  of  mines  and 
of  mineral  royalties  ;  and  the  following  even  more 
sweeping  resolution  was  adopted  without  comment 
as  on  former  occasions  :  '^  That  all  land,  mineraJs, 
mines,  and  railways,  be  nationalised  in  the  interests 
of  the  industries  of  this  country."  Another  resolu- 
tion urges  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Minister 
of  Labour  ;  and  a  special  conference  demanded  the 
reversal  of  the  Osborne  judgment,  whereby  the  use 
of  the  general  funds  of  trade  unions  for  political 
purposes  was  made  illegal.  The  Labour  Party  was 
requested  to  regard  this  as  the  most  important  issue 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  resolutions  on  nationalisation  are  little  more 
than  a  pious  registration  of  opinion,  for  even  the  Bill 
to  nationalise  the  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  country, 
prepared  and  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  secured  the  serious  support 
of  the  Labour  Party.  Yet  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  has  a  way  of  sticking  to  things  until 
it  gets  them,  as  witness  the  Eight  Hours  Day  ;  and 
its  unanimity  as  to  the  desirability  of  nationalising 
the  railways  and  mines  means  that  as  soon  as  the 
political  kaleidoscope  has  turned  to  a  favouraUe 
conjimction  the  united  miners  will  bring  all  possible 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
bring  in  a  Government  measure  of  nationalifiation. 
The  movement  may  take  years  to  fructify  ;  but 
nationalisation  of  the  coal'  mines  is  imdoubtedly 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  practiisal  p<^cy  amoi^t  tbs 
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rank  and  file  of  the  thoughtful  miners,  every  great 
colliery  disaster  giving  it  a  big  impetus.  The 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  conferences 
accurately  reflect  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the 
advanced  and  active  trade  unionists  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  lodges  throughout  the  country.  When 
the  men  drive  and  the  leaders  are  nothing  loath, 
opinions  may  soon  be  translated  into  facts,  even 
with  our  present  slow  moving  parliamentary  machine. 

In  Conferences  subsequent  to  1910,  a  noteworthy 
feature  has  been  a  growing  readiness  to  pledge  the 
support  of  the  whole  Federation  of  Great  Britain  in 
support  of  any  district  involved  in  a  struggle  through 
following  a  policy  approved  by  the  Federation. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  great  and  successful 
strike  of  1912  welded  the  Federation  into  a  compact 
body  which  does  not  seem  likely  ever  to  be  shattered. 
Northumberland  and  Durham  have  been  promised 
support  when  they  take  action  against  the  three- 
shift  system,  and  each  coalfield  is  to  be  supported 
against  an  attack  on  the  wages  question  and  the 
conditions  of  labour. 

At  the  Oonferences  of  1912  and  1913  the  most 
prominent  trade  questions  were:  (1)  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  day-wage  of  7s.  for  the  whole 
country  at  all  times  for  all  miners  employed  at  the 
face  or  in  ripping  ;  (2)  the  raising  of  the  wages  of 
surface  workers  about  mines,  which  are  now  very 
low,  to  a  minimum  of  5s.  per  day  throughout  the 
coontry  ;  (3)  the  tendency  to  reductions  of  wages 
observable   under   the   working   of   the   Minimum 
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Wage  Act,  which  it  was  decided  to  meet  by  insisting 
on  a  definite  piece-rate  of  payment  in  respect  of 
difficulties  of  working  in  abnormal  places.    The  noi^ 
familiar  resokitions  on  eviction  and  housing  were 
passed,  as  also  the  usual  resolutions  in  favour  of 
nationalising  mines,   minerals  and  railways.    The 
position  of  aged  and  injured  workmen  aJso  received 
attention ;    but  perhaps  the  most  significant  and 
important  decision  taken  in  October,  1913,  is  that 
which  empowered  the  Executive  Committee  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  other  large  trade  unions  with 
a  view  to  co-operative  action  being  taken  in  support 
of  each  other's  demands.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  decision  of  the 
miners.    They   have   hitherto,   even   as   lately   as 
1912,  shown  a  disposition  to  rely  on  their  own 
resources  and  combination,  and  to  hedge  themselves 
off  somewhat  in  a  world  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
labour  movement.    The  new  pohcy,  and  a  very 
bold  and  wise  one,  is  that  of  ihe  younger  but  experi- 
enced leaders  now  coming  to  the  front ;  and  it  has 
immediately    borne   fruit  in  the  alliance   already 
formed  by  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  National  Union  of  BaUwajnnen  and  the 
Transport    Workers'    Federation,    there    being    a 
standing  Joint   Committee   appointed  from   their 
executives.     All  the  tendencies  indicate  that  the 
miners  are  likely  to  become  both  industrially  and 
politically  a  stronger  and  stronger  force  in  the  life 
of  this  country,  and  that  their  growing  power  will 
be  used  for  good. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

SLIDIKQ  SCALES  AND  CONCILIATION  BOARDS 

There  are  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  coal  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  the 
general  cycle  of  trade,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  giving  the  average  annual  prices  of  exported 
coal  from  Cardiflf. 

AVERAGE   MARKET   PRICES   OF   STEAM   COAL 

F.O.B.   CARDIFF 


Labog — Colliery  Screened. 

Smalls. 

Best.        Seconds. 

Best.        Ordinary. 

1901      .      . 

18 

1       16 

11 

9 

5         7     2 

1902     .      . 

15 

4       14 

5 

8 

4         6     9 

1903     .      . 

.     14 

6       13 

8 

7 

11         6     3 

1904     .      , 

.     14 

9       13 

8 

7 

3         5     7 

1905     .      . 

.     13 

0       12 

0 

8 

4        6     6 

1906     .      , 

,     16 

2       14 

4 

9 

8        7     9 

1907     .      . 

.     19 

0       17 

1 

11 

10        9     4 

1908     . 

.     16 

1       14 

4 

9 

3         7     1 

1909     . 

.     16 

0       14 

3 

9 

2         7     2 

1910     . 

.     16 

6       16 

2 

8 

8         7     4 

1911     . 

.     17 

8       16 

0 

9 

3         8     0 

1912     . 

.     18 

1       16 

2 

11 

3         9  11 

1913     . 

.     20 

3       18 

9 

12 

6       10    3 

The  average  price  at  the  pit's  mouth  varies  very 
closely  with  this. 
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Supposing  that  a  colliery  produces  regularly  a 
million  tons  annually  whether  the  price  is  high  or 
low,  its  revenue  will  fluctuate  in  exact  proportions 
with  the  selling  price,  so  that  the  revenue  may  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  increase  by  as  much 
as  60  per  cent,  or  decrease  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 
Naturally,  the  colliery  proprietors  do  not  object  to 
the  former,  but  they  are  sometimes  put  into  a 
difficult  position  by  the  latter  event.  In  any  case 
it  is  obviously  difficult  for  a  colliery  owner  to 
continue  paying  imiform  rates  of  wages  year  by  year 
unless  his  rates  of  wages  are  low  compared  with  his 
total  revenue,  leaving  a  large  margin  of  profit. 
Other  expenses,  such  as  rents,  royalties,  and  interest 
upon  debenture  and  preference  capital  are  each  in 
themselves  small  compared  with  the  total  revenue, 
and  usually  remain  unchanged  from  year  to  year 
whatever  the  price  of  coal ;  but  there  is  greater 
difficulty  in  continuing  wages  at  a  uniform  level, 
because  they  constitute  in  most  collieries  as  much  as 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  whenever  a  slump 
of  trade  set  in,  coal  owners  found  the  margin  of 
profit  being  turned  into  a  loss,  and  were  forced 
to  try  and  economise  by  reducing  wages.  More 
often  than  not  this  led  to  a  strike,  in  which  the  men 
usually  had  to  give  way,  because  it  was  literally 
impossible  for  the  owners  to  continue  paying  the 
wages  which  they  paid  easily  a  year  or  two  previously. 
The  men,  finding  that  they  had  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  from  time  to  time,  took  care  to  agitate 
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for  an  increase  when  ttede  improved,  With  the 
result  that  there  were  sometiines  also  strikes  when 
trade  was  improving  as  well  as  when  it  was  collap- 
sing. More  often,  however,  when  trade  was  im- 
proving, a  colliery  owner  would  give  way  after 
resistance  because  with  increasing  prices  there  was 
ample  room  for  higher  wages. 

The  frequency  with  which  labour  disturbances 
arose  solely  from  the  rise, and  fall  of  the  market,  led 
to  a  general  desire  to  make  some  arrangement 
between  masters  and  men  which  would  allow  for, 
and  regulate,  changes  of  wages  in  accordance  with 
the  state  of  trade. 

After  a  good  deal  of  local  discussion,  the  idea  of 
the  Sliding  ScdUy  in  which  wages  varied  auto- 
matically with  the  price  of  coal,  took  definite  shape  ; 
and  a  trial  was  made  in  South  Staffordshire  in  1874 
and  in  South  Wales  in  1875.  In  1879  and  1880,  a 
number  of  sliding  scales  were  adopted,  chiefly  in 
the  coalfields  of  the  North  of  England  and  of  South 
Wales,  and  these  were  revised  from  time  to  time 
during  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  in  some  cases 
abandoned. 
'  As  has  already  been  explained  in  the  f^iegoing 
chapter  the  coUiery  price  lists  are  merely  stahdard 
prices  to  which  a  percentage  is  added  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  actual  money  wage'.  When  negotiating 
new  price-lists,  in  order  that  there  may  be  uni- 
formity in  the  percentage  above  standard,  the  new 
rates  are  fixed  on  the  basis  of  those*  paiid  in  the  daM 
year  in  the  particular  coailfieid  in  which  the  mine  is 
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situated.  The  slididLg  scale  itself  simply  consists  of 
the  figures  of  the  percentages  above  the  standard 
price  lists  which  are  to  be  in  force  when  the. price 
of  coal  is  ascertaiaed  to  be  at  the  correspondii^ 
figure  upon  the  scale.  As  an  example,  I  may  quote 
the  beginning  of  the  South  Wales  scale  of  1892, 
which  was  the  last  actually  in  force. 

■ 

SOTTTH  WALES   SLIDING   SCALE   OF   1892 


Price  of  Coal 

PercenfAge  of  Wages 

over — 

and  under — 

above  Standard. 

s.      d. 

8. 

d. 

7  10-26 

8 

0-00 

0  (at  standard) 

8.    000 

.    8 

1-71 

li 

8     1-71 

8 

3-43 

H 

1 1 

8     3-43 

8 

614 

32 

8     514 

8 

6-86 

5 

8     6-86 

8 

8-67 

6i 

8     8-67 

8 

10-29 

n 

8  .10-29 

9 

000 

8| 

9     0-00 

9 

1-71 

10 

9     1-71 

9 

3-43 

Hi 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  scale  was  so  con- 
structed that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  equal  to 
one-seventh  of  a  shilling,  or  l-74d.,  was  equivalent 
to  a  rise  of  wages  by  1^  per  cent,  of  ihe  standard 
wage.  The  standard  price  of  coal  was  eight 
shilliQgs  ;  aad  this  meant  that  if  the  av^age  price 
of  coal  was  anything  below  eight  shillings  the  men 
would  be  paid  the  standard  rates  of  wages  as  in  the 
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prioe-listB  without  any  percentage  added.  When 
the  average  price  had  risen  above  8s.  l-71d.,  the 
percentage  above  standard  was  1^,  and  so  on  at  the 
same  rate,  namely  8|  per  cent,  for  every  rise  ot  a 
shilling  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  measure  of  the 
price  of  coal  adopted  in  the  South  Wales  agreement 
was  a  two  months  average  of  the  net  selling  price 
per  ton  of  large  screened  coal  ''  free  on  board  "  in 
the  nearest  port.  In  the  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land agreements,  the  price  at  the  pit's  mouth  has 
always  been  used,  which  would  appear  the  better 
arrangement,  as  eliminating  the  cost  of  transport. 
Practically,  however,  there  is  little  difference,  as 
changes  in  railway  rates  are  small  in  degree  and 
seldom  made,  whilst  f  .o.b.  prices  are  somewhat  easier 
to  obtain  and  average.  The  average  price  was 
ascertained  by  two  accountants,  one  chosen  by  the 
masters  and  the  other  by  the  men,  and  eaich  sworn 
to  secrecy.  Ascertainment  was  made  in  South 
Wales  every  two  months  and  in  the  north  of  England 
every  three  months.  Thus,  in  South  Wales  the 
average  price  ascerteuned  for,  say,  January  and 
February,  would  rule  wages  during  the  ensuing  two 
months,  and  so  on. 

An  important  factor  of  the  sliding  scale  is  the 
selling  price  of  coal,  which  is  taken  as  equivalent  to 
the  standard  wage.  In  the  above  example  of  a 
sUding  scale  the  equivalent  to  the  standard  is  8s. 
If  a  lower  price  were  taken  as  equivalent  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  workmen,  whilst  a  higher 
equivalent  price  would  favour  the  owners. 
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In  .order  to  estab]i3h  the  sliding  scale,  and  to  give 
effect  to  the  changes  o{  wages  upon  the  reports  of 
the  accountants,  there  was  established  in  each 
district  a  joint  committee  of  the  representatives  of 
the  owners  and  the  men,  the  former  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Coal  OwnaiB'  Association  and  the  latter  by 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  the  district.  There  was 
little  for  such  committees  to  do  when  once  the  scale 
was  established,  as  the  fixing  of  the  percentage  was 
purely  a  statistical  operation ;  but  such  a.  joint 
committee  sometimes  undertook  the  settlement  of 
disputes  upon  price-lists,  and  other  matters  referring 
to  particular  collieries  which  the  local  miners' 
representatives  had  failed  to  settle  with  the  coUi^y 
proprietors. 

The  sliding  scale  did  not  survive  in  complete 
form  in  any  important  district  except  South  Wales 
beyond  the  nineties.  In  Northumberland  it  was 
terminated  in  1887,  in  Durham  and  in  the  Lanark 
coalfield,, in  1889.  In  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire  and 
North  Wales,  there  were  several  different  sliding 
scales  in  use  for  various  periods,  which  were  termi- 
nated at  different  dates  before  1895  ;  but  in  South 
Wales  the  scale  remained  in  operation  until  1902. 
Only  in  the  iron  trade,  for  iron-ore  quarry-men  and 
blast-furnace  men,  are  hard  and  fast  sUding  scales 
still  in  use.  In  Scotland  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  it 
is  still,  however,  virtually  in  force,  but  subject  to 
t^vision  at  short  intervals. 
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Reasima  for  Abandoning  the  Sliding  Scale 

The  movement  to  abolish  the  sliding  scale  came 
from  the  workmen,  who  were  diseatisfied  with  it  on 
several  different  grounds.  It  was  argued  that  the 
selling  price  of  coal  was  by  no  means  the  only  indioa*^ 
tion  of  the  coal  owners'  ability  to  pay  wages.  An 
important  factor  is  the  volume  of  trade — that  is  the 
quantity  of  coal  being  sold,  which  often  increases 
at  the  same  time  as  the  price.  And  another  point  to 
be  considered,  the  workmen  held,  particularly  in 
South  Wales,  was  the  increasing  price  which  coal 
owners  were  able  to  get  for  small  coal.  In  the  early 
nineties  small  coal  was  practically  given  away,  but 
ten  years  later  it  was  fetching  a  much  better  price 
owing  to  the  increasing  demand  both  for  furnaces 
with  mechanical  stokers  and  for  manufacture  of 
patent  fuel.  Again,  in  many  pits,  economies  in 
working  were  introduced,  such  as  reducing  the  supply 
of  pit  props  and  hmiting  the  frequency  of  haulage 
from  the  face,  which,  although  beneficial  to  the 
owners,  meant  on  the  average  a  reduction  of  earning 
time  to  the  men.  It  was  urged,  therefore,  by  the 
latter  that  the  sliding  scale,  by  having  regard  only 
to  the  price  of  coal,  was  against  their  interests. 

One  section  of  the  men  went  further  and  averred 
that  the  sliding  scale  wsts  a  direct  incentive  to  the 
colliery  owners  to  sell  at  a  low  price  whenever  trade 
was  depressed.  So  much  of  what  they  lost  in  price 
was  made  up  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  that  the 
colliery  owner's  advantage  lay  in  keeping  the  pit 
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going  at  its  full  capacity  without  much  regard  to 
price,  so  that  by  keeping  up  a  large  volume  of  trade 
he  would  have  a  sufficient  revenue  to  more  than 
meet  all  his  standing  charges  in  addition  to  wages. 
The  workmen  would  have  preferred  to  work  short 
time,  thus  keeping  down  the  supply  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  market  price.  It  was  observed  that 
they  would  suffer  little  or  no  reduction  of  total 
earnings  by  working  systematic  short  time  in  a 
trade  depression,  and  any  slight  reduction  of 
earnings  would  be  much  more  than  compensated  by 
the  additional  leisure. 

A  further  objection  of  the  men  undoubtedly  arose 
from  the  inconvenience  of  the  wide  fluctuations  of 
wages  which  resulted.  For  example,  after  the 
periods  of  prosperity  in  1891  and  1901,  when  wages 
stood  at  57^  per  cent,  and  78|  per  cent,  above  the 
standard  of  1879,  they  fell  in  18  or  20  months  to 
10  per  cent,  and  47^  per  cent,  above  the  standard 
respectively.  This  meant  a  reduction  of  the  actual 
rate  of  earnings  by  31  and  17^  per  cent,  respectively, 
due  to  these  depressions  of  trade.  The  uneducated 
miner  tersely  summed  up   his   objections   to   the 

sliding  scale  by  remarking  ''  the thing  has  no 

bottom  !  " 

An  interesting  table,  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  percentage  additions  to  standard  wages  in  the 
different  districts,  is  published  by  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  reproduce 
it  in  Appendix  VII.  The  following  table  shows  the 
percentages  above  standard  as  they  stood  at  certaiQ 
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of  the  higheet  years  and  at  the  lowest  year  (1896) 
since  1887. 


PEBOESNTAQE   ABOVE   STANDABD   OF  GOAL 

HEWSBS'   WAOBS^ 


Pere«utage 

above  Standards 

of  Hewen' 

Wages  at  end 


^1 


o 


J 

I 


"Si 


« 


fop 


1 


OQ 


ccS4 


8 


I 


•*2 


1890 
1896 
1900 
1912 


3U 

3i 
61J 

38} 


30 
15 


40 
30 


66  ;  60 


46} 


6^ 


40 
30 
60 
56 


30 
16 
60 
40 


30 
16 
42} 
46 


62} 
10 
73} 
67} 


60 

121 
100 
68} 


60 
10 
100 
68}  68} 


50 

* 

97* 


Net  percentage 

Increase  between 

Oc  t.,  1880,  A  31st 

Dec,  1011. 


38} 


42} 


50 


55 


37} 


45 


60 


76 


73}  68} 


•At  Standard. 

There  is  no  denjong  that  a  sliding  scale  in  which 
wages  vary  directly  with  the  price  of  large  coal  is  a 
very  crude  instrument  of  arbitration  between  the 
opposing  interests,  at  any  rate  in  the  coal  trade. 
Besides  the  objections  above  referred  to,  most  of 
which  have  more  or  less  force,  there  are  always  far- 
reaching  economic  forces  at  work  tending  to  npset 
the  balance  of  supply  and  demand,  such  as  the 
influx  of  further  labour  or  even  a  general  rise  of  the 
cost  of  living,  due  to  decreasing  purchasing  power 
of  money.    The  growth  of  new  industries,  which 

» Taken  from  Fifteenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  {Cd.  6228-^ 
1012),  p.  72,  and  Bixteenth  ditto  (Cd.  7131  -1913),  p.  86. 
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oieate  a  competing  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
spread  of  education,  which  raises  the  workman's 
standard  of  living,  are  further  disturbing  factors 
which  operate  over  any  long  period  of  years. 
Economic  theory  shows,  indeed,  that  there  are 
fundamental  difficulties  in  the  way  of  devising  a 
sliding  scale  which  could  be  satisfactory  to  both 
parties  for  more  than  a  short  period  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  after  which  a  revision  of  the  nature  of  a 
new  bargain  would  be  necessary.  This  would 
probably  remain  true  even  if  the  sliding  scale  were 
not  of  the  usual  crude  form,  but  varied  the  wage 
rate  not  only  with  price  but  also  in  proportion  to 
other  important  factors  such  as  the  volume  of  trade 
and  the  price  of  small  coal. 

Conciliation  Boards 

The  sliding  scale  period  in  the  history  of  the 
coalfields  has  served  as  a  most  useful  introduction 
to  what  is  probably  a  more  permanent  method  of 
regulating  the  rate  of  wages  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  trade.  The  joint  committees  for  the  sliding 
scale  accustomed  both  parties  to  their  representa- 
tives meeting  from  .  time  to  time  in  formal  con- 
ference to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  whole 
coalfield ;  and  such  a  committee  passed  naturally 
into  what  ia  now  called  a  Conciliation  Board.  Again, 
the  sliding  scale  accustomed  both  parties  to  regard 
the  average  selling  price  of  coal  ascertained  by 
independent  accountants  as  a  principal  basis  of  the 
wage  rate,  and  this  principle  has  also  been  main- 
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tained.  It  is  curious  to  note  a  further  survival  of 
the  sliding  scale  period  in  the  fact  that  wages  are 
generaUy  still  made  to  advance  or  decrease  by  a 
percentage  which  is  a  multiple  of  1^,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  fourth  part  of  the  number  five.  Thus  if  the 
men  demand  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  and  the 
owners  offer  1^  per  cent.,  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  increase  of  percentage  will  be  either  2|  or 
3f  per  cent.,  not  3  or  4  per  cent. 

A  Conciliaticni  Board  usually  consists  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  of 
the  employers.  The  owners'  representatives  elect 
their  own  secretary  and  president  and  the  men's 
representatives  do  the  same.  Each  section  of  the 
Board  meets  frequently  in  private  before,  or  in  the 
course  of,  negotiations  ;  and  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
both  sides  the  president  of  each  section  acts  as  the 
principal  spokesman  for  his  side.  In  order  to  avoid 
a  loss  of  voting  power  by  either  party  through  the 
absence  of  any  member  from  the  joint  meeting,  it  is 
provided  that  each  party  shall  have  an  equal  number 
of  votes  at  every  joint  meeting.  The  agreement 
states : — 

'^  When  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  the  parties 
entitled  to  vote  are  unequal  in  number,  all 
shall  have  the  right  of  fully  entering  into  the 
discussion  of  any  matters  brought  before  them, 
but  only  an  equal  number  of  each  shall  vote. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  members  of  whichever 
body  may  be  in  excess  to  be  by  lot,  unless 
otherwise  arranged." 
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It  is  apparent  that  no  important  question  can 
be  settled  by  the  votes  of  a  joint  meeting,  for  each 
side  invariably  votes  solidly  if  there  is  a  serious 
differenoe  of  opinion  between  the  two  parties.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  usual  custom  if  the  two  parties  fail 
to  come  to  an  agreement  by  mutual  argument  and 
discussion  to  make  use  of  an  independent  chairman. 
He  is  really  an  umpire,  and  is  an  essential  and  vital 
part  of  the  Conciliation  Board  machinery.  The 
independent  chairman  does  not  usually  attend 
except  at  an  adjourned  meeting  after  the  parties 
have  failed  to  agree.  They  then  each  state  their 
case  before  him,  and  he  gives  his  ruling  either  at 
the  meeting  or  within  a  few  days  afterwards.  It  is 
specifically  provided  that  the  outside  chairman  shall 
not  be  financially  interested  in  any  coal  mine  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  functions  of  conciliation  boards  differ  a  good 
deal  in  the  different  districts.  All  of  them  deal 
with  the  general  rates  of  wages — ^that  is  to  say  the 
percentage  addition  to  the  standard,  and  some  of 
them  are  confined  to  that  purpose  (Federated  Dis> 
tricts,  Northumberland  and  Scotland).  In  Durham 
and  Cumberland,  and  in  South  Wales,  general  ques- 
tions affecting  the  working  of  collieries  other  than 
wages  (e.g.  hours  and  number  of  shifts  worked, 
methods  of  weighing  coal,  etc.)  may  be  brought 
before  the  Board,  so  long  as  the  question  affects  all, 
or  a  large  number,  of  the  collieries  in  the  district. 
Disputes  at  individual  collieries  are  not  generally 
dealt  with,  but  the  exceptions  to  this  are  South 
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Wales  and  the  small  districts  of  Forest  of  Bean  and 
Badstook  (Somerset).  When  the  conciliati(Mi  board 
deals  only  with  the  general  wages  level,  there  are 
usually  one  or  more  joitU  committees  to  deal  with 
local  disputes.  They  are  constituted  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  conciliation  board,  only  they  are 
smaller.  In  Durham  and  Northumberland  these 
joint  committees  each  cover  the  whole  county,  like 
the  conciliation  board,  and  they  have  developed  not 
only  an  elaborate  system  of  settling  local  disputes 
by  conference  of  the  committee,  and  finally  by 
arbitration  of  an  umpire,  but  also  the  system  of 
regulating  colliery  price-lists  by  the  county  average 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  the  Federated  Districts  there  are  several  joint 
committees  dealing  each  with  one  of  the  coalfields, 
but  in  some  areas  of  the  Federated  Districts  there  is 
no  machinery  for  settling  local  disputes  other  than 
under  agreements  entered  into  between  the  Miners' 
Association  of  the  district  and  the  large  colliery 
companies,  separately  or  in  groups,  the  smaller 
collieries  generally  falling  in  with  the  larger  as  to 
the  terms  of  agreements.  The  joint  committees, 
and  the  machinery  in  general  for  settling  local 
disputes,  can  be  broadly  separated  from  that  for 
settling  the  general  level  of  wages  which  is  the  work 
of  the  Conciliation  Boards.  In  what  follows  the 
Conciliation  Boards  will  be  dealt  with  first,  after 
which  the  settlement  of  local  disputes  will  be 
discussed. 

The  procedure  of  Conciliation  Boards  is  of  a  special 
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character  required  by  their  task,  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  developed  in  any  previous  institution.     Most 
of  the  Conciliation  Boards  meet  quarterly  upon  a 
regular  day  of  the  month  for  the  purpose  of  r^u- 
lating  wages  ;  but  the  Board  for  South  Wales  meets 
also  at  least  once  in  each  month  for  dealing  with 
disputes  arising  at  various  collieries.     There  is  an 
agreement  in  each   district  between  the  Owners' 
Association    and   the    Miners'    Federation    of   the 
district  under  which  the  Conciliation  Board  works, 
such  agreements  being  made  to  run  over  various 
periods,   usually   three,   four   or  five   years.     One 
clause  in  the  agreement  usually  states  that  it  is  the 
desire  and  intention  of  the  parties  to  settle  any 
difficulty  or  difference  which  may  arise  by  friendly 
conference  if  possible  ;    and  in  pursuance  of  this 
resolution  it  is  provided  that  the  parties  shall  meet 
to    consider   any   application   for   an   increase    or 
decrease  of  wages  without  the  independent  chairman 
being  present.     If  at  such  usual  quarterly  meetings 
the  parties  fail  to  agree,  and  one  or  other  of  them 
desires  to  persist  in  its  claim,  the  meeting  is  ad- 
journed for  a  few  days  to  a  date  convenient  for  the 
independent  chairman  to  attend.    The  arguments 
of  both  sides  are  then  repeated  before  him,  each 
side  votes  solidly  for  its  own  view,  and  the  inde- 
pendent chairman  has  to  give  the  casting  vote.     He 
may  do  so  at  the  meeting ;    but  very  frequently 
reserves  his  decision  for  a  few  days  until  he  has 
studied  notes  made  at  the  meeting  and  the  written 
evidence  put  in  by  both  parties.    He  is  usually  at 
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liberty  to  call  for  any  further  evidence  which  he 
oondders  essential,  either  at  the  meeting  or  soon 
after  it ;  but  his  decision  usually  has  to  be  given 
within  some  specified  period  of  five,  seven  or  ten 
days  after  the  meeting.  He  gives  such  deferred 
decision  by  communicating  it  in  writing  to  the 
secretary  of  each  side  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
agreements  the  chairman  has  also  power  to  refer 
the  question  back  to  a  further  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

An  important  provision  of  most  of  the  agreements 
is  that  the  question  submitted  to  the  Board  must  be 
stated  in  writing,  and  that  it  may  be  supported 
by  verbal,  documentary  or  other  evidence  and 
explanation.  There  is  usually  a  chairman  of  the 
Board,  who  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  umpire 
(or  independent  chairman),  and  also  a  vice-chairman 
who  presides  over  ordinary  meetings  in  the  absence 
of  the  umpire  and  of  the  chairman.  The  usual 
custom  is  that  the  chairman  is  elected  from  amongst 
the  coal  owners,  whilst  the  vice-chairman  is  one  of 
the  workmen's  representatives.  In  South  Wales, 
however,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  desire  to  put 
both  sides  upon  an  absolute  equality  ;  for  instead  of 
a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  each 
party  has  its  preaidenL  It  is  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment that  both  presidents  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  other  than  those  at  which  the  independent 
chairman  attends.  By  this  peculiar  arrangement 
there  are  really  two  meetings  conferring  with  one 
another   in   the   same  room.    The   conference   is 
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opened  by  the  party  making  the  claini  and  there- 
after the  right  to  speak  falls  to  each  party 
alternately. 

There  is  one  very  Important  rule  limiting  the 
action  of  the  independent  chairman  or  umpire  in 
his  decision  in  regard  to  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
wages.  It  is  that  he  has  power  only  to  decide  for 
or  against  the  proposals  previously  made  in  writing 
by  one  side  or  the  other  side.  If  he  does  not  think 
either  of  them  justified  there  is  no  change  of  wages 
for  the  ensuing  quarter.  Thus,  if  the  workmen 
make  an  application  for  a  5  per  cent,  increase  of 
wages,  and  the  owners  reply  offering  an  increase  of 
1^  per  cent.,  the  chairman  has  no  power  to  split  the 
difference  but  must  decide  on  one  of  the  other.  In 
1912,  considerable  feeling  was  aroused  amongst  the 
miners  in  South  Wales  because  they  felt  that  their 
Executive  Council  had  been  injudicious  in  asking 
too  much.  It  was  generally  felt  that  some  rise  of 
wages  was  justified  owing  to  the  high  prices  which 
the  collieries  were  obtaining  with  a  large  volume  of 
orders  immediately  after  the  National  Coal  Strike. 
The  workmen's  side  applied  for  an  increase  of 
6^  per  cent.,  but  the  owners  made  no  offer  and  the 
independent  chairman  did  not  find  6|  per  cent, 
justified  ;  consequently  there  was  no  increase  at 
all.  For  three  months,  therefore,  miners  throughout 
South  Wales  lost  5  per  cent,  of  wages,  which  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  granted. 

Peculiar  as  this  procedure  seems,  there  are  in 
reality  distinct  advantages  in  it ;  the  most  important 
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being  that  any  demand  made  by  either  side  must  be 
strictly  reasonable  and  capable  of  being  supported 
by  good  evidence  so  tiiat  it  has  at  least  a  good 
chance  of  being  accepted.  Since  each  party  before 
lodging  an  application  for  an  increase  or  decrease 
has  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  has  good  evidence 
to  support  it,  most  of  the  work  is  really  done  before 
the  parties  meet.  This  procedure  avoids  also  the 
difficulty  of  the  independent  chairman  being  con- 
fronted with  two' widely  differing  claims  between 
which  he  might  have  a  good  deal  of  latitude  as  well 
as  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  fixing  the  proper  rate. 
By  the  present  method,  the  Board  meetings  are 
carried  through  swiftly  and  harmoniously ;  but  if 
each  side  were  able  to  put  forward  a  claim  in  a 
bargaining  spirit,  with  the  object  of  having  some- 
thing knocked  off  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Board  meetings  would  be  lengthy.  Misunderstand- 
ings and  contradictions  would  be  abundant'  owing 
to  the  two  sides  being  unable  properly  to  support 
their  claim,  and  the  result  would  be  acrimony  and 
a  generation  of  ill-feehng,  whilst  both  sides  would 
probably  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
independent  chairman.  At  present  one  side  is 
always  satisfied. 

In  the  Federated  Districts  there  is  a  further 
restriction,  for  the  agreement  provides  that  no 
alteration  shall  at  any  one  time  (that  is,  before  three 
months'  interval)  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  standard 
of  1888. 
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Conciliation  Board  Districts 

The  districtB  covered  by  the  Conciliation  Boards 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  the  particulars 
are  given  of  the  area  covered  by  each,  and  the 
number  of  men  whom  their  awards  a£Eect : — 


Bistriot. 

Oonnties  Embnused. 

Appcoximate  . 

DO.  oC  men   | 
goTemed  by 

dedaloin. 

Federated 

Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Gheshire, 

! 

Districts 

Flint,     Denbigh,      Shropshire, 
Derbyshire    (South    Derbyshire 

i 

Two   separate   unions),   Notts, 

Lincolnshire,          Staffordshire, 

Worcestershire,     Warwickshire, 

Leicestershire 

589,900 

Scotland 

Lanarkshire,    Fife,   Linlithgow, 

1 

Lothians,  Ayrshire  . 

140,000 

Durham  . 

Durham           .... 

160,000 

Northomberiand 

Northumberland 

60,000 

Cumberiand 

Cumberland    .... 

South  Wales     . 

Monmouthshire,        Glamorgan, 
Brecknock,           Carmarthen, 

1 

Pembroke    .... 

830,000 

Forest  of  Dean. 

Gloucestershire 

8>900 

Radstock. 

Somerset   (follow   Fed.     Dists. 

1 

Cone.  Bd.)  .... 

!►    6,700 

Bristol 

Somerset  and  S.  Gloucester 

; 

Kent 

ICent       ..... 

1,100 

One  point  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
tendency  towards  centralisation,  which  has  been 
adopted  as  a  policy  of  recent  yeara  by  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain.^    One  result  of  this 


^  See  Chapter  XVIL 
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policy  is  that  the  agreements  in  all  the  important 
districts  end  simultaneously  on  March  31st,  1015, 
when  it  is  probable  the  negotiations  for  new  agree- 
ments will  be  carried  out  upon  uniform  lines  in  all 
districts.  It  is  possible  that  at  no  very  distant 
date,  the  regulation  of  the  percentage  increase  of 
wages  may  be  made  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
by  one  (Conciliation  Board,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Coal  Owners'  Associations  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  representatives  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other 
hand. 

A  few  special  features  of  the  agreements  in  differ- 
ent districts  require  notice.  In  Scotland  there  is 
no  pennanent  umpire,  but  an  independent  peison  is 
called  in  as  a  neutral  chairman  if  the  parties  fail  to 
agree  at  a  second  meeting.  In  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  a  special  arrangement  is  made  for 
the  anthracite  district,  in  the  far  west.  Shipments 
of  anthracite  coal  are  excluded  in  ascertaining  the 
average  selling  price  f.o.b.  at  the  Bristol  Channel 
ports,  which  is  one  of  the  factors  regulating  wages  ; 
and  the  percentage  above  standard  is  always  less  in 
the  anthracite  district  by  5  per  cent,  of  the  standard* 
In  South  Wales,  as  in  Scotland,  the  1879  standard  is 
general,  except  that  in  a  few  South  Wales  collieries 
the  1877  standard  is  used ;  and  the  percentage 
above  that  is  found  by  subtracting  15  from  the 
percentage  above  the  1879  standard. 

There  are  some  interesting  clauses  in  the  South 
Wales  agreement  designed  to  drive  weU  home  in  the 
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minds  of  the  miners  the  fact  that  the  price  paid  for 
large  coal  includes  payment  for  all  small  coal  which 
may  be  gotten  with  it ;  and  also  specifying  very 
exactly  the  method  of  weighing  the  coal  so  as  to 
find  the  amount  of  large  coal.  The  South  Wales 
Conciliation  Board  Agreement  is  reprinted  in 
Appendix  VIII. 

The  Conciliation  Board  of  the  Federated  Districts 
is  interesting  because  of  the  very  wide  area,  and 
the  number  of  different  coalfields  with  varying  condi- 
tions which  it  covers.  The  permanent  offices  are 
in  Manchester ;  but  the  usual  meeting-place  is  in 
London,  far  away  from  any  of  the  coalfields.  It  is 
the  success  of  this  widely  spread  Board  which  leads 
to  the  expectation  that  a  National  Conciliation 
Board  to  arrange  the  changes  of  wage  level  for  the 
whole  coimtry  at  the  same  time  is  quite  a  possibility. 
The  world-wide  fluctuations  of  trade  make  the 
changes  of  selling  price  of  coal  edmultaneous,  or 
nearly  so,  in  all  the  coalfields  of  the  country. 

The  Ibrest  of  Dean  is  a  tiny  coalfield  with  a  pecu* 
liar  and  a  special  agreement.  It  really  maintains 
the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  ;  as  a  definite  rise 
and  fall  of  the  percentage  with  the  price  of  coal  is 
provided  in  the  following  section  : — 

^*  It  is  agreed  that  from  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1910,  untU  the  3(>th  day  of  September,  1913, 
the  rate  of  wd>ges  shall  be  advanced  or  reduced 
2^  per  cent,  for  each  advance  or  reduction  of 
6d.  per  ton  in  the  average  price  of  the  five  classes 
of  coals  at  the  five  collieries  above  mentioned, 
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whioh  has  been  asoertained  now  to  be  14b.  6|d. 

per  ton ; .  but  the  Tninimnm  rate  of  percentage 

shall  at  no  period  covered  by  this  arrangement 

ia3l  below  27^  per  cent,  at  the  collieries  now 

paying  36  per  cent.,  nor  below  22^  per  cent,  at 

the  collieries  now  paying  30  per  cent." 

An  important  feature  of   agreements  made  in 

recent  years  has  been  the  limitation  of  the.  range  of 

fluctuation  of  wages.    The  men  have  naturally  been 

desirous  to  prevent  their  earnings  falling  below  a 

certain  amount ;  and  the  employers  have  naturally 

demanded  that  if  they  thus  bear  a  great  part  of  the 

burden  of  bad  times,  they  shall  have  an  opportunity 

of  making  up  in  good  times.    Thus,  in  the  Federated 

Districts  the  minimum  is  50  per  cent,  above  standard 

and  the  maximum  65  per  cent.    In  South  Wales 

the  minimum  is  35  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  60 

per   cent.,   whilst  in  Scotland  the   corresponding 

figures  are  respectively  50  and  100  per  cent,  above 

standard. 

Secondary  in  importance  only  to  the  minimum 
percentage  above  standard  is  the  selling  price  of  coal 
specified  in  the  agreement  as  equivalent  to  the 
minimum,  and  the  price,  if  any,  specified  as 
equivalent  to  the  maximum,  or  other  intermediate 
percentage.  Fixing  such  equivalents  is  a  relic  of  the 
ideas  underlying  the  sliding  seale,^  and  shows  that 
the  price  of  coal  is  stiU  considered  the  chief  factor  in 
regulating  miners'  wages.  The  equivalent  selling  price 
is  thus  specified  in  the  South  Wales  agreement : — 

^  See  (ViUe,  p.  492. 
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10.     (c) The  minimum  of  35  per  cent,  above 

the  December,  1879,  Standard  of  wages 
shall,  subject  to  sub-section  (d)  hereof, 
be  paid  when  the  average  nett  seUing  price 
of  large  coal  is  at  or  below  12s.  5d.  per  ton 
f  .o.b.  When  the  nett  selling  price  of  large 
coal  reaches  14s.  and  does  not  exceed  14s. 
9d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  the  rate  of  wages  shall, 
subject  to  sub-section  (d)  hereof,  be  50  per 
cent,  above  the  rates  paid  under  the  Stand- 
ard of  December,  1879,  and  when  the  nett 
seUing  price  exceeds  14s.  9d.  per  t(Hi  f.o.b. 
the  workmen  shall  be  entitled  to  claim 
advances  in  the  general  rate  of  wages  in 
excess  of  the  50  per  cent.,  and  up  to  the 
said  maximum  of  60  per  cent.,  but  in  cases 
of  claims  to  advances  above  50  per  cent., 
50  per  cent,  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  14s.  9d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  and  in  the  case 
of  claims  to  reductions  50  per  cent,  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  equivalent  of  14s.  per  ton 
f.o.b.  The  average  nett  selling  prices  shall 
be  taken  as  for  large  colUery-screened  coal 
delivered  f.o.b.  at  Cardiff,  Barry,  Newport, 
Swansea,  Port  Talbot,  and  Llanelly. 
(d)  At  collieries  where  the  Standard  or  basis 
upon  which  wages  are  now  regulated  is  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  year  1877,  the 
percentage  payable  thereat  shall  be  15  per 
cent,  less  than  at  the  collieries  where  the 
1879  Standard  prevails. 
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When  onoe  the  TninimnTn  is  fixed,  much  bargain- 
ing may  centre  about  the  equivalent  selling  price, 
f  oar  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  to  raise  the 
equivalent  selling  price  and  of  the  workmen  to  keep  it 
as  low  as  possible.  One  o£  the  concessions  made  by 
the  workm^i's  side  in  negotiating  the  new  agreement 
of  1910  in  South  Wales  was  to  raise  the  equivalent 
selling  price  from  lis.  lOd.  to  12s.  5d. 

The  only  criticism  to  be  made  of  this  poUcy  is 
that  the  general  trend  of  prices  due  to  secular  changes 
of  the  value  of  money  interferes  with  the  regular 
fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  cycle  of  trade,  which  is 
usually  7  or  10  to  11  years  in  duration.  If  the 
cycle  of  trade  acted  alone,  the  price  of  coal  would 
fluctuate  up  and  down  between  certain  limits  about 
a  mean  price ;  and  the  percentage  minimum  and 
maximum  of  wages  would  be  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  corresponding  mean  percentage.  Since  1S95,  how- 
ever, prices  in  general  have  been  constantly  on  the 
upgrade,  so  that  if  any  one  in  July,  1015,  when  the 
present  agreements  will  probably  have  been  ter- 
minated, will  add  up  the  total  number  of  months 
for  which  the  minima  and  maxima  respectively  have 
been  in  force  in  all  districts  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  he  will  probably  find  that  the  maxima  have 
been  in  f oroe  for  a  longer  total  time  than  the  minima, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  new  agreements  have  from 
time  to  time  raised  both  the  minima  and  maxima. 

The  principal  agreements  in  all  the  districts,  and 
the  principal  duties  of  the  Conciliation  Boards,  relate 
to  the  wages  of  the  coal  getters,  whether  working  by 
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time,  piece  or  oontract.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however, 
the  wages  of  all  other  grades,  such  as  lepairera  and 
hauliers,  are  governed  by  the  same  percentage  addi- 
tion to  their  standard  wage — indeed,  it  usually 
applies  to  all  underground  workers  and  to  most 
surface  workers,  except  those  who  are  members  of 
other  trades,  such  as  mechanics,  enginemen,  smiths, 
carpenters,  etc.,  who  belong  to  ^eir  own  trade 
unions,  and  are  mostly  paid  a  non-fluctuatiBg  time 
wage.  In  some  of  these  districts  it  has  been  found 
desirable,  usually  after  much  agitation  by  the  men, 
to  make  subsidiary  or  separate  agreements  with 
classes  of  workers  othw  than  hewers.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  special  agreement  with  the  hauliers  in 
South  Wales  ;  and  separate  agreements  have  been 
made  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  with  the 
mechanics,  and  with  the  colliery  enginemen,  and 
with  the  cokemen.  These  are  only  supplementary 
agreements,  the  interests  of  the  parties  beii^ 
represented  on  the  general  ConoitLation  Board;  of  the 
district  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  general  wage  level 
by  which  they  are  bound  equally  with  the  coal- 
getters. 

Local  DieptUes 

The  machinery  for  settling  local  disputes  is  far 
less  efficient  than  that  for  dealing  with  the  general 
level  of  wages.  There  was  a  period,  during  the 
fifties,  sixties,  and  early  seventies  of  last  century, 
when  disastrous  general  strikes  of  whole. coalfields 
occurred  every  few  years,  being  often  prolonged  for 
several  months.    The  cause  then  was  usually  either 
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a  demand  by  the  employers  for  a  decrease  of  the 
general  level  of  wages,  or  a  demand  by  the  workmen, 
who  were  just  begmnang  to  feel  the .  strength  of 
organisation,  for  an  increase.  Most  of  these  strikes 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  price 
of  coal  dise  to  the  cycle  of  trade ;  and  the  sliding 
scales  with  their  joint  committees,  and  later  the 
Oonciliatioa  Boards,  have  for  a  generation  past 
entirely  prerented  strikes  due  to  l^iis  cause,  during 
the  currency  of  an  agreement.  The  only  serious 
general  strikes  have  been  at  the  termination  of  an 
agreeinent,  when  one  side  or  other  desired  to  gain  an 
advantage  or  remove  a  grievance  in  the  next  agree- 
ment ;  and  the  National  Stdke  of  1912,  which  was 
on  the  abnormal  places  question. 

There  is  every  hope,  therefore,  that  continual 
e£Eort  will  in  time  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  efficient 
machinery  for  settling  local  disputes.  The  existing 
machin^y  for  local  disputes  is  chaotic,,  differing  in 
every  coalfield,  both  in  structure,  power  and  effi- 
ciency. The  Federated  Districts  are  not  federated 
at  all  for  this  purpose,  and  each  has  its  own  way  of 
dealing  with  disputes— in  some  areas  by  leaving 
each  colliery  owner  and  the  local  or  district  Miners' 
Association  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end ;  in 
oth^»  by  reference  to  a  joint  Committee  for  the 
coalfield  concerned,  which  may  have  great  or  small 
powers.  Serious  local  disputes  have  from  time  to 
time  been  referred  by  agreement  to  the  Conciliation 
Board  of  the  Federated  Districts  ;  but  it  is  not  part 
of  their  constitution  or  reguldr  work.  In  South 
2k 
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Wales  the  local  disputes  are  regularly  dealt  with  by 
the  Conciliation  Board  at  its  monthly  meetings ; 
but  so  complex  are  the  questions  involved,  that 
usually  the  Board  appoints  a  committee,  small  or 
large,  as  seems  necessary,  sometimes  with  plenary 
powers  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  more  often  to  report 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.     This  is  not  always 
satisfactory,  for  the  committee  will  consist  of  one 
or  two  members  of  the  owners'  side  of  the  Board, 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  workmen's  side. 
They  are  aU  very  busy  men  occupied  with  their 
affairs  in  their  own  collieries  or  districts,  and  often 
they  can  ill  aflford  the  time  to  go  minutely  inta  all 
the  details  of  a  dispute  which  has  probably  been 
brewing  for  months  ;    and  they  find  it  difficult  to 
meet  often.     Hence  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
proceedings  of  such  committees  to  drag  on  for  many 
weeks,  during  which  the  men  lose  patience  and 
perhaps  come  out  on  strike,  against  the  advice  of 
their  leaders.     The  matter  in  dispute  must,  of  course, 
be  dealt  with  first  between  the  local  lodge  and  the 
colliery  direct ;    and  when,  after  some  weeks,  they 
have  failed,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  distriot,  and  the 
miners'  agent  gives  more  attention  to  the  dispute 
and  negotiates  under  directions  of  the  district  com- 
mittee.    When  the  latter  comes  to  the  conclusion 
it  has  failed,  it  refers  the  matter  to  the  Executive 
Conciliation    Board.     Meanwhile,    the   grievance — 
such  as,  perhaps,  the  suspension  of  the  free  deliveiy 
of  the  house-coal  to  which  the  miners  are  entitled  At  a 
low  prioe,  or  the  abolition  of  some  other  favourable 
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custom^ — has  continued  for  several  months,  there  is 
very  free  grombling,  not  only  against  the  employers 
in  question  and  others  in  general,  but  also  against 
the  seeming  inefficiency  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
officials.  A  classic  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Board  to  settle  a  local  dispute  is  that  of  the  Cam- 
brian Combine  strike,  1910-1911,  which  arose  over 
the  price  list  in  a  new  seam  of  the  Ely  pit  of  the 
Naval  Colliery  Company,  a  constituent  of  the 
Combine.  The  Board  duly  referred  the  dispute  to 
a  committee  of  two  with  power  to  settle.  They 
were  imable  to  agree,  however ;  and  after  some 
weeks  of  negotiations  of  the  parties  through  the 
respective  members  of  their  committee,  the  colliery 
company,  which  was  losing  money  by  the  delay, 
locked  out  all  its  workmen.  Then  another  committee 
of  the  Board  was  appointed  of  two  on  each  side ; 
but  as  described  in  Chapter  XIX  the  workmen  threw 
over  the  recommendation  of  their  own  members  pf 
this  committee,  which  was  ultimately  accepted  only 
after  a  ten  months'  strike  of  12,000  men.  , 

Contrary  to  the  advantage  in  the  case  of  settling 
the  general  level  of  wages,  I  think  that  local  disputes 
are  best  settled  by  joint  committees  dealing  with  a 
small  area,  so  that  some  at  least  of  the  members 
will  know  intimately  the  local  conditions  at  first 
hand,  and  so  that  some  of  them  may  be  personally 
known  to  the  workmen.  In  Durham,,  and  several 
other  districts,  the  joint  committee  dealing  with 
local  matters  has  an  independent  chairman ;  but 
in  South  Wales  no  independent  chairman  is  used 
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for  local  disputes,  which  seems  a  great  mistake.  In 
cases  of  disputed  claims  under  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act^  the  matter  is  referred  to  sxi  umpire  chosen  from 
a  permanent  panel,  and  the  colliery  representative 
and  miners' agent  state  their  cases  before  him.  Such 
claims  are  of  minor  importance  as  compated  <  with 
local  disputes  whidh  cause  serious  strikss ;  Imt  if 
the  workmen  were  satisfied  of  the  impartiality  of 
the  umpire,  and  especially  if  there  were  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  matter  being  re^-opened'  by  way  of 
appeal  after,  say,  two  years'  trial  of  a  new  price 
list,  or  a  new  working  condition,  I  believe  it  WDuld 
prove  a  highly  successful  method  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent umpire  arbitrating  as  cbairmaci  of  a  small 
committee.  There  is  so  much  work  of  this  kiad  to 
be  done  that  a  permabent  umpire  might  with  great 
advantage  be  appointed  for  each  coalfield,  or  section 
of  it,  as  a  SMxtte  officer^— probably  under  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  the  Industrial  Oonoiliation  and  Arbitration 
branch  ;  but  the  use  of  his  services  should  not  be 
made  compulsory. 

Siioce$a  of  ConcUiation.  Boards 

Looking  back  over  the  past  few  decades  of  the 
history  of  the  coal  tirade,  one  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that'  the  Conciliation  Boards  have  done  a 
great  work  and  are  likely  to  remain  as  aki  effective 
bulwark  against  the  disturbance  of  industrial  peace 
from  trade  fluctuations.  They  have  adopted  all 
that  was  good  of  the  old  sliding  ^ale  system,  in 

» See  cauptet  xx: 
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pruaoiple,  methods  and  orgaiU8ation,  and  have 
added  such  improvements  as  e:$perience  suggested. 
Above  all,  they  are  elastic,  and  conaideration  and 
due  weight  can  be  given  to  all  tihe  changing  ciroum- 
stajKses  of  trade.  At  present  their  only  failing  is 
that  a  new  agreement  is  necessary  every  three  or 
five  years  and  a  rupture  may  occur  in  negotiating 
thisi 

Mueh  of  the  success  ot  Conciliation  Boards  in  the 
coal  trade  must  be  attributed  to  the  self-denying 
labours 'of  the  independent  chairmen  or  umpires  ; 
men  who,  without  remuneration,  have  given  much 
of  their  time'  aood.  mental  energy  to  the  under- 
standing, and  to  a  just  decision  on  the  complicated 
evidence  tobmitted  to  them,  of  questions .  affecting 
the  interests  of  many  thousands  of  persons. .  Men 
like  Jjoxd  James  of  IIeref(Hxi,  for  the  Federated 
Districte,^  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  for  South  Wales,  Mr. 
Robert  Romer  for  Durham,  Lord  Mersey  for 
Northumberland,,  and  others  in  other  districts^ 
deserve  the  deep  gratitude  not  only  ol  coal  owners 
and  miners  but  also  of  the  whole  country. 

The  Conciliation  Boards  have  reached  their 
jpiesent  position  by  a  process  of  evolution^  which  is 
always  the  safest  and  most. permanent  way  for  an 
institution  to  be  established.  Gradually  they  will 
gailDi  prestige  from  long  .  continued  e wt^oe,  ^and 
this  , may  tend  to. enhance  their. authority  in  direc- 
tions'where,  as  yetv  they  have  little  power.  As 
alitedy  indicated,  I  think  there  will  be  still  greater 
centralisation  ;   whilst  ^radually»  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
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both  sides  will  avail  themselves  of  the  Conciliatioii 
Boards  on  the  one  hand  and  of  local  committees  of 
similar  constitution,  to  be  established  eveiywhere 
by  the  Conciliation  Boards,  for  eveiy  question  that 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain  or  involves  standard 
conditions  or  rules  of  working. 

It  is  far  better  to  let  this  maohineiy  gradually 
grow  up  in  the  course  of  many  years  than  to  try  to 
establish  it  for  flourishing  and  highly  organised 
industries  by  legislati(m,  as  was  done  in  Australia. 
In  this  country,  at  any  rate  where  the  protection  of 
low  paid  workers  is  not  in  question,  it  would  seem 
that  matters  of  wages  and  of  conditions  of  working, 
other  than  safety,  should  be  left  so  far  as  possible 
to  the  parties  concerned  to  settle  between  themselves 
by  their  vohmtaiy  organisations  and  by  quari- 
judicial  bodies  of  their  own  establishing.  The 
proper  and  most  useful  function  of  the  State  would 
seem  to  be  to  disseminate  information  upon  the 
working  of  such  institutio^is  and  methods  in  various 
districts  at  home  and  abroad ;  so  that  by  learning 
easily  what  is  successful  and  what  has  failed  else- 
where, both  employers  and  workmen  may  come  all 
the  faster  to  the  most  permement  and  sucoessful 
method  of  settling  their  differences. 

Some  very  thorny  and  difficult  problems  are 
aroused  when  it  is  considered  how  far  the  State  shall 
give  legal  sanction  to  the  findings  of  such  quasi- 
judicial  bodies  as  Conciliation  Boards  and  local  joint 
committees.  This  again  is  a  question  which  they 
themselves  can  settle  better  than  a  hundred  persons 
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learned  in  the  law,  or  in  the  arts  and  soiences  ;  but 
I  think  the  tendency  will  be  towards  seeking  and 
accepting  more  and  more  of  the  status  and  authority 
of  a  court  of  law.  The  more  this  happens,  however, 
the  more  certain  it  is  that  there  will  be  new  and 
great  questions  of  principle  arising  from  time  to 
time  which  no  board,  committee,  or  court  could 
possibly  settle.  The  minimum  wage  dispute  was 
a  case  in  point,  and  other  questions  must  certainly 
arise  from  time  to  time.  For  example,  how  could 
a  Conciliation  Board  deal  with  a  threatened  strike 
of  men  who  demanded  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
that  they  should  appoint  one-third  of  the  directors 
of  the  collieiy  company  employing  them.  In  the 
evolution  of  industry,  problems  involving  new 
principles  will  always  be  arising,  and  strikes  will 
probably  for  long  be  the  unavoidable  preliminary 
to  progress  upon  new  lines  beneficial  to  the  workers. 
The  purely  wasteful  strikes  will  be  eliminated  more 
BJid  more  by  Conciliation  Boards  and  joint  com- 
mittees ;  and  the  growing  organisation  of  labour 
will  enable  the  workmen  more  and  more  to  control 
tne  conditions,  if  not  the  remuneration,  of  their 
work  to  their  own  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A.BNOBMAL  PLACES   AND   THE   NATIONAL  STRIKE 

The  National  Coal  Strike  of  1912  is  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  coal  trade,  not  only  because  it  led 
to  the  passing  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act,  but  also 
because  it  welded  together  the  Miners'  Federation 
of  Great  Britain  into  a  compact  trade  union  for  the 
miners  of  the  whole  country,  a  result  which  cannot 
but  have  far-reaching  influence  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  of  interest  therefore  to  trace  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
National  Strike,  and  to  do  so  we  must  first  fully 
understand  the  meaning  of  abnormal  places  and 
other  abnormal  conditions  of  work,  to  which  a  pro- 
portion of  the  hewers  were  subjected,  often  with 
hardship  and  injustice.  The  history  will  take  us 
back  to  the  early  years  of  the  present  centuiy^ 
chiefly  in  South  Wales,  where  the  movement 
originated  and  gained  its  driving  force. 

In  hewing  coal  the  collier  proceeds  to  make  a 
cut  at  the  foot  of  the  seam,  and  the  coal  may  then 
fall  down  or  it  may  have  to  be  driven  down  either 
by  a  wedge  driven  in  at  the  top  or  by  blasting  when 
this  is  safe.  The  skill  on  the  part  of  the  collier 
comes  in  knowing  just  how  to  make  his  cut  so  as  to 
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faring  down  the  most  ooal  with  tfae  leilst  labdulr, 
bieaMag  up  the  coal  as  little  as  possible.  In  South 
Wales,  partioulaiiy,  tfae  coal  seams  vary  muoh  from 
point  to  point  in  the  mine.  Sometimes  the  ooal  is 
crushed  and  produces  a  great  deal  of  small  coal  for 
which,  in  Sonth  Wales,  the  coltier  is  paid  nothii^;. 
The  coal  seams  are  also  liable  to  vaiy  in  thickness 
from  place  to  place,  which  greatly  affects  the  ease 
or  difficulty  with  which  the  coal  can  be  cut.  Some- 
timed  the  roof  is  hard  and  firm,  the  coal  detaching 
itself  easily  and  making  the  work  easy ;  at  other 
times  it  is  so  loose  that  the  collier  must  be  always 
on  the  watch  for  a  fall  or  he  must  spend  much  time 
in  protecting  himself  by  putting  up  props  to  support 
the  roof  and  generally  by  keeping  tfae  pl4ce  in  order. 
Sometimes  stone  occurs  in  the  coal  and  has  to  be 
carefully  sorted  from  it,  or  places  may  be  wet, 
Making  it  difficult  and  unpisaBant  to  work  in. 
Whenever'  these  ragaries  occur,  the  collier,  who  is 
paid  so  much  per  ton  of  large  coal  hewn,  is  likely  to 
find  his  earnings  short.  A  skilled  man  who  can  hew 
threes  tons  of  coal  a  day  in  a  normal  place  may  well 
find  that,  though  he  works  harder,  he  can  hew  but 
one  ton  in  such  an  abnormal  place. 

It  is  not  only  variations  in  the  ooal  and  roof  and 
other  natural  conditions  which  afiect  tfae  faewers' 
Earnings  on  piece-work  ;  there  are  also  many  ways 
in  whixih  a  hewer  on  piece-work  may  be  handicapped 
h^  insufficient  or  faulty  s^^ioee  of  the  kind  for 
which  he  is  depeiident  upon  tibe  management.  The 
hewer,  for  example,  must  have  trams  into  which  to 
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fill'hk  ooal  i^nt  regtilarly  to  his  working-place,  or 
he  has  to  waste  time  sitting  down  doing  nothing,  as 
there  is  not  space  to  acoumulate  muoh  of  a  stock. 
The  supply  of  timber  for  props  or  sleepers  or  the 
supply  of  rails,  may  run  short.  If  he  cannot  get 
rails  to  bring  his  tram  nearer  than  30  yards  he  will 
have  to  shovel  his  coal  the  whole  of  this  distance 
before  filling  into  the  tram,  which  means  a  great 
waste  of  time.  Insufficient  ventilation,  which 
makes  a  man  easily  get  hot  and  tired,  besides  adding 
to  the  danger,  is  another  way  in  which  the  manage- 
ment may  be  responsible  for  reducing  a  man's 
output.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act.  it  wets  not  the  colliery  proprietors  or  the 
managers  who  suffered  as  a  result  of  inefficiency  but 
rather  the  hewer,  and  he  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  management  from 
time  to  time  as  to  whether  he  got  any  compensaticm 
for  a  shortage  of  earnings  not  caused  by  his  own 
fault. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  the  difficulties  imder 
which  the  management  of  a  mine  must  labour  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  has  introduced  new  and  serious 
problems  of  management  which  fall  heavily  upon  the 
present  managers  and  are  in  some  mines  tending 
considerably  to  increase  the  cost  of  production.  At 
the  same  time  the  assurance  of  a  minimum  day 
wage  to  tmderground  piece-workers  was  undoubtedly 
a  just  and  necessary  measure.  The  subject  is  one 
of  such  great  practical   importance  that  it  seemfl 
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hardly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  attempt  a 
full  statement  of  the  causes  which  may  lead  to  the 
earnings  of  hewers  on  piece-work  falling  belolir  the 
normal,  including  therein  the  faults  of  the  hewer 
himself.  The  following  list  applies  to  steam  coal 
collieries  where  the  large  coal  is  screened  from  the 
small  and  the  hewer  paid  for  large  coal  only.  If 
the  hewer  is  paid  on  the  total  weight  ot  *^  thtough 
and  through  coal "  some  of  the  following  causes  of 
short  earnings  would  be  eliminated. 

Natural  Conditions 

1.  Seam  becomes  thin,  requiring  the  remoi^al  of 

much  stone. 

2.  Seam  exceptionally  thick,  requiring  scaffolding. 

3.  Loose  joints  in  the  coal,  which  means  that  it  is 

partly  crushed  and  produces  50  to  70  per  cent, 
of  small. 

4.  Soft  or  broken  roof,  requiring  continual  atten- 

tion in  setting  props. 

5.  Bands  of  stone  (clod)  in  or  over  coal. 

6.  Sporadic  concretions  of  stone  in  coal. 

7.  Working  place  becomes  dripping  wet. 

8.  Blower  of  gas. 

Every  one  of  these  conditions  hinders  the  hewer  in 
producing  ooal^  but  No;  3  applies  only  when  the 
collier  is  paid  solely  for  large  coal  aent  out,  as  in  the 
South  Wales  steam  coal  pits.  Nos«  5  cuid.5  delay 
the  collier,  because  he  must  pick  out  the  stone  from 
the  coal  or  incur  the  expense  of  employing  a  boy. 
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Conditions,  the  FavU  of  Managemeni 

1 .  Putting  too  many  mea  in  mine,  whereby  it  is 
impossible  to  wind  out  of  the  pit  all  the  coal 
which  the  men  could  produce,  so  that  they 
are  kept  waiting  for  trams  to  fill. 

'  2.  Uifiuffioi^it  stock  of  :tDams. 

3 .  Inefficient,  or  old-fashioned,  winding  machinery . 

4.  Bad  organisation  of  underground  traffic. 

5.  Frequent    delays    of    traffic    through     falls, 

''  journeys  "  running  oS  lines,  etc.,  through 
keeping  main  roads  in  bad  state  of  repair. 
.  6.  Insufficient  ventilation,  (There  are  complaints 
that  parts  of  many  mines  are  not  kept  up  to 
standaord,?!  the  cqllier  thereby  becoming  more 
.  easily  exhausted.) 

7.  Short  supply  of  timber  (props,  cogs,  sleepers, 

etc.). 

8.  Short  supply  of  rails  f  oi:  collier  to  get  tram  near 

to  the  face  so  that  he  mufit  shovel  or  cany 
coal  20  or  30  yards. 

9.  Bad  condition  of  main  haulage  ways,   also 

careless  handling  of  trams,  leading  to  un- 
necessary jolting  of  coal.  Thus,  the  collier 
may  have  70  per  cent,  of  large  coal  and  have 
it  reduced  to  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  by  the 
time  it  is  weighed;  This  is  most  unfair 
where  he  is  paid  nothing  i^  the  small. 
10.  Turning  a  new  stall.  There  is  no  Toota  to 
"  store  any  obal,  and  special  arrangements 
ought  to  be  made,  to  supply  trams  promptly- 
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IneufficierU  outpttl  from  hetvter^s  fault 

1.  Want  of  knowledge  of  coai  seams,  and  of  skill 

in  hewing. 

2.  Want  of  physical  strength  and  ill-rhealth. 

3.  Previous  neglect  to  keep  place  in  proper  order. 

4.  Laziness   or   satisfaction,  with   low  eatnings. 

(This  ^.pplies  partiotilarly  to  newly  ^arrived 
agricultural  labourers.) 

The  Consideration  System 

The  system  adopted  for  very  many  yeiirs  to  meet 
shortages  of  earnings  due  to  natural  conditions,  and 
to  some  extent  where  the  management  was  at  fault, 
was  the  granting  of  an  allowance  Or  '^  consideration  " 
in  respect  of  the  dlflBculty  of  working.  Wherever 
possible  the  management  would  make  the  allowance 
a  tonnage  rate  at,  say,  8d.  per  ton  of  coal  for  a  soft 
roof,  or  say,  2d.  per  yard  for  ripping  of  roof,  required 
owing  to  an  inequality  of  the  coal.  The  allowances 
for  "  clod  "  (that  is  loose  stone  just  above  or  in  the 
coal)  are  sometimes  stated  in  the  price  list^ ;  and 
the  more  of  such  items  are  included  in  the  price  list 
the  better.  It  is  impracticable,  however^  to  meet 
half  the  possible  contingencies  without  a  very  lengthy 
and  elaborate  price  list ;  'and  in  the  older  price  lists 
there  are  fewer  fixed  allowances  than  in  more  recent 
lists.  The  rule,  therefore,  was  that  tor  eases  not 
provided  for  in  t^e  price  list  a  hewer  must  make  a 
claim,  and  arrange  the  allowance  with  the  overman 

«  See  page  341.  ' 
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or  undermanager.  A  bargain  was  struck,  and  the 
allowance  was  generally  put  upon  a  piece-rate  basis. 
If  no  piece-rate  could  be  agreed,  it  was  customary 
to  grant  a  consideration  of  from  6d.  to  3s.  or  4s. 
per  day  for  working  in  a  poor  place. 

If  this  system  had  really  been  worked  as  a  system, 
the  allowance  being  properly  adjusted  to  the  need 
by  a  highly  skilled  man  devoting,  perhaps,  in  a 
large  mine,  the  whole  of  his  tinpie  to  the  inspection 
of  places,  and  assisted  by  two  or  three  clerks,  probably 
it  would  have  been  satisfactoiy,  and  there  would 
generally  have  been  no  real  injustices.  In  practice 
the  allowances  were  granted  sometimes  too  freely, 
and  often  unequaJly,  and  sometimes  withheld  when 
they  should  have  been  given,  much  depending  upon 
the  personal  equations  of  tk^  manager  and  under- 
manager and  the  supervision  by  the  directors,  and 
also  upon  the  persistence  of  the  men  and  their  agents. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
weiie  mclny  mines  in  South  Wales  in  which  con- 
sideration money  was  undoubtedly  too  freely  paid. 
In  one  or  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  probably  in  several  others,  it  became  the 
custom  for  the  management  to  make  up  the  men's 
earnings  to  4s.'  9d«  pins  percentage  whenever  they 
were  short,  with  practically  no  investigation  beyond 
the  knowledge  that  the  man  was,  g^neiully  speaking, 
a*  skilled  workman.  Whilst  veiy  happily  situated 
mines  could  afford  to  be  generou3>  others  oould  not, 
and  yet  were;  and  this  explains  the  lamentable 
histoiy  of  financial  troubles  of  some  of  the  former 
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colliery  oompaniee  in  South  Wales.  Little  or 
nothing  was  paid  by  these  companies  in  dividends, 
and  large  private  fortunes  were  lost.  The  fact  is 
that  the  generous  colliery  proprietors  were  undercut 
by  their  rivals,  there  being  no  legal  or  trade  union 
minimum  standard  of  average  daily  earnings. 

The  increasing  burdens  imposed  by  Parliament 
•about  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
shape  of  ihe  Coal  Mines  Act  (1896),  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  (1897)  and  the  export  tax  on 
coal  (1901),  and  by  the  new  regulations  issued  by 
the  Home  Office  (1902)  to  secure  greater  safety  in 
wnbering,  haulage,  etc.,  all  added  considerably  to 
the  cost  of  production,  and  mine  owners  naturally 
cast  about  them  for  sources  of  economy.  Wages 
forming  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  production, 
owners  naturally  turned,  as  th^  always  have  done, 
to  this  class  of  expenditure  as  the  most  likely  on 
which  to  save.  The  sliding  scale  being  in  operation, 
however,  till  1902,  they  could  not  attack  the  per- 
centage of  wages  above  standard,  and  the  miners 
were  equally  able  by  their  strong  organisation  to 
resist  any  appreciable  decrease  of  the  percentage, 
except  in  proportion  to  prices,  when  the  conciliation 
board  was  established  to  replace  the  sliding  scale. 
Any  proposed  reduction  of  the  cutting  price  of  coal 
was  always  met  by  the  miners  with  united  front 
and  the  support  of  other  districts  in  the  inevitable 
strike.  Hence  several  owners  turned  to  the  allow- 
ances in  which  they  had  to  deal  with  the  men*  only 
as  individuals. 
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CoBt  accounting,  already  vr^H  edtaUifihed  in  scnne 
indu$trieB,  wa»  b^;i2ming  to  be:  applied  to  coal 
mining  by  progresedve  diieotors  and  managers  in 
the  late  nineti^,  and  this  it^veated  {nrecisely  the 
avewg0  expesiditui)^  per  toti  on  allowaiiees  And  dead- 
work  genecally.,  TheouBtam  was  tMlopted  by  one 
after  another  <  of  the  bigger  companies  of  keeping 
detailed  cost  accounts,  of  each  district  df  a  mine,  and 
thus  puttmg .  different  orv^rmeoa  and  unde^-mani^gers 
in  competition  for  the  lowest  costs  on  dead-work. 
Success  meant  a  substantial*  leash  prize  in  one  case 
which  came  to  my  notice;  but  in  any  case  first 
promotion.  In  some  companies,  severe  pressure 
was  put  upon  the  managers  to  cut  down  costs,  and 
those  who  failed  had  to  make  room  for  others. 

It  is  not^ .  therefore,  surprising  that  some  of  the 
managers  showed  no  fine  discrimination  in  canying 
out  the  new  policy  of  drastic  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  dead-work.  With  no  intention  whatever  to  be 
unfair  to  individual  miners^  such  unfairness  arose, 
and  chiefly  becatise  the  policy  of  i^educing  the  cost 
of  dead^woric  was  undertaken  ilidthout  any  well 
considered  or  carefully  thought-out  sch^ne.  In 
numy  oases  the  managers,  already  overworked, 
adopted  very  rough  and  ready  methods  in  cutting 
down  allowances.  The  pays  were  made  fortnightly 
until  the  Coal  Mines  Act  (1911)  came  into  operation ; 
and  it  was  the  custom  for  the  under-manager  to  go 
round  the  working  places  with  the  ovmxian  of  the 
districti  amd  also  with  a  deifk,  to  make  a  general 
tour  of  the  working  places  €md  arrange  the  rate  of 
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allowanced  with  the  ccdliers.  The  days  of  such 
inspection  are  called  '^  measuring-up  days,"  and 
they  used  to  occur  once  a  fortnight.  "  Measuring- 
up  "  throughont  a  large  mine  would  take  two  or 
three  days.  Properly  speaking,  if  the  under- 
manager  had  time  it  ought  to  take  longer.  The 
kind  of  abuses  wliich  arose  and  of  which  numerous 
specific  instances  have  been  quoted  to  me  came 
either  from  (1)  a  man  failing  to  get  any  promise  of 
an  adequate  allowance  on  ''  measuring-up  day/'  or 
(2)  finding  that  the  allowance  promised  to  him 
verbally  was  not  forthcoming  on  pay  day. 

As  to  the  first  class  of  grievance,  I  was  told  that 
in  some  mines  if  the  measuring-up  party  could 
possibly  pass  by  a  working-place  they  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  do  so,  and  that  the  collier  had  to 
keep  sharply  on  the  look-out  to  see  that  he  got  their 
attention  and  made  his  claim,  or  he  would  be  too 
late.  Whenever  a  workman  made  a  claim  the 
procedure  was  for  the  officials  to  discuss  it  with  him, 
the  argument  sometimes  becoming  very  hot.  In 
most  cases  an  agreement  would  be  reached,  and  a 
verbal  arrangement  made,  which  the  clerk  at  the 
manager's  request  would  take  down  as  best  he  could 
in  the  dim  light  undergroimd.  Sometimes  no 
agreement  was  reached  and  the  under-manager  and 
his  party  would  leave  with  the  dispute  open.  It 
was  stated  to  me  by  miners  who  worked  in  one  of 
the  pits  concerned  that  the  manager  would  make 
fairly  reasonable  allowances  to  three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  men,  namely  those  to  whom  he  happened 
2l 
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to  come  first  on  his  rounds  but  the  rest  had  to  go 
without  anything.  He  would  say  quite  frankly  : 
"  Sorry,  boys,  but  I  have  not  got  a  penny  left  for 
allowances."  It  appears  that  a  lump  sum  was  set 
aside  each, fortnight  for  the  granting  of  allowances 
but  the  manager  failed  to  make  an  equitable 
distribution  of  it. 

As  regards  the  s^ond  class. of  grievance,  where 
allowances  were  promised  but  not  paid,  this  cJso 
generally  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  manager  found 
afterwards  that  he  had  promised  more  than  he  could 
afford  to  pay.  He  would  then  strike  out,  or  reduce 
by  half,  the  allowances  in  what  he  considered  the 
le^  deserving  cases,  or  sometimes  it  was  the  men 
who  he  thought  would  give  least  trouble  or  could 
be  most  easily  intimidated  who  would  go  short. 
One  manager's  methods  if  he  found  he  had  promised 
more  than  he  could  pay,  was  to  reduce  all  the  allow- 
ances promised  in  the  same  proportion  by  10,  15  or 
20  per  cent,  as  might  be  necessary. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  very  great  sore- 
ness was  caused  by  these  arbitrary  reductions  of 
allowances.  The  workmen's  Lodge  Committee 
always  had  to  take  up  every  case  separately  with 
the  managers  ;  and  in  a  mine  employing  a  thousand 
QoUiers  it  would  be  no  uncommon  matter  for  the 
committee  to  bring  sixty  or  seventy  cases  before  the 
manager  for  reconsideration  after  the  committee 
itself  had  most  carefully  sifted  the  complaints  made 
to  it.  Individuals  who  endeavoured  to  see  the 
manager  and  obtain  redress  persqi;ially,  as   they 
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were  generally  required  to  do  before  the  comxmttee 
would  investigate  their  case,  had  the .  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing.  They  would  be  kept 
waiting  about  for  an  hour  or  two  day  after  day  at 
the  pit  head  when  they  came  up  from  work  in  the 
hope  of  an  interview  with  the  busy  officials,  and 
when  obtained  the  interview  often  resulted  only  in 
heated  argxunent. 

The  movement  to  out  down  allowances  began,  as 
already  stated,  in  .the  first  years  of  the  present 
century,  and  it  rec^ived  a  great  impetus  during  the 
depression  of  trade  ia  1902-1904.  The  South 
Wales  Miners'  Federation  took  the  matter  up  upon 
the  request  of  certain  of  the  districts,  and  some  of 
the  cases '  were  taken  to  the.  County  Court.  In 
September,  1907,  however,  a  case,  regarded  as  a 
test  case,  was  brought  by  a  skilled  collier  residing 
at  Ynysybwl  against  the  Ocean  Coal  Company  for 
payment  of  an  allowance  on  the  ground  that  that 
allowance  was  customary  in  the  pit, .and  he  was 
therefore  entitled  to  it.^  He  was  represented  at  the 
expense  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  but  Judge.  Bryn 
Roberts  gave  a  decision  adverse  to  his  claim — a 
decision  which,  has  had  far'^reaching  results.  The 
judge's  decision  was  that  allowances  which  were  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  price  list  were  mere 
gratuities  given  by  grace  of  a  colliery  company  and 
were  not  recoverable  at  law,  however  long  it  may 
have  been  the  custom  to  pay  such  allowances.  This 
view  was  almost  in  direct  conflict  with  that  of  Judge 

:  ^  Wahera  v.  ThB  Ocean  Coal  Co.»  Ltd* 
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Bryti  Roberts's  predecessor,  Judge  G.  Williams,  who 
gave  many  decisions  upholding  allowances  where  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  had  the  s^knction  of  long 
custom  although  not  included  in  the  price  list. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  colliery  proprietors 
anxious  to  cut  down  costs  to  pursue  the  policy  of 
reducing  allowances  to  what  they  considered  it  was 
possible  to  pay  without  fear  of  being  troubled  in 
courts  of  law,  and  the  practice  of  thus  reducing 
costs  spread  practically  to  all  the  larger  companies. 

The  usual  result  was  that  a  man  finding  himself 
in  a  bad  working  place  workM  much  harder  in  order 
to  try  and  make  up  his  short  earnings,  which 
generally  he  was  able  to  do  imtil  the  passing  of  the 
Eight  Hburs  Act.  The  colliers  in  South  Wales  had 
been  ctccustomed  to  work  10  or  10^  hours  from  bank 
to  bank,  but  from  the  1st  of  July,  1W9,  onwards, 
they  were  restricted  to  8}  hotlTs.  In  the  older 
mines  a  man  lost  much  time  walking  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  pit  bottom  to  his  working-place  and 
back  in  th6  evening,  added  to  which  there  would  be 
a  wait  of  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  for  his  turn  to 
ascend.  Although  the  meid  time  was  reduced  from 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes 
there  was  a  reduction  of  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  net 
working  time.  It  became  practically  impossible  for 
a  man  having  to  work  in  a  poor  place  to  make  up 
his  earnings  by  extra  exertion.  Under  the  10  hours 
a  day  rigime,  a  man  in  a  normal  place  took  the  work 
fairly  easily  and  put  forth  liis  utmost  exertion  only 
when  in  a  bad  place  and  without  hope  of  an  allow- 
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ance.  Under  suoh  cirotunBtanoes  men  occasionally 
seriously  overworked  themselves.  With  the  eight 
hours  working-day  in  force,  a  man's  working  speed 
was  to  some  extent  increaaed  in  a  normal  place  so 
far  as  he  could  get  trams  to  clear  the  coal ;  bub  in  a 
bad  place  he  had  so  much  the  leas  time  in  which  to 
work  at  full  pressure  and  the  monetary  loss  was 
severely  felt. 

It  was  this  reduction  of  earnings,  and  particularly 
the  arbitrary  manner  In  which  the  men  working  in 
abnormal  places  were  being  dealt  with,  which  led  to 
the  strike  of  the  autumn  of  191 0,  when  nearly  30,000 
men  were  out.  This  struggle  originated  at  the 
Cambrian  Combine  Collieries  and  persisted  there 
long  after  the  men  had  returned  in  the  Qgmore  and 
Aberdare  Valleys,  so  that  it  is  generally  known  as 
the  Cambrian  Cotmbine  Strike. 

The  history  of  this  strike  is  worth  relating  as  it 
was  a  direct  anteoedent  of  the  agitation  which  led 
up  to  the  National  Strike.  The  Ely  pit,  belonging 
to  the  Naval  Colliery  Company,  which  was  controlled 
by  the  Cambrian  Collieries,  Ltd.,  under  Mr.  D.,  A. 
Thomas's  chairmanship,  was  the  scene  of  the 
dispute  which  led  technically  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  strike.  One  of  the  seams  approaching  exhaus- 
tion and  proving  no  longer  profitable,  the  manage- 
ment decided  to  open  the  Upper  Five  Foot  seam,  and 
a  price  list  had  to  be  fixed.  The  usual  practice  was 
followed  of  engaging  about  70  to  80  men  tx)  work 
on  day  wages  at  the  consideration  rate  of  6s.  plus 
peiroentage  on  the  1877  basis  (then  making  about 
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6s.  9d.  per  day):  A  record  was  kept  both  by  the 
owners  and  by  the  men  as  to  the  output  from  each 
stall.  It  was  asserted  that  the  workmen,  knowing 
that  the  average  output  over  a  few  weeks  would  be 
taken  as  the  only  atrailable  basts  upon  v^hich  to  fix 
a  cutting  price  of  the  coal,'  did  not  e/sntrt  themselves 
as  much  as  they  would  have  done  upon  a  piece-rate 
payment,  and  to  some  extent  this  was  probably 
true.  Negotiations  went  on  for  a  long  time.  On 
December  16th,  1909,  the  diLspute  had  got  to  the 
stage  of  being  referred  to  the  Conciliation  Board, 
and  one  representative  on  behalf  of  the  owners  and 
one  on  behalf  of  the  workmen  'were  appointed  to 
settle  it.  On  June  8th,  1910,  a*  fbrmal  off^  was 
made  by  the  owners'  representative  of  Is.  9d.  per 
ton.  Id.  extra  for  stone  irrespective  of  thidkness, 
most  of  the  dead-work  to  be  paid>{oi^  as  in  the  price 
list  for  the  Five-Foot  seam  of  thd  same  pit  which 
had  long  been  worked.  The  workmen,  .however, 
continued  to  demand  the  cutting  price  of  2Si  6d.  per 
ton,  alleging  the  stone  in  the  coal  Was  more  ,trouble- 
some  than  elsewhere  and  the.  coal  not  do  easy  to  get 
down.  .1 

As  the  dispute  appeared  to  be  getting  no  nearer 
settlement j  notices  wevei^veil  on  August  1st,  1910, 
to  the  whole  of  the  •■  woikmen  employed  in  the 
Ely  pit,  about  950  in  numberi  ■  T^  owners'  suggies- 
tion  to*  refer  the  matter  to  aitbittation  was  received 
with  hesitation  by  the  trorkmen  and  rejected 
by  the  Goal  Owners'  Association,  which  did  not 
like  the  introduction  ot  this  Hew  rprinciple  in  the 
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fixing  (A  prices.  Consequently  the  lock-out  notices 
took  effect  on  September  iBt.  The  Naral  Lodge  of 
the  Sontii  Wales  Miners'  Federation  appealed  to 
their  feUow-workmen  thronghont  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  and  issued  a  long  statement  of 
their  case,  in  which  they  pointed  out  that  four  other 
collieries  of  the  Combine  were  ready  to  work  the 
same  new  seam,  and  that  the  price  list  fixed  for  the 
Ely  pit  would  hold  for  these  others,  which  contained 
many  millions  of  tons  of  coal  yet  to  be  worked. 
The  Naval  men  were,  however,  in  no  temper  to 
await  the  decision  of  a  conference  of  the  coalfield, 
and  they  struck  without  notice  on  September  6th. 
The  remaining  workmen  of  the  Cambrian  Combine 
came  out  without  notice  on  September  19th,  and 
this  was  in  defiance  of  the  South  Wales  miners' 
delegates'  conference  held  at  Cardiff  on  the  17th, 
which  by  a  small  majority  voted  against  the  handing 
iii  of  notices  by  the  Cambrian  Combine  workmen, 
ohiefly  on  the  ground  that  sectional  strikes  weaken 
the  Federation  without  any  corresponding  gain. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  acerbity  and  excitement 
in  the  temper  of  the  workmen,  who  refused  to  listen 
to  the  moderate  councils  of  their  leaders.  However, 
on  the  urgent  advice  of  their  leaders,  who  objected 
to  an  unauthorised  strike  without  notice,  the  work- 
men resolved  to  resume  work  the  next  day,  and  this 
was  pertnitted  by  the  owners  at  all  except  the 
Naval  pits. 

A  ballbt  of  the  coalfield  now  gave  a  substantial 
majority  in  favour  of  a  stoppage  of  the  Cambrian 
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Combine  ColUeiy,  and  a  levy  in  favour  of  the  work- 
men employed  there,  and  notices  were  aenred  on 
October  1st,  some  negotiations  in  the  meantime 
having  proved  ineffective.  The  position  throughout 
the  central  part  of  the  coalfield  was  one  of  great 
unrest,  notices  having  been  handed  in  at  a  large 
number  of  collieries  upon  various  questions,  to  a 
laxge  extent  on  account  of  the  employment  of  non- 
unionists.  During  the  numth  when  notices  were 
running,  Mr.  F.  L.  Davis,  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  and 
''  Mabon  "  on  behaU  of  the  workmen,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Conciliation  Board  as  a  second 
sub-committee,  arrived  at  an  a^iteement  on  the  basis 
of  a  cutting  price  of  2s.  1.3d.,  this  price  to  include 
dealing  with  all  stone  up  to  12  inches  in  thickness. 
This  settlement,  although  approved  by  s^me  of 
the  miners'  leaders,  was  rejected  by  the  whole  of  the 
Cambrian  Combine  workmen,  and  the  strike  of  the 
12,000  men  employed  by  the  Combine  began  on 
November  1st.  Meanwhile,  a  strike  had  b^un 
without  notice  in  the  Aberdare  valley  upon  such  an 
apparently  small  item  as  the  management  prohibit- 
mg  the  men  carrying  off  broken  props  for  firewood 
without  making  a  small  payment.  Soon  all  the 
pits  of  the  Aberdare  valley  were  idle,  and  t^e  work- 
men tabulated  a  long  and  formidable  list  of  griev- 
ances in  which  the  abnormal  places  figuDsd  pro- 
minently. With  strikes  also  in  the  Ogmore  valley 
there  were  about  30,000  men  out. 

Veiy  great  Mttemess  of  feeling  developed  both 
in  the  Bhondda  and  Aberdare  valleys.    The  miners 
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kbli9t6d  on  the  oolli^ry  enginemen  eomiog  out,  and 
the  owners  had  to  take  immediate  meaAuxes  to 
rescue  the  ponies  from  the  pits  bef ate  they  became 
flooded.  Serious  and  regrettable  yiolenoe  developed, 
mainly  through  attempts  to  prevent  the  introduo* 
tion  o{^*  blackleg  "  labour  to  keep  the  pumps  and 
ventilation  gofaig ;  and  very  large  loroes  of  poUoe 
wece  drafted  in  from  the  smrounding  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  the  Metropolis.  After  violent  ripts, 
in  which  not  only  cpUiery  property  but  many  shops 
were  desteoyedi  both  the  Rhondda  and  Aberdare 
valleys  were  oocupied  by  the  military,  who  handled 
the  situation  with  the  greatest  restraint  and  sucoess. 
The  riot  fever  was  over  by  the  end  of  November, 
and  the  workmen  settled  down  with  grim  deteirmi^i- 
ation  to  a  l<mg  struggle.  The  Cambrian  workmen 
were  being  s^pported  by  the  Federation,  but  the 
Aberdaoe  minem,  who  had  struck  without  the 
authority  of  the  Federation,  were  not,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  work  alter  many  weeks  without 
having  gained  aojything.  As  the  strilpe  continued 
for  inonth  aft^r  month  in  the  Rhondda,  a  settled 
gloom  f  eU  over  the  district ;  but  the  workmen  were 
all  the  time  very  active  in  the  disousaion  of  their 
policy,  the  unofficial  local  workmen's  leaders  going 
far  beyond  and  differing  from  the  officials  of  the 
Miners'  Federation.  Negotiations  piK>ceeded  from 
time  to  time,  pamphlets  and  fly  sheets  were  issued 
by  each  side  to  explain  their  position,  the  Board  of 
iSrade  interveped,  and  the  Miners.'  Federation  pf 
Great  Britain  gave  financial  suppo^  to  the  South 
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Wales  Miners'  Federation  in  respect  of  the  strike, 
and  then  came  into  the  negotiati(ms.    Much  dis- 
cussion centred  round  an  assurance  giren  by  Mr. 
D.  A.  Thomas  that  earnings  of  the  men  on  piece- 
work would  be  made  up  to  68.  9d.  per  day  if  they 
were  short  through  difficulties  met  with  in  the  seam 
of  coal.    Great  controversy  raged  about  the  value 
of  this  assurance,  as  to  whether  it  meant  a  definite 
and  certain  minimum  wage' in  abnormal  places  or 
not.    Apparently  Mr.  Thoriias  meant  that  the  ordin- 
ary practice  of  mieiking  up  by  an  allowance  to  this 
consideration  rate  would  be  continued  exactly  as 
heretofore,  and  would  be  paid  to  every  man  con- 
sidered to  be  a  good  workman,  and  who  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  management,  met  with  a  difficulty 
which  would  make  it  impossible  to  earn  68.  9d.  a 
day  upon  the  price  list.    Such  an  assurance  the 
Cambrian  Combine  workmen  considered  valueless  in 
the  light  of  their  experience  in  the  past  two  years, 
but  leaders  of  the  M.F.Q.B.   thought  otherwise. 
On  May  15th  a  settlement  was  made  by  the  M.F.G.B. 
with  the  owners  upon  the  basis  of  the  2s.  l*3d.  per 
ton,  and  the  assurances  of  the  allowances  being  made, 
with  a  proviso  for  a  reference  of  any  dispute  as  to  an 
allowance   to   a   committee   of   the  South   Wales 
Conciliation  Board. 

The  struggle  then  entered  upon  a  new  and  inter- 
esting stage  ;  for  the  strikers  threw  over  the  M.F.G.B. 
settlement,  and  refused  to  return  to  work.  Instead 
of  confessing  themselves  beaten  th^  started  a 
violent  agitation  for  a  minimum  wage  of  8s.  a  day 
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for  all  colliers,  and  56.  a  day  for  all  tinskilled  workers, 
demands  whioh  had  been  privately  discussed  and 
proposed  for  some  months  and  they  demanded 
that  national  action  nnder  Rule  21  of  the  M.F.G.B. 
be  taken  in  support  of  this  poHcy,  which  meant 
that  the  M.F.6.B.  shonld  ballot  its  members  through- 
otit  the  country  and  call  a  strike  if  it  obtained  a 
two-thirds  majority. 

A  South  Wales  Conference  held  at  the  end  of  May, 
1011,  resolved  that,  failing  a  decision  by  the  M.F.O.B. 
at  the  forthcoming  conference  on  June  14th  to 
bi^ot  for  a  national  stoppage  with  a  view  to  •enur- 
ing for  all  colliery  workmen  a  definite  guaranteed 
minimum  wage,  the  South  Wales^  Federation  should 
declare  a  stoppage  to  secure  this  end.  Ther^  fol- 
lowed in  South  Wales  much  discussion  and  criticism 
of  the  policy  of  the  coalfield  strike,  and  at  another 
South  Wal^  conference  on  June  12  it  was  dropped, 
the  general  opinion  being  that  national  action  would 
be  more  effective,  and  that  the  M.F.O.B.  should  be 
got  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  It  was,  therefore-, 
resolved  that  faOing  national  action  to  secure  a 
defiftite  guaranteed  minimum  wage,  ihe  South  Wal^ 
delegates  should  support  national  action  upon  the 
question  of  almormal  places  and  lower  paid  work- 
men. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Cambrian  Combine  struggle 
— still  dragging  on — was  now  fading  into  the  back- 
ground. The  group  of  Rhondda  enthusiasts  who 
had  stiffened  the  dispute  by  their  insistence  on  a 
guaranteed  minimum  ct  08.  dd.  per  day  as>  a  oondi- 
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tion  of  aooepting  the  owners'  reyieed  offer  of  a 
cutting  price  of  28.  l*3d.,  had  during  the  period  of 
the  strike  converted  the  South  Wales  ooalfield  to 
their  policy  of  the  minimum  wage.. .  In  ft  few  months 
they  were  to  convert  the  whole  country ;  but  for 
the  moment  they  seemed  to  be  defeated  when  on 
June  13th  the  M.E.G.B.,  at  a  conf^^ence  held  in 
London  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  decided 
that  the  terms  of  May  IStb,  secured  tbe  ojbjeet  sought 
by  the  last  conference,  and  tb^t  the  M<F.G.B.  would 
no  longer  take  any  reaponaibility  in  reference  to  the 
Cambrian  dispute.  The  conference  al^o  postponed 
the  consideration  of  the  abnormal  places  question 
until  another  meeting  to  be  held  on.  July  28th,  by 
which  time  the  districts  were  to  Deport  on  t^ 
matter. 

A  South  Wales  eonference  on  July  1st  again 
rejected  the  May  settlement,  and  drew  up  a  mani- 
festo to  be  sent  out  to  the  English  and  Scotch  coal- 
fields,  and  undertook  to  send  speakers  to  the  various 
coalfields  in  support  of  national  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage.  On  July  7th 
the  M.F.6.B.:s  contribution  of. £3,000  per  week 
towards  the  support  of  the  12,000  Cambrian  work- 
men '  still  out,  came  to  e^n  end. ;  and  the  South 
Wales  levy  was  increased  so  as  partially  to  fill  the  gap. 
But,  although  the  Cambrian  workmen  heroically 
decided  to  continue  the  fight  on  a  much  reduced 
strike  pay,  the  strike  had  already  done  its  work  in 
the  national  sense ;  and  them  is  no  permanent 
interest  in  the  final  phases  through  which  it.  dragg^ 
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on  for  a  few  more  weeks,  until  the  men  were  forced 
to  accept  the  terms  which  had  been  offered  the 
previous  October  providing  for  2s.  l*3d.  cutting 
I^rice,  and  at  last  resumed  woik  on  Septembei*  1st, 
1911. 

The  mbvement  for  dealing  with  the  abnormal 

places  question  by  national  a<^tion  was  now  fairly 

under  wtiy.     At  the  M.P.G.B.  conf(^renoe  of  July 

29th,  held  in  London,  the  abnormal  places  questioii 

was    considered,    and    the    Federation    definitely 

committed  itself  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  upon 

a  national  basis  by  adopting  the  following  resolution  : 

''  That  the  officials  of  the  Federation  be  instructed 

to  arrange  with  the  coalowners  of  the  United 

Kingdom  for  a  jomt  meeting  to  consider  the 

question  of  pietying  the  district  minimum  rate 

of  wages  for  working  abnormsil  places ;    that 

failing  to  ^et  satisfaction  on  this  question,  a 

conferencid  be  called  to  decide  upon  a  ballot  of 

the  members  of  the  Federation  to  ascertain  if 

they  are  in  favour  of  ceasing  wori^  until  the 

district  minimum  Wage  is  obtained.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  idea  underlying  this 

resolution  was  to  ask  solely  a  minimum  wage  for 

abnormal  places,  and  it  did'  not  cover  casc^  of  men 

being '  tuiable  to  earn  the  minimum  rate  for  all 

causes  other  than  their  own  negligence  or  want  of 

skill,  as  does  the  legal  minimum  wage  which  was 

ultimately  obtained.    Tbib  district  minirtnmi  rate  of 

wages  was  intended  to  be  the  daily  rate  which  is 

recognised  in  each  coalfield  or  (lart  of  a  coalfield,  or 
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in  classes  of  oQUiedes  in  part  of  a  coalfield,  as  being 
the  rate  to  be  paid  to  hewers  when  put  upon  day 
work.  These  day  rates  vaiy  very  much  from  coal- 
field to  coalfield,  and  by  as  much  as  8d.  or  9d.  per 
day  in  the  standard  rates  within  a  coalfield. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  acting  upon  this 
resolution,  for  the  M.F.G.B^  was  taking  the  iqitiative 
in  negotiating  nationally  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
There  was  no  federation  of  the  employers'  associa- 
tions corresponding  with  the  M.F.G.B.,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  latter  wrotQ  to  Sir  Thomas  Batcliffe 
Ellis,  secretary  of ; the  Mining  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  suggesting  a  joint  me^tiii^  of  representatives 
of  his  Association  and  of  the  M.F.G.B.  in  order 
''  to  consider  the  question  of  a  rate  of  payment  for 
working  in  abnormal  places,  and  ako  to  consider 
the  low  wages  paid  to  day  rate  men."  Sir  T.  B. 
Ellis  replied,  informed  Mr.  Ashton  that  the  Mining 
Association  of  Great  Britain  did  not  deal  with 
questions  of  wages,  and  that  if  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  it  must  be  with  representative  coalowners 
appointed  by  the  different  districts. 

Such  a  meeting  of  coalowners  was  held  in  London 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  September  19th 
to  consider  the  M.F.G.B.  application;  and  whilst 
there  was  a  general  readiness  expressed  to  meet  the 
workmen's  representatives,  the  prpposal  to  pay  a 
fixed  minimum  wage  for  abnormal  places  was  viewed 
with  great  disfavour  in  all  quarters,  excepting  York- 
shire, whejpe  the  workmen  and  the  owners  had  come 
to  an  agreement,  and.  in  Lancashire!  where  aa 
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agreement  woiQd  probably  have  hoea  leaohed  except 
that  the  miners  had  now  made  the  matter  a  national 
one.  .  In  the  Midlands  the  ownera  were  also  likely 
to  come  to  a  settlement  on  the  basuis  of  payment  for 
abnormal  places,, but  in  the  other  districte,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  no  agreement  had  been  reached 
in  the  negotiationa  which  had,  been .  goipg  on  for 
some  months.  These  were,  undertaken,  it  will  be 
remembered,  as  a  result  of  the  resolution  movied  from, 
South  Wales  at  the  annual  cQn£ei;encB  in  October, 
1910,  and  confirmed  at  the  apecial  conference  held 
on  January  24thp  1911,  when  the  districts  were 
instructed  to  press  for  the  average  or  Tninimnm  rate 
of  wages,  whichever  is  in  operation,  to  apply  to  all 
workmen  engaged  in  wodcking  in  abnormal  places 
or  under  abnormal  conditions.  The  strongest  opposi- 
tion came  apparently  from  the  coalowners  of  South 
Wales  and  of  Scotland, 

The  joint  national  meetic^  o|  the  representatives 
of  the  coalpwners'  associations  and  of  the  M.I'.G.B. 
was  held  upon  September  29th.  The  workmen 
asked  that,  there  should  be  a  definite  understanding 
that  whatever  was  the  agreed  and  uixderstood  wage 
paid  when  a  man  was  on  day-work  should  be  paid 
to  the  workmen  whilst  working  in  abnormal  places. 
The  owners  replied  that  they  were,  as  heretofore, 
willing  to  give  ''  consideratiou  ''  .wages  and  to  take 
into  account  not  only  the  character  of  the  fibnormal 
place  but  also  the  labour  efficiency  of  the  workman 
employed  there.  They  did  not  consider  it  right 
that  a  skilled  workman  normally  eamiog,  say,  7s,  a 
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dieiy ,  should  be  blrought  dowxi  to  thb  bl^dinaiy  avemge 
day  wage  6t  the  colliery  Ih  which  he  was  working 
and  which  would  have  to  be  paid  to  a  bad  or 
indifferent  workman  who  happened  to  be*  employed 
in  ani  abnormal  place.  Thciy  adhen^  to  the  view 
that  the  relative  efficiency  of  th6  Workm^Mi  must 
be  taken  into  account  and  ihat  th^=  fixing  of  any 
particular  amount  Of  ^age  could  only  be  done  on  a 
purely  local  basii^.  They  desired  th^  negotiations 
to  be  referred  back  t^  the  districts,  as  it  Was  im- 
possible to  fix  any  particular  amount  df  wage  which 
a  man  should  earn  throughout  th^'  whole  country. 

The  last  contention  of  the  owners  was  conceded 
by  the  M.F.G.B.,  which  itself  found  that  the  wage- 
rates  recognised  in  the  different  districts  varied  so 
widely  as  to  present  great  difficulties  in  negotiations 
on  a  national  basis.  The  other  main  contention  of 
the  owners,  that  payment  for  working  in  abnormal 
places  should  be  dependent  upon  the'  man's  known 
efficiency  as  a  worker,  coiild  not  for  a  moment  be 
admitted  by  a  responsible  trade  union,  for  it  contara- 
venes  the  essential  ddctirine  of  the  "  common  i*ule  '* 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  trade  union  policy  : 
that  for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  all  men  shall 
be  |)aid  the  same  rate.  This  is  maintained  whether 
the  payment  is  by  piece-rate  or  by  time  wage.  The 
traxle  unions  continually  insiist  that  the  responsi- 
bility must  be  Upon  the  owners  of  rejebting  woric- 
men  who  ate  not  efficient  enough  to  earn  their 
day's  Wage  and  this  responsibilily  the  coalbwners 
have  persistied  in  trying  to  ^e'^ude.    Whereas  tibn 
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battle  was  fought  and  won  by  the  trade  unions  of  the 
engineering  and  bnilding  and  many  other  great 
trades  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  only  in  this  abnormal 
plaoes  dispute  that  it  became  a  dominant  question 
in  the  coal  trade.  Much  of  the  struggle  in  the  coal 
trade  of  the  last  few  years  becomes  clear  when  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  common  rule  in  trade 
unionism  and  its  absence  in  the  mining  industry 
until  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  was  passed^  is  borne 
in  mind. 

The  joint  meeting  failed  to  reach  an  agreement, 
and  this  was  the  end  of  the  attempts  to  settle  the 
question  of  abnormal  places  by  itself.  The  advanced 
section  of  the  M.F.6.B.,  who  favomed  the  policy  of 
an  unconditional  minimum  wage,  now  obtained 
control  of  the  councils  of  the  Federation.  On 
October  3rd,  the  M.F.G.B.  annual  conference  opened 
at  Southport.  On  October  6th  the  following 
important  resolutions  were  carried  : — 

"  That  the  Federation  take  immediate  steps  to 
secure  an  individual  district  minimum  wage  for  all 
men  and  boys  working  in  mines  in  the  area  of  the 
Federation  without  any  reference  to  the  places  being 
abnormal.  In  the  event  of  the  employers  refusing 
to  agree  to  this,  th^i  the  21st  rule  be  put  into 
operation  to  demand  assent.*' 

**  That  a  conference  be  called  on  November  14th 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  imder  rule  21."  * 

>  The  21st  rule  of  the  lf.F.G.B.  uaed  to  read  as  follows : — 

"  That  whenever  any  Federation  or  District  is  attacked  on  a 
general  wage  question,  all  members  oottueoted  with  the  Sociely 

2h 
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**  That  in  order  to  put  the  preceding  leBolutions 
into  operation,  districts  are  hereby  instracted  to 
meet  their  employe^rs  on  the  questions  contained 
therein  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  all  delegates 
from  the  various  counties,  districts  and  federations 
come  prepared  to  report  upon  these  to  the  special 
conference  on  November  14th." 

The  various  districts  now  proceeded  to  formulate 
their  demands  and  to  present  them  to  the  various 
coalowners'  associations.  Nearly  all  the  districts 
prepared  a  full  schedule  of  minimum  rates  for  each 
of  the  various  grades  of  labour.  Some  districts, 
like  Yorkshire  and  Nottingham,  joined  with  South 
Wales  in  asking  8s.  for  hewers,  Lancashire  and 
Durham  asked  7s.  and  Scotland  7s.  For  the 
hauliers  and  other  low-paid  day-wage  men,  all  the 
districts  adopted  the  minimum  of  5s.  and  for  boys 
2s.  for  the  youngest  age.  These  demands  were 
rejected  by  the  owners  in  all  the  districts  ;  in  South 
Wales  the  ground  stated  being  that  the  demands 
violated  the  wages  agreement  of  1910,  and  in 
Scotland  that  they  violated  the  Eoard  of  Trade 
agreement  of  1909,  whilst  various  reasons  were 
given  for  their  rejection  in  other  districts.  It  was 
only  in  the  Federated  Districts  of  England  and 
North  Wales,  where  the  question  came  before  the 

sh&U  tender  a  notice  to  terminate  their  coDtanots,  if  approved  of 
by  a  Conference  called  to  consider  the  advisability  of  such  joint 
action  being  taken." 

It  was  altered  at  the  Oonference  on  July,  1911,Boaatobe  applic- 
able to  aggressive  as  well  as  defensive  action  to  the  proeent  fonn, 
See  Appendix  VI,  p.  82i. 
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Conciliation  Board  on  November  10th,  1911,  that 
some  progress  towards  a  settlement  was  made. 
The  owners  agreed  that  they  could  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  agree  as  to  the  rate,  though  the 
margin  of  difference  wa^  not  large. 

At  the  special  conference  of  the  M.F.G.B.,  held  in 
London  on  the  14th  and  16th  November  to  receive 
the  reports  of  the  district,  great  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  admission  by  the  owners'  side  of 
the  English  Conciliation  Board  of  the  principle  of 
the  minimum  wage.  As  the  English  Conciliation 
Board  was  to  consider  the  matter  further  on  the  6th 
December,  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  the  con- 
ference imtil  the  20th  December  to  receive  the  final 
reports,  and  the  intended  resolution  to  ballot  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  Federation  in  favour  of 
a  national  stoppage  was  postponed.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  conference  resolved  that  in  view 
of  the  reports  from  the  districts,  the  best  course  to 
pursue  to  obtain  their  object  with  the  least  delay, 
would  be  to  negotiate  nationally,  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  M.F.G.B.  was  therefore  instructed 
to  formulate  the  claim  of  each  district,  and,  with 
some  additional  representatives,  to  meet  the  colliery 
owners  of  Great  Britain  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  report  immediately  thereafter  to  a  national 
conference.  The  resolution  provided  that  these 
negotiations  on  a  national  footing  were  not  to 
interfere  with  any  already  proceeding  locally  in  the 
districts.    At  this  period  the  coalowners  of  nearly 
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all  the  pits  of  the  country  expressed  themselves 
perfectly  ready  to  consider  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment for  the  payment  of  a  guaranteed  wage  to  men 
working  in  abnormal  places  if  the  mineis  would 
agree  to  certain  rules  or  safeguards  to  secure  that  a 
man  should  do  a  full  day's  work  for  the  payment. 
The  workmen,  however,  had  now  got  quite  beyond 
being  satisfied  with  a  settlement  of  the  abnormal 
places  question  only.  They  had  now  definitely  made 
up  their  minds  to  obtain  a  guaranteed  minimnm 
wage,  and  all  their  demands  were  uncompromising 
in  their  adherence  to  this  principle. 

At  the  further  meeting  of  the  English  (Conciliation 
Board  on  December  0th,  no  great  progress  was 
made  towards  a  settlement.  The  miners'  represen- 
tatives could  not  yield  on  any  points  as  they  did  not 
wish  to  compromise  the  negotiations  on  a  national 
basis  which  were  also  proceeding.  At  the  national 
meeting  of  owners  and  men's  representatives  on 
December  18th,  the  conditions  which  the  miners 
would  agree  should  be  associated  with  the  minimnni 
wage  were  discussed,  and  the  owners  agreed  that 
the  matter  should  be  again  submitted  to  the  districts 
for  further  consideration.  The  miners,  however, 
were  to  some  extent  losing  patience,  as  the  owners 
in  nearly  all  the  districts  had  not  given  any  hope 
that  the  acceptance  of  certain  conditions  by  the 
miners  would  lead  to  the  owners'  agreeing  to  a 
guaranteed  minimum  wage.  The  M.F.6.B.  con- 
ference held  on  December  20th  and  21st  took 
drastic  action.    It  resolved  that  the  ballot  vote  of 
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all  members  be  taken  on  January  10th  to  12th, 
1912,  the  result  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  not  later 
than  the  16th ;  and  that  in  case  the  ballot  vote 
should  result  in  a  two- thirds  majority  in  favour  of  a 
national  stoppage,  notices  should  be  given  in  every 
district  so  as  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  February, 
1912.  Each  district  was  also  instructed  to  send  to 
Mr.  Ashton,  the  secretary  of  the  M.F.G.B.,  a  tabular 
statement  of  what  it  desired  to  be  its  minimum 
rates  of  wage,  and  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Federation  should  consider  these  statements  and 
report  to  a  national  conference  to  be  held  at  Birming- 
ham on  January  18th.  It  was  decided  that  the 
form  of  ballot  paper  should  be  as  follows  : — 

''  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  notice  to  establish 
the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  for  every  man 
and  boy  working  underground  in  the  mines  of 
Great  Britain  ?  " 

The  voting  duly  took  place  and  the  situation  was 
not  affected  by  a  meeting  of  the  English  Conciliation 
Board  on  January  16th,  which  rejected  the 
schedule  of  minimum  wage-rates  presented  by  the 
English  miners,  as  the  other  schedules  had  also  just 
been  rejected  in  the  other  districts.  On  January 
18th,  at  the  special  conference  at  Birmingham, 
Mr.  Enoch  Edwards  presiding,  the  residts  of  the 
voting  were  annoimced.    They  were  as  follows  : — 

For  giving  notice  .  445,801 

Against  ditto  115,721 

Majority     .         .         .      330,080 
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impossible,  however,  without  a  considerable  office 
staff  and  the  assistance  of  statistical  experts  besides 
persons  with  extensive  local  knowledge,  to  have 
prepared  schedules  which  would  not  be  open  to 
serious  criticism,  and  there  was  no  time  to  organise 
such  statistical  work. 

In  studying  the  list  of  figures  claimed  for  hewers 
and  other  piece-workers  at  the  face,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Notts  and  Yorkshire  claimed  the  highest 
minima.  South  Wales  and  Derbyshire  claiming  the 
same  figure  for  the  highest  of  the  classes  of  collieries 
into  which  it  was  anticipated  these  coalfields  would 
be  divided.  There  is  a  still  greater  disparity  in  this 
revision  than  in  the  original  schedule  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  figures,  Bristol  and  Somerset 
claiming  only  the  very  low  figiu^  of  4s.  lid. 

The  conference  adjourned  until  February  13th, 
in  the  hope  that  some  progress  would  have  been 
made  towards  a  settlement  before  the  whole  of  the 
notices  need  be  tendered.  South  Wales  required  to 
give  a  month's  notice,  and  this  was  duly  tendered  by 
all  workmen  on  the  last  day  of  January.  Many 
of  the  districts  had,  under  their  agreements,  a  fort- 
nightly notice  others  a  weekly,  and  a  few  had  only  to 
give  a  day's  notice.  At  the  conference  it  was 
reported  that  the  South  Wales  notices  had  been  duly 
given ;  and  as  no  progress  had  been  made  with 
negotiations,  other  districts  were  instructed  to  hand 
in  their  notices  in  due  course,  all  to  terminate 
on  February  28th.  This  conference  passed  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution,  which  explains  itself :  '^  Tha^  we 
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express  our  regret  that  the  coalowners  have  refused 
to  accept  the  principle  of  an  individual  minimum 
wage  for  all  men  and  boys  employed  imdarground, 
as  we  know  that  there  can  be  no  settlement  of  the 
present  dispute  unless  this  principle  is  agreed  ta 
In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  we  have  no  desire 
for  a  serious  rupture  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  country, 
we  are  willing  to  meet  the  coalowners  at  any  time 
to  further  discuss  the  matter  if  the  coalowners 
express  a  desire  to  do  so."  After  some  further  dis- 
cussion the  conference  was  adjourned  until  the 
executive  officials  should  think  desirable. 

By  this  time  the  strike  was  felt  to  be  inevitable, 
and  the  dispute  was  beguming  to  receive  consider- 
able attention  in  the  press.  A  good  deal  of  alarm 
was  felt ;  but  it  was  hardly  thought  seriously  that 
anything  so  tremendous  as  a  simultaneous  strike  of 
all  the  coal  miners  of  the  country  could  really  occur. 
Nevertheless,  the  price  of  coal  was  beginning  to 
rise  in  most  of  the  principal  markets.  Sir  George 
Askwith,  who  had  be^i  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
development  of  the  dispute,  now  intervened  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  attempted  to  act 
as  conciliator,  but  without  success,  although  nego- 
tiations were  still  proceeding  in  the  federated 
districts.  On  February  20th  definite  Govenmient 
intervention  began  with  letters  addressed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  coalowners  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  miners  on  the  other.  He  invited  representa- 
tives of  each  side  to  meet  him  separately  upon  the 
22nd«    At  these  conferences  Mr.  Asquith  was  accom- 
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panied  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton  (President  of  the  Board  of  Trade), 
and  Sir  H.  Llewelyn  Smith  and  Sir  George  Askwith 
as  chief  permanent  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Members  of  the  Gk)yemment  gained  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  riews  of  each  side  and  the  grievances  of 
the  miners,  but  no  progress  was  made  towards  a 
settlement. 

On  the  same  date  there  met  in  London  the  Execu> 
tive  Committee  of  the  International  Miners'  Federa- 
tion. French,  Belgian,  German  and  Austrian  dele- 
gates met  the  British  delegates  in  order  to  consider 
what  action  these  countries  should  take  to  support 
the  British  miners.  The  main  object  was  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  coal  from  the  Continent  to  Britain, 
a  policy  which  was  successfully  carried  out.  On 
Saturday,  the  24th,  there  was  a  further  conference 
between  the  Government  and  the  ooalowners' 
representatives ;  and  Monday,  the  26th,  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  fateful  week  when  notices  would 
run  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  National  alarm 
was  widespread  at  the  unyielding  attitude  of  both 
owners  and  miners.  Several  questions  were  asked 
in  Parliament. 

Next  day  the  Times  made  a  feature  of  exposing  the 
syndicalist  policy  of  the  miners  by  quoting  at  length 
the  most  revolutionary  parts  of  a  recently  issued 
pamphlet  called  "  The  Miners'  Next  Step."  This 
pamphlet  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  active  propa- 
gandists in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  and  was  very 
cleverly  put  together.    Arguing  that  trade  unionism 
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of  the  existing  type  of  organisation  was  played  out, 
it  advocated  an  aggressive  policy  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  control,  and  ultimately  the  ownership, 
of  the  mines  into  the  hands  of  the  workers.  The 
method  was  to  be  "  the  irritation  strike,''  which 
meant  every  man  reducing  his  output  by  one-half 
over  a  long  period  until  the  colliery  had  been 
rendered  unprofitable,  and  could  then  be  bought  up 
at  a  nominal  figure  by  the  workers'  new  trade 
organisation,  to  be  called  into  being  for  the  purpose. 
It  was,  however,  incorrect  to  suggest  that  this  was 
a  policy  approved  by  more  than  a  very  small  section 
of  the  miners.  On  the  same  day  (the  27th)  there 
was  another  national  conference  of  miners  which  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Asquith.  Members  of  the  Govern 
ment  subsequently  met  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  M.F.G.B.  The  Government's  policy  was  to 
help  the  owners  and  the  miners  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment themselves  on  the  difficult  questions  involved 
in  the  minimum  wage  dispute.  Mr.  Asquith 
announced,  however,  that  the  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  propose  a  scheme  if  necessary.  At 
most  of  the  collieries  in  Derbyshire  notices  expired 
on  this  and  the  previous  day,  and  the  men  without 
hesitation  brought  their  tools  out.  The  miners 
in  some  parts  of  Leicestershire  and  Notts  also  fin- 
ished  on  Tuesday,  the  27th,  and  a  pessimintic  feeling 
was  becoming  general. 

On  Thursday,  February  2&th,  the  newspapers 
reported  that  on  the  previous  day  116,000  miners 
were  already  idle,  and  that  Mr.  Asquith  had  spent 
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his  time  between  conferences  with  the  coalownoFB 
and  miners,  and  yisits  to  the  King  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  Govemment  issued  the  following 
important  statement  of  their  proposals  for  settling 
the  dispute ; — 

(1)  His  Majesty's  Qovemment  are  satisfied,  after 
careful  consideration,  that  theie  are  cases  in  which 
underground  employees  cannot  earn  a  reascmable 
nr^ininniTn  wage,  from  causes  oveo:  which  they  have  no 
control. 

(2)  They  are  further  satisfied  that  the  power  to 
earn  such  a  wage  should  be  secured  by  arrangements 
suitable  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  district. 
Adequate  safeguards  to  be  provided  to  protect 
the  employers  against  abuse. 

(8)  His  Majesty's  Govemment  are  prepared  to 
confer  with  the  parties  as  to  the  best  method  of 
giving  practical  effect  to  these  conclusions,  by  meeuos 
of  district  conferences  between  the  parties,  a 
representative  appointed  by  the  Govemment  being 
present. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  conferences  failing 
to  arrive  at  a  complete  settlement  within  a  reason- 
able time,  the  representatives  appointed  by  His 
Majesty's  Govemment  to  decide  jointly  any  out- 
standing points  for  the  purpose  Of  giving  effect  in  that 
district  to  the  above  principles. 

These  proposals  were  accepted  with  good  grace  by 
the  owners  of  the  English  federated  districts,  and 
reluctantly  by  the  owners  in  Durham  and  Cumber- 
land.   The  South  Wales,  Scotch  and  Northumber- 
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land  owners  rejected  them.  The  miners  gave  a 
qualified  acceptance  of  the  proposals  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  principle  of  the  guaranteed 
individual  Minimum  Wage  was  accepted,  and  not 
open  for  discussion,  and  on  the  understanding  that 
they  adhered  to  their  schedules  of  minimum  wage 
rates,  which  had  already  been  presented  to  the 
Government  and  the  owners.  This  was  no  more 
than  a  re-assertion  of  the  attitude  which  they  had 
consistently  adopted  for  the  past  three  months. 
On  Friday,  March  1st,  reports  from  the  districts 
showed  that  there  were  now  803,000  miners  on  strike* 
The  last  strike  notices  expired  on  the  2nd,  so  that 
on  this  last  day  of  the  week  there  were  over  a  million 
men  out  on  strike — ^practically  all  the  miners  of  the 
country — ^the  numbers  employed  on  December  31st, 
1911,  being  returned  by  the  Home  Office  as  follows  : 

Underground         .  .  .  878,769 

Above  ground       .  210,331 

Total.  .  .  .       1,089,090 

Of  this  number  about  800,000  might  be  held  to  be 
concerned  in  the  minimum  wage  demands  of  the 
Miners'  Federation,  though  only  about  one-third 
of  that  number,  or  at  most  one-half,  would  be  likely 
to  obtain  any  benefit  whatever  by  their  being 
granted.  Only  a  sufficient  number  remained  at 
work  to  feed  the  ponies,  keep  the  pumps  going,  and 
in  some  collieries  to  execute  absolutely  necessary 
repairs.  The  policy  of  the  Miners-  Federation 
was  to  allow  the  mines  to  be  k^pt  in  working  order 
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on  condition  that  no  coal  was  gotten  or  wound  to  the 
surffikce.  Further  negotiations  were  proceeding 
between  the  Government  and  both  parties.  The  coal 
owners  of  the  federated  districts  expressed  them- 
selves as  willing  to  grant  a  minimiiTn  wage  of  the 
amount  asked  for  by  the  men,  but  only  when  working 
in  abnormal  places,  and  they  offered  a  guaranteed 
minimum  wage  under  all  conditions  of  Is.  per  day 
less.  Owners  in  the  other  districts  continued  to 
offer  only  a  minimum  wage  for  abnormal  places. 
The  Prime  Minister  announced  that  he  was  prepared 
in  the  last  resort  to  introduce  legislation  to  secure  a 
minimum  wage  for  miners  throughout  the  country, 
provided  adequate  safeguards  were  included  and 
reasonable  latitude  allowed  in  the  fixing  of  the  rates. 
By  March  5th  the  effects  of  the  strike  were  begin- 
ning to  be  widely  felt.  The  price  of  coal  was  rising 
considerably.  A  few  works  and  factories  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  had  ahready  closed  down,  and 
many  more  were  put  on  short  time,  whilst  a  very 
large  number  took  the  precaution  of  giving  their 
employees  a  week's  or  a  fortnight's  notice.  All 
the  great  railway  systems  in  the  country  took 
measures  of  economy  by  considerably  cutting  down 
the  railway  service.  Nearly  all  express  trains  were 
suspended,  and  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
slow  and  local  trains,  causing  much  inconvenience. 
Meetings  of  the  Industrial  Council  were  held  daily 
from  March  4th  to  March  7th  ;  but  as  they  effected 
no  progress  towards  a  settlement,  the  negotiations 
were  again  taken  up  by  the  Qovemment.    The 
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Govemment  invited  both  parties  to  meet  them 
again ;  and  a  national  conference  of  the  miners, 
assembled  for  the  purpose,  agreed  to  a  further 
meeting  on  the  understanding  that  the  principle 
of  the  Minimum  Wage  would  be  excluded  from 
the  discussion.  They  did  not,  however,  this  time 
exclude  from  the  discussion  the  actual  figuies  of  the 
minimum  rates,  and  the  mode  of  their  determina- 
tion. The  joint  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Prime  Minister  began  on  March  12th,  and  con* 
tinned  on  the  two  following  days.  On  March  15th 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  had  separate 
cmifer^ices  with  the  Coalowners'  Consultative 
Committee  and  the  Miners'  Executive.  The  Govem- 
ment was  obliged  to  recognise  now  that  their  att^npt 
to  settle  the  dispute  by  mutual  consent  had  failed  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  introduce 
legislation  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  miners  so  far 
as  reasonable,  if  a  most  disastrous  prolongation  of 
the  strike  were  to  be  avoided.  In  a  statement 
issued  by  Mr.  Asquith  he  indicated  that  the  Bill  to 
be  introduced  by  the  Govemment  woidd  provide 
for  the  fixing  of  district  minima  locally  by  Joint 
Boards  in  each  district,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  ooalownen^  and  the  miners,  and  prended  ov» 
by  an  indep^ident  chairman,  to  be  selected  by  the 
parties  themselves,  or  if  neoessary,  by  the  Govem- 
ment. There  would  be  provisions  to  secure  prompti- 
tude in  the  presentation  of  the  cases  of  both  parties, 
and  in  the  adjudication  thereon. 
In  the  meantime  distress  was  beginning  to  be 
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felt  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtiy,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  nearly  400,000  persons  were  now 
thrown  out  of  emplojrment  in  other  industries 
through  the  reduction  of  the  railway  stafb^  paying 
off  steamship  crews,  and  the  closing  of  various  works 
and  factories.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  mild, 
but  as  there  was  great  demand  for  house  coal, 
persons  in  the  colliery  districts  occupied  themselves 
with  digging  for  coal  in  disused  levels,  and  in  small 
quarries  on  the  outcrops,  a  course  which  was  in 
many  cases  charitably  permitted  by  the  landowners 
without  charge.  Very  large  quantities  of  coal  were 
also  gathered  off  the  spoil  heaps,  colliery  sidings,  etc. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  was  at  the  same  time  great  unrest 
amongst  the  miners.  On  March  13th  began  a  strike 
of  about  210,000  men  in  the  Ruhr  district  of  the 
Westphalian  coalfield.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
partly  a  sympathetic  strike  with  the  British  miners ; 
but  the  German  miners  had  many  distinct  grievances 
against  which  they  were  striking.  It  was  not  by 
any  means  a  unanimous  strike,  and  after  a  fortnight 
began  to  cdlapse.  The  French  miners  were  agitating 
for  a  general  strike,  but  were  held  in  check  by  their 
leaders  as  the  (Government  had  promised  legislation. 
The  issues  there  were  mainly  in  regard  to  safety 
provisions  rather  than  wages. 

On  March  10th,  when  the  price  of  coal  in  London 
had  reached  £2  per  ton,  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Prime  Minister,  in  his  speech,  made  a  point  of  the 
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special  oonditionB  of  the  particular  trade  and  the 
spieoial  emetgeticy  with  which  the  country  was  faced. 
The  necessity  of  the  Bill  was  pretty  genercJly  recog- 
nised, and  controversy  now  turned  on  the  inclusion 
in  the  Bill  of  the  figures  6s.  and  2s.  as  the  minimum 
wages  for  adult  day-wage  men  and  boys  respectiTcly . 
Mr.  Asquith  announced  that  the  Cabinet  had 
decided  against  the  inclusion  of  any  figures  in  the 
Bill.  Owing  to  a  further  conference  with  the 
owners  and  Workmen,  the  Govemm^tit  did  not  take 
the  second  reading  until  the  22nd,  when  it  was 
Carried  by  348  votes  to  226.  On  the  following  days 
the  coiiimittee  stage  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Enoch 
Edwards,  President  of  the  M.F.6.B.,  moved  an 
amendment  fo  include  the  sc^dule  of  January  as  the 
lowest  figureS'  at  which  the  local  Boards  might  fix 
the  nrinimum  wage  rates  for  piece-workers  at  the 
face.  This  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority ;  but 
the  controversy  over  the  68.  and  the  2s.  continued. 
On  the  26th  Mr.  Brace  moved  an  amendment  to 
include  these  figures.  He  said  they  were  reasonable 
because  they  were  then  paid  in  the  inferior  collieries, 
and  it  was  only  the  wealthy  coUiery  companies  which 
paid  lower  rates.  After  a  long  discussion  the 
amendment  was  rejected.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  Government  held  special  confer^ices  with  both 
parties  on  the  25th  and  26th  to  see  if  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  to  include  the  figures  of  6s.  and 
2s. ;  but  without  result.  The  Government  appeared, 
indeed,  to  be  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  all 
figures  must  be  left  for  settlement  by  the  District 
2n 
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Boards.  The  Committee  stage  was  c<mcluded  by 
the  House  sitting  far  into  the  night  of  the  26th  ; 
and  the  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  2.30  a.m.  on  the  27th.  A  special 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  held  at  3  a.m. 
of  the  same  day,  at  which  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill 
was  read  a  first  time.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  with  only  slight  amendments,  which,  after  a 
slight  disagreement,  were  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Bill  received  the  Boyal  assent 
on  March  29th. 

On  the  day  that  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  meetings  of  the  coalowners  and  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  were  held.  The  coalowners' 
representatives  recommended  that  when  the  Bill 
became  law  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
give  effect  to  its  provisions.  The  miners'  conferenoe 
decided  to  take  a  ballot  of  all  members  of  the 
M.F.G.B.  on  the  following  question  : — "  Are  you  in 
favour  of  resuming  work  pending  the  settlement  of 
the  minimum  rates  of  wages  in  the  various  grades 
of  work  by  the  District  Boards,  to  be  appointed  under 
the  Mines  Minimum  Wage  Act  ?  "  It  was  decided 
not  to  make  any  recommendation  to  the  workmen 
as  to  how  they  should  vote. 

The  result  of  this  ballot  was  announced  on  April 
4th  as  follows  : — 

For  resumption  of  work  .  201,013 

Against         ....  244,011 

•  ■ 

Majority  against     .         .  42,998 
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The  Executive  Committee  was  embarrassed  by  this 
result,  as  the  rules  of  the  Federation  contained  no 
provision  as  to  the  majority  to  be  required  to 
continue  or  terminate  a  strike.  They  therefore 
summoned  a  national  conference  to  meet  two  days 
later  and  submitted  the  following  recommendation  : 
'*  Seeing  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  rules  or 
regulations  of  the  Federation  to  guide  this  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  majority  required  to  continue  the 
strike,  except  the  resolution  passed  at  the  conference 
held  on  December  21st,  1911,  that  a  two- thirds 
majority  was  required  to  declare  a  national  strike, 
we  agree  that  the  same  majority  should  be  required 
to  continue  the  strike,  and  seeing  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  is  not  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the 
strike  and  acting  upon  that  vote,  we  advise  the 
resumption  of  work."  This  the  conference,  after 
some  discussion,  accepted.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
iostructions  should  be  sent  out  to  the  various 
districts  that  work  should  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  the  Easter  holidays  were  approaching, 
however,  not  many  collieries  could  make  arrange- 
ments to  re-start  until  after  Easter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  diu'ing  the  past  week  or  two  several  thousand 
men,  particularly  in  districts  like  Warwickshire, 
where  non-unionists  were  in  large  proportion,  had 
resumed  work. 

In  some  of  the  coalfields,  however,  the  workmen 
expressed  extreme  dissatisfsiCtion  at  the  decision  of 
the  conference,  that  they  should  return  to  work 
without  the  minimum  wage  rates  having  been  actu- 
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ally  fixed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  important 
coalfields  of  the  country,  except  South  Wales,  had 
voted  by  considerable  majorities  against  the  resump- 
tion of  work.  It  was  carious  that  South  Wales, 
which  had  originated  the  strike,  should  be  the  most 
eager  to  end  it,  and  there  are  several  reascMis  which 
may  be  given  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
conference  had  given  no  recommendation  as  to  voting 
in  the  ballot,  the  miners'  agents  had  felt  themsdves 
free  to  express  their  own  personal  opmions  ;  and  in 
South  Wales  the  majority,  who  realised  that  the  Act 
gave  them  practically  the  power  to  obtain  what  they 
had  been  fightii^  for,  advised  a  return  to  work. 
Finisher,  the  South  Wales  miners  had  exhausted  the 
funds  of  their  union,  which  were  lower  per  man  at 
the  commencement  of  the  strike  than  in  any  other 
coalfield.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  Cambrian 
Combine  and  other  strikes  in  1910-11.  Ako  the 
South  Wales  miners  were  getting  rather  tired  of 
strikes  ;  as  probably  about  60,000  of  th^n  had  been 
out  on  strike  at  one  time  or  cmother  in  1910  or  1911. 
In  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  there  was  considerable 
opposition  to  returning  to  work.  On  April  10th  the 
Lancashire  miners  decided  they  could  not  return 
until  the  minimum  rates  were  fixed,  and  rioting  arose 
in  connection  with  attempts  to  prevent  resumption 
of  work  at  a  few  collieries  which  were  opened.  A 
conference  of  the  Lancashire  Federation,  however, 
ordered  the  men  to  return,  and  this  they  did  in  a 
few  days.  By  the  middle  of  April  there  was  a 
fairly  general  resumption  of  work  throughout  the 
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country,  and  by  the  end  of  April  it  may  be  said  that 
all  the  collieries  were  again  open,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  just  a  few  small  and  old  pits,  which  were 
permanently  closed.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
miners  expressed  themselves  as  strongly  dissatisfied 
with  the  Act  as  passed,  and  when  the  District 
Boards  came  to  be  constituted  and  awards  were  made 
by  the  independent  chairmen,  there  was  much 
grumbling  because  the  minimum  rates  fixed  in  many 
of  the  districts  not  only  fell  below  the  M.F.O.B. 
demands,  as  regards  the  piece-workers  at  the  face, 
but  gave  a  lower  minimum  than  the  5s.  to  the  under- 
ground day-wage  men.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  said 
that  the  passage  of  the  Act  represented  a  distinct 
victory  for  the  workers,  who  gained  one  great 
principle  for  which  they  were  striving.  By  en- 
quiries of  the  miners'  agents  I  find  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Act  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  workmen,  now  that  they  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand how  to  make  their  claims.  I  find,  too,  that 
many  of  the  colliery  managers  do  not  consider  that 
they  have  lost  much  through  being  obliged  to  make 
up  the  wages  of  piece-workers.  Certainly  the  bur- 
dea  has  been  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  great 
profits  made  during  the  boom  of  1912  and  1913. 

The  miners  did  not  find  the  national  strike  quite 
so  effective  a  weapon  as  had  been  anticipated.  In 
some  districts  the  idea  had  been  widely  circulated 
that  a  national  strike  could  not  possibly  last  more 
than  a  week,  and  a  fortnight  was  regarded  as  the 
utmost  limit  before  the  nation  would  be  at  the 
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miners'  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  public  alarm 
decreased  considerably  after  the  first  week,  for  it 
was  found  that  there  were  very  large  stocks  of  coal 
available.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  said  that  it 
could  run  its  ordinary  service  for  two  or  three  months 
at  least,  and  the  other  railways  could  keep  going  for 
a  similar  period  on  a  reduced  time-table.  Some  of 
the  collieries,  particularly  in  the  North  of  England, 
had  accumulated  enormous  stocks  of  coal  during  the 
two  months  preceding  the  strike.  Some  attempts 
were  made  by  strikers  to  prevent  this  being  put  on 
the  market ;  but  the  leaders  discountenanced  such 
interference,  adhering  to  the  principle  that  no  coal 
must  be  wound.  Such  coalowners  as  had  accumu- 
lated stocks  undoubtedly  profited  greatly  by  the 
strike.  The  financial  loss  of  other  owners  was  not 
serious,  for  in  their  contracts  for  delivery  they  were 
protected  by  the  strike  clause ;  and  the  higher 
prices  ruling  for  some  weeks  after  the  strike  went  a 
long  way  to  recoup  them  for  their  loss  in  the  heavy 
stonding  charges  accruing  during  idleneas. 

Another  source  of  the  miscalculation  to  those  who 
had  predicted  a  short  and  sharp  struggle,  was  the 
fact  that  they  had  forgotten  what  an  enormous 
quantity  of  coal  there  is  at  any  moment  under  way 
by  sea  to  London,  so  that  ships  continued  arriving 
and  unloading  in  the  Thames  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  strike  had  commenced.  The  price  of  coal 
rose  considerably  in  London,  but  there  was  never 
an  actual  coal  famine,  such  as  did  develop  in  some  of 
the  northern  and  midland  towns,  where  many  of  the 
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factories  had  kept  going  to  the  last  moment.  Thus, 
whilst  the  strike  was  less  rapidly  effective  than  had 
been  anticipated,  the  very  serious  effect  upon  their 
fellow-workpeople  in  other  trades  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  overlooked  by  the  miners.  In  a  very 
great  number  of  trades  the  workmen  were  obliged  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  out-of-work  benefit  of  their 
trade  union,  with  the  result  that  the  funds  of  the 
principal  trade  unions  became  very  seriously 
depleted.  Thus  the  miners'  strike  was  not  alto- 
gether popular  with  the  rest  of  the  labour  world. 

The  cost  of  the  strike  to  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  must  have  been  enor- 
mous. The  actual  loss  of  miners'  wages  was  pro- 
bably very  nearly  £10,000,000.  The  total  loss  to 
the  community,  taking  into  account  all  indirect  losses 
of  income  and  profits  in  other  trades,  in  addition  to 
the  losses  in  the  coal  trade,  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  £50,000,000.  It  may  seem  extraordinary  that 
the  total  effect  of  such  a  loss  upon  the  course  of  the 
country's  trade  during  1912  was  not  greater  than  it 
appears  to  have  been.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  1912  was  a  year  in  which  a  great 
boom  of  trade  was  beginning,  and  further,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  large  figure  I  have  suggested 
for  the  total  loss  is  more  than  about  2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  of  profits  and  incomes,  including  all  wages 
earned  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the 
interesting  point  that  in  coal  mining  it  is  possible 
to  some  extent  to  make  up  the  loss  incurred  through 
80  long  a  stoppage.    It  was  found  that  in  the  two 
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months  succeeding  the  resumption  of  work  the  out- 
put of  coal  was  quite  abnormally  high.  It  was  said 
that  the  workmen  must  be  working  unusually  hard 
to  make  up  the  losses  of  six  weeks'  idleness,  and  that 
it  showed  how  far  their  usual  rate  of  work  fell  below 
what  was  possible  if  they  worked  steadily.  Whilst 
it  is  probably  true  that  hewers  did  apply  themselves 
with  greater  energy  in  the  few  weeks  just  succeeding 
the  strike,  the  greater  output  was  also  due  to  the 
coal  having  become  easi^  to  work.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  after  every  strike,  for  the  inter- 
val when  no  coal  is  removed  gives  the  ooal  face  a 
substantial  ''  rest."  These  is  time  for  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  strata  gradually '  to  bear 
down  on  and  slightly  crush  the  outer  few  yards  of 
the  unworked  coal,  which  results  in  its  being  far 
more  easily  worked  than  usual.  That  is  the  chief 
reabon  why  ihe  total  output  for  the  jrear  is  by  no 
means  reduced  by  the  proportion  of  time  for  which 
the  mines  were  stopped* 
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GOAL     mines'    minimum    WAOB     ACT 

Principles   qf  the   Act 

In  the  last  chapter  I  brought  the  history  of  the 
abnormal  places  question  and  the  National  Strike 
to  a  close  with  the  passage  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act  and  the  gradual  return  of  the  men  to  work. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  see  how  far  the  Act  realised 
the  hopes  of  the  miners,  and  then  consider  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  itself.  We  shall  see  how  the  District 
Boards  are  constituted,  and  how  they  carry  out 
their  duties.  We  may  then  turn  to  appraise  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Act  as  administered  by 
the  District  Boards  and  the  umpires  ;  and  fi&ally 
we  shall  consider  whether  any  important  alterations 
w<»iild  be  fair  and  desirable. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  miners  were 
extremely  anxious  to  have  the  figures  of  the  district 
minima  prepared  by  the  M.F.O.B.  inserted  in  the 
Aot,=  but  that  the  Government  had  persuaded  them 
that  this  was  impossible,  the  coalowners  having 
refused  to  discuss  figures  in  London  without  the 
guidance  of  statistics  relating  to  the  various  districts. 
Whilst  obliged  to  give  way  upon  this  point,  a  sti'ong 
stand  was  made  by  the  miners'  leaders  to  get  the 
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minima  of  5s.  for  day  wage  men  and  of  2s.  for  boys 
included  in  the  Act.  In  this  again  they  were  in 
the  end  baulked,  the  Act  being  passed  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  miners.  Subsequently,  owing 
to  the  inconclusive  result  of  the  general  ballot, 
the  Executive  Committee  decided  to  accept  the  Act 
as  passed,  and  recommended  a  general  return  to 
work. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  new  and  very 
important  principle  was  involved  in  the  strong  stand 
made  by  the  miners  for  the  5s.  minimum  per  shift. 
They  desired  it  to  be  considered  as  the  lowest  limit 
of  a  reasonable  living  wage  for  an  underground 
worker  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and  that  this 
should  therefore  be  a  bedrock  minimum  for  adult 
workers.  English  legislation  always  proceeds  as 
far  aa  possible  by  compromise  ;  and  where  new 
principles  have  to  be  introduced  into  legislation 
they  are  adopted  tentatively,  and  are  not  followed 
to  their  logical  conclusion,  but  only  just  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  particular  grievance. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  distinct  principles 
underlying  the  Minimum  Wage  agitation  and 
National  Strike :  in  the  first  place  the  injustice 
to  a  proportion  of  individuals  in  their  being  forced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
employment,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
to  work  for  wholly  inadequate  remuneration.  Here 
was  a  particular  grievance  specially  related  to  the 
coal  mining  industry  ;  and  having  once  realised  the 
nature  of  the  grievance,  and  having  been  convinced 
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of  its  actuality,  British  parliamentarians,  as  typi- 
fied by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues, 
became  perfectly  ready  to  supply  a  legislative  redress 
for  this  particular  grievance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  claim  for  a  reasonable  living  wage  for  the  day- 
wage  men  stood  upon  quite  a  different  footing,  these 
men  being  paid  a  time  wage  similar  to  that  customary 
in  so  many  industries.  The  Government  hesitated 
to  give  legislative  sanction  to  the  principle  that 
what  is  a  reasonable  living  wage,  could  or  should, 
be  determined  apart  from  an  examination  of  the 
rates  of  wages  actually  paid  for  such  labour  in  every 
district.  They  felt  it  impossible  to  ask  Parliament 
to  commit  itself  to  the  task  of  itself  fixing  a  reasonable 
Uving  wage,  especiaUy  in  the  hurry  of  what  was 
avowedly  panic  legislation.  The  easiest  course 
appeared  to  be  to  leave  the  Minimum  Wage  rates 
for  all  classes  of  workers  to  be  settled  by  the  Joint 
District  Boards  ;  and  it  was  therefore  in  this  form 
that  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill  became  law. 

The  result  is  that  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  estab- 
lishes one  great  principle  in  British  legislation,  but 
does  not  establish  another  which  it  was  urgently 
desired  by  many  Trade  Unionists  that  it  should. 
It  does  establish  the  principle  that  the  State  may 
in  justice  to  individuals  in  certain  emplojonents 
find  it  necessary  to  fix  certain  minimum  rates  of 
wages,  below  which  it  shall  not  be  legal  for 
employers  to  pay  their  workmen.  The  criterion  of 
whether  such  legislative  interference  was  necessary 
appears  to  have  been  solely  the  degree  of  hardship 
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inflicted  upon  individuals  and  the  number  of  men 
affected  by  the  absence  of  such  legislative  protection. 
The  principle  which  the  Act  does  not  establish 
is  that  of  the  State  taking  responsibility  for  insuring 
to  every  class  of  worker  a  wage  rate  which  shall  be 
adequate  to  provide  them  with  a  recognised  minimum 
of  the  necessaries  of  a  healthy,  cleanly  and  respectable 
life.  The  independent  chairmen  have  pow^r  to 
take  this  principle  into  consideration  if  they  so 
wish  ;   but  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

Provisions   of  the   Act^ 

The  Act  which  Parliament  asked  the  miners 
to  accept  is  a  mere  skeleton,  practically  all  the 
detaUed  provisions  necessary  for  achieving  its 
objects  being  left  for  settlement  by  District  Boards. 
If  these  could  not  have  been  constituted,  or  had 
failed  to  perform  their  work,  whether  through  negli- 
gence or  deadlock,  the  Act  would  have  become 
a  dead  letter.  Furthermore,  there  was  the  possi- 
biUty,  which  has  to  a  slight  extent  been  realised, 
of  the  Boards  in  different  districts,  or  their  inde- 
pendent chairmen,  deciding  upon  rules  so  different 
in  different  districts  that  the  law  would  be  essentially 
different  in  one  part  of  the  country  from  another. 

Glancing  rapidly  through  the  clauses  of  the  Act 
we  notice  that  the  first  states  that  ''  It  shall  be  an 
implied  term  of  the  contract  for  employment  of  a 
workman  underground  in  a  coal  mine,  that  the 
employer  shall  pay  to  that  workman  wages  at  not 

^  See  Appendix  XX  for  extraots  from  the  Act 
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less  than  the  minimiun  rate  settled  under  this 
Act  and  applicable  to  that  workman,  unless  it  is 
certified  in  manner  provided  by  the  dislrict  roles 
that  the  workman  is  a  person  exohided  under  the 
district  rules  from  the  operation  of  this  provision, 
or  that  the  workman  has  forfeited  the  right  to  wage^ 
at  the  minimum  rate  by  reason  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  with  respect  to  t^e 
regularity  or  efl&ciency  of  the  woric  to  be  performed 
by  workmen  laid  down  by  those  rules  ;  and  any 
agreement  for  the  payment  of  wages  in  so  far  as 
it  is  in  contravention  of  this  provision  shall  be  void." 
This  defines  clearly  the  nature  of  the  Act.  Work*- 
men  are  only  entitled  to  the  minimum  if  they  comply 
with  conditions  as  to  regularity  or  eflSciency  of  the 
work,  and  certain  workmen  are  exempted  altogether. 
In  the  second  clause  it  is  provided  that  the  district 
rules  shall  lay  down  the  conditions  respecting  the 
exclusion  from  a  right  to  the  minimum  rate  of  aged, 
infirm,  or  disabled  workmen,  and  that  the  district 
rules  shall  lay  down  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
regularity  and  efficiency  of  the  work,  and  the  time 
for  which  a  workman  is  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of 
any  interruption  of  work.  It  also  provides  that 
in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  these  conditions, 
except  from  a  cause  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
the  workman  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  the  minimum 
wage.  The  rules  are  also  to  decide  who  is  to  settle 
whether  a  workman  is  one  to  whom  the  minimum 
rate  is  applicable  or  not,  or  whether  a  workman 
has  complied  with  the  conditions.    The  third  clause 
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makes  the  Act  retrospective  in  its  action  to  the  date 
of  passing,  granting  from  that  date  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  afterwards  to  be  settled. 

There  then  follows  an  important  safeguard  to 
the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  prejudice 
the  operation  of  any  agreement  entered  into,  or 
custom  existing,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the 
payment  of  wages  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  minimnm 
rate  settled  imder  the  Act.  Had  it  been  possible 
for  the  coalowners  to  claim  that  all  price  lists  or 
Conciliation  Board  agreements  were  rendered  void 
by  the  passing  of  the  Act,  as  happened  in  some  dis- 
tricts after  the  passing  of  the  Eight  Homrs  Act,  there 
would  have  been  complete  chaos  in  the  coal  trade. 
The  Minimum  Wage  Act  is  entirely  supplementary 
to  all  the  previously  existing  and  complicated 
machinery  for  adjusting  and  paying  wages,  and  the 
Act  was  required  solely  to  rectify  certain  anomalies 
in  that  system. 

It  is  also  provided  that  in  settling  any  minimum 
rate  of  wages  the  Joint  District  Board  shall  have 
regard  to  the  average  daily  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
the  workmen  of  the  class  for  which  the  minimum 
rate  is  to  be  settled.  The  words  ''  have  regard  to  " 
are  delightfully  vague,  and  rather  savour  of  the 
lawyer  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  anxious  trade 
unionist  who  wanted  to  bind  the  independent  chair- 
men of  the  District  Boards  to  fix  the  minimum 
nearly  as  high  as  the  average  for  each  class  of  work- 
men. I  am  not  saying  that  the  minimum  ought 
to  be  put  nearly  as  high  as  the  average ;   but  am 
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merely  pointing  out  that  this  proviEdon  only  means 
that  the  Board  is  to  have  before  it  for  guidance 
the  average  daily  wages  of  each  class  of  workmen. 
Then  follows  an  important  clause  allowing  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  recognise  as  the  Joint  Dis- 
trict Board  for  any  district,  any  body  of  persons 
fairly  representing  the  workmen  and  employers, 
and  the  chairman  of  which  is  an  independent  person 
appointed  by  agreement  between  two  sides,  or  in 
default  of  agreement  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
object  of  this  clause  is  to  enable  the  Joint  Conciliation 
Boards  already  existing  in  the  various  districts 
to  act  also  as  Joint  District  Boards  under  the  Act. 
It  is  secured  that  there  must  be  equality  of  voting 
power  between  the  workmen's  representatives  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  employers'  representatives  on 
the  other  side,  the  chairman  having  a  casting  vote. 
The  Joint  District  Board  is  required  to  settle 
the  general  minimum  rates  of  wages  and  the  general 
district  rules  for  its  district ;  but  it  is  given  power  to 
make  special  minimum  rates  either  higher  or  lower 
than  the  general  district  rate,  and  special  district 
rules  either  more  or  less  stringent  than  the  general 
rules,  for  any  group  or  class  of  mines  for  which  it  is 
shown  that  the  general  rates  or  rules  are,  for  any 
reason,  not  applicable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  this  power  of  fixing  special 
minimum  rates  has  been  taken  advantage  of  wherever 
there  is  a  group  of  mines  working  a  special  class  of 
coal,  or  lying  in  a  remote  part  of  the  district,  or  for 
any  other  reason  paying  a  different  average  rate 
of   wages.    The  Joint   District    Boards    are   also 
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given  power  to  subdivide  their  district  into  two  parts, 
or,  if  both  sides  agree,  *into  more  than  two  parts ; 
and  different  districts  msiy  be  united  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  rules,  a  pr(3vision  which  I  do  not  think 
has  been  made  use  of.  There  are  several  cases  in 
which  IKstrict  Boards  haVe  divided  their  districts 
into  two  or  more  parts. 

As  regards  alterations  of  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  from  time  to  time,  it  is  provided  that  they 
may  be  varied  (a)  at  any  time  by  agreement  of  both 
sides,  (b)  after  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  rates 
or  rules  were  last  settled  or  varied,  on  an  application 
made  (with  three  months'  notice  given  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year)  by  any  number  of  workmen 
or  employers,  which  appears  to  the  Joint  District 
Board  to  represent  any  considerable  body  of  opinion 
amongst  either  the  woirkmen  or  the  employers 
concerned.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  there  is  no 
provision  that  the  minimmm  rate  of  wages  shall 
rise  or  fall  together  with  the  percentage  above 
standard  fixed  by  the  Conciliation  Board ;  but 
apparently  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  an 
arrangement  being  made  so  long  as  both  sides  are 
agreeable  in  conformity  with  provision  (a). 

The  Act  prescribed  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
recognise  Joint  District  Boards  within  two  w*eeks 
after.it  was  passed  or  proceed  itself  to  appoint  a 
Board  or  person  to  act  for  any  district,  and  that 
if  the  Joint  District  Board  had  not,  within  three 
weeks,  or  within'  such  extension  of  time  as  the 
Cliairman  decided,  fixed  the  minimum  rates  and  rules, 
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the  diatriot  chairman  should  himBolf  proceed  to  settle 
the  general  district  minimum  rates,  and  the  general 
district  rules,  and  any  special  rates  or  rules  required. 
These  are  all  the  effective  prorisions  of  the  Act, 
all  the  rest  being  merely  formal.  It  will  be  realised 
at  once  that  a  very  great  deal  of  responsibility  and 
labour  was  thrust  upon  the  independent  chairmen 
of  the  District  Boards  ;  and  it  is  immensely  to  their 
credit  that,  with  a  certain  amount  of  assistance 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Act  was  within  a 
few  months  got  into  full  working  order,  in  spite 
of  a  tendency  to  obstructiveness  or  obstinacy  on 
both  sides  in  certain  districts. 


The  Joint  District  Boards 

In  a  schedule  of  the  Act  is  given  the  following  list 
of  twenty-two  districts  for  which  Boards  were  to  be 
constituted  : — 

Northumberland.  North  Staffordshire. 

Durham.  South  Stafford  (exclusive 

Cumbeiiand.  of  Cannock  Chase)  and 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.       East   Woroestershire. 

South  Yorkshire.  Cannock  Chase. 

West  Yorkshire.  Warwickshire. 

Cleveland.  .    Forest  of  Dean. 

Derbyshire  (exclusive  of  Bristol. 

South  Derbyshire).  Somerset. 

South  Derbyshire.  North  Wales. 

Nottinghamshire.  South    Wales    (including 

Leicestershire.  Monmouth). 

Shropshire.  The  Mainland  of  Scotland* 
2o 
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In  practically  all  of  these  there  existed  previously 
a  Conciliation  Board  or  Joint  Committee  for  the 
regulation  of  wages,  and  in  almost  every  case  this 
became  the  Joint  District  Board  under  the  Act,  with- 
out modification,  except  in  some  cases  by  reducing 
the  number  of  members.  In  two  or  three  districts, 
the  Joint  District  Board  succeeded  in  settling 
both  the  district  rules  and  general  minimum  rates 
of  wages  by  agreement  within  the  extended  time 
decided  on  by  the  chairman.  In  some  other  cases, 
for  example,  Cannock  Chase,  the  rules  were  agreed 
within  the  time  limit,  but  not  rates  of  wages.  In 
most  of  the  districts,  however,  the  time  limit  expired 
after  an  extension  of  three  to  seven  weeks,  making 
six  or  ten  weeks  in  all,  without  an  agreement  having 
been  reached  on  any  of  the  district  rules  or  rates  of 
wages  excepting  some  few  of  minor  importance,  so 
that  the  burden  of  arbitration  fell  upon  the  inde- 
pendent chairman,  and  he  had  to  decide  all  the 
important  rules  and  all  the  rates  of  wages.  The 
Board  of  Trade  kept  in  touch  with  the  different 
District  Boards  and  by  this  mecuis  secured  some 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  important  rules^  especi- 
ally as  regards  principles ;  but  there  is  a  decided 
divergence  of  practice  on  many  points  between 
different  Boards.  Some  of  the  rules  are  brief  and 
avoid  details,  and  others  are  much  more  lengthy 
and  endeavour  to  provide  for  all  possible  contin- 
gencies. In  every  case  there  are  many  matteis 
which  must  be  referred  from  time  to  time  to  the 
decision  of  umpires ;    as  for  example,  whether  a 
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workman  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  or  not, 
and  as  to  whether  he  has  disqualified  himself  or  not 
under  the  rules  for  claiming  a  minimum  wage  for 
any  particular  period.  Almost  every  Board  ap- 
pointed a  panel  of  umpires  to  whom  was  delegated 
the  decision  of  these  points  ;  and  these  umpires  are 
now  constantly  deciding  cases  under  the  Act.  The 
umpires  have  generally  been  selected  from  amongst 
barristers  and  solicitors,  or  well  known  public  men, 
usually  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  smooth  working 
of  the  Act  depends  very  much  upon  the  careful 
attention  and  impartiality  with  which  these  attend 
to  the  hearing  of  numerous  cases,  which  often 
bristle  with  technical  points. 

The  Oeneral  District  Rvles 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  rules  of  one 
or  two  districts  closely  in  order  to  understand 
precisely  what  the  legal  minimum  wage  amounts 
to  in  practice.  We  may  take  the  South  Yorkshire 
District  first,  and  compare  some  others  with  it. 
Sir  Edward  (Mxke  was  the  independent  chairman, 
and  he  substituted  two  months  for  the  limit  of  three 
weeks  granted  by  the  Act  for  the  Board's  decisions  ; 
but  the  Board  failed  to  agree  on  the  principal  rules 
and  rates,  and  they  were  left  for  his  decision. 

The  rules  deal  first  with  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Workmen  over  66  are  not  entitled  to  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  same  limitation  applies  to' 
others  over  60  years  of  age  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
sub-committee  are  by  reason  of  age  unable  to  do  a 
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f airday '9  work,  ai:ul  toyounger  workmen  who  from  in- 
firmity, illness,  accident  or  disease  are  unable  to  per- 
form their  tasks  satisf actorily.  A  man  returning  after 
illness  is  to  be  regarded  as  infirm  for  the  first  week. 

The  next  section  cannot  be  expressed  better  than 
in  the  original :  ''  Any  man  who  through  his  own 
default  fails  to  do  a  fair  day's  work,  or  to  work  his 
place  tp  the  best  advantage,  or  w^o  refuses  or  neglects 
to  carry  out  any  reasonable  order  given  him  by  the 
deputy  or  other  superior  offioiai  to  ensi;ire  him 
workj^  his  place  to  the  best  advantage,  or  who 
without  good  cause  delays  in  going  to  his  work, 
or  who  ceases  work  before  the  customajy  time  at  the 
pit,  imless  there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do,  shall 
forfeit  his  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rate 
of  wages." 

The  next  rule  says  that  a  workman  who  in  any 
week  fails  to  attend  and  work  80  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  number  of  shifts  he  might  have  attended, 
shall  foirfeit  the  right  to  receive  payment  at  the 
minimum  rate.  Saturday  afternoons,  from  the 
termination  of  the  ordinary  morning  shift,  and 
Simdays  are  excepted*  This  means  that  if  the 
pit  works  six  days  in  the  week,  the  miner  must 
attend  five  days,  and  if.  it  works  five  days,  he  must 
attend  four  days  ;  but  if  the  pit  works  only  four 
days,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  workm,en  must 
atteiid  each  day^  or  lose  the  bep^fit  pf  the  minimum 
rate.  It  is  "virell  known  that  .mi^^rs  are  inegular 
at  their  work,  particularly  so  in  Durham  and  North- 
umberland, where  few  work  more  than  five  days. 
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and  four  days  has  long  been  customary  with  many 
of  the  men,  particularly  when  wages  are  high.  In 
aH  of  the  coalfields  the  owners  have  a  perpetual 
grievance  against  the  men  for  lost  time,  which 
renders  so  much  of  the  capita  expended  in  opening 
the  mine  unremunerative  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
owners,  having  been  forced  to  grant  the  minimum 
wage,  sought  this  reasonable  concession  in  return.  It 
is  fair  to  add,  though,  that  men  who  have  to  walk 
two  or  three  miles  to  the  pit-head  often  unwillingly 
miss  a  day's  work  in  very  wet  weather  because 
they  would  arrive  soaked  through  at  the  pit-head, 
and  would  have  to  remain  in  their  wet  clothes 
all  day,  as  the  colliery  provides  no  place  where 
they  can  change  and  leave  clothes  or  even  leave  a 
coat. 

The  fourth  rule  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
minimum  to  cases  where  the  hewer  employs  one  or 
more  helpers,  an  for  example,  trammers  and  fillers. 
They  are  usually  paid  a  fixed  daily  wage  by  the 
hewer  in  charge  of  the  stall,  or  by  the  colliery  com- 
pany on  his  behalf,  he  being  paid  the  balance.  In 
other  cases  men  working  under  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  stall  agree  to  take  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  group.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
hewer  claiming  the  minimum  rate  through  paying 
t)oo  much  to  his  assistants,  it  is  provided  that  "  in 
ascertaining  the  earnings  of  coal  getters,  or  their 
workmen  paid  by  the  piece,  th<(re  shall  not  be 
deducted  for  their  trammers,  fillers,  or  others  working 
under  them,  a  wage  more  than  Is.  in  excess  of  the 
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minimtim  rate  fixed  for  those  ciasBes  of  workmen 
respectively.'* 

The  fifth  rule  provides  that  in  any  shift  or  shifts 
in  which  a  stoppage  occurs  by  reason  of  strikes  of 
any  men  or  boys  employed  at  the  colliery,  a  work- 
man shall  forfeit  his  right  to  receive  payment  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  wa^es.  This  does  not  apply, 
however,  when  he  is  ordered  to  perform,  and  does 
perform,  some  other  work  in  lieu  thereof.  Cases 
have  come  before  the  umpires  in  different  districts 
as  to  whether,  when  a  man  ifi  thus  ordered  to 
perform  other  work  and  does  so,  the  minimum 
rate  applicable  is  that  of  his  own  work  or  of  that 
which  he  is  put  to  do,  the  coUiery  usually  claiming 
the  latter  when  it  is  lower.  In  some  cases,  and  I 
believe  in  several  districts,  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  man  is  entitled  to  whichever  is  the  higher 
minimum  rate,  for  his  own  work,  or  for  that  which  he 
is  put  to  do— which  is  obviously  fair. 

The  sixth  rule  deals  at  length  with  the  question  of 
stoppage  of  the  pit  due  to  accident  or  various  causes, 
such  as  shortage  of  wagons,  which  may  prevent  the 
company  from  continuing  work  except  at  abnormal 
costi  The  rules  provide  that  the  collier  must  take 
the  risk  of  such  stoppages  occurring.  If,  when  he 
presents  himself  at  the  pit  bottom,  or  at  the  lamp 
station, near  to  it  where  his  lamp  is  examined,  he  is 
informed  that  something  has  happened  in  or  about 
the  mine  to  prevent  his  working,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  daim  any  wage  at  the  minimum  rate  in  respect  of 
that  day.    In  fact,  he  gets  no  compensation  for 
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having  got  up  very  early  and  travelled  perhaps 
sev^al  mileB  and  descended  the  pit.  In  the  building 
trades  a  man  under  such  oiroumstanoes  would  always 
be  entitled  to  payment  for  his  '^  walking  time," 
or  else  to  two  hours'  wages.  The  workman  is  also 
(mly  allowed  ihe  proportion  of  the  day  for  which 
the  pit  is  actually  working,  or  for  which  his  district 
or  his  own  place  can  remain  open  for  working,  if 
anything  whatever  prevents  the  pit,  district,  or  stall 
continuing  to  be  worked.  He  may  thus  only  get 
one-quarter,  one-half,  or  three-quarters  of  ihe 
minifniim  wage  for  the  shift  according  to  the  time 
when  it  became  necessary  to  '*  knock  off."  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  when  a  workman  is  thus 
prevented  from  working  he  shall  be  allowed  to  come 
out  of  the  mine  without  any  unreasonable  delay. 

The  last  rule  pr6vides  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  roles  shall  be  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the 
District  Board,  whose  decision  shall  be  final ;  and 
it  also  lays  down  the  mode  of  settling  disputes  as  to 
the  application  of  the  miiiiTniiTn  rates  in  particular 
cases.  After  discussion  between  the  workman  or 
workmen  ccncemed  and  the  officials  of  the  mine, 
and  after  they  have  failed  to  agree,  the  matter  in 
dispute  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  manager  of  the 
mine  and  some  person  working  in  or  about  the  mine 
nominated  by  the  workmen  ;  and  if  they  fail  to 
agree  the  dispute  is  then  to  be  referred  to  a  joint 
committee.  Every  such  local  committee  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  two  secretaries  of  the  Joint  District 
Board,  or  by  the  District  Board  itself,  sitting  with- 
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out,  or  if  neceesaiy  with»  the  independent  chair- 
man. In  the  event  of  such  local  committee  failing 
to  agree,  it  is  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  neutral  chair- 
man, whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Pending  any 
decision,  which  is  to  be  given  as  promptly  as  possible, 
''  the  workman  shall  continue  at  work,  his  right  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  wage  as  from 
the  date  of  the  complaint  being  reserved  until  the 
decision  shall  be  given." 

In  these  rules,  that  is,  for  South  Yorkshire,  euid  in 
some  others,  the  miners'  agent  is  ignored,  for  the 
dispute  is  referred  to  the  manager  and  ''  some  person 
working  in  or  about  the  mine,"  who  would  usually 
be  an  official  of  the  colliery  lodge,  or  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  could  not  be  the  agent.  In  most 
of  the  districts  it  is  the  miners'  agent  who  has  to 
confer  with  the  manager ;  and  the^  is  in  South 
Wales  a  preliminary  stage  before  the  dispute  reaches 
these  busy  mem.  Possibly  the  intention  in  some 
of  the  districts  was  to  keep  the  miners'  agent  and 
the  manager  out  of  the  dispute  until  it  comes  before 
an  umpire,  when  the  manager  and  miners'  agent 
would  each  state  his  case  before  him,  like  counsel. 

An  abnormally  long  time  was  taken  in  settling 
the  district  rules  for  South  Wales ;  and  though 
they  need  not  be  any  the  better  for  that,  they  are 
certainly  more  detailed  than  the  rules  for  most  of 
the  districts.  They  regulate  the  work  of  200,000 
men,  a  lai^r  number  than  are  included  in  any 
other  district  under  the  Act ;  and  for  this  reason 
have  an  importance  which  has  led  me  to  reproduce 
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them  in  full  in  Appendix  X.  On  looking  through 
them  it  will  be  observed  that  an  aged  workman  is 
defined  as  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Rule  6  requires  that  a  workman  shall  work  five- 
sixths  of  the  possible  shifts,  which  is  more  stringent 
than  in  South  Yorkshire  and  most  of  the  other 
districts,  which  reqidre  only  four-fifths.  It  is  now 
modified  by  the  succeeding  sentence,  which  permits 
a  man  to  miss  one  day,  even  if  the  coUiery  works 
only  five  days,  provided  he  has  not  missed  a  day 
during  the  previous  week.  This  modification  was 
added  in  1913,  and  during  the  first  twelve  months  in 
working  the  Act  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hardship 
in  the  rule,  which  often  meant  the  loss  of  a  man's 
right  to  his  minimum  through  a  single  day's  absence. 
There  is  a  greater  difference  than  appears  at  first 
sight  between  requiring  a  man  to  work  five-sixths 
and  four-fifths  of  the  possible  time  because  a  man 
cannot  spKt  a  shift.  The  length  of  a  "  pay,"  which 
used  to  be  fourteen  days,  became,  since  the  Coal 
Mines  Act  (1911)  came  into  force,  generally  seven 
days,  that  is  six  weekdays.  As  the  rule  was,  if  the 
mine  stopped  for  one  day  in  the  week  through 
shortage  of  wagons,  or  of  orders,  the  collier  in  South 
Wales  had  to  attend  every  day  the  mine  was  work- 
ing ;  for  if  he  missed  one  out  of  five,  he  failed  to 
work  five-sixths  of  the  possible  time.  Thus,  if  he 
overslept  himself  one  momhig,  or  thought  it  too  wet 
to  go  to  work  one  day,  he  risked  losing  the  benefit  of 
the  minimum  wage  should  the  colliery  subsequently 
be  stopped  a   day   that  week — only   twenty-four 
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hours'  notice  of  the  stop  being  usually  given. 
Considerable  friction  was  caused  by  this  rule  when  it 
first  came  into  force,  because  some  considerable 
classes  of  night  workers  in  South  Wales  normally 
work  only  five  shifts  a  week  ;  and  for  some  months, 
until  they  were  expected  and  permitted  to  work  only 
25  nights  in  every  six  weeks,  they  lost  the  minimum 
wage  if  absent  a  single  shift. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  in  Rule  5  that  the  collier 
or  other  piece-worker  is  not  entitled  to  the  minimum 
wage  unless  he  claims  it  from  the  overman  in  charge 
of  his  district,  whom  he  must  find  and  convince 
that  his  working  place  or  other  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  prevent  his  earning  the  minimum  wage 
on  the  price  list.  If  the  official  does  not  agree,  a 
technical  dispute  arises,  and  this  is  to  be  settled 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
the  rule  for  South  Yorkshire.  The  rule  (No.  8) 
provides  that  the  workman  must  first  try  to  settle 
direct  with  the  official  in  charge  of  the  mine, 
meaning  generally  the  under-manager.  Failing 
agreement,  the  dispute  is  to  come  before  two  officials 
of  the  colliery  representing  the  employers,  and  two 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  local  lodge  of  the 
Miners'  Federation,  or  not  more  than  two  representa- 
tives appointed  by  them.  This  is  an  easily  con- 
stituted local  court  of  persons  likely  to  have  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  local  circumstances.  Its  success 
depends  very  much,  however,  on  the  degree  to  which 
its  members  can  detach  themselves  from  m^:^ 
partisanship  ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  every  member 
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to  be  fair  and  judicial^  for,  if  one  member  exhibits 
partisanship  all  the  rest  feel  immediately  forced  into 
the  same  attitude,  and  deadlock  ensues. 

If  these  four  persons  fail  to  settle  the  dispute,  it 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  manager  of  the  mine  and  the 
miners'  agent  for  the  district.  If  .they  fail  to  settle 
the  dispute,  as  happens  not  infrequraitly,  it  is  to  be 
referred  to  an  umpire  to  be  selected  by  them,  or  if 
they  disagree,  by  lot,  from  a  panel  of  persons  chosen 
to  act  as  umpires  by  the  two  chairmen  of  the  em- 
ployers' and  workmen's  representatives  on  the  Joint 
District  Board.  The  employers  and  the  workmen 
may  call  or  submit  such  evidence  as  they  think 
proper,  and  the  umpire,  or  the  referees  in  the  earlier 
stages,  may  make  such  inspection  of  the  workings 
as  they  think  necessary.  In  practice  the  umpire  is 
sometimes  confronted  with  rival  plans  or  diagrams 
showing  an  abnormality  in  a  seam.  Cross-question- 
ing the  witnesses  will  usually  determine  how  far 
each  diagram  is  correct ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
umpire  may  feel  obliged  to  go  and  see  for  himself. 
The  rule  f  luther  wisely  provides  a  time  limit  within 
which  decisions  must  be  made ;  and  expressly 
permits  the  attendance  of  the  colliery  representative 
and  miners'  agent  before  the  umpire. 

A  great  bone  of  contention  in  South  Wales  has 
been  the  period  of  averaging  the  earnings  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  earnings  under  the  price 
list  fall  short  of  the  minimum  wage.  Rule  7  provides 
that  ''  the  earnings  of  two  consecutive  weeks  shall 
be  divided  by  the  number  of  shifts  and  parts  of 
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shifts  he  has  worked  during  such  two  weeks."  The 
result  is  that  if  a  man  has  had  his  wages  made  up 
to  the  minimum  as  the  result  ci  an  average  of  the 
past  fortnight,  and  if  his  working  plaee  improYes, 
or  he  is  moved  to  a  new  place,  or  even  if  he  works 
harder,  and  so  earns  more  than  the  minimum  in 
the  ensuing  week,  that  excess  goes  first  of  all  to 
pay  off  the  deficit  of  the  previous  week  before  he 
can  touch  any  of  it.  An  amount  so  ''  debited  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  paym^it  on  account  of  wages 
to  become  subsequently  due  to  him,"  says  the 
rule. 

There  is  marked  disparity  between  the  periods 
adopted  for  averagii^  in  the  various  districts 
throughout  the  country.  In  a  few  {e.g.  West 
Yorkshire,  Cumberland)  the  period  is  one  week. 
In  the  majority  it  is  two  weeks,  and  in  some  of  the 
less  important  districts  it  is  longer — e.g,  Cannock 
Chase,    three;    South    Staffordshire,    four    weeks. 

The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  claims 
that  in  making  any  rule  requiring  a  longer  period 
than  one  pay,  i.e.  one  week,  for  averaging,  every 
District  Board  or  independent  chairman  who  did 
so  acted  tdtra  vires,  and  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act,  which  nowh^^  says  that 
the  period  of  averaging  shall  be  the  subject  of  a 
rule.  The  Act  says  nothing  about  average  earnings 
and  only  gives  power  to  make  rules  regarding  the 
conditions  of  efficiency  of  work,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  over-rule  the  Coal  Mines  Act  (1911) 
requiring  weekly  pays,  which  presumably  are  to  be 
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self-contained.  A  te&t  jcase  ^  was  fought  in  the  courts 
by  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation^  and  given 
against  the  colliery  owners  by  Mr.  Justice  Piokford. 
On  appeal.  Lords  Justices  Vaughan  Williams^  Kent, 
Buckley,  and  Kennedy  were  unanimous  in  holding 
that  there  was  "no  power  and  no  authority  in  the 
Joint  District  Board  to  make  any  such  rule  as  that." 
At  the  same  time  the  Court  declared  that  it  could 
not  endorse  Mr.  Justice  Pickford's  deqlaration  that 
the  Joint  District  Board  could  settle  the  period  of 
averaging  at  one  week.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
declared  that  it  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  how  the 
rate  is  to  be  ascertained.  In  default  of  any  agree- 
ment, between  the  two  sides  of  the  Joint  District 
Board  as  to  what  should  be  done,  the  rule  requiring 
the  two  weeks  average  has  remaaned  in  force  for  a 
further  six  months.  As  I  write,  the  matter  is  still 
unsettled,  although  it  is  two  years  since  the  offenduig 
rule  was  made. 

The  opposition  of  the  coalowners  arises  from  a 
fear. that  some  workmen  may  take  advantage  of  a 
short-period  average  to  get  paid  for  work  twice  over. 
This  a  man  could  do  by  spending  most  of  his  time 
one  week  in  repairing  his  place,  and  making  extensive 
preparations  for  the  getting  of  coal,  but  sending 
very  little,  out.  He  would  thus  perhaps  get  twenty 
shillings  or  so  added  to  hi^  price  list  earnings  through 
the  operation  of  the  minimum,  and  the  following 
week  he  would  work  and  send  out  as  much  coal  as 
would  normally   take   a  week  and  a  half.     This 

^  Davies  and  others  v.  Glamorgan  Coal  Co, 
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practice  cannot  be  carried  on  from  fortnight  to 
fortnight,  but  can  be  from  week  to  week.  The 
owners,  therefore,  insist  that  the  workmen's 
representatives  on  the  District  Board  shall  devise 
some  satisfactoiy  rule  which  may  prevent  such 
malpractices,  without  too  great  cost  in  supervision. 

Oeneral  District  Boies 

The  Joint  District  Boards  were  less  able  to  agree 
as  to  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  than  as  to  the 
district  rules,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
districts  practically  the  whole  of  every  schedule 
of  rates  was  settled  by  the  independent  chairman.  ^ 
The  organisation  of  the  coal-mining  operations 
differs  much  in  the  mines  of  different  districts, 
and  consequently  the  classes  of  workmen  employed 
are  different  both  in  number  and  duties.  In  every 
district  the  most  important  and  difficult  rates  to 
settle  were  those  of  the  hewers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  lower-paid  day -wage  men  on  the 
other  hand.  Those  are  the  two  most  numerous 
classes  of  employees  in  a  mine ;  and  also  the 
minimum  would  be  generally  speaking  more  costly 
per  man  in  their  case  than  for  other  grades,  because 
in  many  mines  a  fair  proportion  of  the  hewers  when 
working  in  abnormal  places  had  undoubtedly  had 
to  put  up  with  wages  less  than  a  fair  minimum  ;  and 
many  of  the  lower-paid  day-wage  men  in  most  districts 
were  evidently  entitled  to  a  substantial  increase. 

'  Exceptions   were   South   Derbjrshire,    Warwickshire,   and  tho 
district  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
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North  Staffobdshibb 
Schedule  of  Minimum  Bates  Fixed 


Present 
Average    i 

s7r 

Bast 

KOA  West 

District. 

s.     d. 

1 

Ohesdle 

District. 

s.     d. 

[ronstone 

Mines 

Spedftl 

BmU». 

«.     d. 

1.  CSontract  OolUers 

7 

0 

2.  Other  Colliers     . 

6    7-08 

6 

6 

6     0 

6     3 

o    T     ^                             (6    0-29E 
3.  I/>ader8     .        .          Iw5    7    W 

6 
6 

SI 

6     6 

6    9 

4.  CratterB    . 

6    6-73 

6 

6 

— 

6.  Assistant  Cruttera 

5    8-61 

5 

9 

— 

6.  Datallers  . 

5    8-83 

5 

6 

5    3 

7.  Assistant  Datallers 

4    6-45 

5 

0 

4    6 

8.  Packers  working  under 

supervision    . 

4    811 

5 

0 

— 

9.  Coal  Cutter  Attendants 

5  10O3 

6 

9 

5    6 

10.  Amifltant  Coal  Cutter 

Attendants    . 

4    9*6 

5 

0 

4    6 

11.  Onsetters  . 

6    808 

5 

6 

4    6 

12.  Motor  and  Enginemen 

4    4-76 

6 

0 

4    6 

13.  Roadmen  . 

5    5*49 

5 

0 

5    0 

14.  Boys 

1/lOJ  to 

2/. 

to 

2/- to 

* 

4/- 

4/6 

4/6 

at20 

at  21 

at  21 

The  rates  for  colliers  are  in  all  cases  net  rates,  that  is,  free  from 
any  deduction  for  explosives  or  tools. 


There  were  also  a  number  of  other  important 
rates  to  settle.  In  districts  where  the  hewer  does 
not  do  his  own  filling  of  coal  into  the  tram,  the 
''  fillers  "  are  a  numerons  class  ;  and  there  were  also 
the  timbermen,  the  roof-rippers,  the  packers  or 
wallers,  the  rarious  classes  of  enginemen,  and  the 
attendants  on  coal-cutting  machines.     One  anomaly 
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is  that  in  some  of  the  districts  shotfirers  and  horse- 
keepers  have  not  b^n  considered  to  come  within 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act  because  they  have  statu- 
tory duties,  and  in  other  districts  they  have  been 
granted  a  minimum  wage. 

The  award  made  by  Judge  J.  K.  Bradbury  for 
North  Stafifordshire  is  of  interest  because  he  states 
that  he  adopted  the  rule  of  fixing  the  minimum 
for  a  class  at  about  the  average  daily  earnings,  and 
gives  the  figures  of  these  averages  on  which  he  based 
each  rate.  The  table  (page  591),  which  I  quote  in 
full,  also  shows  which  classes  of  workers  had  their 
wages  substantially  raised. 

I  explained  fully  in  the  former  chapter  on  Con- 
ciliation Boards,  how  wages  are  varied  from  time 
to  time  in  every  district  by  the  Board  altering  the 
percentage  to  be  added  to  the  standard  wages. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
Act  defining  whether  or  not  the  minimum  should 
rise  and  fall  automatically  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  district  percentage  above  standard.  It  seems 
to  have  been  generally  tljiought  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  that  the  minimum  wage  was 
intended  to  be  a  fixed  figiu^  for  each  class  of  worker 
in  each  district,  which  wquld  not  vary  wiiJi  the 
state  of  trade.  The  awards  in  several  districts, 
particularly  the  ^axlier  ones,  were  given  on  that 
baj^is,  it  being  assumed  appiurently  that  the  Joint 
District  Board  would  meet  from  tiiiie  to  time  to 
alter  the  minimum  wage,  if  it  was  considered  b; 
either  side  that  an  alteration  of  the  percentage 
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addition  having  been  made  by  the  Conciliation 
Board  warranted  reconsideration  of  the  minimiiTn 
wage. 

It  is  natural  that  workmen  do  not  care  to  have  a 
minimum  which  remains  stationary  when  the 
percentage  addition  to  wages  is  raised.  In  districts 
with  a  fixed  minimnm  the  workmen  have  generally 
in  such  circumstances  api^ed  for  an  increase, 
and  have  obtained  it,  wages  generally  having 
risen  during  the  past  two  years  (1912-14).  It  is, 
however,  a  very  cumbrous  arrangement  for  the 
Joint  District  Board  to  have  to  meet  and  do  all 
over  again  each  time  the  work  done  by  the  Con- 
ciliation Board  for  the  district.  Much  the  better 
arrangement  is  that  adopted  by  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  and  also  by  the  Bristol,  Somerset, 
and  Warwickshire  districts,  by  which  the  minimum 
wage  fixed  is  a  standard  rate  which  varies  auto* 
matically  with  the  percentage  addition  fixed  by  the 
Conciliation  Board. 

It  was  the  failure  to  have  such  a  convenient 
arrangement  which  led  to  the  disastrous  strike 
throughout  the  South  Yorkshire  district  in  the 
spring  of  1914.  There  had  been  a  fixed  minimum 
established  for  each  of  the  several  grades  of  workers  ; 
but  this  had  been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by 
the  Conciliation  Board  of  the  Federated  Districts. 
The  Conciliation  Board  therefore  resolved  that  men 
earning  less  than  the  minimum  wage  (which  for 
hewers  was  6e.  9d.)  should  have  the  increased 
pcDoentage  added  to  the  mtnimum.  In  the  course 
2p 
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of  a  few  months  the  Couciliation  Board  added  three 
6  per  cents. ;  so  that  16  per  cent,  above  the  standard 
of  1888  was  to  be  added  to  the  minimum  wage. 
The  standard  day-wage  was  48.  6d.  per  day  for 
some  collieries  and  6s.  for  others,  making  the  16  per 
cent,  additions  as  generally  understood  approxi- 
mately 8d.  and  9d.  respeetiyriy.  The  absurd 
result  was  that  men  earning  just  under  6s.  9d.,  say 
6s.  8d.,  had  their  wages  made  up  first  to  6s.  9d.  and 
then  by  the  percentage  to  7s.  6d.  or  7s.  6d. ;  but 
men  earning  just  over,  as  for  instance,  66.  lOd., 
received  no  addition  at  all. 

Annoying  as  this  was,  there  would  have  been  no 
strike  had  not  other  troubles  developed.     It  so 
happened  that  one  of  the  lai^est  colliery  companies 
had  not  read  the  vaguely  worded  resolution  of  the 
Conciliation  Board  as  meaning  that  the   16  per 
cent,  additions  were  to  be  calculated  on  the  standard 
day  wage,  and  adopted   the   plan  of   calculating 
them  on  the  man's  actual  eamings    at   standard 
rate,   which   would  mean   adding  anything    from 
Id.  to  7d.,  instead  of  8d.  or  9d.     Some  other  collieries 
had   misunderstood    the    resolution   in    the   other 
direction,   and  assumed  the  minimum  rate  itself 
was  to  be  taken  as  raised  from  68.  9d.  by  16  per 
cent,  to  78.  lOd.,  and  actually  paid  on  that  basis,  so 
that  in  those  collieries  men  earning  just  over  68.  9d. 
did  get  the  addition,  and  everyone  got  more  than 
in   the   oth^   collieries.    By   degicees   the   owners 
paying  most  found  out  what  interfNretation  others 
put   on  the  Conoilialiion   Board   resolutions,  aad 
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naturally  tried  to  adopt  the  interpretation  most 
favourable  to  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  workmen's  side  of  the  Joint 
District  Board  had  applied  for  an  increase  of  the 
minimum  wage,  and  the  independent  chairman, 
Sir  Edward  Clarke^  gave  as  his  award  an  increase 
frcHn  66.  9d.  to  7s«  3d.  Correspondenoe  ensued  as  to 
whether  Sir  Edward  intended  to  include  the  15 
per  cent,  granted  by  the  Conciliation  Board  in  his 
7s.  3d.,  making  only  a  10  per  cent,  increase  on  the 
Conciliation  Board  basis,  or  was  it  to  be  added  to 
the  7s.  3d.  ?  He  very  naturally  and  properly 
replied  that  the  7s.  3d.  corresponded  with  the  6s. 
9d.,  and  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  Conciliation  Board  agreement  providing  for 
payment  in  addition  to  the  minimum  wage. 

A  strong  section  of  the  workmen  now  claimed 
that  they  were  entitled  to  have  the  15  per  cent. 
added  to  the  7s.  3d. ;  and  in  this  they  were  supported 
by  a  further  passage  in  the  iodependent  chairman's 
explanations  to  the  effect  that,  so  long  as  the  Con- 
ciliation Board's  resolutions  remained  in  force,  it 
*'  appeared  "  to  him  that  the  7s.  3d.  would  be  supple- 
mented by  the  percentage. 

The  unfortunate  owners,  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  coal,  refused  to  be 
squeezed  any  more  ;  and  they  mostly  began  to 
insist  that  they  were  only  legally  bound  to  pay 
Sir  Edward  Clarke's  award  of  7s.  3d.,  and  proceeded 
to  do  so.  It  was  then  that  the  strike,  which  had 
already  begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotherham, 
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began  to  spread.  By  this  time  the  men  were  so 
much  annoyed  at  not  getting  the  8b.  (Vs.  3d.  plus 
15  per  cent,  of  58.)  which  had  been  practically 
held  out  to  them,  and  I  think,  actually  paid  in 
some  cases,  that  they  went  out  on  strike  against 
the  strong  appeal  of  their  leaders,  who  urged  them 
to  wait  until  the  Conciliation  Board  could  deal 
with  the  matter. 

To  out  a  long  story  short,  there  was  a  strike  of 
150,000  men  for  about  five  weeks,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  Federated  Districts  of  North  Wales,  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  Midlands  supported  the  Yorkshire 
miners.  Meetings  were  held  both  of  the  Concili- 
ation -Boatd  and  of  the  Joint  District  Board  for 
South  Yorkshire ;  and  finally  the  owners  agreed 
to  a  large  extent  to  the  men's  claims.  The  chief 
source  of  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  settlement 
was  the  position  of  the  owners  of  the  older  and 
smaller  collieries  prevailing  in  the  eastern  district, 
who  declared  that  it  was  an  absolute  financial 
impossibility  for  theiii  to  pay  the  16  per  cent,  on 
top  of  Sir  Edward's  7s.  3d. 

-  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  workmen  should 
be  balloted  as  to  acceptance  of  a  scheme  by  which 
certain  of  the  older  and  smaller  collieries  which 
proved  they  were  unable  to  pay  on  the  higher  basiB 
should  be  constituted  a  special  group  or  dass  of 
mines  under  the  Minimum  Wage  Act,  for  which 
the  Joint  District  Board  should  award  the  lower 
minimum  of  6s.  9d.  A  majority  voted  in  favour 
of  accepting  this  proposal,  and  the  men  returned  to 
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work  with  two  minimnm  wages,  namely  Ts.  3d. 
plus  percentage  (making  7s.  lid.  or  8s.)  for  the 
majority  of  mines,  and  Cs.  9d.  plus  percentage 
(making  7s.  5d.  or  7b.  6d.)  for  a  special  class  of 
mines  which  could  prove  to  the  Joint  District 
Board  that  they  would  be  unprofitable  at  the  higher 
rate.  There  ensued  a  most  unusual  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  many  colliery  managements  to  disclose 
the  entire  details  of  their  wcnrking  costs  to  the 
workmen's  representatives. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  outcome  of  the  strike  was  a 
distinct  victory  for  the  men,  a  minimum  wage  of 
8s.  being  the  highest  figure  paid  at  any  time  in  the 
whole  country.  In  the  differentiation  of  collieries 
there  is  a  new  and  very  interesting  example  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  **  ability  to  pay " 
in  determining  wages.  The  tendency  of  com- 
petition,  and  the  policy  of  trade  imionism,  has 
generally  been  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  oi  wages 
for  the  same  task  throughout  each  district.  But 
trade  union  conbination,  or  a  minimum  wage  board, 
in  forcing  up  wages  must  sooner  or  later  get  to  a 
point  where  a  further  increase  of  the  rate  of  wages, 
if  applied  to  all  firms,  will  close  so  many,  that  the 
loss  in  unemployment  becomes  so  serious  as  to  over-^ 
balance  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  wages. 
Under  such  circumstances  with  a  uniform  wage, 
the  firms  owning  the  most  cheaply  worked  and  best 
situated  mines  or  plant  make  a  large  profit  out  of 
their  advantage  over  the  badly  equipped  or  situated 
firms  who  cannot  pay  more.    By  differentiating 
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the  wage-rate  for  the  same  task,  according  to  the 
employer's  ability  to  pay,  a  part  of  that  profit  is 
transferred  to  the  workman.  Thecnretically,  the 
mines  paying  the  lower  rate  would  be  left  with  the 
less  efficient  workmen ;  but,  practically,  as  ihey  are 
older  mines  in  weU  settled  and  thickly  populated 
districts,  this  tendency,  tiiough  acting,  will  be 
modified  accordingly,  and  only  operate  slowly  over 
a  period  of  many  years* 

I  have  gone  in  detail  into  the  causes  of  the 
Yorkshire  strike,  because  it  is  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  serious  muddles  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  an 
industrial  dispute.  There  appears  to  be  no  blame 
resting  on  anyone  in  particular.  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
in  awarding  a  fixed  minimum  wage  of  6s.  9d.,  did 
the  same  as  most  other  independent  chairmen  of 
the  District  Boards.  The  Conciliation  Board 
acted  with  the  best  intentions  in  adding  the  percent- 
ages. It  would  appear  now,  however,  that  it  might 
have  been  wiser  of  the  Conciliation  Board  if  it  had 
not  acted  directly  in  regard  to  the  minimum  wage, 
but  had  merely  issued  an  invitation  and  request 
to  the  several  joint  district  boards  in  its  area  for 
them  to  meet,  and  by  agreement  of  the  two  sides 
to  add  the  percentages  recommended  by  the  Con- 
ciliation Board.  The  lesson  of  this  strike,  however, 
which  I  wish  to  enforce,  is  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  all  the  joint  district  boards  to  fix  the 
minimum  wage  as  a  standard  wage  and  make  it 
subject  to  the  Conciliation  Board  percentage, 
as  was  done  in  South  Wales.     It  would  then  form 
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part  of  the  general  macfamery  for  adjusting  the  rise 
and  fall  of  wages  ymth  the  state  of  the  coal  trade ; 
many  occasions  of  friction  through  the  alteration 
of  the  minimum  wage  not  immediately  f dlowing  the 
percentage  would  be  avoided ;  and  the  work  of 
Joint  District  Bouds  would  be  lightened,  or  reserved 
for  their  most  useful  function  of  constantly  over- 
hauling and  improving  the  District  Rules,  and 
making  relative  re-adjustments  of  standard  minimum 
rates. 

Success  of  the  Minimwm  Wage  Act 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act  was  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  hastily  prepared  experimental  legislation, 
rushed  through  Parliament  in  the  shadow  of  an 
unprecedented  national  calamity.  At  the  time  both 
the  coalowners  and  the  general  body  of  miners 
were  intensely  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  only  some 
of  the  miners'  leaders  agreed  with  the  Government 
and  the  general  press  that  it  ought  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  abnormal  {dace  question. 
The  Act  has  now  been  in  force  for  two  years ;  and 
it  is  possible  to  say  of  it  that  in  general  it  has  proved 
a  great  benefit  to  the  miners  without  putting  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  mining  industry.  The  two 
outstanding  benefits  are  :  (1)  that  it  has  distinctly 
increased  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  underground 
day-wage  men ;  and  (2)  that  it  has  secured  to  hewers 
a  minimum  day^wage  when  prevented  by  causes 
over  which  they  have  no  control  from  earning  the 
minimum  by  piece-work. 
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The  claim  of  the  M.F;G.B»  for  a  58.  per  day 
miniTniim  for  the  latter  clasd  ihaa  not,  it  is  true, 
been  realised  in  most  of  the  distriots,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  deolaraticm  in  Parliament  that  he 
considered  it  a  reasonable  demand,  which  state- 
ment many  of  the  miners  regarded  as  almost  amount- 
ing to  an  instruction  to  chairmen  of  Joint  District 
Boards  to  grant  it.    Some  of  the  district  chairmen 
{e.g.  LMScashire  &  Cheshire)    have  acted    oa   the 
suggestion ;    but  the   great  majority,   and   parti- 
cularly in  the  larger  districts,  have  fixed  the  minimum 
for  adults   at  4s.  6d.  or  4s.  9d.  per  shift,  which 
on  the  usual  average   of    11  shifts  per  fortnight 
means  earnings  of  24a.  9d.  and  26s.  id.  per  week 
respectively,  which  cannot  be  called  satisfactory  pay 
for  adult  underground  workmen.    The  contention 
of  the  owners,  however,  is  that  it  is  only  the  un- 
skilled helpers  who  are  paid  rates  as  low  as  iJiis, 
and  that   these   are  almost  entirely  young   men 
learning  the  run  of  the  mine  and  waiting  their  turn 
for  promotion  to  better  paid  work.    Whilst  this 
is  true  in  some  collieries,  there  are  a  great  many 
of  which  it  is  not  true,  practically  all  the  unskilled 
day-wage  men  being  employed  in  such  collieries 
at  the  minimum,  and  there  being  amongst  them 
many  men  weU  on  in  life  with  families  to  support. 
In  South  Wales  the  lowest  minimum  rate  for  day- 
wage  men  is  3s.  2d.,  plus  percentage,  which,  at  the 
pres^it  level  of  60  per  cent.,  is  equal  to  5s.  Id.    It 
seems  unlikely  that  wages  will  ever  again  for  l(»ig 
at  a  time  fall  below  50  per  cent,  above  standard,  which 
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is  equal  to  4fi.  OcL  per  shift.  For  the  majority  it 
has  recently  been  raised  from  3s.  2d.  to  3s.  4d.,  which 
at  50  per  cent,  is  6s.  I  am  told  that  there  were, 
before  the  Act  came  into  force,  several  himdred 
different  day-wage  rates  being  paid  in  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  counting  as  different  rates  the 
same  figure  paid  to  a  different  class  of  workman. 
Only  about  40  of  these  now  remain  in  the  unskilled 
grades,  all  the  rest  having  become  merged  in  the 
minimum.  Of  the  total  number  of  day-wage  men 
who  were  employed  in  the  South  Wales  district 
in  February,  1912,  just  before  the  strike,  56  per  cent, 
have  had  their  wages  raised  by  the  operation  of 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn's  awards. 

In  South  Wales,  when  the  percentage  stands 
at  its  maximum  of  60,  the  day-wage  men  have  got 
a  minimum  Id.  to  4d.  higher  than  the  5s.  which 
wSiS  claimed  for  them  by  the  M.F.G.B.  ;  and  in  a 
few  other  districts  the  5s.  or  more  is  being  actually 
paid  during  the  present  good  trade.  To  bring  it 
up  in  the  other  districts  to  this  level  would  involve 
no  great  burden  on  the  industry,  and  would  give 
a  large  class  of  workmen  the  chance  of  leading 
a  decent  life  in  respectable  homes.  It  is  this 
section  of  the  miners  which  is  now  compelled  to 
live  either  two  families  in  a  cottage,  or  to  put  up 
with  old  and  insanitary  cottages  or  ''  flats,"  with 
no  proper  sanitary  arrangements.  To  have  a  large 
class  of  workers  so  ill  paid  is  a  drag  upon  the 
social  advancement  of  large  districts  in  our  coal- 
'fields. 
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The  hewers,  ooUiers,  timbennen,  rippers,  road 
repairers,  and  other  skilled  piece-workers  are  in  an 
altogether  different  category,  and  the  minimum  rates 
settled  for  these  classes  in  any  one  district  are  gener- 
ally at  approximately  the  same  level.  The  hewers 
are,  of  course,  the  most  important  and  numerous 
class,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compaj;^  the  rates  they 
have  actually  obtained  in  the  principal  districts 
with  those  demanded  by  the  M.F.6.B.  in  their 
final  schedule.  To  make  a  fair  comparison,  I  have 
stated  the  rates  first  awarded  by  the  district  chair- 
men, as  well  as  those  now  prevailing.  The  latter, 
after  a  period  of  remarkably  good  trade,  in  most 
districts  show  an  increase  ;  but  are  likely  to  be 
subject  to  a  reduction  in  the  near  future  when  the 
price  of  coal  is  falling. 


M.F.G.B. 

First 

Present 

Final 

• 

Minimum 

Minimuin 

Schedule. 

Wage. 

Wage. 
(June,   19  U.) 

South  Wales 

.  78.  1  Jd.  to  78. 

6d. 

68.  10}d. 

78.  4d. 

South  YorkRhire 

.  78.  6d. 

68.  9d. 

7s.  4d.  to  Be. 

West  Yorkfihire 

• 

• 

Berbjrshire 

.  78.  Hd.  to  78.  6d. 

6e. 

— 

Nottinghamshire 

.  78.  6d. 

7s.  3d. 

7s,  Ud. 

Scotland 

.    66. 

58.  lOd. 

Durham 

.  68.  lid. 

68.  6d.  to 
68.10d. 

Northumberland 

.  68.  to  78.  2d. 

58.  6d. 

— 

Tahos.  &  Cheshire 

.    78. 

6s.  6d. 

Cumberland  . 

.  68.  6d. 

6s. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  districts  which  most 
nearly  obtained  what  they  had  demanded  were 
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Scotland,  Nottingham,  and  South  Wales.  The  rates 
awarded  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland 
were  particularly  low,  very  nearly  as  low  as  in  the 
typical  low-wages  districts  like  Bristol  and  the 
Forest  of  Dean  coalfields.  It  is  clear  that  a  higher 
wage  level  rules  in  the  newer  coalfields  for  the 
same  work,  as  for  example  Nottingham,  South 
Yorkshire,  and  South  Wales  ;  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners 
of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland  have 
cottages  provided  for  them  free  or  at  a  nominal  rent. 
One  serious  defect  of  the  Act  is  that  it  did  not 
clearly  determine  the  nature  of  the  workman's 
right  to  receive  a  minimum  wage,  with  the  result 
that  it  has  been  differently  interpreted  by  different 
independent  chairmen.  In  certain  districts  *  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  rules  that  th^  workman  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  minimum  wage  except  when  his 
failure  to  earn  the  minimum  is  due  to  causes 
over  which  he  has  any  control,  in  other  words — is 
due  to  his  inefficiency  or  laziness.  It  is  intended 
that,  if  the  workman's  earnings  prove  short  of  the 
minimum  rate  the  colliery  officials  shall  question 
him  and  investigate  the  cause.  If  they  find  they 
have  good  reason  to  believe  he  could  have  earned 
the  minimum  if  he  had  worked  the  place  properly 
as  directed  by  the  overman,  or  find  evidence  that 
he  has  been  "  resting  "  or  otherwise  neglecting  his 
work,  the  manager  will  issue  a  certificate  that  the 

'  e.g..  West  Yorkshire,  South  Yorkshire,  Nottingham,  Shropshire 
and  others. 
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workman  has  forfeited  his  right  to  the  rninimwin 
wage,  and  invite  him  to  sign  an  acceptance.  If  the 
workman  thinks  he  can  prove  he  has  not  been  in- 
efficient or  lazy,  but  €k8cribes  the  shortage  to  other 
causes,  he  will  probably  refuse  to  sign,  and  then  a 
dispute  arises  and  is  to  be  settled  as  provided  in 
the  rules,  and  ultimately  by  arbitration  of  an  um- 
pire. The  important  point  is  that  in  rules  of  this 
class  the  burden  of  initiative,  and  largely  also  of 
proof,  is  put  on  the  management. 

In  most  of  the  districts,  however,  there  is  a 
provision  that  the  workman  shall  forthwith  give 
notice  to  the  official  in  charge  of  his  district  of  his 
inability  to  earn  wages  at  piece-rates  equal  to  the 
minimum  rate  and  shall  at  the  time  state  the  cause 
or  causes  to  which  he  attributes  this  inability  to 
earn  the  minimum.  He  forfeits  his  right  to  the 
minimum  wage,  however  phort  he  may  be,  unless 
he  has  immediately  given  this  notice. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  friction  over  rules 
of  this  character  made  in  the  different  districts, 
the  chief  objection  of  the  miners  being  that  it  puts 
on  them  the  onus  of  proof  that  they  are  unable  to 
earn  the  minimum  rate.  The  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation  sought  a  decision  of  the  court  that  the 
rule  was  vUra  vires,  but  the  decision  went  in  favour 
of  the  rule,  and  was  upheld  on  appeal.  In  many 
collieries  the  workmen  were  very  shy  of  giving  the 
necessary  notice,  many  fearing  that  if  they  were  too 
persistent  in  making  claims  they  would  be  marked 
for  dismissal  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 
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The  process  of  establishing  a  claim  to  the  Tninimnin 
wage  when  disputed  by  the  management  is  highly 
technical,  and  requires  ability  in  collecting  and 
marshalling  evidence  which  the  ordinary  collier 
does  not  possess.  The  South  Wales  miners  are, 
therefore,  finding  that  their  ordinary  agents  have 
not  time  to  handle  the  mass  of  claims  which  have 
arisen  under  the  Act,  and  many  district  committees 
of  the  South  Wales  Federation  have  appointed 
special  agents  to  deal  with  the  minimum  witge 
cases,  a  policy  which  has  been  found  to  pay  weU, 
as  such  agents  have  recovered  c<»isiderable  sums. 
In  the  smaller  districts  where  the  minimnnn  wage 
work  is  not  sufficient  to  occupy  an  agent's  whole 
time  he  combines  such  work  with  that  of  acting  as 
workmen's  safety  examiner. 

I  regard  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  district 
rules  as  a  distinct  advantage  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act.  They  have  been  looked  upon  merely  as  un- 
pleasant but  necessary  adjimcts  to  the  existence  of  a 
minimum  wage,  designed  to  prevent  workmen  from 
defrauding  their  employers  by  being  slack  or  in* 
efficient  in  their  work.  It  is  doubtless  desirable  to 
have  rules  with  this  object  in  view,  otherwise  the  cost 
to  the  coal  owners  of  supervision  would  be  greatly 
increased,  and  their  only  remedy  would  be  the 
dismissal  of  a  man  who  was  thought  or  proved  to 
be  slacking.  Frequent  dismissals  would  create  great 
unrest  amongst  the  workmen. 

Although  the  foregoing  was  the  specific  object 
of  the  rules,  it  appearo  to  me  that  they  havea 
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further  cmd  general  adrantage  in  tending  to 
regularise  the  rdations  of  the  management  and  the 
miners.  In  most  factories  there  is  a  wdl  established 
discipline  depending  on  certain  clearly  stated  and 
well  known  rules  as  to  conduct  and  the  handling 
of  machinery.  The  rules  are  not  lieoessarily  de- 
tailed, officious,  or  irksome ;  but  merely  what  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  basis  for  discipline,  and  to 
prevent  constant  disputes  with  the  foremen. 

In  coal  mines  generally,  probably  owing  to  the 
former  prevalence  of  the  sub-contra«t  system,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  tradition  of  ordered 
working  as  is  found  in  our  great  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  statutory  rules  as  regards  safety  were 
pretty  well  enforced  ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
discipline  of  the  mine  depends  very  much  on  the 
personality  of  the  manager.  A  change  of  manager 
means  bringing  new  rules  which  he  thinks  necessary 
into  operation,  whilst  others  insisted  on  by  the  former 
manager  are  dropped.  Customs  and  rules  of  working 
differ  from  colliery  to  coUieiy,  and  this  means 
trouble  with  workmen  who  change  from  one  mine 
to  another.  The  skilled  miner  is  in  general  a  very 
independent  person,  much  alive  to  his  rights,  and 
unwilling  to  submit  to  orders  which,  too  often 
perhaps,  he  regards  as  merely  arbitrary  whims  on 
the  part  of  the  official.  Friction  arising  from  these 
causes  has  greatly  increased  with  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  miners  who  can  often  argue  on  equd 
terms  with  their  superiors,  and  with  the  growth  in 
the  siise  of  mines  in  recent'  years.    A  mine  employing 
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two  or  three  thousand  men  is  a  small  commmiity 
requiring  a  carefully  thought-out  code  of  laws,  and 
their  enforcement  by  adequate  and  rectsonable 
authority.  Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
thinking  out  such  codes  of  rules  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  the  district  rules  imder  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act  supply  a  uniform  basis  for  rules  of  working  in 
all  collieries  in  each  district  that  I  think  they  wiU 
gradually  come  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
industrial  relations  in  the  coal  trade. 

I  hope  that  Joint  District  Boards  will  give  further 
careful  attention  to  elaboration  of  their  rules,  and 
that  each  district  will  try  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  Some  central  agency  is  needed  for 
acquainting  each  of  the  Boards  with  the  difficulties 
met  by  other  Boards  and  how  they  were  overcome  ; 
and  presumably  this  intelligence  work  could  best  be 
carried  out  in  a  strictly  impartial  manner  by  a 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  the  light  of  two  years'  experience  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  can  certainly  be  pronounced  a  success. 
It  has  remedied  almost  completely  certain  serious 
grievances ;  and  there  is  the  prospect  that  when 
certain  alterations  in  the  policy  and  rules  of  the 
District  Board  have  been  effected  many  causes  of 
friction  will  be  removed,  and  a  state  of  more  efficient 
and  harmonious  working  than  has  ever  been  known 
in  our  coal  mines  wiU  be  introduced. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

miners'  lifb  and  work 

The  CoUier'8  DaUy  Toil 

The  collier's  life  is  a  monotonous  one,  and  a  descrip- 
tion  of  one  day's  toil  will  serve  a.8  an  example  of  the 
routine  which  he  follows  throughout  the  year.  If 
the  shift  in  which  he  works  starts  at  7  a.m.,  he  has 
usually  to  be  out  of  bed  from  one  or  two  hours 
earlier,  according  to  the  distance  between  his  home 
and  the  pit.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the 
miner  is  astir  at  half-past  four  or  five.  While  he 
dons  his  clothes  and  his  heavy  hob-nailed  boote, 
his  wife  is  busily  engaged  in  preparing  his  morning 
meal  and  filling  his  box  and  billycan  with  food 
which  he  will  require  for  the  meal  time  underground. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  he  sets  forth  to  catch 
the  workmen's  train,  or  to  walk  the  whole  distance 
to  the  pit.  During  dry  weather  this  walk  often 
proves  a  healthy  and  enjoyable  one  ;  when,  however, 
as  often  happens,  the  miner  has  to  tramp  through 
the  cold  drizzling  rain  or  heavy  snow,  he  reaches 
the  pit-head  drenched  to  the  c^in.  Here  he  hides 
his  wet  overcoat,  mackintosh,  or  umbrella  in  th# 
weigh-house,  engine  shed,  or  the  carpenters'  shop, 
and  his  matches,  cigarettes  or  pipe  in  some  secret 
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place  near  the  colliery  entrance,  for  no  provision  is 
made  for  storing  at  the  pit-head  the  clothes  or 
smoking  requisites  of  underground  workers.  It  is 
a  serious  offence  to  take  matches  or  anything 
smokable  underground. 

The  lamp  room  is  now  visited  and  the  miner  is 
handed  a  numbered  lamp  and  he  then  passes  on  to  the 
pit-head.  As  the  accommodation  in  the  cages  for 
lowering  men  into  the  mine  is  usually  small,  it  often 
happens  that  the  men  have  to  form  a  queue,  and 
the  late  arrivals  have  to  wait  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
for  their  turn  to  be  lowered. 

Each  time  the  cage  comes  to  the  surface  the 
banksman  lifts  the  bar  and  a  prescribed  number  of 
miners  step  in  and  take  hold  of  an  iron  rail  round 
the  inside  of  the  cage.  The  banksman  pushes  a 
button  to  ring  the  electric  bell  in  the  engine-house, 
the  cage  rises  an  inch  or  two  to  aUow  the  grips 
beneath  to  be  withdrawn,  and  then  down  drops  the 
cage  with  its  human  freight  into  the  dark  inky 
blackness  of  the  {>it  shaft.  When  the  cage  has 
gone  a  certain  distance,  the  engine-driver  applies 
his  brakes  and  the  cage  slackens  speed  gradually 
until  stopped  at  the  bottom. 

The  pit  bottom  is  high,  roomy  and  comparatively 
safe.  Here  the  miner  rests  a  moment  until  he  gets 
his  "  pit  eyes,"  for  the  dim  light  of  his  safety  lamp 
is  of  little  use  until  he  has  accustomed  his  sight  to 
the  darkness.  He  then  starts  on  his  way  along  one 
of  the  haulage  roads  to  the  district  of  the  mine 
where  his  stall  or  working-place  is  situated.  Before 
2q 
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he  is  allowed  to  enter  his  district  and  proceed  to  his 
stall  he  must  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the 
overman  or  another  responsible  official.  A  careful 
miner  is  not  content  to  commence  on  the  assuranoe 
of  an  official  that  all  is  well ;  he  himself  makes  a 
careful  examination  of  the  roof  and  sides  and  tests 
for  gas.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  the  miner  commences  his  actual 
daily  toil,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  a  boy  or  adult 
helper  who  not  infrequently  is  a  member  of  his  own 
family.  ' 

The  methods  employed  in  mining  the  coal  vary 
in  different  coalfields  and  in  different  mines,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  seams  and 
other  circumstances.  Usually  the  first  thing  done 
is  to  ''  hole  "  or  cut  away  the  shale  from  underneath 
the  coal  which  is  to  be  brought  down.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  pick,  and  in  order  to  more  effectually 
discharge  this  task,  the  collier  is  compelled,  if  the 
seam  is  not  very  thick,  to  adopt  a  very  cramped 
and  uncomfortable  position — in  many  oases,  indeed, 
he  has  to  lie  sideways  at  full  length  on  the  ground  in 
order  to  be  able  to  swing  his  pick  in  such  a  way  as 
to  win  the  coal  satisfactorily.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  support  the  weight  of  coal  during  the  holing 
process,  short  wooden  sprags  or  props  are  placed 
under  the  edge  of  the  coal  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
when  the  holing  work  has  been  completed  the  sprags 
are  withdrawn  and  the  huge  pressure  of  the  over- 
lying strata  causes  the  mass  of  coal  to  fall  forwards 
and  downwards  and  be  crushed.    The  collier  and  his 
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assistant  now  set  to  work  to  fill  the  coal  into  the  tubs 
or  trams  brought  to  their  working-place  by  hauliers 
with  the  aid  of  ponies.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken 
in  loading  the  trams  with  clean  coal  only  and  no  stone, 
and  to  pack  the  coal  so  that  it  cannot  shake  loose 
with  jolting.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  South 
Wales,  where  the  small  coal,  as  well  as  dirt  and  stone, 
is  not  credited  to  the  collier  for  payment.  When  the 
tram  is  loaded,  the  collier  chalks  on  it  the  number 
of  his  stall  so  that  the  weigher  and  check-weigher 
at  the  surface  will  know  to  which  man  they  must 
credit  the  weight  of  coal  brought  up  in  each  tram, 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hewers — except 
when  the  conditions  of  work  are  abnormal — are  paid 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  coal  sent  out  by  them. 
The  usual  stone  and  other  rubbish  not  loaded  into 
the  tram  is  thrown  into  the  **  goaf  "  or  **  gob," 
which  is  the  area  from  which  the  coal  has  been 
worked  and  which  in  most  mines  is  carefully  walled 
off  from  the  roadways  so  as  to  support  the  roof  and 
preserve  ventilation.  When  the  working  space  has 
been  cleared,  the  collier  sets  props  to  support  the 
roof,  the  roadways  with  their  tram  lines  are  brought 
forward  nearer  to  the  new  coal  face,  and  the  pre* 
ceding  operations  are  repeated.  In  South  Wales, 
the  collier  (hewer)  does  all  this  deadwork,  so  far  as 
is  requisite  for  keeping  his  place  in  order ;  but  in 
the  North  of  England  there  is  a  division  of  labour 
practised,  special  workmen  being  employed  to  do 
the  filling  and  others  the  prop-setting  and  tram-line 
extension.    The  South  Wales  collier  is  proud  of 
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being  able  to  perform  all  the  various  tasks  con- 
nected with  filling  and  keeping  his  working-place  in 
tip-top  order,  and  prefers  not  to  trust  to  any  other 
set  of  workmen.  As  regards  the  setting  of  props, 
and  also  drawing  them,  it  is  in  South  Wales  desirable 
that  the  collier  shall  be  able  to  do  this  himself  ;  for 
the  strata,  particularly  the  roof,  are  more  treacherous 
than  in  England,  and  may  need  attention  at  any 
moment,  whereas  a  few  hours  makes  little  difference 
usually  in  the  north  of  England  and  the  setting  of 
props  can  be  left  for  the  special  shift  to  come. 
Naturally  the  price  list  includes  pajonent  to  the 
collier  for  this  deadwork. 

Fronr  the  above  description  it  would  appear  that 
a  collier's  task  is  a  simple  one  requiring  little  or  no 
skill.  This  assumption,  however,  would  be  a  great 
mistake ;  a  novice  at  the  task  would  no  doubt  be 
able  to  cut  the  coal  after  a  fashion,  but  it  requires 
skill  and  intelligence  as  well  as  muscle  to  extract 
the  coal  in  good  condition  and  with  a  miniTOiim  of 
accidents.  The  task  is  an  arduous  one,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unseen  perils  that  daily  threaten 
his  life,  the  miner  has  constantly  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  likely  sources  of  danger. 

The  amount  of  coal  a  miner  and  his  assistant  can 
cut  in  a  given  time  varies  considerably  on  account 
of  the  different  conditions  prevailing  in  different 
mines  and  seams :  from  two  to  four  tons  a  day  is 
about  the  average.  When,  however,  the  miner  is 
working  in  disturbed  or  difficult  ground — ^in  ab- 
normal places  as  they  are  called — ^his  output  will 
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be  ccmsiderably  less,  and  the  legal  mmiTniiTn  wage 
comes  into  operation  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  find 
the  overman  of  his  district  and  make  his  claim  and 
it  is  not  disputed. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  the  miner's  stall  is 
visited  by  different  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  working  places  are  quite  safe  and  that  the 
methods  employed  for  extracting  the  coal  are  such 
as  to  yield  the  best  results  to  the  mine-owners.  In 
many  mines,  coal  can  be  profitably  won  by  ordinary 
methods,  but  if  explosives  require  to  be  used  the  miner 
has  to  ptirchase  them  from  the  colliery  company, 
who  must  sell  at  cost  price.  Only  certain  varieties 
are  allowed  to  be  used.  The  miner  keeps  his  supply 
in  a  little  tin  can,  and  when  he  has  by  means  of  a 
drill  driven  a  hole  or  holes  into  the  coal,  he  very 
carefully  inserts  charges  and  then  awaits  the 
arrival  of  the  shotman,  who  alone  is  empowered  by 
law  to  fire  the  explosives.  This  official  connects 
the  charges  by  means  of  wires  attached  to  detona- 
tors to  an  insulated  cable  many  yards  in  length, 
which  he  fastens  to  an  electric  machine.  The  men 
leave  the  stall  and  proceed  some  distance  away  so 
as  to  be  safe  from  poedble  injury  from  the  flying 
pieces  of  coal  and  stone.  The  shotman  now  senda 
an  electric  current  along  the  wire.  Immediately  the 
solid  mass  creaks  and  groans  and  subsides  to  the 
floor,  breaking  up  into  lumps  which  can  easily  be 
loaded  into  the  waiting  trams.  Lumps  which  are 
too  heavy  for  men  to  lift  are  broken,  but  otherwise 
the  coal  is  loaded  as  large  as  possible.    In  the  course 
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of  his  work  the  miner  has  often  to  wait  short  periods 
for  the  shotman  to  make  his  romid  or  for  a  haulier 
to  bring  an  empty  tram,  and  it  is  usually  during 
such  waits  that  he  partakes  of  the  meal  which  he 
brings  with  him  from  home  in  the  morning.  No 
provision  is  available  to  enable  the  miner  to  clean 
his  hands  of  the  coal  dust  with  which  they  are 
soiled,  but  this  is  only  one  of  many  inconveniences 
with  which  the  miner  must  put  up. 

After  from  seven  to  eight  hours  of  almost  incessant 
strenuous  physical  exertion  the  miner  puts  aside 
his  tools — sometimes  secured  by  a  locked  chain — 
and  makes  his  way  along  the  narrow  and  low-roofed 
gateways,  crouching  down  as  he  walks  and  sometimes 
having  to  scramble  over  a  fresh  fall  of  roof  until, 
after  some  minutes,  he  comes  to  a  main  haulage 
road  where  there  are  permanent  electric  lights,  and 
a  further  walk  of  half  a  mile  or  so  takes  him  to  the 
shaft  bottom.  In  the  main  road  he  has  passed  out 
of  the  dangers  of  gas  and  roof  falls,  but  only  to 
encoimter  a  fresh  danger,  for  it  is  like  walking  along 
a  main  line  of  railway.  Journeys  of  trams  hauled 
by  ropes  come  rushing  along  at  twiBnty  miles  an 
hour  and  the  miners  walking  must  flatten  them- 
selves against  the  wall  or  rush  for  the  refuge  holes 
when  they  hear  a  journey  coming.  It  used  to  be 
the  custom  to  stop  hauling  coal  while  the  men  were 
coming  out  of  the  mine,  but  since  the  Eight  Hours' 
Act  has  limited  the  period  of  winding,  this  has  been 
discontinued  in  most  mines,  with  the  result  that  there 
have  been  many  fatal  accidents. 
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Few  people  realise  the  amount  of  walking  which 
falls  to  the  miner's  lot.  The  working-places  are 
often  a  mile  or  so  from  the  bottom ;  and  in 
older  mines,  and  particularly  in  under-sea  mines, 
they  may  be  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shaft. 
To  get  ta  his  working-place  the  miner  has  to  trudge 
through  pools  of  black  slush,  water  percolating  from 
the  roof  often  dripping  on  to  his  head  and  back  and 
leading  to  great  discomfort.  Working  continuously, 
as  some  must  do,  in  a  dripping  wet  place  generally 
leads  to  diminished  vitality  and  disease.  Whilst 
some  mines  are  very  wet,  others  are  too  dry,  so  that 
there  is  constantly  coal  dust  in  the  air  which  is 
somewhat  unwholesome  to  breathe  and  highly 
dangerous  as  an  explosive  unless  zones  or  sections 
of  the  mine  are  kept  well  watered.  The  high 
temperature  of  many  mines  must  also  not  be 
forgotten.  When  the  temperature  is  over  80°  the 
miner  generally  strips  naked  to  the  waist.  The 
high  temperature  is  a  serious  hindrance  when  the 
mine  is  very  wet  and  the  ventilation  very  poor. 
If  constantly  fanned  by  a  moderate  breeze  the  miner 
can  continue  his  work  comfortably  and  safely  ;  but 
if  the  ventilation  of  his  particidar  place  or  district 
has  failed  or  weakened  he  first  feels  the  effect  by 
serious  fatigue,  and  this  warns  him  to  keep  a  good 
watch  upon  his  lamp,  for  a  sign  of  the  blue  cap  of 
flame  inside  it,  which  is  evidence  that  he  is  in  air 
containing  gas  sufficient  to  form  an  explosive  mix* 
ture.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  require  a 
man's  utmost  nerve  and  resource  to  extricate  him* 
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self  without  fatal  results  to  himself  aad  his  mate. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  if  a  blower  of  gas 
happens  to  develop  in  a  working-place,  usually 
through  a  movement  of  the  roof.  There  may  be 
such  a  rush  of  gas  that  even  the  best  ventilation  is 
temporarily  overcome.  The  blue  cap  appears  and 
the  miner  must  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  warn  the 
men  in  neighbouring  stalls  to  do  likewise.  He 
cannot  rush  away  ;  his  lamp  must  be  kept  near  the 
ground  and  be  handled  most  gingerly,  for  if  he  wave 
it  fast  through  the  air  or  if  he  drop  it  ever  such  a 
short  distance,  the  dreaded  flame  may  come  through 
the  gauze  and  all  will  be  lost. 

Our  miner,  forbidden  to  ride  on  a  journey  of 
trams,  has  safely  walked  homewards  along  the  main 
roadway.  After  waiting  his  turn  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  he  is  woimd  to  the  surface,  and  generally 
shivers  from  the  rapid  change  of  temperature.  He 
returns  his  lamp  to  the  lamp  room,  and  it  is  the 
lamp  man's  immediate  duty  to  report  if  any  of  the 
lamps  are  not  returned,  as  this  means  that  the  men 
are  for  some  cause  lost  in  the  mine.  Men  have  not 
infrequently  been  known  to  faU  asleep  in  their 
working-places,  overcome  by  fumes  from  a  fire 
originating  by  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  waste 
slack  or  dirty  coal  thrown  into  the  goaf.  After 
collecting  his  hidden  treasures,  such  as  pipe,  tobacco 
and  matches,  and  overcoat  or  mackintosh,  if  the 
weather  is  cool  or  wet,  the  miner  starts  for  home, 
which  usually  means  a  walk  of  one  or  two  miles  and 
sometimes   longer   or   a  journey   by   train.     It  is 
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during  these  homeward  tramps,  or  when  waiting  in 
cold  and  draughty  shelters  for  the  trains  or  at  the 
colliery  offices  for  '*  pay  "  or  to  see  an  official,  that 
many  miners  contract  the  diseases  which  sap  their 
strength  and  lead  to  early  death. 

When  home  the  miner  usually  performs  his  ablu- 
tions in  a  tub  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  while  the 
other  members  of  the  family  pursue  their  ordinary 
avocations.  Whilst  the  men  of  the  household  bath 
in  turns  the  house-wife  prepares  their  meal,  and 
arranges  the  wet  clothing  on  the  backs  of  chairs  or 
on  the  oven  door.  In  some  colliery  areas  where  the 
houses  are  small  and  consequently  overcrowded, 
considerable  inconvenience  is  occasioned  in  miners' 
families  by  this  undesirable  arrangement ;  especially 
so  is  this  the  case  when,  as  often  happens,  four  or 
more  are  awaiting  their  turns  for  the  tub,  there  being 
perhaps  a  father  and  two  of  his  sons,  and  one  or  two 
lodgers,  aU  working  in  the  same  pit. 

Pit-head  Baths 

In  recent  years  the  desirability  of  providing 
accommodation  for  miners  to  wash  and  change  their 
clothes  close  to  the  pit-bank  has  been  widely  re- 
cognised. As  already  pointed  out,  the  health  of  the 
miner  is  seriously  risked  by  his  coming  hot  and 
perspiring  from  the  close  air  of  the  mine  into  a 
biting  winter  wind.  A  place  where  he  can  cool 
himself  under  shelter,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
very  necessary  bath  would  be  the  greatest  advantage 
from  every  point  of  view.    It  would  give  him  the 
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opportunity  of  getting  out  of  his  wet  and  dirty 
working  clothes,  to  come  home  clean  cmd  in  neat 
clothes.  Above  all  it  would  vastly  improve  condi- 
tions in  the  home.  Nine-tenths  of  the  miners' 
cottages  have  no  fixed  bath,  not  one  per  cent,  have 
a  separate  bathroom  and  hot  water.  Consequently, 
for  a  couple  of  hours  when  the  men  return,  the 
principal  room  of  the  cottage  through  which  all 
members  of  the  family,  men  or  women,  must  pass, 
is  converted  into  a  bathroom,  and  the  miner's  wife 
and  perhaps  her  elder  daughter,  if  there  are  grown  up 
children,  has  no  end  of  trouble  in  fetching  in  the 
water,  heating  it  on  the  fire,  and  in  cleaning  up  after 
the  men  have  had  their  baths,  and  their  clothes  have 
been  dried.  The  wife  of  any  workman  has  qiute 
enough  drudgery  in  the  home  without  this  daily 
addition  ;  and  where  the  men  of  the  household  may 
be  working  on  two  different  shifts,  or  even  three  as  in 
Durham,  the  work  of  preparing  the  baths  must  practi- 
cally destroy  all  possibility  of  having  a  decent  home. 

In  every  way,  therefore,  it  would  be  an  immense 
boon  to  the  mining  population  if  a  pit-head  bath 
installation  were  established  at  every  colliery  and  its 
use  made  compulsory.  The  Royal  Commission  on 
Mines  reported  in  favour  of  the  provision  at  collieries 
of  suitable  washing  and  changing  arrangements  ; 
and  they  gathered  much  information  as  to  the 
extensive  arrangements  of  this  kind  made  in  many 
of  the  Continental  mines,  particularly  in  Germany 
and  Belgium.  A  definite  step  forward  was  made  by 
inserting  a  clause  in  the  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1911, 
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which  enabled  the  workmen  by  ballot  to  demand 
the  provision  by  the  employers  of  pit-head  baths 
provided  the  estimated  cost  of  maintenance  does 
not  exceed  3d.  per  week  for  each  workman,  of  which 
sum  the  workman  is  liable  to  contribute  one  half  by 
deduction  from  wages.  There  are,  I  beUeve,  only 
two  collieries  where  pit-head  baths  have  so  far  been 
provided  in  this  country,  at  Atherton  in  Lancashire, 
and  at  one  of  the  Ocean  Coal  Company's  pits  in  South 
Wales.  Ballots  have  been  held  amongst  the  work- 
men of  some  other  pits  ;  but  so  far  they  have  been 
inconclusive.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  the  faulty 
wording  of  the  Act  itself,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 
"  Where  a  majority,  ascertained  by  ballot  of  two- 
tliirds  of  the  workmen  employed  in  any  mine  to 
whom  this  section  applies,  represent  to  the  owner  of 
the  mine  that  they  desire  that  accommodation  and 
facilities  for  taking  baths  and  drying  clothes  should 
be  provided  at  the  mine  and  undertake  to  pay  half 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  accommodation  and 
facilities  to  be  provided,  the  owner  shall  forthwith 
provide  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  and 
facilities  for  such  purposes  as  aforesaid."  This  can 
be  taken  to  mean  that  a  majority  out  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  workmen  employed,  that  is  to  say,  slightly 
over  one  third  of  the  total  employees  of  a  mine, 
can  demand  the  provision  of  the  accommodation. 
The  coalowners  contend,  however,  that  the  inten- 
tion was  that  the  ballot  must  show  a  majority  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  mine, 
and  the  dispute  it  appears  must  go  to  a  court  of  law 
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for  decision.^  It  is  lamentable  that  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  not  drawn  up  by  persons  who  know  their 
business  1 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  two^thirds  of  the  men  employed  in  any  mine 
to  vote  for  having  pit-head  baths  ;  but  miners  are  a 
conservative  body,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
them  to  favour  changing  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  for 
baths  of  a  kind  which  they  cannot  picture  to  them- 
selves. They  are  shy  as  to  leaving  their  good 
clothes  in  a  public  place  whilst  in  the  pit,  as  to 
whether  they  will  have  hot  water,  and  whether 
they  may  not  have  to  dress  in  a  cold  place  rather 
than  in  front  of  a  fire.  Such  a  variety  of  drawbacks 
present  themselves  to  their  minds  that  perhaps  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  movement  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  pit-head  baths  is  making  but  slow 
progress  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  campaign  undertaken 
by  the  wives  of  some  of  the  leading  miners'  agents. 
The  provision  and  use  of  pit-head  baths  should  be 
made  compulsory  after  some  date  three  or  four 
years  hence. 

The  Mining  Popviation 

A  mining  conununity  differs  in  several  important 
respects  from  other  industrial  commimities.  In 
manufacturing  areas,  as  a  rule,  the  population  is 

*  The  owners'  view  probably  ropresenta  the  intention  of  Paiiia- 
menU  The  other  version  apparently  originated  when  a  ballot 
taken  at  the  liancrch  Colliery,  Pontypool,  failed  to  show  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  men  employed  at  the  colliery  were  in 
favour  of  the  system 
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made  tip  largely  of  workers  of  different  trades  and 
classes,  and  there  is  considerable  variety  in  their 
habits  and  outlook.  In  most  of  our  coalfields, 
however,  mining  is  the  principal,  and  often  the 
only  industry.  If  we  take,  for  example,  an  area 
like  the  Rhondda  Valley  in  the  South  Wales  coal- 
field, with  a  population  at  the  last  census  dafce  of 
more  than  150,000,  we  find  that  about  95  per  cent, 
belong  to  families  engaged  in,  or  dependent  upon, 
the  mining  industry.  There  are  few  works  or 
factories,  or  other  employment  except  for  the 
comparatively  few  openings  for  employment  on  the 
railways  and  in  shops.  There  is,  in  most  mining 
areas,  a  very  limited  choice  of  trades,  and  it  is  partly 
the  lack  of  other  opportunities  that  constitutes  the 
chief  reason  why  the  sons  of  miners  for  the  most  part 
adopt  their  fathers'  vocation ;  besides  which  the 
mines  can  well  absorb  the  labour  of  the  youths  of 
the  district.  More  so  than  in  many  of  the  skilled 
trades,  such  as  engineering,  carpentry  or  commercial 
pursuits,  labour  in  the  mines  is  recruited  mainly  from 
the  children  of  parents  in  the  same  industry.  The 
bulk  of  the  men  now  employed  underground  are  the 
children  and  often  the  grandchildren  of  miners. 

There  are  perhaps  four  reasons  why  boys  in  mining 
districts,  after  leaving  school,  take  up  mining  as 
a  means  of  livelihood  :  (1)  The  first  is  that  already 
referred  to,  viz. : — ^that  the  mine  is  the  tiearesib  and 
often  the  only  centre  of  employment.  (2)  The 
wages  earned  by  boys  and  youths  in  collieries  are 
considerably  higher  than. those  paid  in  most  lOther 
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branches  of  industry.  For  example,  under  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  in  South  Wales,  hoys  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  receive  Is.  6d.  as  the  standard 
rate,  and  as  the  percentage  above  the  standard  is 
usually  over  50,  the  weekly  amount  earned  will  be 
on  the  average  more  than  13s.  In  each  of  the 
following  years  imtil  the  youth  attains  the  age  of 
21,  he  receives  an  additional  3d.  per  day,  so  that  in 
his  twentieth  year,  the  minimum  amount  earned 
is  27s.  (3)  The  work  of  mining,  although  it  often 
requires  considerable  skill  for  its  efficient  discharge, 
does  not  require  a  long  apprenticeship  to  earn  fairly 
good  wages ;  the  work  is  comparatively  ecusily 
learnt.  A  young  man  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of 
intelligence,  strength  and  skill,  is  able  to  earn  in  a 
few  years  after  commencing  work,  as  large  a  wage  as 
a  collier  who  has  been  engaged  in  mining  for  thirty 
or  forty  years.  (4)  There  is  also  a  charm  about 
mining  that  constitutes  a  considerable  attraction  for 
boys.  Underground  work  appeals  to  their  love  of 
mystery  and  adventure,  and  school-boys  in  mining 
villages  look  forward  for  many  years  with  great 
eagerness  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  privil^ed  to 
descend  the  pit  shaft  and  experience  for  themselves 
the  novelty  and  adventure  of  which  their  elder  com- 
panions often  speak.  C!ontrast  this  with  the  diead 
of  going  underground  which  prevents  so  many 
W(»kless  men  in  the  big  cities  near  the  coalfields 
from  tiying  the  mines. 

Miners'  families,  as  a  rule,  aie  fairly  large,  and  this 
is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  elder  boys  oi  the 
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families  commence  work  as  miners  immediately 
they  pass  through  the  elementaiy  schools,  the 
parents  being  anxious  to  have  the  earnings  of  the 
elder  children  to  meet  the  growing  expenses  of  their 
families.  The  better-class  collier  is  desirous,  when 
his  means  afford,  of  giving  his  children  advantages 
which  were  denied  to  himself,  and  many  send  their 
sons  to  the  University  or  technical  schools.  Whilst 
the  majority  of  miners  belong  to  the  local  popula- 
tion brought  up  in  the  industry  from  childhood, 
the  newer  coalfields  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
men  who  have  formerly  been  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  occupations.  There  has  been  a  great  drain  of  the 
younger  agricultural  labourers  to  the  coalfields,  and 
men  of  all  trades,  industries  and  races  are  met  with. 
It  is  rarely  the  case,  however,  that  there  has  been  any 
organised  effort  to  introduce ''  foreign  "  labour.  The 
principal  examples  are  in  Scotland,  where  there  are 
colonies  of  Irishmen,  of  Germans,  and  of  Poles,  work* 
ing  in  pits  largely  apart  from  Scotch  miners.  Such 
colonisation  was  attempted  to  a  small  extent  both 
in  Duriiwi  and  South  Wales  many  years  ago,  so 
that  there  is  in  two  or  three  localities  in  South 
Wales  a  considerable  proportion  of  Irishmen  and  of 
Spaniards  and  Italians.  Since  the  growth  of  trade 
unionism  any  organised  introduction  of  foreign 
labour  would  not  have  been  tolerated. 

Permanence  of  Mining  Communities 

Just  as  residents  in  colliery  districts  are  limited 
in  the  choice  of  vocation,  so  are  they  restricted  in 
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the  change  of  vocation  :  "  Once  a  collier,  always  a 
collier  "  is  an  epigram  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
true.  Changes  of  employment  usually  arise,  either 
from  the  desire  to  improve  one's  position,  or  because 
opportunities  of  employment  in  the  original  occupa- 
tion have  disappeared.  Miners  rarely  adopt  other 
industrial  pursuits,  because  there  is  no  occasion 
for  them  to  do  so.  The  wages  they  earn  are 
usually  more  than  those  they  can  obtain  in  other 
spheres  of  employment,  so  there  is  nothing  to 
attract  them  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  growth  of 
coal  production  is  so  great  that  the  supply  of  labour 
is  usually  below  the  demand,  and  unemployment  is 
comparatively  rare.  There  is  the  additional  fact 
that  miners  on  the  whole  are  conservative  in  tempera- 
ment, and  do  not  readily  favour  changes  in  important 
matters. 

There  is,  however,  some  degree  of  migration 
between  different  coalfields,  the  tendency  being  for 
workmen  to  go  from  the  older  coalfields  to  the  new 
and  rapidly  developing  fields — ^Fife,  South  York- 
shire, South  Wales,  Kent — ^where  far  higher  wages 
are  paid.  Although  naturally  there  are  exceptions, 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  true  to  say  that  the  immigrants  are 
usually  men  of  the  least  desirable  and  responsible 
class.  They  have  been  weeded  out  from  the  mines 
of  the  older  coalfield,  perhaps  during  a  period  of 
depression,  and  they  do  not  compare  well  with  the 
indigenous  population  of  the  districts  to  which 
they  come.  Some  of  them  settle  down,  however, 
and    improve    considerably    with    the    high    and 
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steady  wages  which  they  can  earn  in  their  new 
home. 

Characier  of  Miners 

Homogeneity  of  the  population  as  regards  employ- 
ment is  a  factor  which  has  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  individuals  of  mining  com- 
munities. There  is  not  such  diversity  of  aims, 
ambition  and  character  amongst  miners,  as  is 
found  in  towns  where  several  kinds  of  industries  are 
carried  on.  Whilst  individual  miners  naturally 
vary  much,  these  workers,  as  a  class,  become 
stamped  with  certain  common  features,  due  to  the 
conditions  of  their  employment.  In  industries  in 
which  small  firms  are  the  rule  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  hope  eventually  to  become 
owners  or  masters  ;  and  even  though  few  achieve 
this  ambition  it  distinctly  influences  their  attitude 
both  towards  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
and  abo  towards  the  owners.  Mining,  however,  is 
an  industry  which  requires  an  extensive  capital, 
highly  technical  knowledge,  skill,  and  considerable 
business  capacity.  These  essentials  can,  it  is  true, 
ta  e,»ptioL  4ta.ce.,  be  «„»i«d  by  U..  men 
working  at  the  coal  face  ;  the  veust  majority  of 
workers,  however,  lack  both  the  means  and  the 
opportunities,  and  can  Aever  hope  to  become  the 
owners  of  mining  undertakings.  A  small  propor* 
tion  can  qualify  to  participate  in  the  management  of 
the  mines,  though  they  may  never  become  owners. 
The  ordinary  miner,  however,  is  tied  to  the  coal 
Beam.  His  industry  is  a  highly  specialised  one 
.2b 
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requiring  intelligence,  experience,  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness, but  requiring  little  or  no  capital,  no 
business  capacity  except  to  make  a  good  bargain  on 
a  piece-rate,  and  only  an  equipment  in  tools  which 
is  more  or  less  primitive  in  character.  For  the  great 
majority,  therefore,  it  is  a  case  of  ''  once  a  miner 
always  a  miner."  There  is  an  open  road  only  in 
the  direction  of  becoming  officials  of  the  mine,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  the  trade  union  on  the  other,  and 
in  both  progress  is  difficult  and  the  proportion  of 
openings  to  the  total  number  of  workmen  engaged  in 
the  industry  is  exceedingly  small.  Although  a 
number  of  miners  have  climbed  to  positions  of 
honour  and  influence  in  various  spheres  of  life, 
compared  with  the  total  mining  population  they 
are  few. 

We  observe,  therefore,  that  the  miner's  work  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  cannot  absorb  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind,  but  tends  only  to  exhaust  his 
physical  strength.  The  intellectual  and  emotional 
tendencies  must  find  an  outlet,  and  they  do  so  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  good  and  bad!  at  which  it  is  worth 
while  for  us  to  glance. 

Combined  with  the  monotonous  and  unexciting 
character  of  the  employment,  working  in  dark  smd 
giimy  surroundings,  and  living  in  secluded  districts 
where  all  are  of  one  occupation,  has  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  men  and  tends  to  drive 
them  to  extremes  in  various  directions.  The  miner 
is  practically  always  a  very  serious  man.  The  large 
proportion  are  of  a  sober  and  religious  diBpoeiti(»i, 
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but  considerable  sections  are  wild  and  reckless  and 
flee  for  recreation  to  rabbit-coursing,  gambling, 
intemperance,  and  other  exciting  forms  of  pleasure. 
A  devotion  to  football  as  a  sport  is  fortimately 
taking  a  strong  hold  of  the  miners  given  to  this 
temperament. 

It  is  probable  that  in  few  industries  does  religion 
exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
believers.  The  better  class  of  miner  seems  to 
realise  the  constant  presence  of  the  unseen  dangers 
in  the  mine,  and  the  sense  of  insecurity  has  made 
him  turn  to  religious  sources  for  help  and  guidance. 
This  has  been  perhaps  particularly  marked  in  South 
Wales,  where  the  miners  have  for  generations  been 
devoted  to  their  chapels,  and  revivals  have  from 
time  to  time  swept  through  the  valleys.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  younger  generation  in  the  vaUeys 
of  Glamorganshire  is  breaking  loose  from  the 
traditional  religion  ;  and,  indeed,  to  a  large  extent 
from  any  religion  except  that  of  the  salvation  of  the 
workers  by  the  establishment  here  and  now  of  a 
just  ajid  liberal  social  order.  For  this  younger 
element,  consisting  of  earnest  and  devoted  men, 
and  active  though  unguided  thinkers,  socialism  and 
syndicalism  in  their  various  forms  are  a  real  religion, 
so  that  there  is  a  continual  and  tragic  clash  of 
thought  and  sympathies  between  the  younger 
generation  and  the  older — ^to  whom  the  chapels  and 
their  religion  are  stiQ  the  great  inspiration  of  life. 
No  one  interested  in  social  and  industrial  problems 
should  fail  to  read  the  play  called  '*  Change,"  by 
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Mr.  J.  O.  Francis,  the  scene  of  which  is  set  in  one  of 
the  Glamorganshire  mining  valleys^  and  portrays  with 
an  extraordinary  fidelity  the  present  character  of  the 
mining  community,  not  even  forgetting  the  English 
immigrant. 

A  large  and  growing  body  of  miners  in  the  oldei* 
coalfields  take  keen  interest  in  the  more  serious 
forms  of  recreation.  In  South  Wales  there  is 
scarcely  a  mining  village  which  does  not  boast  of  at 
least  one  choral  or  dramatic  society,  and  the  same 
is  true  to  a  large  extent  in  the  older  coalfields  of 
Yorkshire  and  Durham.  Latterly,  political  and  social 
clubs  and  institutes  have  been  widely  established. 
Nearly  every  village  has  its  workmen's  institute, 
or  at  leeust  a  reading-room,  controlled  by  the  miners 
themselves.  The  activity  of  the  miners  upon  local 
authorities,  particularly  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils,  is  reflected  in  the  provision  by  the  Councils 
of  evening  classes  in  a  great  number  of  mining 
villages,  and  the  Workers'  Educational  Association 
and  University  Extension  organisations  are  also 
active  towards  the  same  end.  The  most  encouraging 
sign,  indeed,  is  the  ever  increasing  attendance 
recorded  at  evening  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  mining  districts.  All  these 
educational  facilities  for  adults  are  provided  as  the 
result  of  action  taken  by  the  miners  themselves  to 
secure  them,  and  where  they  have  not  had  the 
knowledge  or  desire  requisite  for  taking  the  initiative 
the  educational  and  recreative  facilities  of  the  best 
kind  are  still  quite  inadequate.    There  are  many 
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mining  villages,  miles  away  from  the  nearest  town, 
with  no  Ubrary,  no  evening  classes,  and  no  institute 
where  men  can  see  newspapers  and  periodical 
literature,  or  meet  for  social  and  business  purposes. 
Only  the  public-house  is  ubiquitous,  though  the 
cinema  is  becoming  nearly  so.  This  last,  if  in  some 
degree  controlled,  might  of  course  be  a  most  useful 
educational  instrument,  and  especially  so  in  mining 
districts — which  are  naturally  very  largely  cut  off 
from  the  outer  world,  and  from  the  broad  flow  of 
national  life,  so  that  the  miners  are  particularly 
lacking  in  knowledge  and  experience  of  certain 
ordinary  matters. 

Miners^  Societies 

Few  people  have  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  miners  are  organised  for  various 
purposes,  and  of  the  amount  of  administrative 
experience  which  is  obtained  by  those  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  trade  unions  and  societies, 
and  with  safeguarding  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
workmen  in  various  directions.  In  many  mining 
villages  the  men  belong  to  Trade  Unions,  Friendly 
Societies,  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies,  Medi- 
cal Clubs,  and  a  large  proportion  also  to  building 
clubs,  institutes  or  social  clubs,  churches,  and  a 
variety  of  other  organisations  of  a  political  or  social 
character.  During  recent  years  the  number  of  such 
bodies  has  greatly  increased,  and  various  organisa- 
tions now  cover  almost  every  interest,  industrial  and 
social,  in  the  miner's  life. 
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By  far  the  most  important,  because  it  involves 
practically  all  the  miners  in  a  district,  is  the  Trade 
Union.  The  Miners'  Federation  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  trade  union  in  the  country,  and  in  most 
districts  includes  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  employees 
engaged  in  any  colliery.  Each  colliery  has  its  own 
special  Trade  Union  Lodge,  the  management  of 
which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves. It  arranges  terms  and  conditions  of  working 
with  the  management,  and  generally  looks  after  the 
men's  industrial  interests.  When  a  question  of 
considerable  importance  arises,  the  men  hold  a 
general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  such 
questions,  and  then  the  decision  of  this  meeting  is 
carried  into  effect  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
men  themselves.  It  is  this  committee  which 
negotiates  with  the  management.  As  a  rule  it  is 
composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  men  in  the 
colliery.  Members  of  the  committee  are  elected 
periodically,  usually  the  majority  retain  office  for 
many  years,  as  their  superior  ability  and  great 
experience  enable  them  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  men.  It  is  by  service  on  these  committees  that 
young  and  aspiring  miners  obtain  their  business 
experience  and  qualify  for  positions  of  greater 
usefulness  as  miners'  agents,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  similar  offices.  The  committees  some- 
times, of  course,  make  mistakes,  but  on  the  whole 
they  discharge  their  duties  to  the  satisfacticHi  of 
their  constituencies. 

The   great    orders    of    Friendly    Societies    have 
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numerous  lodges  in  colliery  districts,  and  in  addition 
there  are  numbers  of  local  friendly  societies.  In 
most  cases  the  lodges  consist  almost  entirely  of 
colliers ;  and  here  again  the  more  intelligent  have 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  business  skill. 
On  the  whole,  these  societies  have  been  conspicuously 
successful,  and  have  been  productive  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  workers  resident  in  mining  communities. 
Where  these  societies  have  proved  unsuccessful,  this 
has  been  occasioned  by  a  want  of  brotherly  spirit 
amongst  the  men  who  claim  on  the  society  or  club 
so  often  that  they  eat  up  its  funds. 

In  some  mining  villages,  especially  in  the  North, 
the  majority  of  the  miners  are  also  organised  into 
co-operative  distributive  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  domestic  commodities.  Many  of  these 
societies  have  been  in  existence  for  some  years  and 
have  large  annual  turnovers.  Their  ''  stores  ''  are 
usually  the  largest  and  most  imposing  building  in 
the  district,  and  on  account  of  their  constantly 
increasing  business,  extensions  of  premises  are  often 
necessary.  The  management  of  each  local  society 
is  vested  in  a  committee  elected  quarterly,  half- 
yearly,  or  annually,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  in  this 
sphere  also  the  intelligent  miner  has  ample  scope 
for  the  development  of  his  business  capacities. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  committees  axe  com- 
posed mainly  of  miners,  the  important  results 
achieved  are  highly  creditable.  Most  of  the  active 
members  of  co-operative  societies  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  retail  busioess  and  of  the  principles 
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underlying  the  co-operative  movement ;  and, 
happily,  the  spirit  of  co-operation  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing. 

The  organisation  of  medical  treatment  has  existed 
for  many  years  in  colliery  districts,  but  it  has  often 
given  rise  to  considerable  difficulties.  There  has 
usually  been  a  doctor  connected  with  every  colliery, 
and  in  most  cases,  before  the  National  Health 
Insurance  came  into  force,  it  was  customckry  for 
each  miner's  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  medical 
treatment  to  be  deducted  from  his  wages.  In  some 
cases  the  appointment  of  the  medical  practitioner 
has  practically  been  made  by  the  coUieiy  owners, 
and  the  miners  have  little  or  no  control ;  but  in 
other  localities  the  funds  have  for  long  been  admin- 
istered by  medical  committees  consisting  of  repre- 
sentative miners.  The  workmen  constituted 
practically  a  compulsory  medical  club,  providing 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  and  sometimes 
benefits  in  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  for 
the  miners  and  all  their  families.  The  British 
Medical  Association  was  always  strongly  opposed 
to  these  medical  clubs,  and  prevented  its  professional 
members  being  engaged  by  them,  so  that  the  various 
societies  have  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  medical  service.  The  introduction  of 
the  National  Health  Insurance  brought  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  into  these  medical  arrangements,  be- 
cause the  employers  were  bound  to  deduct  the  con- 
tribution from  the  workman's  wages  in  addition  to 
what  he  was  paying  to  the  colliery  doctor.    The 
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colliery  medical  club  could  not  be  made  an  approved 
society,  because  it  provided  not  only  for  the  work- 
men but  for  every  member  of  their  families.  The 
miners  have,  therefore,  had  to  form  special  approved 
societies,  and  there  has  been  a  readjustment  of  the 
contribution  for  the  colliery  doctor  to  maintain  his 
services  for  those  of  the  miners'  families  not  obtain- 
ing benefit  under  the  Act. 

Achieve/menu  of  Miners 

Large  numbers  of  miners  have  climbed  to  positions 
of  honour  and  influence,  and  have  done  much  good 
work  in  various  spheres  of  public  life,  political, 
industrial  and  municipal.  Miners  are  largely  repre- 
sented upon  Parish  and  District  Councils  of  the  coal- 
fields, and  to  some  extent  upon  the  County  Councils. 
They  generally  form  a  distinct  labour  party  in 
mimicipal  affairs  ;  and  men  who  are  good  speakers 
and  able  to  be  of  public  service  are  officially  recog- 
nised by  the  local  miners'  imion  and  are  recompensed 
for  their  time  devoted  to  public  work.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  local  authorities  on  which  the  miners 
are  strongly  represented  are  far  more  progressive 
in  their  aims  and  achievements  than  public  bodies 
recruited  mainly  from  the  business  and  professional 
classes.  Large  numbers  of  miners'  agents  and  some 
working  miners  have  also  been  admitted  to  the 
magistracy,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
carried  out  their  judicial  duties  has  frequently  won 
for  them  well  deserved  praise. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  miners  are  fairly 
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well  represented.  There  have  always  been  repre- 
sentatives of  miners  in  Parliament  ever  since  the 
veterans,  Alderman  John  Wilson  and  Thomas  Burt, 
representing  Durham  and  Northumberland,  were 
first  elected.  The  latter  was  for  many  years 
'*  father  "  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  mining 
representatives  in  Parliament  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  of  the  liberal-labour  complexion,  but  in 
recent  years  they  have  tended  to  amalgamate  more 
closely  with  other  labour  representatives  in  the 
formation  of  the  official  labour  party.  There  are 
altogether  nine  Members  of  Parliament  officially 
the  candidates  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  whilst  there  are  four  others  directly  repre- 
senting District  Federations  or  Associations.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  although  himself  originally  a  miner 
and  elected  by  a  miners'  constituency,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  These 
miners'  members,  besides  having  been  able  to  secure 
and  influence  legislation  to  the  advantage  of  the 
miners,  have  served  upon  Royal  Commissions  and 
Departmental  Committees  with  such  success  as  to 
reflect  credit  not  only  upon  themselves  but  also 
upon  the  class  which  they  represent. 

The  miners  have  a  strong  tendency  to  distrust 
men  not  brought  up  in  the  mine  when  the  interests 
of  their  class  are  concerned.  We  find  therefore  that 
however  various  the  duties  now  required  of  them, 
the  whole  of  the  officials  of  the  miners'  unions  have 
risen  from  underground  employment.  The  man 
in  the  street  does  not  ordinarily  realise  that  to  run 
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a  big  Trade  Union  requires  as  great  business  and 
administrative  skill  as  the  management  of  a  large 
commercial  undertaking ;  and  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  ordinary  Trade  Union  official  is,  in  his 
department,  as  highly  skilled  as  the  man  who  con- 
trols big  industrial  enterprises. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  also,  that  nearly  all  the 
men  responsible  for  the  management  of  mines, 
except  mining  engineers,  are  recruited  mainly  from 
amongst  the  men  employed  at  the  coal  face  ;  and 
that  the  success  of  numerous  mining  undertakings  is 
entirely  due  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  men 
who,  though  lacking  the  polish  and  culture  acquired 
by  college-trained  officials,  are  highly  efficient  in  their 
particular  departments  of  work. 

It  is  not  only  in  politics  and  industry  that 
miners  have  distinguished  themselves.  Although 
but  few  coUiers  change  their  vocation,  when  they  do 
so  it  is  generally  to  good  purpose.  Numbers  of  them, 
by  their  own  saving,  and  that  of  their  parents,  have 
obtained  some  college  training  and  have  become 
schoolmasters,  or  have  entered  the  Nonconformist 
ministry.  There  are  miners  on  the  staffs  of  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges,  and  a  few  in  positions  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Miners  have  also  come  to  the  front  as 
authors  and  on  the  stage,  whilst  the  amateur 
draughts-championship  of  England  was  recently 
won  by  a  Nottinghamshire  miner.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  miners  also  believe  strongly  in 
higher  education,  particularly  with  a  view  to  equip- 
ping for  .their  life's  work  men  who  will  be  employed 
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as  trade  union  officials,  or  otherwise,  in  the  interests 
of  labour.  The  miners  have  for  many  years  main- 
tained scholarships  at  Buskin  College,  Oxford, 
and  since  1909  at  the  Central  Labour  College  which 
was  recently  removed  to  London.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation 
and  the  National  Union  of  Railway-men  to  maJke 
themselves  responsible  for  the  future  of  this  College, 
each  sending  a  number  of  students,  may  well  prove 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. It  will  certainly  provide  the  opportunity  for 
a  number  of  young  miners  of  intellectual  ability 
to  rise  to  positions  of  influence  in  the  worlds  of 
labour  and  politics. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
The  Housing  of  Minebs 

Development  and  the  Housing  Problem 

The  rapid  development  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  mining  industry  during  recent  years  has  led  to 
a  considerable  influx  of  population  to  the  new  colliery 
districts,  and  the  inability  of  ordinuy  building 
agencies  to  provide  for  the  housing  needs  of  the 
people  has  given  rise  to  a  congestion  which  has  not 
only  resulted  in  high  sickness  and  death-rates, 
but  has  also  tended  in  some  districts  to  inflate  rents 
abnormally.  In  areas  where  growth  has  been  slow 
and  steady  the  shortage  of  dwellings  has  been 
least  apparent,  as  local  private  enterprise  has 
usually  been  able  to  meet  the  demand.  In  districts 
where  development  has  been  exceedingly  rapid, 
however,  as  in  South  Wales  and  in  South  Yorkshire, 
building  enterprise  has  hopelessly  failed,  and  a 
serious  house  famine  has  resulted.  The  increase 
in  population  has  in  some  instances  been  nearly 
200  per  cent.,  whereas  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  dwellings  has  been  considerably  less. 

The  Census  figures  show  that  during  the  last 
intercensal  period  the  most  rapid  growth  took 
place  in  South  Wales,   South  Yorkshire,   and  in 
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Fifeshiie  and  Dumbartonshire.  From  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  which  are  based  on  the  recently 
published  Census  returns  for  1911,  the  extent  of 
the  housiag  problem  in  the  various  mining  counties 
may  be  ascertained,  and  a  rough  comparison 
established  between  them.  In  reading  these  tables, 
however,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no 
regard  is  paid  to  the  character  of  the  existing 
accommodation.  In  some  counties,  for  example,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  dwellings  are  small  and  old 
and  unfit  for  habitation.  The  proportion  of  agri- 
ctdtural  land  to  the  whole  area  also  varies  in  different 
counties  so  that  the  figures  given  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  exact  estimate  of  the  position.  The  conditions, 
however,  are  sufficiently  similar  to  give  the  compari- 
son a  substantial  value. 


Census  Housing  Revdatums 

The  following  general  conclusions  may  be  derived 
fiom  an  exammation  of  these  tables  :— 

(1)  In  all  the  coal  mining  counties  except  Fife, 
Warwick,  and  the  four  South  Wales  counties,  the 
increase  of  accommodation  diu^iag  the  interoensal 
period  was  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  population. 
In  some  of  the  counties — Edinburgh,  for  instance — 
building  enterprise  was  so  active  that  more  than 
twice  as  many  dwellings  as  were  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  increased  population  were  provided. 
It  is  assxmied  that  demand  and  supply  balance  if  one 
new  dwelling  is  provided  for  each  increase  of  five  in 
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Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Increase 
of  Popu- 
laUou  for 

Coiillield. 

County. 

of  Increaije 
of  Popula- 

of Increase 
of  Accom- 

tion. 
1901-1911 

modation. 
1901-1911 

ditional 

1          1 1  * 

Scotch 

Ayr 

5A5 

10-90 

dwelling. 

2-  8 

Lanark    . 

8-04 

1611 

2-39 

Dumbarton 

22-80 

31-15 

3-47 

Stirling    . 

1314 

14-64 

4-27 

Linlithgow 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Edinburgh 

3-86 

11-13 

158 

Fife 

22-34 

21-06 

4-46 

Northern     . 

Northumberland 

15-54 

19-34 

4-94 

Durham  . 

15-36 

2109 

413 

Yorkshire    . 

York  (W.R.)    . 

10-28 

12-68 

3-48 

Nottingham 

17-42 

21-84 

3-47 

Derby 

13-96 

16-18 

3-96 

Lancafihire  . 

Lancashire 

8-89 

9-62 

4-26 

Gheshire  . 

13-80 

14-50 

4-10 

Midland 

Leicester 

8-90 

9-84 

3-87 

Stafford  . 

9-00 

11-67 

3-67 

Warwick 

10-67 

10-47 

4-47 

Shropshire 

2-90 

4-90 

2-60 

South  Wales 

Glamorgan       .  j 

30-34 

19-72 

6'U 

Monmouth 

3276 

27-22 

6-07 

CSarmarthen 

18-63 

1415 

6-70 

Brecon     . 

9-36 

5-90 

6-80 

population,  which  is  almost  precisely  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  dwelling  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  particular  cases,  like  Edinburgh,  for 
example,  there  may  be  an  emptying  of  old  large 
houses  which  have  contained  two  or  three  families, 
in  order  to  fill  new  cottages. 
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No. 

.of 

PeioentagD 

Percentage  of 

Coalfield:  Ck)anty. 

occupants 

of 

uninhabited 

per  house. 

sub-letting. 

dwellingE. 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

Scotch— 

Ayr 

4-93 

4-79 

1-67 

0-09 

670 

8-60 

TiAnark  . 

5<^ 

493 

3-81 

2-37 

4-25 

9-29 

Dumbarton 

506 

495 

2-50 

1-54 

6-35 

1035 

Stirling  . 

506 

497 

285 

210 

5-85 

5-40 

Linlithgow 

Kdinburgh 

4-84 

4-65 

6-80 

607 

5-67 

816 

Fife 

4-53 

4-55 

3-54 

210 

7-42 

6-82 

Northern — 

i 

Northumberland 

653 

6-28 

26-24 

24-53 

5-84 

5-26 

Durham 

593 

5-69 

1615 

14-75 

420 

4^9 

YorkRhire — 

York  (W.R.)  . 

4-67 

443 

0  73 

0-98 

5-96 

514 

Nottingham    . 

4-61 

448 

1-34 

1-03 

5-65 

6-32 

Derby    . 

4-85 

470 

1-26 

1-28 

5-26 

408 

Lancashire — 

Jjancashire 

4-97 

4-82 

3-38 

354 

7-04 

4-70 

Chenhire 

4-80 

4-63 

3-55 

2-67 

7-68 

4-89 

Midland— 

1 
1 

Leicester 

4-59 

4-46 

109 

0-81 

6-99 

4-96 

Stafford. 

4-98 

4-86 

1-74 

144 

519 

505 

Warwick 

4  74 

4  69 

1-88 

200 

6-65 

5-62 

Shropshire 

4.65 

4-54 

1-74 

134 

611 

4-64 

South  Wales- 

Glamorgan 

5-46 

552 

7-93 

9-49 

5-94 

2-58 

Monmouth 

5-35 

5  43 

6-58 

805 

9-44 

2  93 

Carmarthen    . 

4-65 

4-73 

206 

2-78 

613 

4-29 

Brecon  . 

4-68 

4-74 

2*31 

2-25 

7-22 

5-34 

1 
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PeBCENTAGB  of  OvBRCBOWDKD  DiSTEIOT  COFNClIi 

Abbas  nr  Enoush  CoAunELDs 


Coalfield :  Coanty. 

Total 

No.  of 

Anthori- 

tlo. 

Xo.  of 
Authori- 
ties with 

over  5  | 
persons 
per     < 
dwelling 

Percentage 
Colamn. 

No.  of 
Anthoritles 

where 

^Tetagehas 

increased 

ducing  past 

10  years, 

1901-lftll. 

Pefoentage 
Column. 

1 

Northern — 

Northnmberlftnd 

34 

20    j 

68-8 

7 

206 

Durham.    . 

48 

33 

68-7 

12 

27-0 

Torkshire — 

York  (W.R.)      . 

165 

24 

14-6 

23 

13-9 

Nottingham 

27 

1 

3-7 

6 

185 

Derby 

44 

4 

9-0 

4 

90 

Lanoafihixe — 

lAncaahire 

25 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

12-0 

Stafford     . 

67 

12 

210 

10 

175 

Warwick   . 

28 

1 

3-5 

8 

28-5 

Shropshire 

31 

1 

32 

4 

12-9 

South  Wales- 

I 

Glamorgan 

30 

23 

76-6 

18 

60-0 

Monmouth 

27 

17 

703 

10 

37  0 

Oarmarthen 

15 

3 

200 

6 

40-0 

BNoon 

13 

1 

.  7-6 

•     7 

6S-8- 

(2)  Assuming  an  average  of  five  persons  per 
dwelling  as  the  standard  of  safety  from  the  public 
health  standpoint,  it  would  appear  from  the  table  on 
p.  640  that  in  four  ootmties  only — ^Northumberland, 
Durham,  Glamorgan,  and  Monmouth-^is  there  an 
excess  of  population  over  dwellings.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  in  the  other  counties,  although 
the  averages  may  not  be  high,  there  may  be,  and 
2s 
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indeed  there  usually  is,  considerable  overcrowding 
in'  particular  areas.  The  comparatively  high 
figures  for  Northumberland  and  Durham  are  due 
to  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  flats  or  tene- 
ment buildings. 

(3)  The  number  of  occupants  per  dwelling  was 
less  in  1911  than  in  1901  in  all  the  mining  counties 
except  Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  Carmarthen  and 
Brecknock.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
whereas  the  problem  is  becoming  less  acute  in  the 
other  coalfields,  in  South  Wales  the  congestion  is 
becoming  more  serious. 

(4)  The  percentages  of  dwellings  sublet  are  highest 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham  and  in  South 
Wales.  In  the  northern  counties,  however,  the  flat 
system  prevails  very  largely,  whereas  in  South 
Wales  the  number  of  flats  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  two  families  crowd  into  a  cottage.  Thus  in 
Northumberland  no  fewer  than  176,852  out  of  a 
population  of  696,893,  or  over  25  per  cent.,  are  flat 
dwellers.  In  Durham  the  proportion  is  200,387 
out  of  1,369,860.  In  order  to  compare  the  two 
coalfields  mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
worst-boused  ot  aU  th^  cpjol-fielda  in  leapeot  to 
sub-letting,  the  following  table,  based  on  the  Census 
totals  for  "  ordinary  dwellings "  only  are  given. 
In  this  table  the  figures  far  flat^^  shops,  hotels, 
public  institutions,  ^to.,  are  omitted. 
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OountiM.   . 

Pppp]ati6A. 

FamiHes. 

No.  per 
dwelling. 

Percentage  of 
sab-letting. 

Northumberland 
and  Durhahi  . 

Glannorgan  and 
Mamnouth  ,  . 

1,569,435 
1,383»478 

830,697 
282,537 

5-32 
5-38 

10-82 
906 

ThiB  table  ishowa  thai;  cJthougb  the  percentage  of 
houses  containing  two  or*  more  families  i^  higher 
in  the  Northern  coalfield,  the  congestion  is  really 
slightly  greater  in  South  Wales.  The  larger  niunber 
of  oecupants  p^  houae  in  Glamorgan  and  Mon- 
mouthshire •  iS'  i>artly.  due.  to  the  gr^at  number 
of  men  •  resident*  there  as  lodgers,  o^e  or  two 
with  each  family.  It  should  .be  stated  that,  as 
a  nde,  the  South  Wajes  Qottages  are  distinctly 
larger,  and  bettec-  built  than  those  o^  the  Nqirtbpm 
coalfield. 

(5)  A. fairly  aoourate  index  of  tb^  extent  of 
a  hbuse-fcLmine  is  the  percentage  of  vacancies. 
When  d^^Uing^  are  scarce  vacancies  wre  few ; 
and  houses'^  which  und^r  other  circumstances 
waald  be'  regarded  as  unauitablc  for  wprkijig- 
class  oocurpatioiij,  lure,  pressed  intp  service.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  higheat  percentages  of  v^ancies 
prevail  in  Scotland,  wh^eise  building  activity  seems 
to  have  been  in  excess  pf  i  the .  increaaed  demand, 
and  the  lowest  percentages  in  Qlamorgan  ^nd  Mon- 
mouth. These  figures,  seem  tp  indicate  tl^at  the 
problemi  JA  rleast  acute,  in  Scotland  and  most  acute 
in  South  Wales* 
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Evil  Effects  of  Bad  HrntMug  Conditions 

The  bad  effects  of  inadequate  housing  upon 
public  health  and  moralB  are  well  known.  It  is 
not  generally  realised,  however,  that  the  existoice 
of  a  house  famine  also  acts  as  a  serious  handicap 
on  industry.  In  some  of  the  coalfields  mining 
development  is  much  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labour ;  and  the  supply  is 
short  because  no  house  accommodation  is  availabk. 
In  such  areas  the  provision  of  a  large  number  of  new 
dwellings  would  considerably  qikicken  trade  activity, 
and  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  coalfields. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  a  shortage  of  soitabk 
dwellings  near  a  new  coUiery  has  been  severely  felt 
in  many  localities ;  and  in  many  cases  where  (»dinaiy 
building  agencies  have  not  proved  adequate,  the 
coUiery  companies  themselves  have  undertaken  build- 
ing. It  is  thought,  however,  that  in  some  cases  it  was 
not  solely  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  oi  labour 
that  colliery  companies  have  adopted  this  coorBe. 
Mining  companies,  naturally  anxious  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  production  to  the  minimum,  have  sought 
every  possible  means  of  combatting  the  tendency 
of  their  employees  to  combine  and  strike  for  higher 
wages ;  and  they  have  not  been  blind  to  the  fact 
that  workmen  rei^ident  in  "  company "  houses,  in 
areas  where  the  dwelling  sup^y  is  restricted,  would 
hesitate  to  strike  for  fear  of  getting  notice  to  quit 
their  homes.  The  weapon  of  levidtion  during 
disputes  has  in  a  few  cases  been  freely  used  in  order 
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to  compel  tlie  men  to  Qome  to  tenns.  Several 
instaaces  of  suoh  evictions  are  kno^ra  ixi  Yorkebire 
and  in  Scotland.  In  the  latter  country — ^where 
eoUiery  oompanieft  own  the  bulk  of  minera'  cottage§H-r 
the  eviction  question  has  received  considerable 
attention ;  and  the  M.F.O.B.1  on  the  motion  of 
Scottish  delegates,  have  passed  numerous  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  eviction 
of  miners  from  cottages  during  trade  disputes. 
Public  opinion  has  recently  been  growing  very  strong 
against  this  uixfair  method  of  bringing  rebellious 
miners  to  heel ;  and  coUiery  companies  are  learning 
that  investment  in  house  property  for  strike-breaking 
purposes  is  diminishing  in  value.  For  this  reason 
partly,  therefore,  numbers  of  companies  are  dis- 
posing of  their  cottages. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  invest- 
ment, in  the  building  of  dwellings^  of  capital  raised 
by  ccdliery  companies.  Most  mining  companies  need 
all  their  ca^atal  for  develaping  their  mining  under- 
takings ;  and  they  naturally  prefer  not  to  tie 
any  of  their  share  capital  up  in  buildings,  which 
will  as  a  rule  yield  a  much  smallpr  return  than  coal. 
The  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  has  ajbo  made  it 
difficult  to  raise  m<Miey  on  debentures  at  a  rate 
which  can  be  paid  out  ci  the  rentals  received  at 
the  oustomary  level  of  the  district — one  prominent 
South  Wales  coUieiy  company  having,  for  instance, 
issued  5  per  cent,  debentures  for  building  houses  on 
which  it  only  gets  a  return  of  4  per  cent.  In 
localities   where  eating  building  activity  is  in- 
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adequate,  however,  mining  companies  are  still 
compelled,  in  the  interests  of  their  coUierieB,  to 
embark  on  'housing  eiiterprise^.  Dtaing  the  past 
few  years  this  has  been  made  easier,  as  it  has  been 
made  possible  to  obtain  State  loims  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  for  the  building  of  workmen's  cottages ; 
and  new  methods  of  house  ownership  have  also 
been  devised  in  which  colliery  companies  can 
exercise  influence  more  in  proportion  than  the 
extent  of  their  financial  interests.  To  some  of 
these  methods  reference  will  be  made  later. 

Housing  Agencies  in  South  Wales 

In  most  of  the  coalfields  the  housing  needs  of  the 
people  have  been  catered  for  by  colliery  companies, 
private  building  speculators,  and  building  olubs. 
As  the  Census  figures  already  givto  show,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  considerable  failure  on 
the  part  of  speculators  in  most  of  the  mining 
districts  to  keep  up  with  tide  demand.  In  South 
Wales,  however,  this  agency  has  been  quite  in- 
adequate, and  as  colliery  companies  here  have  not 
to  any  considerable  extent  embarked  in  hoiudng 
enterprise,  the  miner  has  been  bbliged  to  provide 
accommodation  as  best  he  could  for  himself.  The 
method  selected  has  beeif  through  tAie  formatnxi  of 
building  clubs,  a  system  Imported  from  York- 
shire. A  number  of  miners  chib  together,  and  witii 
the  assistance  of  a  secretary, '  who  is' lAsually  an 
accountant,  arrange  for  a  lalfge  numbdr  of  houses 
to  be  built  in  cme  contract.    Each  member  pays 
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from  £10  to  £20  down,  and  theteafter  monthly 
inatalmenta  of  from  10s.  to  25s.  for  each  ''sharo/' 
that  is,  house.  When  about  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  each  house  has  been  paid  in,  the  club  ''  divides," 
and  each  member  takes  over  his  house,  which  is 
allotted  him  by  baUot,  subject  to  a  mortgage  which  he 
can  pay  off  gradually  like  an  advance  from  a  build- 
ing society.  The  houses  are  built  all  the  same,  so  that 
the  allocation  by  ballot  may  be  fair.  Some  wealthy 
gentlemen  of,  'the  diMriet/are  appointed  trustees, 
and  the  bmlding  would  usually  not  be  financed 
without,  their  guarantee  .at  the  bank.  Owing  to 
the  widespread  depreciation  of  >  property  in  recent 
years  fewer  guatontors  are  now  available^  which  may 
be  cme  cause  of  Uie  deoieased  building  by  this 
method  in  South  Wales.!  ,       , 

To  meet  <tibe  financial  claims  of  these  dubs  men 
have  had  to  £iave  large  sums  from  their  wages  to  pay 
for  'the  coat  of  their  houses  over  a  series  of  from  15 
to  25  years,  the  usual  rate  of  contribution  being  at 
the  rate  of  from  15s.  to  24fi;  per  humr  knonth.  In 
parts  of  South  Wales  where  the  club  system  flour- 
ishes hundreds  of  cottages  have  been  built  through 
the  medium  of  building  clubs,  and  the  proportion 
ot  owner*OQ3upiers  is  often  very  large  indeed.  In 
many  cases  workmen  lown  three  or  four  houses. 
The  fact  that  in  Soutb  Wales  capital  for  the  provision 
of  dweUings  has  had  to  come  out  of  wages  rather  than 
— ^as  in. the  Northern  and  Scottish  coalfield»^-out  of 
the  company's  funds,  is  probably  one  reason  why  the 
rates  ol; wages  paid  in  South.  Wales  are  higher  than 
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in  the  other  coalfields.  The  club  system,  however, 
us^ul  though  it  has  been,  is  now,  for  various  reasons, 
diminishiQg  in  popularity,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  during  the  next  few  years  co-operative  house- 
owning  societies  will  become  the  chief  method  of 
catering  for  the  supply.  In  addition  a  considerable 
incirease  in  municipal  housing  activity  is  anticipated. 

Housing  in  the  Scottish  Coalfields 

Whilst  the  Scotch  coalfields,  except  in  a  few 
places,  do  not  suffer  from  a  house-famine  like  South 
Wales,  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  standard  cottage  in 
England  and  Wales — at  any  rate  south  of  the  Tyne — 
is  a  four  or  five^roomed  cottage  with  a  small  or  large 
scullery,  and  offices  in  addition.  There  is  ihe 
living-room,  where  all  the  cooking  is  done,  usually  a 
small  parlour,  and  two  or  three  bedrcx>ms  upetairs, 
die  being  over  the  scullery,  or  back^kitehen  and 
offices  in  a  back  extension  of  the  cottage — an 
objectionable  featiure  which  often  shuts  out  light 
aoid  air  from  the  living-room. 

In  Scotland,  however,  the  prevailing  type  is  a 
cottage  of  one  storey  only,  and  consists  cf  but  two 
or  thiee  rooms,  one  very  large,  in  which  the  family 
live  and  cook  by  day,  and  two  or  three  persons 
sleep  at  night.  I>r;  J.  G.  McVail  has  thus  described 
the  typical  miner's  cottage  in  Dumbartonshire  : — 

''A  collier's  house  consists  tjrpically  of  two 
apartments,  a  *  room  and  kitchen,'  with  a  con- 
necting   door   between.    The   entrance   from    the 
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roadway  is  not  usually  quite  diiect/  but  l^  m  smaU 
square  lobby  not  muoh  mofe  tkAn  enougb  to  allow 
the  door  to  open.  The  wall  facing  the  open  dooc 
is  the  gable  end  of  a  set'in:bedplace«  There  ^ade 
two  such  bedplaees  in  thekitohen,.  along  Qne:waUy 
and  cm  the  opposite  aide  Is  the  fir^laee»  perhaps 
with  a  good,  though  smatt,  oookkig  vamge.'  iXhe 
kitchen  has  a  wind<^w  looking  to  the  fso^  and 
the  room  another  looking  to  the '  baok,  the  i<^pea 
door  between  the  apartmeilts'p^niiittingi  some  degceci 
of  through  ventilation.  The  windows  ^aF6  an  uqpper 
and  a  lower  sash,  which  may  or  dtay  not  be  hungett 
cords  with  pulleys.  The  lower,  saeh  opens  upwards/] 
the  upper  sash  may  or  mety^  not  open  downwardly. 
In  addition  to  the  two  apartments^  there  may  bo:a 
small  porch  built  out  ia  ftiont  of-  the  kitohen^'  iad 
used  as  a  store  or  a  scullery,  with,  or  more  commonly 
without,  an  indoor  water  supply.  Bometimed  there 
are  a  water  tap  and  sink  in  the  kitchen  window  place. 
The  press  or  storage  accommoda^on  is.limited^  but 
IS  supplemented  by  utilising  the  >8paoe  linder  ^ha 
beds.  In  older  rows  this  :qpace  niay  be  the :  onl^ 
coal  store.  The  bedplaees  ane*  separated  by  'A 
brick  partition  reaching  to  ihe  deilMig','  and  are 
structurally  open  from  floor  to  ceiling  andlioiii  side 
to  side,  but  are  partially  closed  in  by  euftaiocr.  The 
*  room  '  has  a  fireplace  on  one  side  and  a  single  hAd/- 
place  on  the  other,  so  that  in  thid  twi6  ij^ertaients 
there  are  usually  three  beds;  >•  "■^' 

*'  Cottages  axe  now-  btdlt'oooanonaUy  in  Scotland 
with  one  room  upstairs;    and'  in'somd  cflfam^ 'flats 
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have  been  built,  two  of  the  oommon  single-floor 
type  of  cottages  being  superposed,  with  an  outside 
stone  staircase.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  practice 
of 'sleeping  in  tl^  living-room,  usually  two  in  each 
bed,  is  a  healthy  practice ;  but  the  Scotch  miners 
in  common  with  the  labourers  of  all  trades  in 
Scotltuid  cling  tenaciously  to  the  custom.  Probably 
the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  the  expense  of  thick 
bedding  material  needed  in  an  unwarmed  bedroom 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  this  preference." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
Medical  OfiScers  of  Health  for  Ayrshire  and  for 
Kinross-shire  (1911)  are  of  interest,  the  former  as 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  conditions,  the  latter  as 
giving  some  desmption'  of  the  sanitary  defects  of 
bad  types  of  cottages  still  inhabited  : — 

JS^racts  from  the  B&pprt  by  the  County  Medical 
Ojjicer  on  the  Rousing  of  Ayrshire  Miners 

^'  The  entire  popidation,  including  men,  women, 
and  children,  representing  the  mining  industry  in 
Aynhiie,  may  be  estimated  at  fully  40,000.  .  .  . 
It  might  be  roughly  estimated  that  of  the  whole 
mining  commlinity  30,000  live  in  the  mining  rows 
ok*  viUageft  belonging  to  the  mining  companies, 
while  the>  remaining  lO^QOO  leside  in  the  ordinary 
vtiillages^  '  towns  or  burghst  The  proportion  of 
miners  anil  their  families  living  in  the  latter  is  small, 
except  in  the  Burgh  of  Galsion,  where  close  on  haU 
offthe  population  consists  of  the  mining  dass.  .  .  . 

**  With  the  exception  of  twoHstorey  dwellings  at 
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Dreghom,  BamniU,  and  Dalmdlington,  the  houses 
which  have  been  erected  for  nzmera  by  the  coal 
companies  are  all  of  one  stqrey,  while:  the  accom- 
modation provided  consistfi  asianile^of  two  ApsMib^ 
ments,  namely,  a  room  and  a  kitchen,  i  .  There  *  aore,* 
however,  several  rows,  suoh  as  at  Annbank  and  othev 
collieries,  with  only  one-apartment  houses,  while*  in  a 
few  isolated  instances  theie  are  miners'  dweDrngsof 
more  than  two  apartmeoxte  each. 

**  The  rental  of  the  miners'  houses'  varies  iroai  £2 
10s.  to  a  comparatively  fern  at  £0  l(hk-  per  ammm^  the 
foraier  flgm»<  applies  to  the  x>lder  honsei^  of  a  more 
or  less  inferior  type,*  while  the  latter  refem  ^to  9 
somewhat  siiperior  class  of  houses  Greeted  at  Town* 
end.  Taking  miners'  dwellings  all*  over  the  rental  is 
between  £4  and  £6  per  ahnnbii"  The  rates  on.  these 
rents  are  as  a  rule  paid  by  the  occupiers.  In  towns 
and  villages  other  than  mining  rows  and  villages  the 
rental  is  higher.  The  atrerage  might  be  put  at  £6 
pej^  annimi.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  Burgh  of 
GcklstoB,  wheiid  over  400  faduses  are  occupied'  by 
miners,'  the  miners  in  a  number  of  casss  are  them- 
selves proprietors  of  their  houses!  in  the  latter 
instance  the  yearly  valuation  of  the  hchise  is  about 
£8.  .  .'  .  •"' '  I 

*'  Mining  villiages  are  '  tre^ueiitiy  arranged  i  in 
several  parallel  rows  all  facing  the  same  dit^tion; 
others  may  face  each  other  on  opposite  sides' (^'  the 
road;  or -they  mkyb^  found  in  single  roiihiotsquases. 
The  sites  of  the  miners'  rows  haVe  e^dently  been 
considered   simply   from   the   standpoint   of   oon^ 
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vwuence,  and  not  as-  to  aspect,  nature  of  soil,  etc. 
A  large  number  of  them  are  therefore  built  on  the 
somewhat  ddmp,  .  impMriouSy  oold  day  aubeoil 
which  gentrkily  oyerUes  the  ooal  measures  through- 
out  the  county  ;  and  as  the  majority  of  these  build- 
in^EK-practically  the  whole  of  the  older  ones — ^have 
no < damp-proof  coarse  in  t|ie  walls,  the. latter  being 
^nevaiKy  solid  without  strapping  and  lathing,  they 
tend  to  be  more  or  less  damp.  .<  •  . 

*'  ExoessiTe.  oveiorowdmg  as  a  rule  only  occurs 
temporarily,  such  as  when  additional  pits  are 
opened  before  sufficient  house  ^oonamodation  is 
proirided  for  the  workeds.  In  miners'  rows  with 
one-apartment  .houses,  such  as  at  the  Annbank 
Cdliery,  there  is  a:  greater  tend^ioy  to  overcrowding 
than  in  the.two^^roomdweUingg," 


E^raU.firam  the  ^eport^  on,  the  Bcnmng  of 

in  KinroW'$hire  (1911) 

''Some  of  'the  buildings  w^e  oM.  These  had 
been  solidly  built  in  their*  day,  and  the  outer  walls, 
though  thdr  joints  were  open,  stiU  stood  firm ; 
but  the  intetoal  fittings  in  many  oases  had  faUen 
intO'  disrepair^ 

'*  Kitchens  had  tile  floors ;  rooms  not  kitchens 
had  .floors  of  wood.  A  few  wooden  floors  were  under- 
ventilated,  and  dry  rot  afiected  seveoal.  Floor 
fcdsts'were  frequently  laid  oh  eaHh«  In  some  houses 
joists'  or  bridges  were  abtont ;  the  boards  lay  on  the 
earth,  and  were  kept  in  positiDn  by  a  groove  and 
tongue. 
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**  Some  floors  were  inoomplete.  flooring  oensed 
in  line  ^th  the  beds  ;  beyond  these  was  bete  eaith." 

Many  more  descriptions  oould  be.  q^oted^  shoiling 
ike  deplorable  character  of  the. housing  accommoda- 
tion, provided  by  some  of  i  th^  eompanies  lor  thetr 
mineiB  in  Scothmd. 


I  >  I  •  t 


Co-^operatwe  Oardm  ViUagis 

•  A  very  pleasing  feature  in  some  of  the  mining- 
areas  is  the  awakening  of  jitiblic  opinion  In' fettbur 
of  itiore  attractive  houses  arid  jileasanter  suir- 
roundings.  The  Garden  City*  ideal  deems  to  have 
permeated  the  commimity,'  and  a'ltevolt  is  takinjg 
place  against  building  ugly  and  monotonous  cot- 
tages in  ctowded  rows.  Tire  'co-operatiVe  or  co- 
partnership method  of  ownership,  combined  with 
Garden  City  methods  of  development,  have  yielded 
such  eiceflent  results  at  Hampstead,  Ealing,  Har- 
bome,  and  elsewhere,  that  its  gradual  extension  to 
the  coalfields  is  inevitable.  In  South  Wales,  indeed, 
the  method  has  already'  attained  considerable 
popularity.  Several  organisatibns  for  the  promotioh 
of  6o-partnership  housing  Societies  have  been 
established,*  and  some  eight  or'teii  societies  aire 
alrieady  actually  engaged  in  btiilding. 

^  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Welsh  Town- Planning  and 
Housing  Trust,  Ltd.,  a  semi-philanthropio  company  liioaiting  its 
dividencU  to  a  matimum  of  5  per  cent,  l^his  6rganisation  was  estab- 
lished by  a  philanthropic  coal  owner,  Mr.  David  Dayies»  BLP*,  of 
the  Ocean  Gollieiy  Co.  It  seeks  to  acquire  and  develop  on  Garden 
City  lines  large  estates,  and  to  promote  houaiiig  schemes  on  co-opera- 
tive lines. 
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''■  These  schemes  difFer'oonsidersibly  from  building 
clubs.  The  object  of  the  latter  i^  to 'liable  indi- 
Yiduals  tb  beogme  hduse-owneiB  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
co-opevative  *  sohemesiy'  however,  the  houses  are 
always' jomtlyjowned,!  and  the  tenatits  pay  rents  to 
the  society,  and  receive  interest' on  the  shares  they 
hold  in  it.  Co-operative  housing  societies  give  the 
miners  all  tto- advantages  of  ^individual  ownership 
— :security;  o|  te^^re,  fixity  of  ir^nt,  monetary  profit 
— witihout  tl^^  fi^adyaf^tage  of  bluing  t^ed  to  a  locality 
wd  hayi];Lg  a  hoiis^  on  one's  hands.  T^ere  are  also 
several  spec^ '  f^v^n^iag^s,,  not  t^e  least  important 
of  which  i^  .that  ^dcieti^s  registered  under  the 
^nduatiial  m^^o^^^ni.  Sooietie?  Act.  apd  limiting 
their  dividends  to  a  mAximum  .of  five  ppr  cent.,  are 
able  tp.  bprrow  two-tfhird?  oi  their  ccypit^  from  the 
GovemmjQut  for  ,peripd^  of  30  or  4P  y^^  >^  ^i 
??!  3|  per  eent.  respectively. V  Another  great 
adyant^e  ia  t^^t  co-rpartnersbip  societies,  dealing 
with  fairly.  liM'ge  areas  of  land  are  able  to  apply  with 
e.3fcell,ent).  e^ec]t  Garden  City  methods  of  develop- 
meint.  In  coijineetion^  i^ith  the  co-partnership  Garden 
.yiUage^,  npw  l^ei^g  developed,  in  the  South  York- 
fil^ire  and  8ou|«h  iWales  colliery  .disl^cts,  for  example, 
provision  is  made  fpr  ample  ga^en^  spaces,  recrea- 
tion grounds,  tree-lined  streets,  and  social  institutes, 
every  care  beiiig  taken  to  foster  the  co-operative 
spirit  and  to  make  the  villages  pleasant  com- 
munities. • 

«  I  ■  ■     ' 

'  ^  The  imtat  of  inteiwt  were  rawed  lOs.  per  oeni.  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War. 
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Minwg  Companiea  and  Modd  HeuHng  8ehem^^ 

As  has  already  been  meiitioiied  floreial  ooUieiy 
ecMnpanies  have  realised  the  importaiioe  of  Garden 
City  principles,  and  during  qoite  recefeit  years  ^anre 
attempted  praiseworti^y  experimettAs  in  honsiiig 
their  miners  under  conditions  .whi^^h  are ;  more  con- 
ducive to  health  and  refinement  than  those  whi^h 
have  prevailed  in  the  past.  In  seme  cases 'tbe 
collieries  have  provided  the  whole^  of  the  tilieoeitoary 
capital,  in  others  they  have  obtained  past  by  means 
of  Government  loans.  A  number  ol  coUisry  cbm- 
panies  also  have  ttiteied  into  amngelnentsi  to 
guarantee  the  rents  fcsr  25, 30or  Myearstosyndioaies 
of  private  investors,  while  others  have  invested  in 
the  funds  of  local  co^partnetship  soeieties.  Which- 
ever method  has  been  adopted,  however,  reoent 
building  schemes  have  shown  a  vast  imprbvement 
on  those  which  were  formerly  carried-  out ;  and, 
whilst  most  of  them  do  not  comply  with  stridt 
Garden  City  principles,  the  style  of  building  and 
the  character  of  the  surroundings  {Provided  have 
been  far  superior  to  the  usual  mining  town.  * 

The  most  promising,  and  the  best  known  of  all  the 
new  modd  colliery  villages,  is  that  ^  estabUshed  at 
Woodlands,  near  Doneaiter,  by  the  Brodsworth  Main 
CbHiery  Co.,  of  wUcb  Sir  Arthur  Morldiam,  IC.P., 
is  managing  director.  This  company  *aequired  a 
large  area  of  land  near  the  collieries,  laid  it  out  on 
Garden  City  lines  with  pleasant  streets,  lined  with 
trees  and  grass  plots,  and  with  open  spaces  and 
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recreation  grounds.    The  cottages,  of  which  there 
aa^  now  over  630,  are  all  {Mrovided  with  three  bed- 
rooms, and  abatthi  mdth'liot  and  cold  water  serrice. 
.They  are.  buiH  in  pairs,. aaid  in  small  groups  of  four 
oc  ifive.;  ^and  ibe  aureprage  aianibar  per  acre  is  leas 
than  jix,i  iwhieh .  is  to .  be  compared  with  25  and  30 
to  thei  aore .  byi  the  preseniHlay  speculative  builder. 
I  All:  the  cofaba^es  have  goodHsi^ed  gardens,  back  and 
Itont;   and. they,  let  at. I^nta  which  vary  from  5s. 
to  68.'  3d.  jnclusit&  ol  rates.    iSir*  Arthur  Markham 
haft  .also  ibesi^  histrujiiental  in  establishing  a  model 
pillage- at  Oakdalej  near  Slackwood^  in  Monmouth- 
shirSi .  Another  interesting  ooUiery  garden  village  is 
-being  built,  at  KirkconneU  (Dumfries-shire)  for  the 
Baiiquhar  and  KirkconneU  GJoUieries  Go.    In  this  vil- 
lage an  excellent  site  is  being  developed,  with  miners' 
cottages  built  15  to  the.acre^  With  games-field  and 
village  haU< .  In  addition  a  hostel  for  the  accommo- 
dation of :  40  .unmarried  miners  has  been  provided. 
In  the  Kent,  coalfield  ther^  have  been  two  or  three 
I  garden;  villages  staoted  by  the  Kent  Coal  Conceasicms, 
•Ltd., lover  120  substantial  cottages  having  be^i 
bmlt  toidate.    ilt  is  much  to  be  helped  that  capital 
will,  be  iorthcbming  to  continue  building  in  this 
rexedfeoit'  manner,  as  every  one  will  wish  that  Kent 
may  .be  spared  .from  the  hideous  rows  of  slate-roofed 
oottages  which  have:  <deflled' the  beautiful  vallej^ 
,of'  thti^kvuth.  Wales  and  Northern  coalfields. 
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The  Housing  of  Lodgers 

The  lack  of  adeqtiate  accommodation  for  lodgers 
constitutes  a  real  and  serious  difficulty  in  some 
of  the  coalfirids,  notably  in  South  Wales,  where 
the  very  rapid  development  attracts  to  the  mining 
centres  large  numbers  oi  young  men  from  the 
agricultural  areas  and  from  other  coalfields.  Lodg- 
ing-houses for  casual  workers  and  the  lowest  grade 
of  labourer  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  towns ; 
but  no  decent  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  young  unmarried  men  in  regular 
employment.  As  a  rule  these  find  lodgings  in  the 
houses  of  married  miners.  This  arrangement  is 
not  always  desirable ;  as  a  rule  both  householders 
and  lodgers  are  subject  to  inconvenience  and  dis- 
eomforty  and  family  life  is  often  much  disoiganised. 
In  many  areas,  for  example  the  Bhondda  Valley, 
the  percentage  of  lodgers  is  particularly  high,  and 
some  of  the  five  and  six-roomed  cottages  are  over- 
crowded to  such  an  extent  as  to  militate  against 
the  general  health  of  the  community. 

In  some  localities  where  house  accommodation 
is  scarce,  lodging  accommodation  is  quite  impossible 
to  obtain,  and  men  wishing  to  work  there  must 
either  give  up  the  idea,  or  they  must  walk  or  come 
by  \xdAn.  several  mUes.  This  scarcity  of  lodging 
accommodation  often  handicaps  the  activities  of 
the  colliery  management  to  a  very  great  degree ; 
and  instances  are  known  where  tenants  of  *'  com- 
pany "  dwellings  have  been  compelled  to  take  in 
2t 
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lodgers  nominated  by  the  employers.  A  possible 
solution  of  the  problem  consists  in  the  erection  of 
larg6  hostels  providing  separate  sleeping  aocom- 
modation,  but  common  sitting  and  recreaticm  rooms, 
etc.  Numerous  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been 
provided  in  the  coal  mining  areas  of  Germany,  and 
have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Toum-Plannifig  of  Mining  Areas 

Another  matter  which  needs  emphasis  is  the 
importance  of  the  proper  planning  of  new  mining 
areas.  In  several  of  the  newer  coalfidds — ^for 
example,  around  Doncaster  and  in  South  Wales 
and  in  Kent — ^new  districts  are  being  opened  up 
for  the  first  time ;  and  land  formerly  of  no  value 
except  for  agricultural  purposes  is  now  being  utilised 
for  building  purposes.  The  ordinary  method  of 
development  employed  is  to  crowd  as  many  dwellings 
as  possible  on  the  smallest  area  of  land,  the  streets 
being  laid  out  just  as  comes  convenient  at  the  time, 
without  regard  to  any  plan  of  the  town  or  village 
as  a  whole.  No  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
access  between  the  various  parts  of  the  village  or 
town  which  are  brought  into  existence,  or  for  through 
communication  with  adjoining  townships.  The 
efltect  of  ill-considered  development  in  the  past  has 
been  highly  disadvantageous  to  public  health  and 
convenience ;  but  unfortunately  the  same  lack  of 
method  still  prevails  in  many  localities.  Powers  to 
prevent  the  worst  evils  of  individual  development 
were  granted  to  local  autiiorities  by  the  Housing 
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and  Town  Planning  Act,  1909  ;  but  the  importance 
of  their  application  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
realised  in  most  of  the  new  areas.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Doncaster  Rural  District  in  a 
recent  report  urged  the  need  for  town-planning 
schemes  in  that  area.  He  writes  :  "  It  is  in  such 
places  as  Bossington  with  a  model  viUage  as  its 
nucleus  that  a  town  plan  might  be  considered.  If  a 
town  plan  had  been  adopted  at  Carcroft  embracing 
an  area  lying  within  a  circle,  say  a  radius  of  a  mile 
and  a  half'  from  the  pit  shaft,  the  development 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
have  been  on  orderly  lines  instead  of  the  present 
unsystematic  method  ...  It  is  particularly  desir- 
able when  a  collieiy  company  has  made  provision 
for  employees  by  the  establishment  of  a  model 
village  that  private  speculators  should  not  be  in  a 
position  to  build  property  anywhere  or  anyhow 
without  due  regard  to  the  amenities  of  the  district." 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE   ANTHRACITE   COAL  TRADE 

Uses  of  Anthracite 

As  was  explained  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
various  kinds  of  coal,  anthracite  is  the  hardest  and 
"  driest "  coal  possible,  being  practically  pure 
carbon,  and  properly  containing  only  a  slight  trace 
of  the  hydrocarbons  which  form  the  bituminous 
element  of  ordinary  coal.  For  this  reason  it  bums 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
start  an  anthracite  fire  with  a  small  amount  of 
bituminous  coal  or  a  good  quantity  of  wood.  In  a 
closed  stove,  or  in  a  large  open  grate  well  lined  with 
fire-brick,  it  makes  a  fine  glowing  hot  fire  with  no 
fiame. 

For  household  purposes  anthracite  has  the 
following  special  advantages.  It  is  clean  to  handle, 
as  it  does  not  soil  the  fingers  like  ordinary  coal ; 
and  it  produces  little  dust  and  no  smoke.  It  bums 
very  slowly  and  never  requires  poking  or  attention, 
except  to  replenish  the  stove.  A  number  of  diflFer- 
ent  stoves  for  domestic  and  office  use  are  on  the 
market,  of  French,  German,  and  English  make, 
generally  arranged  to  bum  nuts  or  cobbles  ;  but 
there  is  one  type  of  stove  designed  to  burn  anthracite 
"  peas '',  which  cost  less  per  ton  than  nuts.     It  is 
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claimed  by  the  makers  that  such  an  anthracite 
stove  is  just  as  convenient  and  clean  as  a  gas  stove, 
but  heats  a  room  at  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of 
usmg  gas. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  consi- 
derable increase  in  the  demand  for  anthracite,  broken, 
washed  and  sized  for  domestic  and  other  purposes. 
Some  London  merchants  even  go  so  far  as  to  sell 
anthracite  nuts  packed  in  small  bags,  each  one  of 
which  just  contains  a  refill  for  a  stove,  so  that  the 
householder  can  handle  it  with  the  maximum  of 
convenience  and  cleanliness.  The  use  of  anthra- 
cite for  domestic  purposes  is  not  yet  nearly  so 
extensive  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  and  far 
more  of  the  "  nuts  "  size  is  sent  to  France  and  Grer- 
many  than  is  used  in  this  country. 

Anthracite  is  sold  almost  entirely  in  special  sizes 
for  each  particular  purpose,  and  the  following  is  a 
brief  list  of  the  chief  market  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
with  their  dimensions  : — 


Name.       Purpose. 
CMiUa    (Malting) 


Sort.  Size. 

Maohine-made  2^  to  3|  or  4  inches. 


Soreened 


I^uU        (Domestic)     German 


Paris 


French 


Cabes  which  pass  over 
longitudinal  bars  1^ 
inches  apart  and 
through  bars  3  inches 
apart. 

}  inches  to  1|  inches, 
or  1  inch  to  2  inches. 

}  inches  to  2}  inches,  or 
1  inch  to  ^  inches. 

If  inches  to  2}  inches,  or 
1^  inches  to  2^  inches. 
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Name.        Porpoee.  Sort.                      Sice. 

Pea'trnts  (Plantations)  ^  inch  to  1  inch. 

Beans      (P)x>duoer  Gas)  ^  inch  to  1  inch. 

Peas        ditto  ^  inch  to  f  inch. 

Orains     ditto  i  inch  to  ^  inch. 

Rubbly  Culm  or  Small  includes  all  that  passes  through  longi- 
tudinal bars  placed  1|  inches  apart,  and  is  mainly  a  waste 
product  of  the  collieries  which  do  not  screen  and  wash  the 
smaller  of  the  above  siases.  Some  of  it  is  sold  to  patent-fuel 
works,  which  can  make  use  of  a  certain  proportion. 

Anthracite  is  valuable  for  a  number  of  other 
purposes  besides  domestic  heating.  It  is  used  for 
heating  greenhouses,  for  curing  hops  in  Kent,  and 
it  is  the  best  fuel  for  making  "  producer  "  gas,  which 
consists  of  carbon  monoxide,  made  by  burning  it  in 
a  slow  current  of  air,  and  of  "  water-gas,'*  which 
consists  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  and  is 
obtained  by  passing  steam  over  red  hot  anthracite 
or  coke.  "  Producer  gas "  is  used  for  driving 
internal  combustion  engines,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  coal-gas  or  any  kind  of  oil ; 
and  now  that  the  ''  producer  "  for  making  the  gas 
can  be  obtained  in  compact  form  at  moderate  coet 
and  requires  comparatively  little  attention,  this 
soiu'ce  of  power  is  rapidly  becoming  more  popular 
than  the  steam  engine,  except  where  great  power 
is  required.  Anthracite  beans  are  the  sort  commonly 
used  for  power  purposes ;  and  as  this  fuel  is  con- 
venient to  handle,  does  not  deteriorate,  and  is 
moderate  in  price,  its  use  is  likely  to  extend. 

Anthracite  is  also  much  used  in  tropical  planta- 
tions, particularly  by  the  rubber  companies  in  the 
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Malay  States.  Anthracite  possesses  properties 
which  are  advantageous  for  so  many  purposes  that 
it  is  assured  an  ever-inoreasing  popularity  as  •  fuel. 

Where  AnithraciU  is  Found 

Anthracite  is  not  nearly  so  widespread  in  its 
occurrence  as  other  kinds  of  coal.  In  Great  Britain, 
although  small  quantities  are  mined  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  the  mineral  is  practically  a  mono< 
poly  of  South  Wales.  Here  the  anthracite  district 
forms  the  north-western  and  western  border  of  the 
coalfield ;  and  covers  an  area  of  about  137,000 
acres  in  West  Glamorgan  and  Bieconshirs,  Car- 
marthenshire and  Pembrokeshire.  As  pointed  out 
previously,^  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcatioQ 
between  the  anthracite  region  and  the  steam  coal 
area,  for  the  composition  of  each  seam  changes 
graduaUy  towards  the  west  and  north-west  from  the 
standard  steam  coal  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  to  a 
drier  and  harder  steam  coal,  and  finally  to  anthracite 
at  the  border.  In  the  easterly  direction  the  exten- 
sion of  the  anthracite  seams  is  cut  off  by  a  great 
fault  running  from  north-east  to  south-west  in  the 
Vale  of  Neath.  From  this  line  of  demarcation  at 
Glyn  Neath,  anthracite  coal  seams  extend  westward 
for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  to  Kidwelly.  The 
mean  width  of  the  field  is  considered  to  be  from 
eight  to  ten  miles.  There  are  a  number  of  seams, 
of  which  the  chief  ones  worked  are  known  as  the  Red 
Vein  or  Stanllyd  Vein,  and  the  Brass  Vein.    There 

'  Chapter  V,  p.  97. 
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are  some  splendid  seams,  such  as  the  Pumpquart/ 
beneath  these  and  so  far  almost  untouched.  The 
thickness  of  the  seams  is  very  variable,  running  from 
about  nine  inches  to  13  feet.  The  average  thickness 
of  the  majority  of  the  seams  is  from  2  feet  6  inches 
to  3  feet.  The  extreme  thickness  is  usuaily  4^  feet, 
but  in  some  collieries  certain  of  the  seams  worked 
are  12,  18,  28,  and  even  30  feet  thick.  Such  local 
thickening  is  usually  due  to  earth  movements, 
the  seam  being  doubled  by  being  pushed  over 
itself. 

Anthracite  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  Derbyshire 
and  Scotland,  appearing,  however,  there  to  be  simply 
a  local  variation  of  the  ordinary  coal,  due  to  the 
coal  seam  having  been  highly  heated,  owing  to  the 
intrusion  in  its  neighbourhood  of  a  white-hot  molten 
volcanic  rock. 

The  principal  Anthracite  coalfield  of  the  world 
is  that  of  Pennsylvania  (U.S.A.) ;  but  there  are 
also  smaller  and  much  less  important  anthracite 
areas  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  in  Shan  Si 
(China).  In  Germany  and  fVanoe,  and  probably 
in  most  of  the  occurrences  other  than  Pennsylvania 
and  South  Wales,  the  quality  is  poor. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  production  and  export 
of  anthracite  are  set  out  in  the  accompanying 
table,  p.  665,  which  shows  the  production  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  South  Wales,  the  total 
exports,  and  the  percentages  which  these  two  bear 

^  Welsh  for  five-fourthi  of  a  yavd,  referring  to  the  thinkneag. 
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Total  OutPtrr  or  Anthbaoitb 


YfiAP 

ToUl  Oatpot 
United 

Totol  Otttpmt 

Totol  Bxporti 

M  vot  • 

Kingdom. 

Sooth  Wales. 

Uniled  Kingdom. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

of  U.K. 

ToQg. 

Per 

cent. 

of 

OlttpQt 

1894 

1,796.939 

1,680,164 

86-3 

•  • 

■    • 

1895 

2,072.210 

1.761,186 

86-0 

1896 

2,077,678 

1,784,963 

86-9 

1897 

2,129,423 

1,830,600 

86-9 

1808 

2,112,736 

1,806„490 

86-4 

1899 

2,418,507 

2,113,720 

87-4 

1900 

2,623,160 

2,263,468 

87-3 

1901 

2,566,462 

2,264,066 

87-9 

1902 

2,922,661 

2,696,666 

88*7 

1903 

2,901,006 

2,672,800 

88-7 

1,264,446 

43*2 

1904 

2,962,262 

2,626,861 

88-7 

1,315,736 

44-4 

1905 

3,112,064 

2,789,178 

89-6 

1,478,576 

47-5 

1906 

3,377,623 

3,042,216 

901 

1,862,026 

54-8 

1907 

3,860,437 

3,498,268 

90-8 

2,127,903 

55*3 

1908 

4,080,460 

3,731^4 

914 

2,275,402 

5i}5 

1909 

4,268,980 

3,914,400 

91-9 

2,636,003 

50-5 

1910 

4,379,490 

4,032,212 

921 

2,425,932 

56-4 

1911 

4,360,479 

3,992,763 

91-8 

2,464,523 

56-4 

1912 

4,696,691 

4,863,01€ 

02*7 

2,547,712 

54-2 

1913 

6,194,620 

4,833,159 

930 

2,076,050 

57-3 

to  the  total  production.  It  will  be  seen  that  ihe 
production  in  South  Walee  is  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  tile  total  anthracite  mined  in  this  country  ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  Welsh  anthracite  is 
further  emphasised  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
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quality  is  in  general  superior  to  that  mined  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  total  quantity 
of  anthracite  mined,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  average 
of  about  55  per  oent.  has  been  pretty  regularly 
exported  in  recent  years.  This  is  a  distinctly  higher 
proportion  than  the  average  percentage  of  export 
of  the  total  of  aU  kinds  of  coal  in  the  United  King- 
dom, which  fluctuates  around  33  per  cent.  It 
would  seem  that  foreign  nations  have  learnt  to 
appreciate  the  good  qualities  of  anthracite  more 
readily  than  the  English.  Probably  this  is  due  to 
the  long-establisted  custom  of  heating  rooms  with 
stoves.  If  a  stove  is  used,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  convenience  and  cleanliness  of  anthra- 
cite as  a  fuel.  Hence  it  is  popular  in  Paris  and 
larger  towns  of  Germany  at  a  price  of  about  £3 
per  ton. 

The  figures  show  that  the  annual  anthracite 
production  of  South  Wales  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  twdve  years,  whilst  in  the  same 
period  the  exports  of  anthracite  have  very  neariy 
doubled. 

The  chief  ports  of  shipment  of  anthracite  are 
Swansea  and  Llanelly,  though  a  few  little  cargoes  are 
loaded  from  the  smaller  towns  furthw  west.  Over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipment  goes  from 
Swansea.  The  following  table  gives  partioulArs  of 
the  principal  markets  and  the  amounts  exported 
to  each  during  the  eight  yecm  1904-1911.  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  figures  alters  little  from 
year  to  year. 
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ANTHBAOrrE   JJiXPC 

Countries  of 

>BrrS  FOB    Kl 

From 

OHT    X1IAB£ 

From 

>,  ilVIM-ll 

Diettinaticm. 

SwtoaM. 

Llaari^ 

Total 

Buflsia 

90,861 

3,488 

94,349 

Sweden 

680,649 

206,771 

887,420 

Norway 

126,147 

8,709 

134,856 

Denmark    . 

81,106 

24,442 

105,548 

Germany    . 

1,434,320 

293,248 

1,727,568 

Holland 

660,734 

118,070 

778,804 

France 

5,689,364 

448,366 

6,0»2,719 

Spain  &;  Portugal 

606,662 

19,349 

636,911 

Italy 

3,008,473 

2,781 

3,011,264 

Channel  Isles 

261,121 

111,005 

362,126 

Other  Countries  . 

927,833 

2,496 

930,329 

' 

13,367,160 

1,233,724  14,590,844 

It  will  be  seen  that  France  is  our  best  customer, 
taking  over  6,000,000  tons,  whilst  Italy  is  the  next, 
and  Grermany  comes  third,  with  Sweden  and  Holland 
fourth  and  fifth.  Germany  mines  a  certain  amount 
of  anthracite  in  her  own  coal  fields. 

The  distribution  of  the  anthracite  production  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

PBODUCrnoN  and  Export  of  Akthracite,  1913 

Ovtput  (Tona).  Exports  (Tona). 

South  Wales                    .     4,833,159  2,804,644 

Scotland                 .          .        291,246  163,286 

Ireland          .          .          .          70,216  8,210 

England        .          .          .          . .  . . 

6,194,620  2,976,040 
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Altiiongh  many  oountries  prodnoe  anthracite, 
theie  is  only  one  of  whioh  the  total  production 
exceeds  that  ol  South  Wales,  namely,  the  Pennsyl- 
rania  anthracite  coalfield,  which  is  far  the  most 
important  in  the  world,  probably  not  excepting 
that  of  China,  though  the  latter  is  as  yet  very  little 
developed.  The  total  production  of  anthracite  in 
the  United  States  is  about  eighty  million  tons  per 
annum,  as  compared  with  the  4^  miUion  tons  in 
South  Wales. 

Anthracite  GoUieriea 

Considered  as  a  class,  anthracite  collieries  are 
relatively  small  in  size  and  in  the  scale  of  working 
and  management.  The  following  table  gives  a 
comparison  between  the  anthracite  collieries  and 
the  collieries  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield  as  a 
whole. ^ 


COMPABISON  OF  AnTHRAOITE  COLLIfiEIBS  WITH 

ALL  Collieries  in  South  Wales 

All  Antlincite 

Collieries.  Ot»llierie«. 

Number  of  collieries  .         .  478*  76 

Number  of  men  employed  .  222,823  19,506 
Average    number    of    men 

employed  466  263 

'  A  list  of  the  principal  Anthracite  Colliery  Companies  ii  given  in 
Appendix  m. 

'  This  figure  does  not  include  collieries  employing  fewer  Ihan  10 
men. 
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Tablb  of  abovb  Coluebibs  Gbadbp  B7  Sizb9 


t 

AU 

Anthnoito 

No.  of  employees. 

Collierieifl. 

GoUierim. 

Below  200        ..          . 

197 

28 

Between  200  and  300 

66 

19 

300  and  400 

42 

13 

400  and  600 

26 

7 

Above  600       .         . 

167 

9 

The  latest  statistics  indielt^te  that  although  the  size 
of  the  collieries  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  the  last 
few  years,  there  are  still  only  two  or  three  mines 
which  approach  employing  1000  workmen,  and 
there  are  only  two  companies  owning  collieries 
which  jointly  employ  over  1000  men. 

Another  characteristic  difference  between  the 
anthracite  mines  and  the  other  South  Wales  mines 
consists  in  the  fact  that  anthracite  is  usually  worked 
by  lev^  or  slants,  driven  from  the  outcrop  of  the 
seam  and  following  its  dip,  whilst  in  all  the  steam 
coal  areas  the  coals  are  mined  almost  entirely  by 
vertical  shafts.  Two  or  thr6e  pits  are  now  in  process 
of  ^  inking  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  outcrop, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  anthracite 
will  be  raised  in  the  future  through  the  usual  vertical 
pits.  At  present,  however,  these  pits  for  working 
on  a  large  scale  and  some  little  distance  sotith  of  the 
outcrop  at^  regarded  purely  as  an  experiment  and 
as  rather  speculative  business,  because  it  h  found 
that  the  ground  becomes  very  broken  by  faults  leis 
the  se«kms  are  followed  sotrtiiwards,  and  there  is,  also 
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some  queBtion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  anthracite 
being  maintained. 

The  leason  for  the  existence  of  small  collieries 
and  the  general  use  of  levels  and  inclined  planes  in 
the  anthracite  district  is  probably  the  fact  that 
the  greater  demand  for  the  Welsh  steam  coals  has 
in  the  past  attracted  into  the  areas  where  these  are 
mined  most  of  the  capital  available  for  mining 
enterprises.  As  a  rule,  the  amounts  of  capital 
invested  in  individual  antiiracite  collieries  are  not 
largC)  and  for  this  reason  the  cheaper  method  of 
development  by  level  or  slant  is  preferred,  especially 
as  it  yields  a  speedier  return  on  the  capital  expend- 
iture than  the  sinking  of  pits.  It  seems  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  in  the  future  the  working 
of  anthracite  on  a  small  scale  will  become  less 
general,  as  experience  shows  that  a  much  greater 
expenditure  is  now  necessary  on  new  takings  before 
a  satisfactory  yield  can  be  obtained.  A  much 
greater  amount  of  capital  is  becoming  available  for 
investment  in  anthracite  mining  enterprise  than 
formerly  owing  to  the  expansion  ol  the  trade  in  this 
country  and  the  marked  success  of  one  or  two  of  the 
l€urger  companies.  There  is  to  some  extent,  there- 
fore, a  movement  for  buying  up  and  combining  the 
smaller  collieries  with  the  neighboiuring  larger  ones 
whereby  they  can  be  worked  much  more  economic- 
ally. No  great  combinations  of  anthracite  colliery 
undwtakings  have  been  effected  as  yet,  however, 
although,  art  is  shown  in  the  ohi^ter  on  Amalgama- 
tions, an  attempt  was  made  in  1003  to  establish  a 
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trust  or  oombine  to  be  known  m  Anthracite 
Ltd. 

Antluucite  mining  in  South  Wales  is  a  particularly 
difficult  dmd  risky  business  ten:  colliery  proprietors, 
as  the  strata  are  so  much  disturbed  that  the  seams 
are  constantly  disappearing  through  small  local 
faults,  and  much  expenditure  on  cutting  through 
dead-rock  is  necessary  to  reach  the  coal  agsjln. 
Frequently  the  main  roads  have  almost  the  character 
of  a  switchback,  having  had  to  be  driven  up-hill  and 
down-hill  to  follow  ihe  jumps  of  the  seam.  This 
makes  haulage  very  explosive  ;  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  would  not  be  far  more  advantag^us 
to  adopt  the  Continental  system  of  mining  by 
horizontal  main  roads  at  different  levels,  with 
subsidiary  ro€Mls  working  back  up  the  seams  wherever 
they  are  struck.  Another  source  of  difficulty  in 
working  the  anthracite  mines  has  been  the  small 
size  and  extraordinary  shape  of  many  of  the  takings. 
They  are  held  under  lease  often  from  different 
owners,  and  conform  with  the  boundaries  (A  the 
farms  on  the  surface.  Combined  schemes  for 
pumping  and  ventilating  might  do  much  to  reduce 
the  expense ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
establishing  by  new  legislatiiHi  some  kind  of  judicial 
court  whereby  the  boundaries  of  takings  and  the 
terms  of  leases  to  prospective  colliery  owners  could 
be  compulsorily  altered  to  meet  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  mining  industry. 

The  anthracite  mining  trade  must  be  r^arded 
as  being  decidedly  speculative  owing  to  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  strata  and  the  takings  ;  but  with  the 
formation  of  larger  companies  much  of  the  risk  would 
be  removed.  Putting  it  more  exactly,  I  mean  that 
the  sums  of  money  liable  to  be  lost  through  meeting 
difficulties  say,*  from  £1000  to  £10,000— whilst 
enough  seriously  to  afFeet  a  small  company,  would 
be  of  little  moment  to  a  company  of,  say,  £250,000 
capital.  By  carrying  the  operations  on  over  a  large 
enough  area,  the  risks  can  be  over^ridden  or  averaged 
out,  th^  lucky  discoveries  of  small  areas  which  can 
be  very  cheaply  worked  being  set  off  against  those 
areas  which  are  very  costly. 

The  general  result  is  that  under  present  conditions 
the  mining  of  anthracite  is  a  much  more  costly 
business  than  that  of  mining  steam  or  house  coals, 
and  it  must  always  remain  somewhat  more  costly. 
Besides  the  large  amount  of  deadwork,  there  are 
other  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  anthracite.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  rather  harder  to  work  than  most 
kinds  of  coal ;  also  the  mines  are  situated  in  remote 
ralleys,  and  the  hewers  must  be  highly  skilled  work- 
man, so  that  the  tonnage  rate  paid  is  liberal,  and 
the  earnings  are  large.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual 
for  a  mdm  to  make  70s.  to  90s.  per  week  when  the 
colliery  is  working  full  time.  Unlike  the  steam- 
coal  trade,  too,  anthracite  mining  is  to  some  ext^it 
a  sidasonal  trade,  orders  being  scarce  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  and  particulcurly  so  after  a  mikl 
winter,  when  Continental  merchants  have  stocks 
left  on  hand.  Many  of  the  collieries  are  then 
6bliged  to  work  for  weeks  or  months  only  three  or 
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four  days  a  week.*  The  French  and  German  mer- 
chants largely  control  the  anthracite  market.  There 
are  no  merchants  in  Wales  who  carry  such  large 
stocks  as  they  do,  mainly  because  convenient  storage 
accommodation  has  never  been  provided  at  the  Welsh 
ports  of  shipment.  The  Continental  merchants  who 
have  the  storage  room  buy  largely  at  the  low  prices 
of  June,  July  and  August  for  the  following  winter. 

A  question  which  has  considerably  exercised  the 
minds  of  anthracite  colliery  owners  during  past 
years  has  been  that  of  reducing  the  wastage  from 
small  coal.  On  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
volatile  constituents,  anthracite  du£E  possesses  little 
commercial  value,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  used 
to  any  considerable  extent  for  the  manufacture 
of  patent  fuel  briquettes.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield  was  small, 
and  was  practically  given  away.  On  the  average 
probably  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity 
of  coal  mined  was  left  underground  in  the  gob. 
The  obvious  loss  of  potential  wealth  resulting  from 
this  practice  caused  considerable  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  question,  and  the  mine  owners  took 
steps  to  follow  the  German  practice  of  washing  and 
sizing  the  small  coal  for  various  purposes.  In  many 
of  the  larger  collieries  elaborate  machinery  has  been 
installed  for  crushing,  washing,  and  screening  all 
the  coal  brought  to  bank,  and  much  of  the  coal 

^  The  outbreak  of  the  great  European  war  has  juBt  caused  a  period 
of  extreme  depression  in  the  anthraoite  field»  with  serious  distress, 
whilst  the  steam  coal  areas  of  South  Wales  were  exceptionally  busy. 

2u 
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which  under  previous  conditions  would  have  been 
packed  into  gobs  or  deposited  in  surface  rubbish 
heaps  now  fetches  a  good  price  in  the  market. 
Probably  75  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite  output  is 
now  treated  by  such  modem  equipment,  and  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  by  many  collieries  even  to 
crush  up  all  the  large  coal  and  grade  the  products 
into  various  sizes  of  nuts,  beans  and  peas.  On 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  waternsupply  in 
some  localities,  the  washing  process  is  not  possible 
at  a  number  of  collieries,  and  some  of  these,  there- 
fore, consign  their  output  to  the  ports  for  treat- 
ment at  washeries  adjacent  to  the  docks. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

FOREIGN  TBADE  IN   COAL 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  trade  of  the  great 
manufacturing  countries  of  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  remarkable  growth 
in  coal  production.  In  Britain  the  rate  of  increase 
has  not  been  so  great  as  in  America  and  Germany, 
but  the  development  of  the  export  trade  has  been 
far  greater.  In  our  foreign  commerce  coal  now 
occupies  an  exceedingly  important  place,  and  the 
value  of  coal  exported  in  1913  was  no  less  than 
8^  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  were  exported.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  growth  of  our  coal 
export  trade  over  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years. 

From  this  table  it  wiU  be  seen  that  this  important 
branch  of  our  foreign  trade  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  and  is  constantly  absorbing  a  larger 
and  larger  paj*t  of  our  total  production  of  coal.  It 
wiU  be  observed  that  from  1865  to  the  present  date 
the  value  of  our  exports  of  coal  has  risen  from 
2^  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom  exported,  whilst  it  has 
increased  nearly  twenty-two  times  in  actual  magni- 
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Table  Illustratinq  the  Growth  of  the  Export 
Trade  in  Coal  from  the  United  Kingdom^ 


Year. 

ToUl  Valae 

of  Exports 

of  Produce 

of  United 

K.  OOO's' 

omitted. 

£ 

Valae  of 

Coal 
Exported. 

(XXTb 

PtJT- 

oentage 
Value  of 
Coal  to 

TnfA.1 

ToUl 

ProdncUoQ 

of  Coal  in 

U.K.    OUCs 

Qaaatity 

of  Coal 

Bzported^ 

OOO'S 
omiU«d 

Percent^, 

Quantity 

of  Coal 

Sxport'd 

omitted. 

X  UWkl 

Sxporta 

omitted. 
Tona, 

(inolading 
iNUker). 

toFotal 
RalMd. 

£ 

Tons. 

1855 

95,688 

2,446 

2-55 

64,307 

4,977 

7-74 

1866-60  . 

124,161 

3,145 

2-46 

69,690 

6,695 

9-60 

1861-66   . 

144,396 

3,933 

2-72 

88,660 

8,482 

9-46 

1866-70  . 

187,820 

5,330 

2-84 

105,325 

10,313 

9-79 

1871-76  . 

239,502 

10,304 

4-30 

125,885 

16,644 

13-22 

1876-80  . 

201,395 

7,932 

3-93 

136,321 

20,790 

15-25 

1881-85  . 

232,286 

10,096 

4-34 

158,906 

28,451 

17-90 

1886-90  . 

236,328 

13,031 

5-51 

169,621 

34,490 

20  33 

1891-95  . 

226,969 

16,677 

7-30 

181,906 

40,517 

22-27 

18fi6-1900 

239,125 

22,332 

9-34 

208,964 

51,039 

24-42 

1901-05  . 

291,117 

27,620 

9-49 

229,007 

62,994 

27-51 

1906-10  . 

388,693 

38,036 

9-78 

261,727 

83»115 

31-76 

1900 

282,604 

38,620 

13-66 

225,181 

58,406 

25-93 

1901 

270,873 

30,335 

11-20 

219,047 

57,783 

26-38 

1902 

277,552 

27,681 

9-94 

227,095 

00,400 

26-59 

1903 

286,517 

27,263 

9-51 

230,334 

63,805 

27-70 

1904 

296,256 

26,862 

9-06 

232,428 

65,822 

28  32 

1905 

324,387 

26,061 

803 

263,129 

67,161 

28-44 

1906 

366,931 

31,504 

8-59 

251,068 

76,788 

30-28 

1907 

416,016 

42,119 

1012 

267,831 

84,682 

31-62 

1908 

366,653 

41,616 

11-36 

261,529 

84,655 

32-37 

1909 

372,253 

37,130 

9-97 

263,774 

85,408 

32-37 

1910 

421,615 

37,813 

8-97 

264,433 

84,046 

31-78 

1911 

448,466 

38,448 

8-55 

271,892 

86,536 

31-83 

1912 

480,196 

42,584 

8-86 

260,416* 

85,327      32-76 

1913 

514,430      53,659  | 

10-43      287,412 

97,719 

34  00 

'  From  Goal  Tables  and  Statistical  Abstract  for  United  Kingdom. 

*  Ships  and  boats  were  not  included  in  the  official  returns  till 
1899,  and  have  therefore  been  omitted  from  the  latter  totab  here. 
The  export  of  ships  in  1913,  £11,031,236,  was  the  highest  on  record ; 
but  this  only  reduces  the  percentage  of  thn  value  of  coal  exported 
from  10.43  to  10.21. 

*  Coal  shipped  for  bunkers  of  foreign-going  vessels  is  included  in 
these  figures  from  1873  onwards.  It  amounted  to  about  3,000,000 
tons  then,  and  now  reaches  nearly  20,000,000  tons. 

*  In  this  and  succeeding  years  the  amount  of  dirt  in  the  coal  has 
been  deducted,  whereas  in  previous  years  no  estimato  was  returned. 
In  1911  it  was  2,268,000  tons. 
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tude.  At  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  coal 
exported  has  also  increased  nearly  twenty-fold,  and 
has  grown  from  about  7|  per  cent,  to  34  per  cent,  of 
the  total  quantity  raised  in  the  country. 

Coal  Exporting  Countries 

At  the  present  time  the  United  Kingdom  stands 
second  (the  United  States  being  first)  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  respect  of  the  amount  of 
coal  produced  ;  but  our  own  country  is  easily  first 
in  respect  of  the  amount  of  its  export.  The  latter 
fact  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  total  production  of  coal  in  each  of  the  chief 
coal-producing  countries,  also  the  quantity  exported 
from  each,  including  coke  reckoned  in  equivalent 
coal,  and  the  percentage  of  the  exports  to  the  total 
production. 

Much  confusion  is  introduced  into  the  statistics 
of  the  exports  of  coal  from  different  countries  by  the 
differing  practice  with  regard  to  coal  shipped  in  the 
bunkers  of  ships  for  their  own  use  on  the  voyage. 
The  general  practice  is  to  treat  bunker  coal  shipped 
by  steamers  going  to  places  abroad  as  exports,  whilst 
coal  used  in  the  coasting  trade  is  not  so  considered. 
Some  countries,  like  Germany,  treat  as  exports 
only  the  coal  shipped  in  their  bunkers  by  vessels 
sailing  for  foreign  destinations  and  under  foreign 
flags.  This  largely  reduces  the  amount  included 
among  exports.  Although  the  principle  adopted 
by  Germany  of  taking  the  nationality  of  the  ship- 
owner as  the  distinguishing  feature  would  seem  to 
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Peobuction  akd  Expobt  of  the  Chisf  Coal- 
fields OF  THE  WOBLD  IK   1912 


Country. 

1 

Coal 
Produotion. 

Exports.* 

PcrDcntage  of) 
Sxpoita  to 
Production. 

1 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France    . 

Belgium 
1  Russia    . 

1  Austria-Hungary^    . 
i  Japan*    . 
'  India 

Ganada  . 
,  Australia 
'  South  Africa  . 
;  Spain*    . 
'  New  Zealand  . 

Other  Countries 

Tons. 

477,202,000 

260,416,000 

172,065,000 

39,745,000 

22,603,000 

25,998,000 

16,813,000 

17,349,000 

14,606,000 

12,958,000 

11,730,000 

7,248,000 

3,605,000 

2,178,000 

18,000,000 

Tons. 

26,600,000 

86,843,000» 

42,671,000« 

2.407,000 

7,194,000 

202,000 

1,361,000 

5,757,000 

881,000 

1,836,000 

3,823,000 

1,423,000 

7,000 

233,000 

6-57 
32  96 
24  79 

6<)5 
31-83 

0-78 

6-81 
3318 

6-03 
1416     ' 
32-58 
1740     1 

1-94 
10^ 

*  • 

1,102,516,000 

180,228,000 

1  Hungary :  Output  for  1911,  1,269,000  tons,  is  included,  the 
figures  for  1912  not  being  available. 

*  Mainly  1911. 

*  Production  in  1911. 

*  The  figures  for  Exports  include  '*  bunker  coal  '*  in  case  of  the 
following  countries :  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealsnd,  South 
Africa,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Japan.  According  to 
the  Introduction  to  Coal  Tablu  (1912),  "  No  statement  with  legaid 
to  bunker  coal  is  made  in  the  export  returns  of  British  India,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  or  Austria-Hungaiy, 
but  as  the  exports  of  coal  from  the  three  first-mentioned  European 
countries  were  small  and  the  quantities  shipped  by  sea  from  Austzia- 
Hungary  were  also  small,  it  appears  probaolo  that  the  exports  from 
these  four  countries  are  exclusive  of  bunker  coal.*' 

*  Tins  figure  differs  from  that  given  in  Tabic  I,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  quantities  of  coke  and  patent  fuel  exported  are  here  con- 
verted into  the  equivalents  in  coal,  but  were  not  in  Table  I. 

*  Include  coke  and  patent  fuel  exports  converted  into  their  equiv- 
alents in  coal. 
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be  the  soundest,  it  is  not  general.  The  particulars 
usually  published  are  not  sufficient  for  us  to  dis- 
entangle the  bunker  coal  and  put  the  figures  for  all 
countries  upon  a  uniform  basis.  In  the  foregoing 
table  the  bunker  coal  is  included  with  the  exports, 
but  in  some  countries,  like  Grermany,  the  amount 
is  small  because  of  the  nationality  test.  This  does 
not  make  much  difference  for  our  purpose,  how- 
ever, as  the  quantities  involved  are  comparatively 
small  and  will  alter  little  the  relative  importance 
of  the  figures.  The  table  shows  that  our  own 
country  exports  more  coal  than  the  four  next  largest 
exporting  countries  taken  together,  and  is  not  far 
from  claiming  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the  world's 
foreign  trade  in  coal. 

Overseas  Exports 

To  the  Englishman  accustomed  to  regard  exports 
as  necessarily  oversea,  the  above  figures  may  in 
some  instances  be  rather  misleading.  The  great 
bidk  of  the  coal  exported  from  Germany  for  instance, 
goes  by  rail,  canal,  or  river,  overland  to  contiguous 
countries — ^to  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
etc.  In  like  manner  much  of  the  French  coal  goes 
overland,  whilst  the  greater  p£urt  of  that  exported 
by  the  United  States  goes  overland  to  Canada. 
This  feature  must  not  be  overlooked  when  com- 
paring the  oversea  exports  of  different  ooimtries, 
as  it  may  happen  that  coal  transported  by  land 
from  one  country  to  another  may  again  be  exported 
by  sea  and  reckoned  as  part  of  the  exports  of  the 
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country  from  which  it  was  shipped.  It  is  probable, 
for  example,  that  a  large  part  of  the  coal  cleared 
from  Germany  into  Holland  is  destined  to  be  re- 
exported from  Holland. 

The  total  exports  of  each  country  are  easily  learnt 
from  the  last  table,  but  they  do  not  state  what 
proportion  of  the  trade  is  carried  oversea,  and  thus 
comes  into  undoubted  competition  with  British 
coal.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  trade  of 
each  country  separately.  The  total  exports  of 
Japan,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  must  be  entirely 
oversea  ;  the  only  figures  which  we  have  for  British 
India  are  for  exports  by  sea  ;  and  probably  nearly 
the  whole  export  from  South  Africa  goes  by  sea. 
In  the  case  of  countries  which  do  not  export  wholly 
by  land  or  by  sea,  special  study  is  necessary  of  the 
countries  of  destination  of  their  exports  ;  but  a 
difficulty  arises  when  exports  go  to  the  same  country 
both  by  land  and  sea,  as  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico,  and  Germany  to  France. 

For  the  United  States  I  have  assumed  the  exports 
to  Canada  to  be  wholly  by  land,  and  half  of  those 
to  Mexico  to  be  by  land ;  whilst  exports  to»  Cuba 
and  other  countries  must  be  wholly  by  water  ;  and 
I  have  added  the  coal  equivalent  of  coke  exported. 
German  exports  to  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Spain,  etc.,  must  be  transported 
almost  entirely  over  sea,  together  with  probably 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  exports  to  France.  Prob- 
ably 80  per  cent,  of  the  exports  to  Holland  are  re- 
exported by  sea,  and,  though  appearing  officially 
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as  exports  by  sea  from  Holland  in  Dutch  statistics, 
are  really  German  exports  and  may,  for  our  present 
purpose,  be  so  considered.  Allowing  IJ  million 
tons  for  the  exports  of  other  countries,  we  may  sum 
up  the  sea-borne  coal  trade  of  the  world  thus  : — 


World's  Sea-borne  Foreign  Coal  Trade 


1906. 

1912. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

Germany 

.     4,000,000 

10,360,000 

United  States  . 

.     2,060,000 

4,140,000 

Australia 

.     2,062,000 

3,823,000 

Japan 

.     2,402,000 

3,442,000 

Belgium  . 

688,000 

1,280,000 

South  Africa  ^  . 

730,000 

1,423,000 

France  (about) 

900,000 

1,000,000 

India 

940,000 

881,000 

New  Zealand  . 

142,000 

230,000 

Other  countries 

.      1,000,000 

1,250,000 

Total  Non-British     . 

.   14,924,000 

27,829,000 

United  Kingdom 

.   68,197,000 

67,552,000 

73,121,000 

95,381,000 

Percentage  of  United  Kingdom  to  the  whole,  70.8. 

It  is  immediately  evident  that  the  British  over- 
seas trade  in  coal  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Our 
most  formidable  competitor  is  Germany,  whilst  the 
United  States  probably  comes  next,  as  she  is  making 

^  Natal  only. 
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some  shipments  to  the  Mediterranean  and  South 
America,  which  compete  with  the  British  trade. 
On  comparing  the  figures  for  1912  with  those  of 
1906,  it  is  evident  that  Australia  and  Japan  are 
both  increasing  their  trade.  Japan  supplies  the 
China  Seas,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Australia ;  and 
besides  these  markets,  sends  large  cargoes  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  South  America,  and  even  to  ports 
on  the  Indian  Ocean.  With  the  development  of 
distant  coalfields,  and  the  growth  of  shipping  on 
all  ocean  routes,  we  are  naturally  losing  the  position 
of  almost  complete  monopoly  of  the  overseas  trade 
in  coal  which  we  held  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1900  our  overseas  trade  was  still  about  85  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  total.  By  1906  it  had  fallen  tx) 
80  per  cent.,  and  in  1912  was  71  per  cent.  The  year 
1912  wa>s,  however,  an  unfortunate  one  for  this 
country,  owing  to  the  miners'  national  strike,  which 
reduced  our  own  exports  and  deflected  orders  to 
our  competitors.  If  I  had  the  figures  for  1913 
complete,  they  would  show  a  slight  recovery  ;  but 
the  general  tendency  will  continue  to  be  a  fall  in 
our  proportion  of  the  whole  world's  sea-borne  trade, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  continue  to  increase  the 
total  amount  of  our  exports. 

The  World's  Markets  for  British  Coal 

The  quantities  of  British  coal  exported  to  various 
destinations  can  be  conveniently  ascertained  from 
the  Return  of  Coal  Exports  annualfy  prepared  by 
the   Board   of    Trade,  and  I  give   below  a  table 
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extracted  from  this  return,  showing  the  qnantity 
of  coal  exported  for  each  group  of  ports  to  the 
principal  markets  of  the  world  in  1912,  with 
comparative  figures  for  1887,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier. 

Inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  the  European 
and  Mediterranean  market  takes  over  87  per  cent., 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  our  exports  of  coal,  ports 
in  Belgium  and  to  the  north  of  it  taking  some  26 
million  tons,  and  the  ports  of  France  and  the  Medi- 
terranean (including  North  Africa)  requiring  30 
million  tons.  The  only  other  market  of  any  real 
importance  is  that  of  South  America,  which  takes 
well  over  4  million  tons.  The  distant  markets,  as  a 
whole,  are,  indeed,  comparatively  unimportant, 
except  to  one  coalfield.  South  Wales.  The  high 
freights  required  for  long  voyages  are  responsible 
for  this  fact ;  and  it  is  only  the  high  quality  of  the 
Welsh  steam  coal  which  gives  it  its  exceptional 
position.  Our  other  coals,  burdened  with  high 
freights,  cannot  meet  the  competition  of  native 
coals  in  distant  parts ;  but  a  certain  quantity  of 
Welsh  coal  is  required  almost  everywhere  for  coaling 
the  navy  and  fast  liners. 

The  question  of  freight  rates  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  export  trade  in  coal,  as  the  relative 
distances  of  potential  markets,  and  consequently 
the  freights  charged  from  the  coal  exporting  ports, 
largely  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  trade 
which  may  be  opened  with  such  markets.  The 
average  freight  rates  to  ports  in  various  parts  of  the 
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world  given  in  the  following  table  will  be  of  interest 
in  this  connection  : — 

Average  Freight  Rates  from  Cardiff  to  Groups 
OF  Foreign  Ports  for  the  Three  Years 

1909—1911 1 


Disianco 

Average 

Rate 

Port. 

(Nautical 

Freight  Rate 

per  ton 

miles). 

per 

ton. 

per  mile. 

N.  Europe — 

B. 

d. 

d. 

Copenhagen 

.       1,110 

4 

7 

•049 

Stockholm 

.       1,600 

6 

1 

•041 

Hamburg  ' 

822 

4 

0 

•068 

France — 

Dieppe 

416 

4 

6 

•128 

St.  Nazaire 

404 

4 

3 

•126 

Bordeaux 

640 

4 

H 

•087 

Marseilles 

.       1,846 

6 

8i 

i  1 

•043 

Mediterranean — 

Gibraltar  . 

.       1,166 

6 

4 

•055 

Algiers 

.       1,560 

6 

2i 

•048 

Barcelona. 

.       1,666 

7 

5 

•053 

Genoa 

.      2,022 

7 

1 

•042 

Malta 

.      2,136 

6 

5 

•030 

Trieste 

.      2,808 

7 

0 

•030 

Port  Said 

.      3,076 

6 

5 

•026 

Constantinople  . 

.      2,929 

6 

7 

•027 

Danube 

.      3,276 

6 

10 

•026 

Smyrna     . 

.      2,777 

7 

1 

•031 

Indian  Ocean  (via 

Siiez) — 

Aden 

.      4,490 

8 

8 

•023 

Bombay    . 

.      6,166 

9 

1 

•018 

Colombo   . 

.      6,608 

9 

6 

•017 

^  South  Wales  Coal  AnnuaL 


1908-10. 
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Table  (continued) 


Distance 

Average 

Rate 

Port. 

(Nautical 

Freight  Bate 

per tan 

milo8.) 

per 

ton. 

per  mile. 

Far  East  {via  Suez) — 

8. 

d. 

d. 

Singapore 

.      8,188 

10 

3 

•015 

Hong  Kong 

.      9,718 

12 

6 

•015 

Shanghai  . 

.    10,470 

15 

3 

•017 

Africa — 

Madeira    . 

.       1,300 

7 

2 

•066 

Cape  Town  ^ 

,      6,000 

11 

9 

•024 

Bona 

.      1,800 

7 

n 

-048 

Tiinia 

1,943 

8 

0 

•049 

Oran 

.      1,385 

6 

6 

•056 

West  Indies — 

Havana    . 

.      4,025 

8 

6 

•025 

S.  America — 

Pemambuco 

.      3,945 

13 

9 

•042 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

.      5,030 

14 

0 

•033 

Monte  Video 

6,140 

13 

11 

•027 

Buenos  Ayies    . 

6,250 

14 

9 

•028 

America  {Pacific) — 

San  Francisoo    . 

.    13,000 

23 

0 

•020 

Valpauraiso ' 

.      8,870 

19 

9 

•027 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  freight-rate  to  the 
nearer  European  ports  is  about  4s.  6d.  per  ton  on 
the  average,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  from  about 
5s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  ton.  As  the  distance  increases 
so  does  the  freight,  but  not  in  proportion. 

A  freight-rate  which  varies  round  8s.  6d.  per  ton 
to  the  West  Indies  gives  American  coal  a  great 

1  1905-7.  ■  1907. 
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advantage,  whilst  9b.  is  enough  to  prevent  much  of 
our  coal  being  sold  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  now  that  so 
much  Indian  coal  is  mined.  In  time,  no  doubt, 
Indian  competition  will  beat  us  off  the  Indian  Ocean 
altogether,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  little  Welsh  coal. 
Similarly  in  the  Far  East,  and  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  and  South  America,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  our  ordinary  qualities  to  compete 
with  Japanese  and  Australian  coal.  Practically 
the  only  British  coal  which  is  exported  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  the  best  Welsh  steam  coal. 

Freight-rates  fluctuate  very  considerably  from 
year  to  year  according  to  the  state  of  foreign  trade. 
A  sudden  boom  of  trade  occasioned  by  abundant 
harvests  in  the  great  grain-producing  regions  of  the 
world,  means  a  great  demand  for  tonnage,  not  only 
for  carrying  the  grain  but  also  for  sending  out  the 
manufactiu*ed  goods  and  the  coal  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  its  sale.  Good  harvests  in  the 
Argentine  need  much  more  coal  than  usual  to  haul 
the  additional  grain  to  the  coast ;  and  the  railways 
immediately  purchase  more  from  South  Wales 
than  in  normal  years.  Freights  rise  rapidly  to  a 
very  profitable  figure  with  increased  demand, 
and  as  it  takes  twelve  to  eighteen  months  to  build 
a  number  of  new  ships,  the  boom  in  freights  is  safe 
to  last  this  period.  With  the  new  tonnage  in  use, 
there  comes  a  slump  in  freights.  The  oscillations 
in  recent  years  are  well  illustrated  by  the  graphs 
in  the  accompanying  diagram  showing  the  freight 
rates  for  coal  from  the  Tyne  Ports  to  Hamburg 
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and  Bouen,  and  Cardiff  to  Bordeaux  and  Buenos 
Ayres  for  the  past  twenty  years.^ 

The  great  increase  of  our  exports  during  recent 
years  has  been  occasioned  ahnost  entirely  by  the 
growth  of  the  demand  in  Europe  and  South  America. 
In  other  markets  local  supplies  have  been  developed 
to  meet  the  expanding  wants,  and  our  coal  has  lost 
ground,  or  remained  practically  stationary.  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  coal  exported  in  1887 
with  those  of  1912  (see  table  on  p.  683)  shows 
that  our  trade  has  fallen  off  with  North  America, 
the  West  Indies,  India,  and  in  the  Middle  and  Far 
East,  whilst  it  has  remained  stationary  in  East 
Africa  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Americas.  In 
regard  to  the  last  market  the  following  figures  giving 
decennial  averages  from  1858  to  1907  and  the  average 
for  the  six  years  1908-1912  are  interesting  : — 


Rate  of  Inoreaae 

Pnriod. 

Tons  (Ayersge). 

per  oont. 

1858-67  . 

123,100 

.  • 

1868-77  . 

317,400 

157-8 

1878-87  . 

375,400 

18-3 

1888-97  . 

453,200 

20-7 

1898-1907 

493,500 

8-9 

1908-1912 

710,700 

440 

The  rate  of  growth,  which  had  become  very  slow 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  has  shown 
some  recovery,  which  is  due  partly  to  the  remarkably 
rapid  economic  development  of  the  Pacific  slopes 

^  Other  aseful  diagramfi  showing  fluctoations  of  freight  rates  are 
giyoQ  in  Appendix  XVI  of  Prof.  Kirkaldy'e  BriUsh  Shipping, 
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of  America,  and  partly  to  the  slump  in  ocean 
freight-rates  from  this  country  in  1909  and  1910. 
When  the  demand  for  outward  tonnage  is  great,  as  in 
1912,  the  shorter  voyages  are  so  profitable  to  ship- 
owners that  freights  to  distant  markets  become 
prohibitive. 

Those  who  would  follow  further  the  question 
of  the  relative  growth  of  the  markets  for  British 
coal  cannot  do  better  than  consult  a  paper  by 
Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  read  ten  years  ago  before  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  and  the  useful  tables  in 
his  appendix.^  The  figures  can  be  earned  up  to 
date  by  reference  to  the  tables  of  Coal  Shipments 
issued  annually  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper. 

The  third  column  in  the  table  on  p.  685  gives  the 
average  freight-rate  per  ton  per  nautical  mUe  to  the 
various  foreign  ports.  There  appear  to  be  three 
principal  factors  influencing  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  rates  per  mile  :  (1)  The  length  of  the  voyage ; 
(2)  the  profitableness  of  return  cargoes  ;  (3)  the  cost 
of  labour  obtainable  to  work  the  vessels.  As 
regards  the  first,  we  notice  that  the  rates  to  the 
nearer  European  ports  are  from  two  to  four  times  as 
high  as  to  the  majority  of  ports  distant  more  than 
4,000  miles.  This  is  because  much  of  the  expense  of 
running  the  boat  is  incurred  in  entering  and  leaving 
ports,  and  in  idle  time  spent  there.  Touching  the 
second  factor,  we  observe  that  it  is  the  outward 
and  return  voyages  together  which  the  owner  seeks  to 
make  profitable,  and  he  is  therefore  able  to  offer 

>  Journal  Stat.  Soo.,  1003,  pp.  48M^29. 
2x 
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a  low  rate  when  going  to  a  port  where  he  is  sure  of 
a  valuable  return  cargo,  or  to  one  near  a  third  port 
offering  a  good  return  freight.  The  extraordinary 
lowness  of  the  rates  per  mile  to  India  and  the  Far 
East  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  vessels  trading 
in  these  directions  are  manned  chiefly  by  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Lascars,  and  Malaysians,  at  low  wages. 

Cau8€8  of  the  OraivO^  of  Owr  Coal  Exports 

In  seeking  the  causes  of  the  astonishing  growth 
of  British  exports  of  coal  during  the  last  half  century, 
we  find  two  pre-eminent  factors  :  (1)  The  growth 
of  a  foreign  demand ;  (2)  the  improvement  of  means 
of  transportation.  The  increase  of  demand  abroad 
is  largely  due  to  the  improved  political  situation, 
which  gradually  became  established  throughout 
the  Continent  during  the  last  century,  and  especially 
since  1870.  When  peace  and  liberty  were  assured 
there  were  opportunities  of  developing  industry 
and  building  railways.  As  the  peoples  of  Europe 
have  gradually  become  more  wealthy,  so  have  they 
been  able  to  purchase  more  coal  for  domestic  as 
well  as  industrial  purposes.  Of  course  the  energies 
of  British  merchants  had  to  be  directed  towards 
bringing  the  merits  of  this  country's  coal  to  the  notice 
of  foreign  buyers ;  so  that  the  growth  of  our  exports 
may  also  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  enterprise  of  men 
like  John  Nixon,  who  taught  the  French  the  value 
of  Welsh  coal. 

The  (Cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
coal  to  the  foreign  markets  has  meant  an  enormous 
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incieaee  in  our  foreign  coal  trade.  Not  only  have  we 
now  cheaper  carriage  to  the  dock  and  improved 
means  of  loading,  but  ocean  freights  have  been  very 
remarkably  reduced  during  the  last  forty  years, 
as  shown  by  the  table  on  p.  692,  which  gives  the 
freight  rates  from  Cardiff  to  some  of  the  principal 
foreign  markets.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  recent 
and  present  figures  are  little  more  than  one-third 
of  what  they  were  in  186S-5,  and  in  the  case  of 
distant  markets  distinctly  less  than  one-third. 

This  wonderful  fall  of  freight-rates  far  exceeds 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  railway  transport,  or  in 
the  price  of  any  of  the  staple  commodities  of  trade. 
It  has  resulted  from  the  manifold  improvements 
in  steam  navigation  accomplished  by  British  en- 
gineers. Vessels  have  been  built  of  steel,  and  much 
larger,  and  with  engines  more  economical  in  fuel  con- 
sumption ;  so  that  both  the  initial  cost  and  the  cost 
of  running  per  ton  of  carrying  capacity  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  The  economy  of  large  ships  arises 
partly  from  the  fact  that  their  carrying  capacity 
increases  as  the  cube  of  their  dimensions  (length 
or  width),  whilst  the  resistance  to  the  water  increases 
approximately  only  as  the  square  of  such  dimension, 
which  means  much  saving  in  fuel ;  but  also  largely 
from  the  fact  that  the  expense  of  the  navigating 
staff  increases  much  less  than  proportionally  with 
the  size  of  the  ship,  for  there  is  little  or  no  addition 
to  the  number  of  officers  required,  and  only  a  small 
increase  in  their  salaries. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 
On,  Fuel 

Coai  Commiasion's  Views 

One  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  (190S-05)  for  investi- 
gation was  that  of  the  economies  which  might  be 
effected  by  the  utilising  for  various  purposes  other 
forms  of  fuel,  and  amongst  the  possible  substitutes 
for  coal  which  received  careful  consideration  was 
oil.  The  Commission  obtained  much  valuable 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  use  of  liquid  fuels, 
but  decided  that  although  the  demand  for  coal 
might  be  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  other  sources 
of  power  no  real  substitute  for  coal  existed.  Since 
the  report  of  the  Coal  Commission  was  published 
some  important  developments  in  the  use  of  liquid 
fuel  have  taken  place,  and  the  question  of  the  possible 
injury  which  the  widespread  use  of  oil  may  do  to  the 
coal  trade  has  given  rise  to  some  amount  of  alarm, 
which  has  been  accentuated  by  the  scare  writings 
of  people  of  vivid  imagination  who  see  in  recent 
engineering  progress  '^  the  dawn  of  the  oil  age." 
The  Royal  Commission,  with  all  the  facts  before 
them,  were  agreed  that  for  certain  purposes  oil  was 
far  superior  to  coal,  but  that  on  account  of  its 
strictly  limited  supply  it  could  never  become  a 
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serious,  competitor  for  general  purposes.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Commission  took  a  less  serious 
view  of  the  matter  than  recent  facts  warrant,  but 
they  are  probably  quite  correct  in  their  main  oon- 
elusion.  In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  review 
the  chief  features  of  the  question  and  to  inquire 
into  the  possible  results  to  the  coal  industry,  which 
will  arise  from  the  increasing  use  of  oil  fuel. 

Use  of  Oil  Fud 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  oil  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coal : — 

I.  Ae  a  steam  raiser. — ^In  this  case  the  oil  is  burnt 
in  furnaces  instead  of  coal  for  the  purpose  of  making 
steam.  The  oil  is  injected  into  the  fire  by  means 
of  steam  or  compressed  air  through  jets  which  break 
it  up  into  a  very  fine  spray  which  is  aknost  gaseous 
in  form.  It  is  in  this  way  that  oil  is  used  in  the  navy 
and  mercantile  service,  usually  as  an  auxiliary  to 
coal ;  but  in  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  and  other 
small  craft  independently  of  coal.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  oil  over  coal  as  a  steam  generator  are 
numerous.  It  takes  up  considerably  less  space 
for  storage,  thus  giving  greater  cargo  room  aad 
adding  to  the  earning  power  of  meroaiotile  vessels.  It 
renders  unnecessary  the  dirty  and  inconvenient 
process  of  coaling,  and  may  save  much  of  the  time 
often  spent  on  a  long  deviation  of  the  voyage  to  call 
at  a  coaling  station.  The  oil  bunkers  of  vessels 
can  be  easily  replenished  at  sea  from  tank  steamers 
by  means  of  ^  syphon  or  pump,  which  is  of  enormous 
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importance  in  the  Navy.  A  great  saving  of  labour 
is  also  effected  in  every  ship  equipped  for  oil  fuel, 
probably  not  less  than  75  per  cent.,  through  stoking 
and  trimming  being  unnecessary  ;  and  the  work  in 
the  stokehole  is  rendered  less  disagreeable  and  ex- 
hausting. Much  of  the  advantage  of  oil  over  coal, 
however,  consists  in  its  higher  calorific  power ;  for  one 
ton  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  1|  tons  of  coal. 

2.  As  a  direct  power-raiser. — ^The  method  of 
obtaining  power  through  the  medium  of  steam 
iA  a  wasteful  one,  and  for  years  past  engineers  have 
been  working  out  and  perfecting  methods  of  burning 
oU  directly  in  a  cylinder  to  supply  the  driving  force 
of  an  engine.  The  principle  of  such  an  internal 
combustion  oU  engine  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  gas  engine,^  except  that  it  is  necessary  to 
vapourise  the  oil,  either  before  it  is  mixed  with  air 
to  form  the  explosive  mixture,  or  at  the  same  time. 
For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  forms  of  vapourisers 
or  carburettors  have  been  invented,  whilst  the 
ignition  is  obtained  either  by  a  heated  tube  or  by 
an  electric  spark. 

Oil  engines  were  first  used,  like  gas  «3gines,  as 
small  stationary  power^producers,  and  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  their  utility  for 
farmers  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  country  dis- 
tricts where  coal-gas  was  not  obtainable  was  coming 
to  be  widely  recognised.  For  such  engines  a  medium 
oil  was  used,  a  little  heavier  than  the  ordinary 
paraffin  or  petroleum  illuminating  oil.    Then  arose 

^  See  Chapter  in»  Uses  of  Coal,  p.  51. 
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the  idea  that  with  a  lighter  oil  like  petrol  a  more 
powerful  explosive  mixture  could  be  obtained,  so  that 
engines  could  be  constructed  of  much  lighter  weight 
and  smaller  size  for  the  same  horse-power,  and  thus 
be  applied  to  mechanical  transport  on  roads.  The 
motor-car  engine  was  evolved ;  and  finally,  by 
further  special  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  engine 
in  relation  to  its  power,  the  aeroplane  engine.  For 
power  production  upon  a  large  scale  by  internal 
combustion  engines,  whether  for  stationary  or 
marine  purposes,  oil  did  not  make  much  progress 
for  some  yeajs  both  because  of  certam  technical 
difficulties  and  because  the  price  of  the  refined 
medium-weight  oil  required  was  too  high.  For 
furnace  use  in  generating  steam,  heavy  or  crude 
oils  costing  much  less  could  be  used. 

To  some  extent  the  difficulty  of  cost  was  over- 
come by  Dr.  Rudolph  Diesel,  whose  internal  com- 
bustion engine  contained  several  new  and  ingenious 
principles  which  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  burning  the  oil  and  so  reduced  the  cost.  Briefly 
described,  his  process  is  to  inject  oil  by  an  automatic 
pump  through  a  jet,  which  breaks  it  up  into  a  fine 
spray  into  the  cylinder.  In  the  latter  the  air  is 
so  highly  compressed  by  the  returning  piston  as  to 
acquire  sufficient  heat  to  fire  the  oil  vapour.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  oil  vapour  bums  as  it  is 
squirted  into  the  hot  air,  and  technically  there  is 
not  an  explosion  as  in  other  types  of  oil  engine. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Diesel  engiae  is  remarkable. 
It  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  times  as  efficient 
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aa  the  steam  engine  in  its  use  of  ihe  energy  coatained 
in  the  fuel ;  and  it  can  be  shown  by  ealonlationB 
that  with  the  price  of  oil  five  times  as  high  per  ton 
as  that  of  coal  it  would  still  be  more  economical 
to  operate  a  ship  with  oil  in  Diesel  engines  than  with 
coal  and  the  latest  reciprocating  steam  engines. 
I  show  later  in  this  chapter  the  special  advantagee 
of  oil  for  the  purpose  of  the  meicantile  marine. 
Indnding  those  advantages  which  would  be  common 
to  other  engines,  it  is  estimated  that  a  ship  fitted 
with  Diesel  engines  will  cany  30  per  cent,  more  load, 
cost  distinctly  less  to  operate  owing  to  reduction 
of  the  wages  bill,  and  owing  to  a  saving  in  the  cost 
of  fuel  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  merchant 
ship  fitted  with  good  steam  engines  of  the  present 
day.  The  Diesel  engine  is  of  importance  not  only 
when  we  are  considering  the  competition  ot  petroleum 
with  coal ;  for  if  approaching  exhaustion  of  the 
world's  oil'fields  makes  the  mineral  fuel  too  costly, 
ships  fitted  with  Diesel  engines  might  be  driven 
with  oil  distilled  from  coal,  a  development  which 
the  late  Dr.  Diesel  himself  anticipated  in  the  fol> 
lowing  words: — 

**  Since  tar  oil  can  be  employed  three  to  five  times 
more  efficiently  in  the  Diesel  motor  than  coal  ia 
the  steam  engine,  it  follows  that  coal  can  be  much 
more  economically  utilised  when  it  is  not  burnt 
barbaorously  under  boilers  or  grates  but  converted 
into  coke  and  tar  by  distillation."  ^ 

^  Dr.  DiosoPs  Introduction  to  Diead  Engines  for  Land  and  Engine 
HVifi,  by.A.  P.  Ghalkltjr,  London,  1913. 
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Oil  for  Steamers  and  Railvoay  Locomotives 

There  has  been  a  remarkably  steady  growth  in 
the  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel  for  motive  power  during  the 
last  few  decades.  It  was  only  about  1860  that 
paraffin,  which  was  derived  from  the  distillation  of 
oil  shale  in  Scotland,  and  petroleum  from  American 
deposits,  began  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion. The  art  of  distillation  had  to  be  discovered 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  separation  of  the 
lighter  oil  from  heavy  oils  and  waxes,  which  are  all 
mixed  in  the  crude  oil.  The  mechanical  difficulties 
of  drilling  the  oil-wells  were  rapidly  overcome,  once 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  mineral  oil  was 
realised.  Hence  the  exploitation  of  the  oil-fields 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  began  only  a  few  years  after 
well-sinking  in  America,  and  by  1870  there  were 
already  steamships  on  the  Caspian  Sea  whose 
furnaces  were  fired  exclusively  by  oil,  the  cost  of 
coal  being  very  high  in  this  district.  Since  then 
the  use  of  oil  in  firing  boilers  of  lake  and  river 
steamers  has  grown  rapidly  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  largely  owing  to  the  cost  of  transport  of  oil 
to  remote  regions  being  less  than  that  of  coal.  It 
is  now  used  by  coasting  and  river  vessels  on  the 
Calif  omian  coast,  on  the  Danube,  on  South  American, 
Russian,  Persian,  and  some  Chinese  and  African 
rivers.  Many  ocean-going  vessels  are  now  fitted 
for  burning  oil,  including  over  forty  steamers  of  the 
Shell  Transport  Company,  many  boats  of  each  of 
the  commercial  lines,  as  well  as  some,  of  the  steam 
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packet  services  plying  shorter  distances.  The  use 
of  oil  for  firing  railway  locomotives  followed  soon 
after  its  nse  in  ships,  both  in  Southern  Bussia  and 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years 
it  has  been  extensively  used  for  this  purpose  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  Austrian,  Mexican  and 
South  American  Railways  being  conspicuous  in 
additi<xi  to  those  mentioned.  In  our  own  country 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  has  for  several  years 
fired  many  of  its  locomotives  with  oil,  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  has  adopted 
it  to  a  small  extent. 

The  economy  of  the  use  of  oil  for  firing  the  boilers 
of  steamships  is  particularly  marked  with  modem 
appliances.^  With  proper  burners  oil  gives  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  greater  heat  convertible  to  power 
in  the  furnace  than  the  same  weight  of  best  steam 
coal,  and  it  also  occupies  less  space,  because  there 
are  no  voids  filled  with  air  as  in  a  heap  of  coal.    It 

1  The  following  intoresting  comparison  of  the  cost  of  running  the 
same  steamer  with  coal  and,  after  oonvension,  with  oil,  is  givon  by 
Prof.  A.  W.  Kirkaldy  in  British  Shifping  in  the  National  Indus- 
tries series,  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  a  part^  The  compari- 
son  refers  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company^s  steamer  *'  Princess 
Charlotte."    The  trial  took  place  early  in  1913 : 

Cost  of  one  day's  running  with  : 

(i)  Coal.  (ii)  OxL 

100  tons  coal  at  $4.50  » |i50.00     344.17  barrels  oil  at  $00  «  $314.25 


13  Firamen  at  $55     »     23.80    6  Firemen  at 

as 

11.10 

10  Trimmers  at  $45  s     15.00     Food  for  6  men 

ss 

2.52 

Food  for  23  men          =       9.66 

$498J6  $327.87 


There  was  a  saving  of  $170.47  on  one  day'ii  steaming. 
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has  been  estimated  that  if  we  compare  the  space 
occupied  by  oil  which  would  develop  the  same 
amount  of  power  as  a  quantity  of  coal,  36  cubic 
feet  of  oil  are  equivalent  to  60  cubic  feet  of  coal. 
This  means  a  very  great  saving  in  the  bunker  space 
of  ships  ;  or,  what  is  equally  important,  that  with 
the  same  bunker  accommodation,  a  longer  voyage 
can  be  made  without  going  to  a  port  for  coaling. 
The  foregoing  figures,  however,  by  no  means  measure 
the  saving  in  bunker  space  in  the  use  of  oil,  for  oil, 
being  a  liquid,  can  be  stored  in  reservoirs  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  in  various  parts  of  the  ship's  hold 
or  shell,  just  as  the  ship's  architect  may  find  con- 
venient, the  various  reservoirs  being  connected 
by  pipes  and  drained  by  pumps  feeding  the  burners. 
Coal  bunkers,. on  the  other  hand,  must  be  of  suitable 
shapes  and  situation  to  form  storage  hea;)s  on  which 
men  can  work  with  their  shovels ;  and  thus  they 
occupy  valuable  space  in  the  centre  of  the  ship. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  ship  planned  from 
the  commencement  for  the  burning  of  oil  as  its  sole 
fuel  can  effect  economies  of  space  which  will  equal 
the  addition  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons  to  the  cargo 
accommodation,  the  ship  costing  very  slightly  more 
to  build  and  less  to  run.  The  ship  built  specially 
for  oil  firing  has  a  very  great  advantage  over  one 
built  for  coal  and  converted.  For  this  very  reason, 
however,  the  extension  of  the  use  of  oil  is  not  likely 
to  be  rapid  ;  for  shipowners  fear  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  sole  use  of  a  fuel  the  price  of  which 
may  rise  considerably. 
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Besides  the  saring  in  stcnrage  space,  oil  is  much 
easier  to  handle  and  to  transport  than  coal.  The 
requisite  oil  can  be  pumped  into  a  ship  in  less  than 
half  the  time  taken  to  coal  it,  and  there  is  no  dirt 
or  dust  which  it  costs  money  to  clean  away  after- 
wards. In  burning  oil  with  properly  adjusted 
burners  there  is  practically  no  smoke.  Oil  burners 
can  be  lighted  instantly  so  that  steam  can  be 
got  up  to  full  pressure  more  rapidly  than  with  coal. 
There  are  no  ashes  or  clinkers  to  be  removed,  and  no 
large  force  of  stokers  is  required.  So  enonnous  are 
the  advantages  of  the  use  of  oil  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  its  use  will  extend  even  though 
the  oil  has  to  be  made  by  the  coking  of  coal.  At 
present  the  development  has  been  mainly  in  the 
direction  of  using  oil  for  the  raising  of  steam  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  with  the  technical  improvement 
of  the  Diesel  or  other  internal  combustion  engines 
they  will  be  more  extensively  used.  The  Sekmdia, 
an  ocean-going  ship  of  10,000  tons  register,  was  the 
first  fitted  with  Diesel  engmes  to  make  long  voyages 
some  five  years  ago.  She  was  so  successful  that 
several  ships  have  since  been  fitted  with  Diesel 
engines  ;  and  more  would  have  been  so  fitted  except 
for  a  nervousness  as  to  the  price  of  oil.  The  Diesel 
engines  give  to  a  ship  all  the  advantages  above 
stated  as  arising  from  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel, 
and  also  go  further  by  saving  the  great  space 
occupied  by  the  boilers,  and  by  the  fact  that 
much  less  heat  arises  from  the  engine  room, 
whilst  it  is   also   said  that  starting,  or  altering 
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oi  the  speed  of  the  ship  can  be  more  quickly 
effected. 

The  British  Admiralty  was  quick  to  recognise 
the  many  advantages  of  oil.  It  saw  that  the 
available  storage  space  would  allow  the  carrying 
of  fuel  for  longer  voyages,  and  thus  give  greater 
radius  of  action.  Furthermore,  oil  can  be  taken 
on  board  at  sea  from  tank  steamers  by  a  pipe  line, 
whereas  coaling  in  the  open  sea  is  generally  im* 
possible,  requiring  a  dead  calm.  The  rapidity  with 
which  full  steam  can  be  raised  at  short  notice  was 
also  an  important  consideration,  whilst  the  oil 
would  be  as  smokeless  as  the  best  Welsh  coal.  It 
is  for  naval  purposes  that  oil  has  been  most  widely 
used  as  a  motive  power  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1909  was  established  the  first  flotilla  of  ocean- 
going torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  fitted  solely 
with  oil  furnaces.  A  furth^  hundred  are  now  in 
course  of  construction.  Several  battleships  have 
idso  been  fitted  with  oil  bunkers  as  an  auxiliary  to 
coal ;  and  it  is  now  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Admiralty  to  adopt  oil  f ot  practically  all  new 
ships. 

The  only  cause  of  hesitation  in  adopting  this 
policy  was  the  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
oil,  especially  in  time  of  war.  The  shale-oil  industry 
of  Scotland  produces  nothing  like  sufficient  oil  for 
the  whole  of  the  British  Navy ;  and  we  could  not 
afford  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  which 
in  time  of  peace  might  be  controlled  by  a  gigantic 
commercial  monopoly ,  and  in  time  of  war  migtit  be 
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cut  oflf  by  the  activities  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  The 
Admiralty  therefore  decided  upon  the  twofold  policy 
of  acquiring  control  of  their  own  oilfields  and  of 
creating  immense  storage  reservoirs  at  all  the  great 
naval  ports  of  these  islands,  and  our  foreign  stations. 
In  pursuance  of  these  ends  enormous  storage  tanks 
have  been  built  which  in  the  aggregate  contain  a 
supply  sufficient  to  last  the  ships  now  fitted,  or 
intended  for  burning  oil,  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  object  of  storing  upon  such  a  large  scale  is  not 
only  to  safeguard  our  position  in  time  of  war,  but 
also  to  tide  over  any  market  fluctuations  when  the 
price  of  oil  may  rise  much  above  normal.  To  obtain 
its  own  oilfields  the  British  Government  has  entered 
into  a  long  term  contract  with  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company,  and  has  agreed  to  subscribe  for  shares  to 
the  amount  of  £2,000,000,  which  will  give  it  absolute 
control  of  the  company  and  its  operations.  The  oil 
derived  from  these  Persian  fields  will  not  for  some 
years,  if  ever,  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  navy  ;  but  it  is  anticipated  that  this  supply, 
together  with  the  immense  storage  at  our  ports,  will 
enable  the  Government  to  meet  any  combination  of 
producers  to  rig  the  market,  by  holding  off  for  as 
long  as  may  be  necessary.  Supplies  for  replenish- 
ing the  store  would  be  purchased  only  at  lowest 
prices.  The  saving  thereby  effected  will  probably 
be  equivalent  to  a  substantial  rate  of  interest  upon 
the  large  amount  of  capital  lying  idle  in  the 
stored  up  oil ;  so  that  the  Grovemment  is  follow- 
ing quite  a  sound  commercial  policy  as  well  as 
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one  most  neoeesaiy  in    the  interests  of  national 
defence. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  how  for  the  adoption 
of  oil  as  the  principal  fuel  of  the  British  Navy  would 
diminish  the  demand  for  the  best  South  Wales 
steam  coal.  There  are  thirty-one  South  Wales 
collieries  on  the  Admiralty  list,  and  the  amount  of 
coal  purchased  each  year  for  naval  purposes  is 
between  two  aikl  two  luid  a  half  million  tons.  This 
is  about  3}  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  coal- 
field, but  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the 
steam  coal  area.  The  total  consumption  of  oil  on 
British  naval  vessels  is  approximately  400,000  tons 
per  annum,  or  the  equivalent  of  600,000  tons  of  coal. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  that  oil  has  displaced  coal 
to  the  extent  of  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  navy's 
total  fuel  requirements,  and  the  amount  of  coal  dis- 
placed by  oil  is  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  output  of 
best  steam  coal  in  South  Wales.  The  transition 
from  coal  to  oil  must  necessarily  be  a  gradual  one, 
and,  to  quote  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  words,  ''  Coal 
will  continue  to  be  the  main  basis  of  motive  power 
in  the  line  of  battle  for  the  present."  No  stagna- 
tion of  the  South  Wales  mining  industry  need  be 
anticipated,  therefore,  from  the  adoption  by  the 
Admiralty  of  the  new  policy,  as  the  general  demand 
for  steam  coal  now  exceeds  the  supply,  and  the  loss 
of  naval  demand  will  simply  mean  the  diversion  of 
supplies  to  other  directions  at  only  a  small  reduction 
of  price. 


2y 
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TJie  World's  OU  Supplies 

Far  more  serious  for  the  coal  industry  than  the 
loss  of  the  British  Navy  as  a  consumer  would  be  an 
extensive  general  adoption  of  mineral  oil  as  a  power 
producer  for  all  purposes.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
unlikely  contingency,  for,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends,  the  supply  of  oil  is  strictly 
limited.  Nearly  all  of  the  known  oilfields  are  already 
being  exploited,  though  some  of  them  not  fully. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  new  oilfields  will  be  dis- 
covered in  South  America,  Africa  and  parts  of  Asia. 
I  think  it  can  be  shown  conclusively,  however,  that 
even  if  the  world's  production  of  petroleum  should 
be  increased  to  ten  times  the  present  annual  output, 
the  effect  upon  the  world's  coal  trade  would  only  be 
a  comparatively  slight  restriction  of  the  growth  of 
the  total  output  of  coal. 

The  present  output  of  oil  in  the  various  producing 
countries  of  the  world  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  contains  the  latest  figures  available  for 
all  countries. 
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World's  Pbtbolsuh  Pboduotion  ^ 

(000 

's  omitted) 

1 

1911. 

1912. 

Oountiy. 

Imperial  GallonB. 

ImpBdal  Galloiw, 

Russian  Empire  . 

.       2,273,603 

2,336,668 

United  States 

7,712,642 

7,770,853 

Other  Countries — 

Germany 

34,124 

33,612 

Boumania 

424,876 

473,679 

Austria  . 

368,661 

284,867 

Japan    . 

60,726 

66,768 

Mexico  . 

491,611 

584,432 

Peru 

47,871 

61,266 

Canada  . 

10,188 

8,517 

Briti^  India  . 

226,792 

249,084 

Trinidad 

7,686« 

4,296> 

Dutch  East  Indies  . 

396,113 

849,678 

Total 

12,062,890 

12,212,609 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  total  supplies, 
and  that  Russia  comes  next  with  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  production  of  the  United  States.  The 
production  in  many  of  the  new  fields  of  other 
countries  is  increasing  fast,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  has  probably  nearly  reached^  its  zenith,  so 
that  these  proportions  will  not  hold  good  for  long. 
The  following  table  shows  clearly  the  increase  of 

>  From  The  Cwd  TMea,  1912. 

*  Domestic  exports,  partkmlan  of  prodnotion  not  being  ayftilable. 
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output  in  recent  years  in  Russia,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  the  numbers  denoting  thousands 
of  imperial  gallons  : — 

Growth  of  Peoduction  of  PBTBOLBtrM  * 
(Thousands  Imperial  Gallons) 


Year. 

RiuMia. 

United 
States. 

2,261,808 

Other 
Countries.* 

TotaL 

1900 

2,612,876 

•  • 

•  • 

1901 

2,898,090 

2,427,660 

396,868 

6,722,638 

1902 

2,797,261 

1,106,699 

400,096 

6,302,946 

1903 

2,964,614 

3,614,740 

670,001 

7,039,365 

1904 

3,040,372 

4,096,261 

716,126 

7,860,748 

1905 

1,923,600 

4,716,116 

696,880 

7,236,606 

1906 

2,061,396 

4,427,290 

946,900 

7,434,685 

1907 

2,164,786 

6,811,612 

1,171.972 

9,148,369 

1908 

2,140,366 

6,246,968 

1,498,014 

9,884,328 

1909 

2,342,436 

6,406,416 

1,839,732 

10,690,6M 

1910 

2,423,647 

7,331,628 

1,686,732 

11,341,807 

1911 

2,273,603 

7,712,642 

2,066,646 

12,062,890 

1912 

2,336,668 

7,770,863 

2,173,872 

12,281,383  i 

The  table  shows  that  the  yield  of  oil  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  twelve  years,  but  whilst  that  of 
the  United  Sta4^s  has  more  than  trebled,  the  Russian 
output  shows  a  net  decrease.  The  sudden  fall  of 
output  in  Russia  from  3,040  million  gallons  in  1904 
to  1,923  million  gallons  in  1905  was  due  to  the 
revolution  of  1905,  when  there  was  much  rioting 

^  From  TM  Cad  TtOUa. 

*  The  figures  oontained  in  this  column  do  not  neoesaarily  indicate 
the  adbial  produotion  of  oM  other  countries,  b«it  oi^y  the  pvodoction  ol 
countries  for  which  records  are  available. 
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and  destruction  of  the  oil  companies'  property  in  the 
Baku  oilfields.  From  this  destruction  of  the  whole 
of  their  surface  plant  many  of  the  oil-producing 
companies  never  recovered.  The  increase  of  the 
world's  production  has  so  far  been  predominantly 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  United  States  supplies ; 
and  the  largw  part  of  the  increase  recorded  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  as  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  wells  in  existing  oil- 
bearing  districts.  It  may,  therefore,  be  confidently 
anticipated  tibat  with  the  opening  up  of  oilfields 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the  multiplication  of 
wells  thereon,  the  world's  supply  will  rapidly  and 
greatly  increase. 

For  how  long  such  increase  of  the  world's  abro- 
gate output  can  go  on  is,  however,  an  open  matter. 
It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  oilfield  tapped 
by  numerous  weUs  can  show  signs  of  exhaustion  in 
a  few  years.  Every  oilfield  known  is  found  to  be 
capable  of  extension,  however,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  what  is  commercially  termed  an  oilfirid, 
i.e.,  a  district  where  oil  is  proved  by  wells,  is  gener- 
ally only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  field  geologically 
considered.  Thus  whilst  areas  which  are  studded 
with  wells  close  together  may  be  e2chau8ted  in  from 
five  to  ten  years,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
possible  to  keep  on  opening  up  new  almost  conter- 
minous ''  fields  "  which  are  simply  other  parts  of 
the  geological  field.  The  latter  may,  therefore, 
last  for  several  decades  ;  but  under  modem  com- 
petitive conditions  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  any 
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fields  would  last  more  than  60  or  70  years.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Baku,  Grosny,  Maikop  and  other 
oil  "  fields  "  on  the  Caspian  are  only  parts  of  a  great 
field  of  oil-bearing  strata  running  along  the  north 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  even  possibly  conterminous 
with  the  other  great  area  south-east  of  the  Car- 
pathians, which  includes  the  fields  of  Boumania  and 
Galicia.  In  the'  same  way  oil-4)earing  strata  may 
be  discovered  eventually  over  very  wide  areas  in 
other  continents.  With  the  rising  price  of  petrol, 
however,  and  the  strenuous  search  for  new  fields, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  oil-fields  of  any 
importance  will  remain  undiscovered  and  imde- 
veloped  after  the  next  30  or  40  years.  Hence 
pr€M$tically  complete  exhaustion  of  the  world's 
petroleum  reserves  may  be  looked  for  within  100 
years.  Dr.  Enger  estimates  the  world's  reserves 
at  only  6,000  million  tons,  which  is  less  than  100 
times  the  world's  present  and  growing  output ; 
but  this  is  probably  under  the  truth,  for  oil  keeps 
turning  up  in  unexpected  places. 

The  falling  off  of  the  production  of  certain  of  the 
American  oilfields  throi^^h  approaching  exhaustion 
is  well  shown  by  the  fcdlowing  figures : — 
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Pboduotion  ov  Cbuds  Pbtboucum 

Colorado.  CanadA. 

In  barrels  of  42  gallons.    In  Imperial  gallons. 


1906  . 

600,000 

19,941,000 

1907  . 

400,000 

27,611,000 

1908  . 

411,800 

18,480,000 

1909  . 

310,770 

14,726,000 

1910  . 

239,900 

11,056,000 

1911  . 

226,900 

10,188,000 

1912  .  •  . 

206,060 

8,617,000 

The  life  of  the  supplies  of  natural  gas  found  in 
Western  Canada  and  the  Western  States  of  North 
America  is  still  more  fleeting. 

Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  it  seems 
to  me  unlikely  that  the  annual  oil  production  of 
the  world  could  be  increased  at  any  future  date  to 
more  than  ten  times  its  present  volume,  that  is  to 
say,  to  mcwd  than  120,000  million  gaUons.  This  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  480  million  tons  of 
oil  per  annum,  and  would  represent  about  720 
million  tons  of  coal,  or  about  half  the  present  world's 
output  of  coal  and  lignite. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  howBver,  that  this  great 
output  of  oil,  if  ever  reached,  could  be  maintained  for 
more  than  a  few  years.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
that  even  a  large  part  of  all  this  oil  would  be  applied 
in  the  displaoemrait  of  coal ;  for  the  uses  to  which 
oil  is  put  are  legion,  and  it  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  output  which  goes  as  fuel  for  ships, 
locomotives  and  stationaiy  engines  which  would 
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otberwise  bum  coal.^  The  following  figures  as  to 
the  output  of  oil  produced  in  the  shale  oil  works 
of  Scotland  are  of  distinct  interest. 


Peoduob  of  Shale  Oil  Works,  Scotland,  1907.* 
OtUptU  of  crude  oU  :   39,423,000  gallons. 

Manufactured  products : 
Lamp  oils 

Heavy  or  lubricating  oils 
Oas  oils 
Spirit  (petrol) 

Paraffin  wax 
Sulphate  of  ammonia    . 
Coke    .... 
Lubricating  greases  and 

other  products  .         .  ..  18,000 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  total  volume  of  pro- 
ducts is  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  crude  oil 

^  The  following  interesting  analysis  of  the  oil  imporU  of  the 
United  Kingdom  daring  1913  is  given  in  BusineM  Proapeds^  1915 : — 


Qoantily. 

Valm. 

ffUa. 

£ 

16,977,000 

376,000 

6,463,000 

117,000 

12,259,000 

160,000 

4,496,000 

140,000 

tons. 

£ 

25,000 

601,000 

52,000 

590,000 

5,000 

12.000 

Oa  Imporla  of  the  Untied  Kingdom,  1913. 

Yahw. 

Variety. 

Qi»ntity  in  QaUons. 

£ 

Crude    .... 

1,109,800 

14,780 

Lamp  Oil 

.     157,141,250 

2,679,500 

Motor  Spirit  . 

.     100*962,760 

3,806,460 

Lubricating  Oil   '    . 

67,974,560 

2,472,850 

Gas  Oil . 

65,949,700 

735,400 

Fuel  Oil 

95,062,150 

1,149,800 

Other  Varieties 

24,200 

1«400 

488,244,400      10,860,180 
•  OensoB  of  Ftodnotidn  lor  1907,  Final  Repoit^  1912,  ^  4a 
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distilled  from  the  shale  ;  and  this  must  be  accotmted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  f oimd  useful  to  use  a  certain 
amount  of  petroleum  imported  from  abroad  in 
making  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  oils  sold  by  the 
works. 

Heavy  oils  used  for  power  purposes  are  a  com- 
paratively smaD  fraction  of  the  whole  output. 
These,  however,  are  the  only  oils  which  come 
seriously  into  competition  with  coal  for  power 
purposes.  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  ])etrol,  asid  of  the  inter- 
mediate oils  used  for  power  purposes  in  stationary 
engines  or  motor  boats,  are  in  no  way  displacing 
coal,  for  much  the  greater  part  of  motor  transport 
upon  roads,  the  smaller  kinds  of  motor  launches, 
and,  of  course,  all  aeroplanes,  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  use  of  petrol.  This  light  oil 
or  spirit  has,  in  fact,  created  a  demand  of  its  own  ; 
a  demand,  indeed,  which  is  fast  outstripping  the 
supply. 

The  result  of  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  demand 
for  the  lighter  oils  or  motor  spirit  is  that  many 
experiments  are  being  meAe  in  processes  of  ''  crack- 
ing," as  it  is  technically  called,  the  heavier  oils 
into  lighter  oils  of  the  petrol  character,  which  is 
found  to  be  possible  by  subjecting  heavy  dl  to 
various  high  temperatures  together  with  steam 
during  the  process  €i  distillation.  Here  we  come 
to  a  very  interesting  economic  question  of  the 
balance  of  supply  and  demand.  Assuming,  as  is 
practically  certun  now,  the  success  upon  a  large 
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commercial  scale  oi  this  operation  of  cracking  the 
heavy  oils,  the  demand  for  the  light  petrol  oils  will 
tend  to  affect  the  price  of  the  heavier  oils.  The 
extent  to  which  the  latter  are  used  for  power  pur- 
poses in  displacement  of  coal  wiU  therefore  depend 
upon  a  balance  between  the  price  of  coal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  price  of  light  oils  upon  the  other 
hand.  My  own  view  is  that  ae  we  have  such  vast 
supplies  of  coal,  we  shall  find  the  tendency  of  com- 
merce in  general  is  to  utilise  oil  for  those  purposes 
which  coal  caimot  directly  meet,  and  that  the  oil 
production  of  the  world  will,  for  the  larger  pcurt,  be 
divided  into  the  heavy  lubricating  oils,  greases 
and  waxes,  and  into  the  light  spirits  and  iUumin- 
ating  oil  on  the  other  hand,  not  more  than  about, 
say,  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  conoung 
into  competition  with  coal  as  a  power  producer. 

It  often  happens  that  after  a  great  increase  of 
demand  for  a  commodity  Ihe  supply  may  ovw-reach 
itself,  so  that  for  a  time  the  price  is  much  reduoed, 
imtil  the  increaae  of  demand  thereby  induced 
gradually  takes  effect  through  new  users  instiaHing 
the  necessary  plant.  It  may  be  that  the  rapid 
increase  of  demand  now  being  experienced  will  lead 
to  new  oilfields  being  opened  up  everywhere,  and  to 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  tank  steamers  for 
canying  the  oil  to  the  consuming  markets.^  Thaw 
may  be  thus  produced  a  comparative  overHsuj^y 


>  High  fieightfl  through  shortage  of  tonnage  is  one  of  the 
of  the  preeent  riae  of  the  price  of  oil  In  the  English  m&iket    Tliefe 
to  aateally  a  tompoiaxy  fall  of  loioe  of  liie  heavier  oiia  in  bobm  of 
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and  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  oil  which  would  last 
for  a  few  years.  So  long  as  it  proved  possible  to 
open  up  new  fields  without  greatly  increased 
capital  expenditure  or  working  costs,  the  supply 
would  go  on  increasing  and  the  world's  output  might 
remain  very  large  for  60  or  60  years.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  increase  of  output  will  ever  reach  ten 
times  the  present  volume.  That  is  the  figure  I 
have  suggested  above  as  being  the  outside  limit 
to  which  the  world's  annual  production  is  likely 
to  increase.  If  it  ever  does  increase  to  120,000 
million  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  annum,  it  could  not 
be  maintained  for  more  than  a  very  few  years 
at  that  figure,  and  would  probably  soon  begin  to 
decline.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  possible  output  of  fuel  oil  in  com- 
parison with  the  world's  output  of  coal,  I  may  take 
the  figure  named  as  the  probable  maximum  output 
of  oil. 

Of  this  annual  output  of  crude  oil  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  more  than  26  per  oesxt.  would  be 
utilised  for  purposes  under  which  it  would  be 
displacing  coal,  even  if  we  assume  an  extensive 
adoption  of  the  Diesel  type  of  engine  and  that  the 
demand  for  petrol  is  not  so  great  as  to  lead  to  much 
cracking  of  the  heavier  oils.  Assuming,  then,  this 
proportion  of  <me-fourth,  the  corresponding  maxi- 
mum of  coal  which  would  at  any  time  be  displaced 

tb»  great  prodnoing  oountriee ;  for  just  now  it  pays  muoh  better 
to  ship  the  petrol,  which  is  worth  more  per  unit  volume  because  it 
is  less  easily  substituted,  and  stands  the  freight  better  for  that  feaion. 
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by  oil  would  be  one-fourth  of  720  million  tons. 
But  it  would  be  thirty  jrears  hence  at  least  before 
the  worid's  oil  supply  oould  be  multiplied  to  ten 
times  its  present  yeaorly  volume  ;  and  by  that  time 
the  woild's  total  output  of  coal  for  uses  quite  apart 
from  those  which  could  be  served  by  oil,  is  likely  to 
have  doubled  at  least,  for  the  world's  total  output 
of  coal  has  actually  doubled  itself  in  the  last  sixteen 
years.  In  jSguies  this  means  that  by  the  time  the 
oil  used  for  fuel  could  become  equivalent  to  180 
million  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  the  coal  output 
would  have  grown  to  abotit  2,600  million  tcHis, 
equivalent  to  2,780  millioa  tons  including  the  oil 
output.  It  appears,  thearelcne,  to  be  very  unlikely 
that  the  total  production  of  petroleum  could  ever 
reduce  the  world's  output  of  coal  by  more  than 
about  6^  per  cent.  Coalfields  which  happen  to  be 
situated  near  great  oilfields  are  likely,  of  course,  to 
suffer  more  severely  ;  but  that,  fortunately,  is  not 
the  cafie  with  Great  Britain,  where  the  coal  lies 
near  great  markets  and  oil  must  be  brought  very 
long  distances. 

I  do  not  wish  the  foregoing  to  be  taken  in  any 
way  as  a  prophecy  on  my  part  of  the  future  of  oil 
production.  It  is  rather  an  attempt  to  give  definite- 
ness  in  figures  to  arguments  which  show  conclusively 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  figures  affecting  coal 
and  oil.  This  view  as  to  the  future  of  oil  for  fuel 
purposes  is  held  by  a  number  of  authorities.  I  may 
refer  readers  to  an  inexpensive  little  book  by  Mr. 
Vivian  Lewes,  which  deals  in  a  popular  manner  with 
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the  whole  subject  of  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel.^  He 
expresses  the  view  that  the  world's  petroleum 
supplies  will  certainly  give  out  at  no  very  distant 
date  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  consider  what  substitutes 
are  possible,  of  which  a  more  permanent  supply 
may  be  anticipated.  Though  excellent  motor 
spirit  may  be  made  by  the  cracking  of  benzol,  which 
is  derived  from  the  distillation  of  coal,  the  purging 
such  spirits  frc»n  sulphur,  to  free  them  from  obnoxious 
smell  when  burning,  may  cctttinue,  as  now,  to  be 
an  expensive  process.  The  ideal  motor  spirit,  he 
cont^ids,  18  aloohol,  which  would  be  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  wood  refuse,  as  is  being  done 
so  widely  in  Franoe,  and  in  this  country  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  Such  alcohol  would  be  denatured 
by  the  addition  ot  10  per  cent,  of  benzol ;  and 
thus  there  would  be  available  an  excellent  motor 
spirit  of  never-failing  supply.  Mr.  Lewefe  believes 
that  the  heavier  coal  tar  oils  will  be  extensively 
used  aiMl  wiU  serve  admirably  for  fuel  purposes  in 
ships,  and  wherever  convenient,  whether  used  in 
engines  of  the  Diesel  type  or  in  furnaces.  But  here 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  coal  again !  It  still 
remains  our  only  great  ultimate  source  of  power. 

^  Oa  Fuel,  Arnold  ft  Co.,  1913. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

THB  COAL  QITBSTIOK 

NsAKLY  half  a  oentuiy  has  passed  sinoe  the  late 
Professor  Jevons  published  his  well-known  book 
on  the  Coal  Question.  Writing  of  the  national 
welfare  in  relation  to  the  supply  of  coal,  he  stated  : 
"  We  cannot  long  maintain  our  present  rate  of 
increase  of  consumption/'  and  that  **  the  check  to 
our  progress  must  become  perceptible  considerably 
within  a  century  from  tiie  present  time."  His 
contention  was  much  misunderstood  then,  how- 
ever ;  and  it  ie^  so  even  at  the  present  day.  He  did 
not  mean  that  our  coal  seanls  would  be  worked  out 
by  1965— in  fact,  he  did  not  dispute  the  conclusion 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  that  our 
deposits  of  coal  could  very  well  last  for  more  than 
300  yeaiars. 

The  crux  of  the  question,  as  this  author  pointed 
out,  is  the  price  of  coal,  which  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  cost  of  mining  it ;  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  mine  first  the  coal  which  is 
cheapest  to  work.  The  cost  of  mining  increases 
with  the  depth  of  coal  from  the  surface,  and  some 
seams  are  for  various  reasons  more  expensive  to 
work  them  others.    Hence  pits  have  been  sunk  to 
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work  just  those  seams  which  were  thought  cheapest 
to  work,  where  they  were  nearest  to  the  surface, 
or  otherwise  easiest  to  get  at.  Many  collieries  have 
failed  because  the  coal  when  reached  proved  to  be 
too  expensive  to  work  to  be  profitable.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  later  the  price  of  coal  has  risen  suffi* 
ciently  to  make  it  worth  while  in  several  cases  to 
re-open  the  pit.  In  Staffordshire  and  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland  the  best  seams  are  already 
practically  worked  out. 

A  further  cause  of  increased  cost  ci  working  lies 
in  the  natural  progression  of  the  working  face  away 
from  the  shaft.  When  the  mining  of  any  seam  was 
commenced  the  coal  was  got  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft ;  but  the  cost  of  mining  that  seam  now  has 
been  increased  by  the  expense  of  hauling  the  coal 
more  than  a  mile  underground  from  the  face  to  the 
shaft  bottom ;  and  this  is  a  cause  operating  con- 
tinually in  all  collieries. 

The  real  coal  question  turns,  therefore,  upon  the 
working  out  of  the  easily  getable  coal ;  because 
the  increase  of  the  price  of  coal  in  this  country 
relatively  to  the  price  in  otiier  countries  which 
would  result  must  seriously  prejudice  British  > 
industries.  Until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
England  was  not  a  great  industrial  and  commercial 
nation.  She  bought  from,  and  learned  of,  foreigners. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  how  to  use  coal,  more  especi*  * 
ally  the  success  at  length  attained  in  smelting  iron 
with  coal  instead  of  charcoal,  which  launched 
England  on  her  career  <  of  greatness.    With  cheap 
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iron»  maohmoB  and  engines  could  be  cheaply  built, 
and  here  was  the  ooal  iJonggide  to  run  them.  There 
followed  a  prodigious  growth  in  the  production  of 
iron,  and  later  of  steel ;  and  of  eveiy  kind  of  goods 
which  could  be  made  by  macjiineiy  driven  by  steam 
power — at  first  chiefly  textiles.  Our  great  industrial 
and  commerotal  expansion*  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  largely  the  result  of  the  abundant  supplies 
of  cheaply  obtainable  coal,  with  which  Nature  had 
endowed  us. 

The  building  of  iron  ships  enormously  mcreased 
the  mercantile  and  naval  supremacy  of  England. 
A  great  trade  in  the  export  of  ooal  also  developed ; 
and  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  was  much 
assisted  by  the  low  freights  ruling  from  England, 
owing  to  the  convenience  of  coal  as  ballast  to  make 
up  weight  with  the  light  finished  goods  exported. 
England  has  for  long  imported  bulky  raw  materiak 
for  her  manufactures,  and  exported  finished  textiles 
and  other  materials  occupjring  much  less  of  the 
ship's  space  than  the  raw  material  composing  them. 
Coal  has  been  for  the  past  150  years  chiefly  carried 
from  our  shores  from  this  cause,  as  shipowners 
offered  low  fr»ght-rates  for  cargo  to  make  additional 
weight. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  natural 
advantages  of  our  ooimtry,  coupled  with  the  political 
to>ubles  of  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent,  kept  us 
free  from  effective  competition,  so  that  our  wealth 
became  the  envy  of  all  the  world.  In  1865,  how- 
ever, the  late  Pr^essor  Jevons,  knowing  the  marvel- 
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lous  natural  resources  of.  the  Uisdted  States  and  the 
enterprising  character  of  its  people,  prophesied  that 
before. many  jrears  had  passed  we  should  find  that 
country  a  serious  competitor  in  every  branch  of 
the  Uqtl  and  steel  industry,  and  later  in  many  other 
industries.  As  everybody  knows,  this  prophecy 
haa  been  fully  justified  by  events.  In  Germany, 
and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
and  in  China,  there  are  vast  deposits  of  coal  lying 
so  near  the  surface  that  they  can  be  mined  at  very 
low  cost.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  industries 
requiring  much  coal,  such  as  the  smelting  of  iron 
and  manufacture  of  steel,  can  be  carried  on  there 
more  cheaply  than  here.  In  1862  we  turned  out 
five  times  as  much  pig-iron  as  the  United  States ; 
but  now  their  output  is  nearly  three  times  as  grea4/ 
as  ours,  3iid  it  may  be  only  a  question  of  time  for  us 
to  lose  practically  the  whole  of  the  heavy  steel  trade. 
The  inference  is  that  with  the  increasing  cost  of  coal 
we  shall  gradually  lose  all  trades  closely  dependent 
upon  cheap  fuel ;  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  specialise 
on  the  lighter  and  more  intricate  forms  of  manu- 
facture, in  which,  however,  we  have  no  special 

advantage. 

The  author  of  The  Coal  Question  showed  very 
clearly  that  none  of  the  supposed  substitutes  for 
coal,  such  as  water-power,  the  tides,  air,  or  direct 
use  of  sunbeams,  could  be  made  a  commercial 
substitute  for  coal ;  and  that,  if  they  could  be,  we 
as  a  nation  should  have  no  natural  €Mivantages,  but 
rather  relative  disadvantages,  as  compared  with 
2z 
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other  nations  in  regaaxl  to  their  supply.  He  demon- 
strated clearly  also  that  economy  in  the  use  of  coal, 
such  as  has  been  since  achieved,  whereby  one  ton  will 
do  the  work  done  by  two  tons  fifty  years  ago,  is  no 
means  ol  delaying  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal,  for 
the  possibility  of  cheaper  power,  due  to  the  more 
efficient  use  of  coal,  leads  to  the  constant  application 
of  power  to  new  uses,  and  an  evergrowing  demand 
for  coal,  which  is  added  to  the  increased  demand  due 
to  growth  of  population. 

The  Several  Coal  Quesiions 

The  foregoing  is  the  thesis  of  the  late  Professor 
Jevons'  book  The  Coal  Question,  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  question  which  he  raised  is  one  of 
national  economics — ^it  is  a  question  of  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  this  country  in  its  relation  to  the 
industry  and  trade  of  other  countries.  He  was  not 
concerned  as  to  the  date  or  effects  of  the  ultimate 
exhaustion  of  our  coalfields  ;  because  he  knew  that 
that  was  a  very  remote  event,  whilst  the  loss  of  our 
relative  advantage  of  cheap  coal,  which  England 
was  bound  to  lose,  was  an  event  to  be  expected  in  a 
few  generations. 

In  reality  there  are  several  coal  questions,  depend- 
ing upon  the  point  oi  view  from  which  one  is  con- 
sidering the  exhaustion  of  reserves.  The  ooal 
question,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  public  is  :  How 
long  will  our  British  stock  of  coal  last  ?  This, 
indeed,  is  what  the  Royal  Commission  of  1871, 
appointed  as  the  result  of  Professor  Jevons'  book, 
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devoted  iteeli  to.  It  shirked  the  issne  he  raised ; 
and  studied  that  which  appealed  to  the  popular 
mind.  We  have  then  two  quite  different  coal 
questions  in  this  country. 

There  are,  however,  two  much  greater  coal 
questions.  Firstly,  as  to  what  wiU  be  the  result 
of  the  partial  exhaustion  of  ^oal  supplies  of  the 
whole  world,  and  seoondly,  as  to  when  their  prac- 
tically complete  exhaustion  will  occur,  and  what 
wiU  be  its  effect  upon  the  human  race.  These  are 
academic  questic«is  compared  with  the  question  of 
partial  exhaustion  as  it  affects  British  national 
economy  ;  but  yet  these  world-wide  questions  have 
a  speculative  interest,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
some  effort  to  forecast  the  progress  of  events,  if  only 
to  show  how  closely  the  world's  trade  of  the  future 
must  link  the  nations  together.  In  the  next  chapter 
I  shall  deal  with  the  world's  coal  resources,  and  the 
probable  rate  of  their  exhaustion. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  quantity  of 
coal  available  to  be  mined  in  this  country  is  limited  ; 
and  that  in  mining  annually  many  millions  of  tons 
we  are  drawing  on  a  reserve  of  natural  wealth  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  replace-^in  other  words 
that  we  are  in  a  national  sense  living  upon  our 
capital.  So  long  ago  as  1789,  John  Williams,  a 
mineral  surveyor,  included  in  his  Natural  Hisiory 
of  the  Mineral  Kingdom y  a  chapter  on  ''  The  Limited 
Quantity  of  Coal  in  Britain  "  ;  and  from  time  to 
time  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteeath  oentury 
various  authors  have  alluded  to  the  possible  exhaus** 
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tiou  lOfr  our  coal,  and  have  hftzatded  e8tima4ie8  of  the 
duration  of  the  Durham'  coalfield.  It  was  not,  ho^r- 
ever,  until  the  publication  of  The  OocU  QutsUon^  in 
1865,  that  a  measure  of  public  interest  and  concern 
in  the  matter  wad  aroused.  The  result  was  the  first 
systematic  e!xamkiation  of  our  coalfields  with  a 
view  to  climating  the  quantity  of  coal  remaining 
unwerked  in  the  strata  of  this  country  which  had 
ever  been  made,  besides  an  eiitensive  inquiry  into  the 
probable  futuie  consumption  and  production  of 
coal  and.  the  possible  methods  of  economy  in  its 
use.  The  geological  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  at  work  mapping  out  the  whole  country, 
and  particularly  the  coalfields,  since  18S2 ;  but 
beyond  defining  the  coalfields,  indicating  where 
coals  cropped  out,  atid  the  dip  of  the  strata,  and 
collecting  some  information  from  collieries,  they 
had  not  done  anything  towards  making  an  estimate 
of  quantity.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission  was  to  show  that  up  to  1869  there  had  then 
probably  been  mined  in  this  country  about  4,300 
million  tons  of  coal,  and  that  reserves  remaining  were 
probably  not  less  than  146,480  million  tons.  They 
also  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  coal  would 
greatly  increase ;  but  their  estimate  of  the  future 
export  trade  of  coal  was  ridiculously  below  the 
mark. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  it  was 
fdt  that  so  much  exploration  of  our  cosJ^elds  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  thirty  years,  such 
great  economies  had  been  effected  in  coal  consump- 
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tion,  and  the  export  trade  in  coal  was  growing  so 
rapidly,  that  there  was  a  reason  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Commission  to  tnake  a  similar  inqtzirylnto 
all  the  new  evidence.  This  Commission  was'  ap- 
pointed in  1902  under  the  chairmanshii>  of  Lord 
Allerton  ;  and  it  issued  a  ntimber  of  interim  reports 
and  a  final  report  with  several  volumes  of  evidence 
in  1905.  These  ocmtained  not  only  an  elaborate 
and  detailed  estimate  of  the  reserves  of  coal  still 
existing  in  this  country,  but  also  a  great  mass  of 
evidence  on  many  matters  conhectied  With'  the 
British  Coal  Trade.  This  Commission's  report  is 
stiU  the  standard  authority  on  matters  not  subse- 
quently dealt  with  by  special  authors. 

The  estimate  of  the  actual  duration  of  our  coal 
supplies  was  not  attempted  by  the  Allerton  Com- 
mission, because  the  estimates  of  future  coal  coil- 
sumption  by  the  late  Professor  Jevons,  and  of  future 
exports  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1871,  had  proved 
quite  unreliable.  The  Allerton  Commission  indi- 
cated, however,  the  factors  which  must  be  taken 
account  of  to  make  any  estimate  of  duration  ;  and 
their  report  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  this 
chapter.  A  very  useful  revision  of  the  estimates 
of  coal  reserves  made  by  the  latter  Cbmmission 
was  carried  out  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Aubrey 
Strahan,  for  a  general  report  on  the  World's  Coal 
Resources.^ 


*  8ee  jMi,  pp.  736  and  772. 
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Reserves  of  Coal 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  examinati(»i  of  the 
estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  reserves  of 
coal  likely  to  be  availabto  for  epmmercial  puipoees 
in  these  ialanda.  We  shall  then  turn  to  the  question 
of  the  growth  of  home  consumption  and  exports 
with  a  view  to  makiQg  some  numerical  forecast  of 
that  growth  which  will  indicate  in  a  general  way 
when  the  maximum  annual  output  is  likely  to  be 
attained  and  when  the  output  is  likely  to  begin 
falling  off,  and  the  price  of  coal  to  rise  con- 
siderably^ through  exhaustion  of  many  important 
mines. 

The  first  detailed  estimate  of  the  ooal  reserves  of 
this  country  was  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1871,  and  the  results  d  ti^ir  investigation  were 
published  in  three  large  volumes.  They  found  that 
there  was  more  coal  available  to  be  worked  than  had 
been  generally  anticipated,  although  they  only 
took  into  account  the  concealed  ooalfidds  so  far 
as  there  was  good  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
coal. 

The  Commission  did  not  merely  estimate  how 
much  coal  was  then  remaining  in  the  ground.  Thdr 
estimate  had  to  be  that  of  the  "  available  "  ooal, 
by  which  is  meant  all  such  ooal  as  can  be  brou^t 
out  of  the  pit  at  less  than  prohibitive  cost,  and  is 
not  commercially  useless  through  containing  too 
much  dirt.  In  most  coalfields  the  **  available " 
coal  is  probably  only  about  half  of  all  the  coal  that 
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exists  in  the  strata.  Much  of  it  may  be. in  very  thm 
seams  ;  and  in  seams  of  woikable  thidciM)88»  much 
coal  may  be  lost  for  a  variety  of  reascms,  such  as 
faults  and  other  natural  causes,  besides  the  coal 
which  has  to  be  left  underground  as  barriers 
between  mines,  or  for  the  support  of  the  pit  shalt 
and  surface  woi^,  and  under  towns  or  important 
buildipgs. 

There  were  three  important  factors  to  be  ascer- 
tained bef <Mre  the  amount  of  coal  available  in  each 
coalfield  could  be  estimated,  namely  : — 

(1)  The  maximum  depth  at  which  it  might  be 
expected  that  it  would  be  possible  to  work  coal 
without  the  cost  being  prohibitive. 

(2)  The  least  thickness  of  seam  which  could  be 
profitably  worked. 

(3)  The  percentage  of  deduction  to  be  made  for 
the  various  causes  of  waste  in  working,  and  other 
losses. 

The  depth  of  working  increases  the  cost  for 
several  reasons.  Not  only  is  the  shait  more  expen- 
sive to  start  with,  but  to  wind  the  same  output  per 
day  far  more  powerful  machinery  is  required.  The 
pressure  of  the  strata  at  great  depths  is  so  enormous 
that  the  roof  requires  more  support,  and  the  floors 
of  the  roads  tend  to  squecGse  up,  costing  much  more 
in  repairs.  The  coal  is  also  crushed,  which  decreases 
its  value  owing  to  the  larger  percentage  of  small ; 
but  there  is  a  compensation  in  the  fact  that  the  coal 
is  worked  much  more  easily.  A  further  serious 
difficulty  is  the  high  temperature  of  the  rocks. 
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which  warms  the  air  to  90^  or  100"^,  and  renders 
manual  labour  most  eixhausting  to  Europeans.  The 
rate  of  increase  of  temperature  in  a  boring  or  mine 
as  we  descend  towards  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 
different  in  different  places.  At  50  feet  below  the 
surface  the  effect  of  the  seasons  is  lost  and  the 
temperature  remains  constant  at  60^  Fahr.  in  this 
country.  The  average  rate  of  increase  for  the 
first  3,000  feet  is  l""  Fahr.  for  every  60  feet  of  depth 
below  60  feet,  so  that  at  3,050  feet  the  temperature 
of  the  rock  would  be  about  100°  Fahr.  The  rate  of 
increase  falls  off  slightly,  however,  with  increasing 
depth,  so  that  at  4,000  feet  the  temperature  might 
not  be  more  than  about  115°  Fahr. 

After  going  into  the  matter  with  great  care  the 
Commission  decided  to  regard  4,000  feet  below 
the  surface  as  the  limit  of  practicable  working. 
The  Royal  Commission  of  1904  re-examined  the 
question  and  adopted  the  same  figure.  Some  very 
interesting  evidence  was  given  as  to  conditions  of 
working  in  deep  mines.  At  Pendleton,  in  Lancashire, 
is  a  colliery  where  the  workings  slope  downwards 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  have  been  carried  to 
a  depth  of  3,500  feet.  In  some  of  the  working  places 
the  temperature  is  94°,  but  fortunately  it  is  a  dry 
heat.  As  the  witness,  Mr.  H.  Bramall,  said :  *'  The 
men  work  in  that  drier  atmosphere  with  less  fatigue 
at  a  temperature  of  94°  than  they  do  in  the  other 
mine  when  the  temperature  never  gets  above  85°." 
A  Belgian  mine,  the  ''  Produits  "  Colliery  at  FKnu. 
near  Mons,  Belgium,  has  a  shaft  3,773  feet  deep. 
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TherockteMperaitriueAt  the  bottottid'113'''Fiato^^  and 
the  highest  ikir'^tomitefatttfe  found  iik  the  woi^kingB 
whilst  ventilated  ib'  104^.^  Some  of  the  miniiig 
engineers  who  gave  evidence  before  =  the  1904 
ComndBsioii  were  of  the-  opinion'  that  the  > high 
temperature  at  great  depths  oould  best  be  overcome 
by  ventilating  with  brisk  currents  of  air  earned 
straight  to  the  working  places,  instead  of  by  rather 
dreuitous  routes  as  is  the  usual  and  cheapest 
method.  Experts  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
artificial  cooling  of  the  enormous  volume  of  air 
required  to  ventilate  a  colliery  (like  a  London  tube) 
would  be  so  costly  that  it  need  not  be  considered, 
unless  the  value  of  the  coal  be  quite  extraordinary. 
Belgian  engineers  propose  to  extend  their  workings 
experimentally  to  a  depth  of  4,600  feet,  and  think 
even  6,000  feet  practicable  ;  but  I  believe  it  remains 
to  be  shown  that  this  can  be  done  at  a  profit  without 
a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  practicability 
of  very  deep  workings  is  amply  proved  by  experience 
in  metalliferous  mines.  In  Michigan  (U.S.A.), 
near  Lake  Superior,  the  copper  mines  have  been 
carried  to  a  great  depth,  as,  for  example,  the  Tamaroc 
mine,  which  is  6,000  feet  deep,  whilst  the  Hecla 
mine  at  Kalumet  is  nearly  6,400  feet  deep.  Arti- 
ficial cooling  is  used  in  some  cases  ;  or  else  the  men 
work  short  shifts.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  cost, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  we  shfidl  be  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  before 

*  Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal  Supplies.    Final  tteport.     Part  X 
(Od.  2362),  1905,  p.  354. 
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it  beeomes  valuibld  enough  to  wock  at  Auoh  great 
depths.  Ai>  the  same  time  it  is  qmte  probable  that 
it  may  ultimately  prove  profitable,  where  ccdlieries 
aoe.working  inclined  seauis,  to  caatimid  the  workiDgB 
downwards  from  the  shaft  bottom,  although  the 
depth  of  4,000  feet  may  be  theroby  exceeded.  Such 
instances  are  not  likely  to  be  important,  however, 
in  the  amount  of  coal  so  rendered  accessible  at 
reasonable  cost ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  available  coed  reserves,  the  limit  of  4,000  feet 
adopted  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1871  may  still 
be  regarded  as  bidding  good. 

In  regard  to  the  least  thickness  o£  seam  which  it 
is  profitable  to  work,  it  is  to  be  observed  :  (1)  tihat 
where,  in  the  absence  of  disturbed  strata,  coal-cutting 
machines  can  be  used,  the  cost  of  working  thin  seams 
is  greatly  reduced  ;  (2)  the  thickness  of  the  seams 
is  only  one  of  many  factors  determining  the  cost  of 
working,  and  it  is  the  value  of  the  coal  produced 
relatively  to  the  total  cost  of  working  it  which  deter- 
mines whether  it  will  be  worked;  (3)  thin  seams 
occurring  dose  together  can  often  be  worked  in 
conjunction  with  <me  another,  or  thin  coal  occurring 
with  a  bed  of  ironstone  or  fireclay  can  be  profitably 
worked  with  it.  Although  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  it  is  profitable  at  the  present  time  to  work 
coal  in  seams  less  than  18  inches  in  thickness, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  permanent  rise  of  4s.  or  6s. 
per  ton  in  the  price  of  coal  relatively  to  the  cost 
of  labour  and  materials  would  render  it  profitable 
to  work  a  number  of  thinner  seams  down  to  12 
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infibes  xa  thickni9B8..  Onefoot  '^i^as  in  fibct  taken  as 
tbe  linut  ol  workable  thinnesa  by  both  the.  iRoyal 
Commisaioiia,  and  they  excluded  altc^ether  all 
thinner  seaoaa  from  their  estimate  of  available 
coal, 

The  percentage  oi  deduction  to  be  made  for  loss 
in  working  and  on  account  of  barriers,  piUars,  and 
other  causes  for  which  good  coal  must  be  left  under- 
ground, was  variously  estimated  for  tha  difierent 
coalfields,  or  parts  of  coalfields,  according  to  the 
local  conditions  of  the  coal  measures  and  of  the 
surface,  and  according  to  local  mining  customs.  The 
Commission  of  1871  appears  to  have  made  de- 
ductions for  all  causes  varying  from  10  per  cent,  to 
as  much  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  m  seams 
over  12  inches  thick,  the  average  deduction  being 
apparently  about  30  per  cent.  The  1904  Commission, 
finding  that  considerable  economies  had  been  efiEected 
in  recent  years,  both  in  actual  working  and  as  regards 
the  practice  of  leaving  barriers,  and  in  unwatering 
drowned  sections  of  mines,  felt  justified  in  allowing 
its  district  commissioners  to  use  lower  percentage 
deductions,  ranging  from  about  15  to  30  per  cent, 
in  the  different  coalfields,  and  averaging  22*7  per 
cent  of  the  coal  in  fields  for  which  details  are 
given. 

With  this  introduction,  the  figures  given  by  the 
two  Commissions  as  their  estimate  of  the  reserves 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  intelligible.  The 
first  Commission  divided  the  coalfields  of  the 
country  into  the  proved  and  the  improved  coalfields 
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The  amount  of  ooal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  January  1,  1870,  to  the  end  of  1903  was 
5,09i5  million  tons.  If  we  add  this  to  the  141,635 
million  tons  estimated  to  be  the  reserve  in  1904, 
we  have  147,380  million  tons  as  the  reeerye  which 
existed  in  1870,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  later 
Commission.  It  agrees  remarkably  closely  with 
the  figure  146,480  miili<m  tons  found  by  the  1871 
Oomihission. 

This  close  agreement  is  due  to  the  well-known 
law  that  a  number  of  unbiassed  enors  tend  to  cancel 
one  another ;  for  the  estimates  of  the  two  Com- 
missions for  the  different  coalfields  differ  widely  in 
a  number  of  cases.  In  several  eases  the  second 
Commission  found  the  reserves  somewhat  smaller 
than  had  been  estimated,  after  allowing  for  coal 
raised  in  the  meantime,  but  in  a  few  coalfields 
(notably  Scotland,  Cumberland  and  the  East  Mid- 
lands) they  were  able  considerably  to  increase  the 
estimate. 

The  1904  Commission  were  particularly  anxious 
to  publish  only  figures  for  which  they  had  good 
evidence ;  and  this  has  led  to  their  omitting  alto- 
gether much  coal  in  unproved  fields,  and  much  more 
coal  lying  at  depths  below  4,000  feet.  In  the  first 
place  they  omitted  altogether  the  Kent  coalfield, 
now  known  to  be  very  rich,  as  well  as  probable 
concealed  extensions  of  the  Qloucester  and  Somer- 
set coalfields.  A  very  large  amount  of  coal  which 
may  be  assumed  to  underlie  the  Cheshire  basin  at 
depths  exceeding  4,000  feet  was  also  omitted. 
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Another  authontatire  estimate  of  the  coal  reserree 
of  these  islands  has  been  made  subsequently  by  Mr. 
Aubrey  Stri^an,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  for  a  very  remarkable 
Report  in  three  volumes  on  the  coal  resources  of 
the  world,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  for  the  Twelfth  International  Geological 
Congress,  held  at  Toronto  in  1913.  Mr.  Strahan 
based  his  estimate  (made  apparently  early  in  1912) 
on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1904, 
modifying  their  estimates  in  accordance  with  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  fresh  data  obtained 
in  the  following  eight  years,  during  which  the  explora- 
tion of  concealed  coalfields  by  boring  had  been  rapidly 
proceeding.  Mr.  Strahan,  for  example,  included 
2,000,000,000  tons  in  the  Kent  coalfield,  and  esti- 
mated a  much  larger  quantity  present  in  the  con- 
cealed coalfields  of  North  and  South  Staffordshire, 
and  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  than  did 
the  1904  Commission.  The  classification  adopted 
for  this  International  Report  differed  somewhat 
from  that  of  our  Royal  Commissions,  the  reporters 
of  each  country  being  requested  to  divide  their 
estimates  amongst  Acttud,  Probable  and  Possible 
reserves.  The  actual  reserve  coincides  closely  with 
the  definition  of  proved  coalfields  ;  and  the  probable 
and  possible  reserves  together  may  be  taken  to 
include  the  Royal  Commission's  class  of  unproved 
coalfields ;  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  amongst 
possible  reserves  are  included  some  coal  measures 
whose  existence  or  coal-bearing  value  is  doubtful. 
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and  which  wore  omitted  altogether  by  the  aeoond 
Boyal  CommiosioD.  Oa  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Strahan 
appeals  to  have  been  oonaenrative  in  his  estimates, 
and  haa,  in  some  instanoes,  reduced  the  figures 
adopted  by  the  1904  Commisaion.  His  figures  may 
be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

ESTmATE   OF   A.   StRAHAN  FBOM    ''  WOBU>'S   COAL 

Rbsoubces/'  1912 


Depth. 


Actual 
Beserves. 


'  Mittiofu  of 

Not      exceeding  to««- 


4,000  feet 
From    4,000    to 
6,000  feet 

Totals    . 


183,117 

6,108 


139,225 


Probable 

andPoaaible 

Beaenres. 


Total 


MiUions  of     MiUUma  of 


Ums, 

45,610 
1,659 


UM8. 

7,767 


47,269       186,494 


In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the 
second  Commission  it  will  be  se^i  that  the  resources 
in  proved  coalfields  (actual  reserves)  largely  exceed 
those  of  the  1904  Commission,  which  is  due  to 
transference  of  several  areas  from  the  unproved  to 
the  proved,  and  to  giving  some  of  the  latter  a  greater 
thickness  of  workable  coal.  Particularly  important 
in  this  respect  is  the  increased  total  for  the  East 
Midland  field,  ^  which  Mr»  Strahan  takes  at  neariy 


1  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  part  of  Uncoln- 
shire. 
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40,000  million  tons  in  the  proved  coalfield,  as  against 
26,500  million  tons  estimated  by  Mr.  Guner  Briggs 
for  the  1904  Commission,  with,  I  think,  mnch  too 
liberal  deductions  and  a  smaller  area.  Mr.  Strahan 
has  allowed  2,000  million  tons  for  JLent  in  the 
probable  reserves. 

Even  Mr.  Strahan's  estimate  does  not  serve  to 
give  a  complete  piotnre  of  the  coal  which  will  prob- 
ably ultimately  be  found  to  be  available  in  this 
country,  as  he  is  probably  too  conservative  in  his 
estimates  as  regards  Kent  and  some  other  con- 
cealed coalfields,  and  he  attempts  no  estimate 
of  the  possible  large  reserves  of  coal  at  from  4,000 
to  6,000  feet  depth  in  South  Staffordshire,  Warwick- 
shire, the  Cheshire  basin  and  Solway  Firth.  The 
only  estimates  I  have  found  of  these  possible  large 
reserves  are  those  made  by  the  1871  Commission,  and 
included  in  the  table  on  page  732  of  this  chapter, 
and  which  I  adopt  for  addition  to  Mr.  Strahan's 
figures.  In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  shown  that 
the  reserve  of  the  Kent  coalfield  may  be  put  at 
7,600  million  tons  more  than  Mr.  Strahan  takes  it  at. 
Study  of  a  recent  memoir  of  the  Oeological  Survey^ 
dealing  with  the  concealed  coalfield  of  Yorkshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  has  convinced  me  that  Mr. 
Strahan  has  unnecessarily  contracted  the  boundary 
of  this  unproved  field,  which  he  takes  in  every  direc^ 
tion  well  within  the  limit  assumed  by  the  1901 
C(»nm]S8ion.    There  appears  to  be  good  reascm  for 

X  Memoirs  of   the   QeoL   Survey :    The  OonuaUd  OoalfiM  of 
Yorkshire  and  NoUinghanuhire,  by  Waloot  Gibwrn,  X>.8o.  1»13. 

Sa 
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contracting  the  eastern  boundary  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  appears  to  be  equally  good  reason  for 
extending  the  southern  boundary  nearly  to  the 
limits  preferred  by  Professor  Kendall.  Upon  this 
ground  I  add  11,000  million  tons  to  Mr.  Strahan's 
figure.  There  are  still  several  possible  concealed 
extensions  of  coalfields  not  included  in  Mr.  Strahan's 
figures,  particularly  in  the  South-West  and  North 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  coal  being  foimd  under  Oxfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire.  Here  we  depart  from  the 
scope  of  numerical  estimates  to  pure  speculation, 
or  judgment  of  probabilities.  Seeing  that  the  pos- 
sible total  deposits  of  coal  in  these  unexplofed 
areas  would  be  at  least  40,000  million  tons,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  be  going  far  wrong  in  assuming  that 
at  least  15,000  million  tons  does  exist  in  these  or 
other  undiscovered  or  unproved  fields  not  taken 
account  of  by  Mr.  Strahan.  Upon  this  basis  of 
supposition  I  have  therefore  added  to  Mr.  Strahan's 
estimate  the  above-mentioned  figures  so  as  to  get 
a  kind  of  picture  of  what  the  total  reserves  of  coal 
in  these  islands  in  seams  of  one  foot  and  over  in 
thickness,  and  at  depths  not  exceeding  6,000  feet, 
probably  are.  The  Boyal  Commissions  and  Mr. 
Strahan  have  tried  to  be  well  on  the  safe  side.  I 
am  now  trying  to  be  as  near  erring  in  excess  of  the 
truth  as  in  falling  short  of  it ;  and  it  is  with  this 
explanation  that  I  give  the  following  figures  of  the 
total  coal  reserves  which  may  be  available  for  mining 
in  these  islands ; — 
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Present  Author's  Estimate  of  Probable  Total 
Bbssrves  m  United  Kingdom  at  less 
THAN  6,000  Feet  Depth 


Depth. 

Actual 
Reserves. 

Probable 

and  Possible 

Reserves. 

Total. 

Not  exceeding 
4^000  feet 

From  4,000  to 
6,000  ft. 

Probable  undis- 
covered coal  • 

MiUionsof 
ions. 

136,000 

9,000 

•  • 

Miaionsof 
ions, 

61,000 

14,000 
15,000 

MiUionsof 
ions, 

197,000 

23,000 
15,000 

Totals    . 

145,000 

90,000 

236,000 

The  foregoing  survey  clearly  proves  that  there  is 
still  a  vast  store  of  coal  to  be  mined  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  beginning 
of  mining  operations  in  this  country  to  the  present 
date  we  have  consumed  but  a  small  fraction  of  our 
original  store.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1871 
made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  probable  amoimt  of 
coal  mined  in  this  country  prior  to  1854  when  the 
official  record  of  mining  statistics  commenced. 
Using  their  figures,^  and  carrying  the  figures  of  total 

>  I  find  no  definite  figuro  given  lor  the  years  1861-3,  and  have 
estimated  the  output  of  these  yean  from  the  data  given  by  the  1871 
Commission. 
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output  up  to  the  end  of  1913  we  have  the  following 
sum : — 

ToUl  Output. 
Tons. 

Prior  to  1800  .  860,000,000 

1800  to  1860  .          .  2,000,000,000 

1861  to  1863  .          .          .  153,000,000 

1864  to  19131  .  9,674,133,000 


Grand  total  .  .  .     12,677,133,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last  sixty  years  the 
total  amount  of  coal  raised  far  exceeds  aU  that  was 
ever  mined  before  in  this  country.  Adding  the  grand 
total  of  coal  mined  to  the  present  date  to  the  197,000 
million  tons  which  I  have  estimated  as  available  at 
less  than  4,000  feet  depth  we  get  the  estimate  of 
the  total  quantity  of  coal  originally  deposited  in  the 
strata  of  these  islands,  and  lying  at  lees  than  4,000 
feet  depth,  namely,  209,677  million  tons.  The  grand 
total  mined  to  the  present  date  is  indeed  only  just 
6  per  cent,  of  209,677  million  tons. 

It  is  evident  that  in  centuries  of  mining  activity 
we  have  done  little  more  than  nibble  at  the  surface 
of  our  great  stores  of  coal ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  com- 
forting reflection  that  we  have  grown  a  wealthy 
nation  by  using  so  little  of  the  whole.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  been 

^  In  1912  for  the  first  time  the  Home  Office  issued  the  output 
statiBtics  as  coal  free  of  dirt,  instead  of  stating  the  weight  of  ooal 
including  dirt  as  was  always  done  previously.  The  percentage  of 
dirt  in  1912  was  0*871  per  oent.,  and  this  amount  I  have  added  for 
1912  and  1913. 
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using  the  cream  of  our  stock.  The  warning  which 
my  father  sought  to  convey  in  his  book,  The  Goal 
QtLestion,  was  that  the  nation  would  suffer  in  its 
industry  and  commerce  by  the  exhaustion  of  this 
"  cream,"  namely,  the  most  valuable  and  cheaply 
workable  coal.  Before  we  follow  out  the  results  of 
partial  exhaustion,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  try 
to  make  some  forecast  of  the  future  growth  of  our 
consumption  and  output  of  coal,  which  wUl  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  ultimate  duration  of  our  supplies. 


CHAPTER   XXVn 

THE  COAL  QUESTION — ^FUTUEB  OP  BRITISH 

GOAL  TRADB 

Qrowfh  of  Home  CoMumption 

The  duration  of  our  reserves  of  coal  will  depend 
upon  the  rate  at  which  we  draw  upon  them — ^that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  volume  of  annual  production  in 
future  years.  To  form  even  the  most  approximate 
estimate  of  duration,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  fore- 
cast of  how  long  and  how  rapidly  the  annual  pro- 
duction will  continue  to  increase,  before  becoming 
stationary  and  finally  declining. 

The  total  output  of  coal  is  disposed  of  in  two 
principal  markets  :  the  home  country  and  foreign 
countries  respectively,  including  in  the  latter  coal 
supplied  to  bunkers  of  foreign-going  ships.  Hence 
an  estimate  of  future  output  must  involve  a  forecast 
of  the  probable  growth  of  demand  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  export. 

In  estimating  the  probable  future  home  con- 
sumption, there  are  two  factors  to  determine,  namely, 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  amount  of  coal 
likely  to  be  consumed  per  head  of  the  population. 
Let  us  examine  the  question  of  population  first. 

A   simple   method   of   estimating   the   probable 

7i2 
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futuie  population  is  to  take  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  each  decade  over  a  long  period  as  shown  by  the 
census  figures,  and  to  assume  that  this  percentage 
rate  of  increase  will  be  maintained.  Going  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find, 
however,  that  a  continuance  at  the  same  percentage 
rate  of  increase  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
half  of  that  century  would  have  produced  a  very 
much  greater  population  than  we  now  have.  There 
is  a  continued,  though  not  steady,  falling  off  in  the 
percentage  rate  of  increase,  and  this  it  is  convenient 
to  call  a  decremeTU  of  the  rate  of  increase. 

The  probable  future  growth  of  population  in  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Price- Williams,  an 
expert  on  the  subject,  for  the  Boyal  Commission  of 
1871 ;  and  he  was  invited  again  to  make  another 
estimate  for  the  1904  Commission  in  the  light  of  the 
actual  growth  of  popidation  as  revealed  by  the  census 
up  to  1901.^  In  the  following  table  I  quote  Mr. 
Price-Williams'  estimates  for  both  Commissions, 
together  with  the  actual  census  figures. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  estimate  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  of  1871  has  proved  too  low ;  and  Mr. 
Price- Williams  explained  this  by  the  discovery  of  an 
omission  in  the  preliminary  figures  of  the  1871 
Census  supplied  to  the  Commission,  which  reduced 
the  apparent  below  the  then  actual  rate  of  inorease 
of  the  population. 

>  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  (1871)*  General  Report, 
VoL  I,  pages  14  a  aeq.  Final  Report  of  Royal  Oommission  on  Goal 
Supplies,  1904.    Appendix  V. 
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EsmtATBS  OF  FUTUBE  POPDLATION 


Year. 

OensuB. 

Royal 
Commissioa 

Price- 
for  1904 

Preeent 
Author 

1871. 

Commission. 

(WI4). 

1 

1871    . 

26,25 

26,06 

•    • 

•    • 

1881    . 

29,71 

28,94 

•   • 

•    • 

1801   . 

33,03 

31,96 

•   • 

•    • 

1901   . 

37,00 

36,09 

•    • 

•    • 

1911    . 

40,83 

38,33 

41,18 

•    • 

1921   . 

•  • 

41,66 

46,66 

44,77     : 

1931   . 

44,86 

60,12 

48,76 

1941   . 

48,32 

64,86 

52,73 

1961   . 

51,82 

69,71 

56,62 

2001   . 

69,62 

86,33 

72,9« 

2051  . 

86,58 

111,32 

81,26 

2101   . 

102,01 

136,59 

83,34 

2151   . 

116,26 

156,94 

84,09 

2201   . 

126,20 

174,98 

84,00     1 

1 

The  estimate  for  the  second  Commission  was  based 
upon  the  average  decrement  of  the  previous  eight 
decades,  which  he  found  to  be  6*917  per  cent.,  and 
he  applied  this  to  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the 
population  in  the  period  1891-1901,  which  was 
12-02  per  cent.  It  is  distinctly  apparent  already 
that  this  basis  is  an  over-estimate.  Both  emigra- 
tion and  a  falling  birth-rate  are  reducing  the 
rate  of  increase  of  our  population ;  and  Mr. 
Williams'  estimate  is  no  doubt  very  wide  of  the 
mark  after  100  years  hence. 
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At  the  same  time  there  is  ahnoet  certain  to  be  a 
continuous  and  considerable  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Oreat  Britain  during  the  next  100  years. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  satisfactory  numerical  basis 
for  representing  what  may  be  considered  probable. 
Guided  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Williams'  estimate, 
I  have  attempted  my  own  forecast  based  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past  thirty  years,  but  with 
the  addition  of  an  arbitrary  gradual  increase  of  the 
decrement  to  represent  my  estimate  of  the  probable 
results  of  aU  the  tendencies  reacting  on  the  growth 
of  population.  My  estimate  is  given  in  the  fifth 
column  of  the  above  table,  and  in  greater  detail  in 
the  table  on  page  762.^ 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  will  be  alarmed  at 
the  probable  population  (70  millions)  of  these 
islands  in  2001,  only  eighty-seven  years  hence, 
and  may  think  the  estimate  extravagant.  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  factors,  such  as  the  growth  of 
education  and  of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  as  well 
as  emigration,  tending  to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  ; 
but  I  think  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality, 
and  better  housing,  besides  the  progress  of  medical 
practice,  all  tend  to  lengthen  life. 

^  The  estimate  has  been  made  in  the  following  manner.  The 
average  decrement  of  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  past  30  years 
(7*1  per  cent.)  has  been  taken  as  7  per  cent.,  and  it  has  been  increased 
each  decade  by  10  per  cent.  This  is  a  purely  arbitrary  fignre,  chosen 
because  it  seems  to  represent  with  a  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
ability  the  resultant  of  many  forces  now  bearing  on  the  growth  of 
population. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  oountry  will  not  be 
unduly  crowded  in  the  year  2111,  or  even  much 
later.  In  1911  Lancashire  had  4,767,832  inhabit- 
ants, being  3*92  to  the  acre.  But  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  which  in  1911  averaged  0*71  to  the 
acre,  will,  in  two  hundred  years  later,  by  my  estimate, 
be  only  1-48  per  acre.  The  increase  probably  will 
be  mainly  in  our  coalfields,  at  sea-ports,  and  in  the 
two  metropolitan  areas  of  London  and  Manchester ; 
and  the  towns  will  probably  spread  out  in  a  series 
of  garden  cities  and  garden  suburbs  wherever  tranait 
facilities  are  provided. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  probable  futoie 
consumption  of  coal  within  this  country  per  head 
of  population  (which  for  shortness  is  termed  **  con- 
sumption per  head  "),  it  is  instructive  to  see  how 
continuously  it  has  grown  during  the  past  sixty* 
years  as  shown  by  the  following  table.^ 

The  increase  during  1912-13  is  to  some  extent  mis- 
leading, as  these  were  years  oi  good  trade,  when  the 
consumption  always  rises.  The  safest  basis  is  to 
take  only  the  decennial  averages.  As  to  the  future 
change  of  the  consumption  per  head  we  may  note 
that  the  economies  of  the  use  of  coal  which  have 
been  effected  for  steam  boilers  in  stationary  plants, 
in  railway  locomotives  and  in  gas  and  steel  making 

^  I  am  here  using  Mr.  Price- Williams*  iNiaia,  which  is  not  the  trae 
consumption  per  head  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  Groat  Britain, 
but  is  the  total  home  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  divided 
by  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Williams  doubtless  found 
it  Impossible  to  estimate  the  future  population  of  Ireland,  or  to  get 
statistics  of  the  home  consumption  of  Great  Britain  only. 
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Average  Home  Consumptxok  of  Coal 


Decade. 

Average  Home 
Consumption. 

Average  Coal 

Consnmptioii 

per  head. 

1855-60       . 
1861-70       . 
1871-80       . 
1881-90      . 
1891-1900  . 
1901-10      . 
1911  . 

lOOffs  ol  tons. 
62,386 
88,096 
112,386 
132,793 
149,657 
172,108 
184,862 

torn. 
2-775 
3-679 
4-047 
4-260 
4-303 
4-423 
4-527 

have  been  paralleled  by  the  economies  of  slow 
combustion  grates,  gas  stoves,  etc.,  in  household 
use.  There  is  still  great  room  for  these  economical 
appliances  to  be  more  widely  used ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  increasing  spending  power  of 
the  working  classes  there  will  probably  be  an  increase 
of  their  consumption.  Hence  one  cannot  assume 
any  important  decrease  of  consumption  per  head  of 
population ;  and  there  may  even  be  an  increase. 
The  change  either  way  will  probably  be  slight ; 
hence  the  simplest  course  is  to  assume  that  the 
consumption  per  head  wiU  continue  increasing 
slowly  for  forty  years,  tiU  it  reaches  4-8  tons  per 
head  per  annum,  and  then  for  a  long  while  remain 
constant,  so  that  the  total  home  consumption  will 
afterwards  increase  proportionally  with  the  growth 
of  population. 
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Mr.  Price- Williams  has,  in  one  of  his  statements 
before  the  1904  Commission,  assumed  that  the 
consumption  per  head  will  increase  until  the  year 
2001,  and  thereafter  remain  fixed  at  4-82  tons  per 
head  per  annum  :  but  in  a  second  statement  of  his 
before  the  same  Commission  the  consumption  per 
head  increases  to  5*06  tons  per  head  in  the  decade 
1941-50,  and  thereafter  falls  off  continuously  and 
rather  rapidly.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  on  an  independent  basis  a  very  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  future  total  annual  home 
consumption ;  and  he  has  proceeded  to  divide  it 
by  his  estimate  of  future  population,  which  is 
doubtless  greatly  exaggerated  after  the  next  fifty 
years. 

Mr.  Williams'  independent  estimate  of  the  future 
growth  of  home  consumption  is  based  upon  the 
average  decrement  in  the  recorded  rate  of  increase 
of  home  consumption  during  the  period  1871-1900. 
Personally,  I  think  that  the  falling  off  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  production  during  the  nineties  of  last 
century  was  abnormal  and  due  to  the  exceptionally 
depressed  conditions  of  trade  with  very  low  prices ; 
and  that  Mr.  Williams  has  therefore  taken  some- 
what too  large  a  rate  of  average  decrement.  This 
would  not  make  much  difference  at  present,  but 
brings  his  figures  probably  much  too  low  fifty  to 
sixty  years  hence  and  thereafter. 

My  own  estimate  of  the  probable  future  home 
consumption  is  made  by  multiplying  the  consump- 
tion per  head  (rising  to  4-8)  into  the  estimated 
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population,  the  resulting  figures  being  as  shown  in 
the  tableJ|below  (i>age  752). 

Probabk  Orcwih  of  Export  Trade 

The  future  growth  of  our  exports  of  ooal  is  more 
difficult  to  predict  than  the  growth  of  home  consump- 
tion, for  it  depends  on  the  growth  of  foreign  popula- 
tions, and  their  use  of  coal  for  power  and  heat, 
upon  the  cost  of  ocean  transport,  and  upon  the 
development  of  competing  foreign  coalfields.  My 
own  view  is  that  our  exports  are  likely  to  go  on 
increasing  in  the  future  at  nearly  the  same  percent- 
age rate  of  increase  as  they  have  grown  at  during 
the  past  few  decades.    Let  me  state  my  reasons. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  ocean  freight- 
rates  will  continue  to  decrec^se  relatively  to  railway 
rates,  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  migration, 
so  manifest  in  recent  years,  of  the  heavier  manu- 
facturing industries  to  the  port  towns.  The  trade 
across  the  seas  between  the  ports  of  different 
nations  will  tend  to  grow  in  volume  relatively  to 
inland  trade ;  and  this  growth  will  be  enormously 
accentuated  by  the  gradual  adoption  of  free-trade 
by  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  which  is  likely 
to  come  about,  I  believe,  within  the  next  thirty  or 
forty  years. 

Once  universal  free-trade  is  established  our  sea- 
ports will  be  situated,  as  it  were,  on  the  shores  of 
a  great  lake.  So  considerable  is  the  advantage  of 
water  carriage  for  long  distances  that  the  world's 
merchandise   will   be   carried   from   c^ontinent   to 
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continent  across  this  great  lake  of  the  world's 
oceans.  The  advantage  for  manuf actnring  will  then 
lie  with  ports  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers^  and  other 
coastal  points  well  situated  to  serve  an  existing 
dense  population.  There  are  many  such  points 
around  the  Mediterranean  and  North  European 
coasts,  and  some  such  points  on  the  Asiatic,  African, 
and  North  and  South  American  Atlantic  coasts. 
To  these  strategic  points  the  raw  material  will  come 
in  ships  from  distant  lands,  and  coal  also  will  be 
cheaply  brought ;  and  to  a  very  great  extent  it  will 
be  British  coal.  It  might  be  thought  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  for  the  raw  material,  once  on  board  ship, 
to  be  brought  to  British  ports,  there  to  meet  the 
coal ;  and  in  industaies  requiring  much  coal  for 
heat  as  well  as  power,  and  only  unskilled  labour,  this 
will  be  the  case.  In  a  whole  series  of  manufacturing 
industries,  however,  I  believe  that  the  cost  of  skilled 
or  semi-skilled  labour  will  be  the  decisive  factor, 
together  with  proximity  to  big  local  markets  near 
these  foreign  ports. 

The  conditions  I  imagine  likely  to  exist  a  century 
hence  will  practically  unite  all  nations  into  one  in 
an  economic  sense ;  and  our  coalfields  of  East  Soot- 
land,  Northumberland  and  Durham,  Yorkshire  and 
Kent,  wiU  belong  just  as  much  to  the  coastal  regions 
of  the  Continent  as  to  us.  Welsh  coal  will  continue 
to  have  an  advantage  for  far-distant  ports  where 
quality  per  bulk  (i.e.,  freight  rate)  beeomes  an 
important  factor. 

Giving  due  weight  to  all  these  probabilities  I  caimot 
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but  think  that  our  children's  children  will  live  to 
see  a  vast  export  trade  in  coal — much  more  than 
double  the  present  figure,  which  is  already  approach- 
ing 100,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

Our  exports  have  already  exceeded  Mr.  Williams' 
estimate.  I  have  calculated  the  figures  for  future 
exports  by  the  same  method  as  he  adopted,  but 
making  due  allowance  for  the  recent  more  rapid 
growth.  This  estimate  of  exports,  together  with 
my  estimate  of  future  population  and  home  con- 
sumption, are  set  out  in  some  detail  in  the  following 
table. 

In  the  last  column  is  shown  the  total  output,  which 
ia  the  sum  of  the  home  consumption  and  the  exports, 
as  the  whole  of  the  coal  raised  must  be  disposed  of 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  examining  the  figures  in  this 
table,  that  the  growth  of  population  is  taken  to  be 
very  slow  after  about  150  years  hence,  so  that  the 
home  constimption  becomes  practically  stationary  ; 
a  bit  later  on  it  begins  to  faU  off  slightly  through 
the  increase  of  prices  necessitating  considerable 
economies.  The  export  trade  also  is  assumed  to 
cease  growing  about  the  same  time ;  although  I 
must  admit  having  doubts  whether  it  would  not 
probably  continue  growing  whilst  the  home  con- 
sumption was  decreasing  slightly,  unless  artificial 
measures,  such  as  an  export  tax,  were  taken  to  check 
the  trade,  which  is  sure  always  to  have  continually 
growing  markets  in  some  accessible  parts  of  the 
world. 
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futueb  popxtlation,  homb  consttmptioh, 
Export  and  Total  Output. 


Year. 

Popalft* 
tlon  of 

GfMfe 

Britain. 

Con- 
■omption 
per  bead. 

Annual 

Home 

Con- 

Bomptlon. 

Expoite 
(ineiiiding 
bonkers). 

Total 
Annual 
Ootpot. 

TMal 

Ootpvt 

to  Date. 

1911 

40,83 

4*43 

180,9 

87,1 

268,0 

900.'    ; 

21 

44,77 

4*62 

202,6 

126,0 

327,6 

4.176,*  I 

31 

48,76 

46 

224,0 

172,2 

396,2 

8,137,     . 

41 

62.73 

4-66 

246,1 

227,1 

472,2 

12,869,     . 

1961 

66,62 

4-7 

266,1 

272,0 

638,1 

18,340,     1 

61 

60,38 

4-76 

286,8 

314,0 

600,8 

24,248,     ; 

71 

63,94 

4-8 

306,9 

347,0 

663,9 

30,787, 

81 

67.26 

f» 

322,7 

376,2 

697,9 

37.766,     1 

91 

70,27 

t> 

337,3 

394,8 

732,1 

46,087, 

2001 

72.96 

>> 

347,0 

411,0 

768,0 

62,667, 

11 

76,30 

t9 

361,4 

423,0 

784,4 

60,611,     , 

21 

77,29 

t» 

371,0 

436,0 

806,0 

68,671, 

31 

78,93 

»> 

378,7 

443,6 

822,2 

76.793, 

41 

80,24 

f* 

386,0 

466,0 

841,0 

86,203,     j 

2061 

81,26 

t» 

390,0 

468,0 

868,0 

93,783,     ' 

61 

82.03 

»» 

393,7 

479,6 

873,2 

102,516. 

71 

82,68 

•» 

396,4 

488,0 

884,4 

111,350. 

81 

82.96 

»t 

398,2 

497,0 

896,2 

120,311, 

91 

83,19 

4*76 

396,0 

606,0 

901,0 

129,321, 

2101 

83,34 

4.73 

394,0 

608,0 

902,0 

138,341. 

11 

83,49 

470 

392,4 

601,6 

893,9 

146,380, 

21 

83,64 

4-68 

391,3 

4880 

879*3 

166,173, 

31 

83,79 

4-66 

390,6 

467,0 

847,6 

163,648, 

41 

83,94 

4-64 

389,1 

413,0 

802,1 

171,669,     ' 

2161 

84,09 

4-61 

387,7 

366,0 

742,7 

179,096, 

61 

84,24 

4*68 

386,7 

294,0 

697,7 

186,883.     , 

71 

84,39 

4*66 

384,0 

208.0 

692,0 

191,813,     ' 

81 

84»60 

4*60 

380,2 

132,0 

612»2 

196,936» 

91 

84,60 

4*46 

376,0 

72,0 

448,0 

201,415, 

2201 

84,00 

4*40 

371.0 

38,0 

409,0 

206,605, 

^  BrtlmstM  lor  1913  to  1916  inoliuive 

*  Estimate  for  1916  to  1926  inoliuive,  and  bo  on. 
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Duration  of  the  Reserves  of  Coal 

Having  made  an  estimate  of  the  future  output  of 
coal  it-'only  remains  to  sum  up  the  total  quantity 
likely  to  be  mined  each  decade  and  century  in  order 
to  see  by  what  time  the  exhaustion  of  our  reserves 
will  be  approaching.  It  would  be,  of  course,  absurd 
to  imagine  that  a  big  output  would  be  continued 
until  suddenly  the  whole  is  exhausted.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  part  of  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  in 
1871  on  this  point. 

''  The  absolute  exhaustion  of  coal  is  a  stage 
which  will  probably  never  be  reached.  In  the 
natural  order  of  events  the  best  and  most  accessible 
coal  is  that  which  is  first  to  be  worked,  and  nearly 
all  the  coal  which  has  hitherto  been  raised  in  this 
country  has  been  taken  from  the  most  valuable 
seams,  many  of  which  have  in  consequence  suffered 
great  diminution.  Vast  deposits  of  excellent  and 
easily  available  coal  stiU  remain,  but  a  preference 
will  continue  to  be  given  to  the  best  and  cheapest 
beds,  and  as  we  approach  exhaustion  the  country 
will  by  slow  degrees  lose  the  advantageous  position 
it  now  enjoys  in  regard  to  its  coal  supply.  Much 
of  the  coal  included  in  the  returns  could  never  be 
worked  except  imder  conditions  of  scarcity  and 
high  prices.  A  time  must  even  be  anticipated  when 
it  will  be  more  economical  to  import  part  of  our 
coal  than  to  raise  the  whole  of  it  from  our  residual 
coal  beds ;  and  before  complete  exhaustion  i$ 
3b 
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reached,  the  importation  of  coal  will  become  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception,  of  our  practice." 

We  may  perhaps  take  it  that  the  eSecte  of  ex- 
hausticm  will  be  seriously  felt,  and  the  price  of  coal 
will  have  risen  sufficiently  to  induce  a  considerable 
import  trade  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
by  the  time  that  three-fourths  of  our  whole  store  of 
coal  has  been  mined.  There  will  then  remain 
probably  but  little  coal  in  seams  of  more  than  2  feet 
thick  at  a  less  depth  than  3,000  feet,  aoid  many  of 
the  thicker  seams  will  have  been  worked  out  to  a 
depth  of  4,500  feet  or  more.  Hence  the  remaining 
coal  must  be  mined  only  at  a  cost  which  is  likely 
to  reduce  our  home  consumption  per  head  and 
considerably  reduce  our  exports  except  to  the 
Continental  coast,  where  Belgian,  French,  and 
German  mines  will  probably  have  reached  much  the 
same  condition. 

If  we  take  our  total  store  of  coal  to  be  235,000 
million  tons,  as  I  have  indicated  is  probable,  we  may 
ask  ourselves  when  three-fourths  of  this,  that  is 
about  175,000  million  tons,  will  have  been  used. 
In  Table  III,  column  6  gives  the  total  annual  pro- 
duction in  each  decade  from  the  present  time 
onwards,  according  to  my  estimate,  and  in  the  last 
column  is  the  total  up  to  each  date.  It  will  be  seen 
that  175,000  million  tons  will  not  have  been  con- 
sumed until  the  year  2150,  over  235  years  hence. 

This  date,  when  we  shall  have  exhausted  three- 
fourths  of  our  reserve  of  coal,  is  very  remote,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  if  all  the  areas  which  are 
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now  believed  to  be  concealed  coalfields  are  proved 
to  yield  good  coal  in  workable  seams,  their  exhaus- 
tion may  not  proceed  more  rapidly  than  I  have 
estimated.  In  other  words,  I  cannot  but  regard 
this  as  the  probable  maximum  of  duration.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I  have  estimated  the  total  output  of 
the  country  to  reach  in  the  year  2111a  total  of  over 
900  millions  per  annum.  This  is  not  much  more  than 
three  times  the  present  output,  which  is  nearly  300 
millions,  whereas  the  output  of  Great  Britain  has 
more  than  trebled  itself  in  the  last  50  years.  It 
may  be  expected  that  if  methods  of  boring  to  prove 
coal  are  perfected  and  cheapened,  very  wealthy 
companies  will  begin  extensive  exploration  over 
possible  coalfields  and  lease  large  areas.  The  modem 
tendency  is  to  sink  large  pits  with  very  big  winding 
capacity,  so  as  to  work  the  coal  in  any  taking  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  another  50  years  probably 
all  the  older  pits,  with  small  winding  capacity,  wiU 
have  been  worked  out  or  rendered  unprofitable,  and 
the  large  new  pits  will  be  winding  at  full  speed  over  a 
much  greater  area  of  coalfield  than  is  now  developed. 
The  rapid  growth  of  production  from  the  new  pits 
may  much  more  than  counterbalance  the  falling  off 
from  those  worked  out,  so  that  the  total  annual 
production  of  the  country  60  or  70  years  hence  may 
greatly  exceed  my  estimated  figure.  If  that  is 
regarded  as  probable  it  must  be  inquired  where  all 
the  coal  raised  is  to  go,  as  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
home  consumption  will  increase  much  more  than 
I  have  estimated.    The  reply  is  that  if  the  supply 
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is  80  enormously  increased  by  the  advent  of  lai^ 
scale  mining  over  new  areas  with  huge  aggregations 
of  capital,  the  surplus  output  will  find  its  way 
abroad  as  new  markets  will  be  opening  up  more 
rapidly  there  than  here,  and  surplus  coal  will  prob- 
ably be  sold  abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  in  the 
home  market.  If  this  development  be  regarded 
as  probable  my  estimate  of  future  exports,  based  on 
present  experience,  is  altogether  inadequate  ;  and 
it  is  manifest  that  by  this  means  the  time  which  will 
elapse  before  three-fourths  of  our  store  of  coal  is 
exhausted  may  be  shortened  by  60  or  60  years.  It 
is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  we  shall  be  suffering 
from  this  degree  of  exhaustion  of  our  mines  in  less 
than  200  years. 

Effects  of  Exhausting  the  Best  Seams 

As  mentioned  early  in  this  chapter  the  question 
of  when  the  almost  complete  exhaustion  of  our  coal 
mines  will  take  place  is  reaUy  subordinate  to  the 
far  more  important  national  question  of  what  will 
be  the  result  of  exhausting  the  seams  which  are  most 
easily  workable,  and  those  containing  the  best 
quality  of  coal.  The  grave  warning  uttered  by  my 
father  when  writing  his  book  on  The  Coal  Ques- 
tion, referred  to  this,  and  the  handicap  which 
our  national  industries  would  be  placed  under 
in  competition  with  America  and  other  countries 
which  would  stiU  have  large  stores  of  very  easily 
accessible  coal. 

It  is  now  just  50  years   since    my    father  was 
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writing  his  book  on  The  Coal  Questum;  and  the 
progress  of  this  period  has  greatly  added  to  our 
knowledge  and  altered  many  factors  which  have  to 
be  taken  into  account.  Perhaps  the  most  outstand- 
ing efifect  is  the  discovery  of  far  greater  deposits  of 
coal  than  could  then  have  been  expected.  In  fact, 
as  explorations  are  continued  throughout  the 
concealed  coalfields,  every  new  estimate  increases 
the  proved  resources,  so  that  during  the  last  50  years 
we  have  been  discovering  new  coal  deposits  faster 
than  we  have  been  raising  coal  from  all  the  coalfields 
of  the  country.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  concealed  coalfields  the  coal  is  only  reached 
at  all  at  depths  over  2,000  feet,  it  is  also  true  that 
over  large  areas  of  the  newly  explored  fields  there 
are  thick  and  valuable  seams  at  depths  which  com- 
pare very  favourably  with  large  areas  of  the  long- 
known,  visible  fields.  There  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  very  great  economies  which  can  and 
are  being  effected  by  large-scale  working  of  mines. 
In  manufacturing  industries  the  so-called  law  of 
increasing  returns  from  the  growth  of  internal  and 
external  economies  is  weU  known,  the  most  important 
factor  in  such  economies  being  the  greatly  increased 
average  size  of  the  factories,  and  the  combination 
or  amalgamation  of  firms  to  secure  economies  in 
management.  All  these  economies  and  all  the  most 
advanced  business  methods  are  now  beginning  to  be 
increasingly  applied  in  coal  mining,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  competitive  struggle  it  is  not 
the  deep  mines  which  are  on  the  margin  of  profit- 
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ableness.  When  the  slump  of  coal  prices  occurs 
after  a  boom,  it  is  the  small,  0I4  collieries,  usuallj' 
working  pretty  good  seams,  which  are  stopped, 
often  to  be  permanently  closed.  They  are  handi- 
capped by  their  comparatively  old-fashioned  and 
inefficient  mechanical  equipment,  by  their  shafts 
being  too  narrow,  or  by  an  original,  uneconomical 
lay-out  of  the  main  haulage  roads.  They  even  get 
inferior  labour,  because  they  are  more  dangerous. 
Most  of  the  pits  sunk  40  or  50  years  ago  were  not 
planned  and  equipped  to  deal  with  an  output  of 
more  than  500  tons  per  day  ;  and  it  is  pretty  obvious 
that  the  overhead  costs  of  all  kinds,  when  reckoned 
per  ton  of  coal,  will  be  much  higher  than  for  a  modern 
colliery  equipped  to  wind  5,000  tons  a  day.  It  is 
probable  that  pits  will  be  sunk  in  the  near  future 
large  enough  to  raise  8,000  tons  per  day,  or  16,00*> 
tons  per  day  if  working  double  shift  at  the  face  of 
coal.  The  necessary  capital  elcpenditure  is,  of 
course,  greatly  increased,  but  not  in  so  larg^  a  pro- 
portion as  the  output. 

I  want  very  clearly  to  show  that  increased  depths 
of  working,  and  the  working  of  poorer  quality  and 
thinner  seams,  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  factoiv 
affecting  the  cost  of  mining  and  marketing  the 
coal ;  because  in  his  great  work  on  *'  The  Coal 
Question  "  my  father  did  not,  I  think,  give  sufficiesit 
weight  to  these  other  factors.  Besides  the  growixu: 
practice  of  working  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  tbei^ 
is  the  possibility  I  have  just  alluded  to  of  working 
double  shift,  or  even  three  shifts.     Working  doul>k 
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shift  \xpoa  the  face  of  coal  has  long  been  a  practice 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  since  the 
Eight  Hours  Act  came  into  force  the  three-shift 
system  has  been  extensively  introduced  in  Durham. 
In  other  coalfields,  generally  speaking,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  collieries  work  double  shift ;  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  three-shift  system  is  in 

South  Wales  just  a  few  collieries  work  double  shift 
on  the  coal ;    but  it  is  quite  a  small  proportion 
because   the   extension   of   this   practice   is   most 
strenuously   resisted    by   the   Miners'    Federation, 
partly  because  they  fear  the  lowering  of  the  price 
of  coal,  and  partly  because  of  the  extreme  dis- 
organisation of  home  and  social  life  which  it  causes 
in  the  mining  towns.    At  present  colliery  proprietors 
are  making  no  special  effort  to  extend  the  double 
shift  system,  because  there  is  not  the  labour  available 
for  working  the  coal  in  a  second  shift.    To  make 
the  double  shift  universal  throughout  South  Wales, 
the  population  would  have  to  be  increased  by  nearly 
50  per  cent.     Should  there  be  an  influx  of  labour 
from  other  coalfields  which  are  worked  out,  or  from 
older  collieries  closed,  such  surplus  of  labour  would 
probably  be  at  once  absorbed  by  working  double 
shift.    It  may  be  that,  during  a  generation  following 
upon  the  complete  taking  up  of  the  measures  and 
development  of  mines  throughout  the  South  Wales 
coalfield,   a  sufficient  population  will  devdop  to 
allow  of  a  fairly  general  introduction  of  the  double 
shift. 
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I  must  not  be  taken  as  urging  that  it  is  desirable 
to  introduce  the  double  shift  system.  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  the  conditions  which  render  it 
possible,  and  that  it  will  mean  a  very  considerable 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  putting  coal  upon  the  market 
to  have  the  overhead  charges  of  deep  and  expenaiTe 
collieries  spread  over  the  output  of  two  shifts  instead 
of  one.  U  the  nation  felt  it  desirable  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  coal  by  encouraging  the  double  shift  system, 
the  first  step  it  should  take  should  be  to  provide 
sufficient  new  housing  accommodation  of  a  high 
standard  in  order  to  attract  thither  a  greater  popula- 
tion. At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  increase 
the  labour  supply  in  many  of  our  coalfields  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  housing  the  larger  number  <rf 
workers.  There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  an 
intelligent  Government  could  improve  the  amenities 
of  life  in  the  mining  towns,  whereby  living  cotdd  be 
so  arranged  as  to  minimise  the  diBadvantages  of  the 
double  shift  system. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  make  it  plain  how 
much  the  Coal  Question  is  in  reality  a  labour  ques- 
tion, for  the  price  of  coal  depends  more  upon  the 
cost  of  labour  than  upon  anything  else.  The  miners 
are  now  becoming  so  well  organised  that  they  may 
very  well  decide  that  wages  shall  not  fall  below  a 
certain  minimum,  and  they  may,  and  probably  will, 
take  measures  to  restrict  the  output  in  order  to 
protect  the  minimum  which  they  consider  essential 
to  maintain  their  standard  of  life.  The  price  of  coal 
in  the  future  is  likely  to  be  affected  in  greater  degree 
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by  the  attitude  oi  labour,  aild  by  the  cost  of  meeting 
more  stringent  legislative  requirements,  than  by  the 
mere  cost  of  deeper  working  and  poorer  seams. 
If  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  so  decided, 
the  annual  output  of  the  country  could  very  soon  be 
considerably  increased,  and  it  oould  be  sold  at  a 
reduced  price.  It  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
policy  of  labour  whether  the  country  will  suffer 
seriously  or  not  when  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coal  resources  has  been  reached. 
I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
continued  increase  in  the  use  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  both  in  winding  the  coal  and  in  conveying 
it  from  the  face  to  the  pit  bottom  ;  for  machines 
must  be  controlled  by  workmen,  and  we  should 
simply  be  substituting  a  less  numerous  and  more 
efficient  class  of  workmen  for  the  more  numerous 
body  of  handworkers  and  pony  drivers. 

Writing  in  The  Coal  Question  in  1865,  my  father 
stated  *'  that  the  cost  of  fuel  must  rise,  perhaps 
within  a  lifetime,  to  a  rate  injurious  to  our  conk- 
mercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy  "  ;  and  '*  that 
the  check  to  our  progress  must  become  perceptible 
within  a  century  from  the  present  time."  ^  Half  of 
this  time  has  already  elapsed,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  to  what  extent  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal 
which  he  anticipated  has  already  come  about. 
Making  use  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  series  of  index 
numbers,^  I  find  that  the  average  price  ot  exported 

»  Tht  Coal  Question,  third  edition.  1906,  Chapter  XII,  p.  274. 
•  atatMctd  SooCOy's  JaurtuU,  Vol.  77,  1914,  pp.  656  and  56S. 
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coal  is  stated,  and  aho  the  price  of  ^'  Wallsend 
Hetton  "  Coal  in  London,  and  of  Newcastle  Steam 
Coal.  Comparing  the  price  during  the  last  decade, 
1904-13,  with  the  eleven  years,  1867-77,  it  appears 
that  there  has  been  in  each  case  a  decrease  of  price 
by  the  following  percentage  : — 

Avenge  export  Wallsend  Hetton         Newcastle  steam 

price.  in  London.  ooaL 

4.7%  8.3%  5.0% 

No  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  however,  from  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  one  commodity  without 
comparing  it  with  the  price  of  the  other  principal 
commodities  of  commerce  which  are  all  subject  to 
a  general  rise  or  fall  on  account  of  conditions  of 
currency  or  credit.  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  general  index 
number  for  1913  is  86,  the  number  100  applying 
to  the  base  period  1867-77.  Taking  the  average 
export  price  of  coal  we  find  that  its  average  index 
number  for  the  decade  1904r-13  is  96*3  ;  so  that  there 
is  evidently  a  relative  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
extent  of  12  per  cent.  In  other  words,  if  the  general 
average  of  prices  had  remained  constant  from  1867 
to  the  present  at  100,  the  average  export  price  dt 
coal  for  the  decade  1904-13  would  have  stood  at 
112.  This  increase  of  the  average  export  price  is 
doubtless  partly  due  to  increased  cost  of  mining, 
but  it  is  partly  also  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
of  the  export  trade  from  South  Wales.  The  growth 
of  foreign  trade  in  South  Wales  has  been  veiy 
great  during  recent  years,  and  as  the  coal  of  this 
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area  is  of  higher  value  than  that  of  other  coalfields 
the  average  export  price  for  the  whole  country  has 
thereby  been  increased. 

The  net  result  is  that  there  certainly  has  been 
some  relative  rise  in  the  cost  of  coal  since  the  period 
1867-77,  but  not  a  great  increase.  A  very  great  part 
of  this  increase  must  be  attributed  to  the  increased 
cost  of  labour,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
to  what  extent  wages  have  risen. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  we  shall  continue  to  see  a  gradual 
increase  of  the  price  of  coal  relatively  to  prices  in 
general  for  the  next  40  or  60  years  ;  and  that  after 
that  period  there  will  be  a  more  marked  relative 
rise  in  price.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
price  of  any  article  of  commerce  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  production  on  the  margin  of 
profitable  supply — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  cost  of 
obtaining  any  increase  of  the  supply.  In  enlarging 
the  total  output  of  the  country  we  shall  be  constantly 
opening  up  new  coalfields  and  new  coed  seams. 
I  anticipate  that  after  40  or  60  years  the  whole  of 
the  best  seams  of  coal  in  the  country  will  be  in 
coiu'se  of  being  mined  even  in  the,  at  present, 
unproved  coalfields ;  and  that  for  addition  to  the 
supply  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  up  much  deeper 
or  thinner  seams.  It  is  then  that  the  effect  upon 
prices  will  begin  to  be  felt,  and  such  collieries  as  may 
be  still  working  upon  large  untouched  reserves  of 
the  better  seams  will  become  correspondingly 
valuable  as  investments,  because  there  will  be  a 
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large  margin  between  current  prices  and  the  coet 
of  working  the  better  seams.  No  such  effect  will 
come  into  play  until  collieries  have  reached  the 
limit  of  effective  increase  in  size,  and  I  think  this 
may  be  expected  to  have  occurred  within  50  yean. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Cbal  Question  read  by  him  before 
the  British  Association  in   1898,    the   well-known 
mining  engineer,  Mr.  T.  Foster  Brown,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  we  should  have  in  1900  only  15,000 
million  tons  of  best  coal  remaining  within  a  depth 
below  the  surface  of  2,000  feet,  and  he  calcnlated 
that  by  the  year  1950  we  should  have  exhausted 
eleven-fifteenths  of  this  reserve  of  best  coal.     He 
further  states  that  the  "  increased  cost  of  our  coal 
may  be  gradual  and  comparatively  imperceptible 
for  60  years,  or  thereabouts,  owing  to  the  continual 
development    of    the    unopened    portions    of    our 
coalfields  and  the  resources  of  good  thick  seams 
still  unworked  in  existing  collieries,  but  after  50 
years  or  so  this  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid." 

My  general  conclusion  is  that  there  has  been  during 
the  past  50  years  a  distinct  relative  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  though  it  is  probably  not  mainly  due 
to  exhaustion  of  the  more  cheaply  worked  coal, 
there  being  other  more  important  factors  tending 
both  to  decrease  and  increase  the  price.  During 
the  next  50  years  I  think  we  shall  see  a  continued 
slow  relative  increase  of  the  price  of  coal  due  only 
partly  to  the  necessity  of  mining  poorer  coal  and 
at  greater  depth.  After  about  50  years  hence  I 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  more  marked  rise  of 
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the  relative  price  of  coal,  this  being  mainly  due  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  better  seams  and  to  the 
margin  of  supply  being  pushed  to  greater  depths, 
and  thinner  or  lower  quality  seams. 

In  The  Goal  Question  my  father  indicated  that 
grave  consequences  would  follow  from  the  rise  of 
the  price  of  coal  in  this  country  relatively  to  the 
price  in  other  countries  which  would  be  competitors 
with  us  in  the  world's  manufacturing  industries 
and  trade.  He  anticipated  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  with  their  enormous  untouched  resources 
of  coal,  would  be  our  keenest  competitor,  and  in 
that  he  has  proved  to  be  perfectly  right.  Whether 
we  shall  in  reality  be  much  handicapped  by  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  coal  in  this  country,  relatively 
to  the  cost  in  other  countries,  is  to  my  mind  a  matter 
of  some  doubt,  because  we  have  to  remember  that 
all  the  mining  activities  of  this  country,  from  the 
early  centuries  to  the  present  date,  have  done  little 
more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  our  great  natural 
stores  of  coal.  It  is  only  at  the  present  time,  now 
that  huge  mines  working  at  depths  down  to  2,000 
or  2,500  feet  are  becoming  the  standard  type,  that 
we  can  really  be  said  to  be  developing  a  great 
mining  industry  in  this  country.  In  this  respect 
none  of  the  European  countries  have  really  any 
advantage  over  us.  France,  Belgium  and  Germany 
have  all  very  largely  exhausted  whatever  supplies 
were  cheaply  available  close  to  the  surface,  and 
they,  too,  must  depend  lipon  deep  and  large  scale 
mining  operations  ;   and  if  they  produce  coal  more 
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cheaply  (which  they  hardly  do  at  the  present  time), 
it  will  only  be  because  of  labour  rates  being  lower. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a  difieieot 
position,  having  still  large  untouched  areas  where 
coal  crops  out  at  the  surface  and  can  be  mined 
cheaply  from  levels.  The  coal-mining  industcy 
is  growing  very  rapidly,  however,  in  the  States, 
the  output  having  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds 
during  the  past  few  years,  until  it  is  now  80  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  this  country.  The  output 
of  the  United  States  has,  since  1876,  been  doubling 
itself  in  every  12  or  13  years.  Hence,  by  1926,  the 
annual  output  is  likely  to  be  no  less  than  900  million 
tons,  and  by  1950  at  least  1,800  million  tons.  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  is  going  through  the 
same  period  of  rapid  development  of  its  coalfields 
which  we  did  60  years  ago ;  and  with  so  great  an 
industiy  as  is  rapidly  developing  in  the  United 
States,  they  cannot  long  have  the  advantage  of 
very  cheaply  workable  coal.  Much  the  same 
observations  apply  with  some  postponement  to 
Canada,  and  to  other  countries  now  opening  up 
great  coal  resources.  In  all  such  countries  where 
there  is  already  a  considerable  population,  they  are 
likely  in  60  or  60  years  to  have  worked  out  all  their 
most  easily  accessible  coal ;  and  there  will  not, 
therefore,  be  any  great  differential  advantage  in 
their  favour  as  compared  with  us  in  the  accessibility 
of  coal.  We  shall  still  be  opening  up  new  concealed 
coalfields,  where  we  have  to  commence  mining  at 
2,000  or  2,500  feet  deep,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
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Americans  are  beginning  deep  working  of  1,500  to 
2,000  feet  or  more  in  the  coalfields  where  they  will 
then  have  exhausted  the  shallower  seams.  The 
greatest  asset  of  Britain  will  remain  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  in  having  coalfields  with  high  quality 
coal  actually  intersected  by  the  sea,  with  numerous 
convenient  ports  of  shipment. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  probability  of  serious 
competition  from  America,  both  in  the  manufacture 
of  crude  and  finished  steel,  and  in  many  manu- 
factures, and  also  in  the  export  of  coal ;  but  such 
serious  competition  will  be  due,  not  mainly  to  the 
possession  of  a  cheaper  coal  supply,  but  rather  to 
their  vastly  more  efficient  business  organisation  and 
mechanical  appliances.  If  they  are  handicapped  by 
long  distances  from  their  coalfields  to  the  seaports, 
they  overcome  the  obstacle  by  carrying  coal  at  one- 
fourth  or  even  one-fifth  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
which  prevails  in  this  country.  Their  manufacture  of 
steel  is  conducted  on  a  vastly  greater  scale  and  more 
economically  than  the  same  industry  in  this  country , 
and  this  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  better  designed, 
larger,  and  more  costly  plant  which  they  employ. 
I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  under  modem  con- 
ditions of  industry  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  achieve  the  economies  possible  by  improved 
organisation  and  by  new  inventions,  due  to  the 
progress  of  science,  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  question  of  national  disadvantage  due  to 
the  exhaustion  of  our  more  cheaply  workable  coal 
supplies.    It  is  enterprise,  science  and  organisation 
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which  will  win  the  comm^cial  race  of  the  future. 
Even  countries  possessing  no  coal  can  yet  enter  the 
arena  of  industrial  competition,  for  they  can  develop 
at  their  ports  those  manufacturing  industaies 
which  produce  goods  of  much  value  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  the  coal  which  they  have  to  import 
to  drive  the  machinery.  The  only  question  is 
whether  their  population  has  the  enterprise,  the 
educated  labour,  and  the  capital  required,  to 
launch  such  industries. 

Conservation  of  National  Capital 

Although  I  have  no  great  fear  that  exhausting 
our  more  cheaply  workable  coal  will  handicap  us 
seriously  in  the  commerce  of  nations,  it  is  certainly 
right  that  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
welfare  of  our  descendants,  even  in  the  distant 
future  of  our  country.  Some  50  years  hence  the  price 
of  coal  will  be  rising  distinctly,  relatively  to  prices 
of  commodities  in  general.  One  hundred  years 
hence  there  will  have  been  a  further  relative  rise 
of  the  price  of  coal  throughout  the  world,  as  well 
as  in  this  country ;  and  in  proportion  to  material 
wealth  and  the  well-being  of  the  people,  less  coal 
will  be  consumed  than  at  present.  There  will 
also  be  less  coal  consumed  in  each  particular  use ; 
though  the  use  of  coal  for  a  variety  of  new  purposes 
wiU  probably  maintain  the  consumption  per  head 
of  population. 

Two  hundred  yeiurs  hence,  when  the  annual  output 
has  reached^  pr  very  possibly^  passed  its  maximum, 
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and  is  erteadlly  thdttgh  slowly  declining,  cokl  trili 
berbecc^nifiig  a  iradnable;  though  still  very  necessary 
commodity.  The  ex|)6nse  of  every  operieiiibii  of 
trknspoirti  and  manufacture^  wiD  be  increased  by 
the  high  price :of^ coal')  and' this  CMuiot  but  aclversely 
affect  the  tweldtik-producing  powers  of  the  whole 
community.  Emigration  wiK'  be  stimtdated  iky 
tropical  regions  and  to  eountries  still  possessihg 
vast  stores  of  unworfced  coal.  We  shall  have  uised 
up  the  bulk  of  our  natural  resonrceE^^-H3ur' national 
capital—and  shaD  be  graduaUy  falling  behind  in  ihfe 
standard  of  dVilisation^as  ooMpaired  with  the  ^at 
nations  of  the  world.     .     .       -   i 

What  eourse  can  we  as  a  nation  pursue  in* the 
meantime  in  order  to  ■mitigate;  so  far  ^  may  be,  thb 
bardeii  which  must  gradually  be  thrust  upon  us  V 
There  are  two  main  directions  in  whi^h  I  think 
national  enterprise  may  be  at*  once  directed  ;  and 
they  have  the  advantage  that  both  can  be  of  immense 
utiMty  in  the  pre^nt^  besides  buiMirig  up  a  g^eat 
storei  of  wealth  for  the  future.  In 'th^ 'first  place, 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  scientific  and 
teehnieal  ^ucation,  and  to  tbe'ehcout^gement  by 
Government  pf  i^  kinds  of  scientific  and  technical 
reseaBcbi  So  many  inventions  ^^tM  jgrfeat^st 
utility  to  civilisation  are  the  direct  resillt  df  scientific 
experiment  and  investigation,  that  our  Govern^ 
ment  could  make  nio  more -useful  expenditure  of 
public  money  than  in  fostering  sdentificreseaarch. 
Nor,  in  my  opinion,  shoidd"  Gov6mmeil^t  grants 
be  confined  purely  >to  re^tal^h  m  tbs  matursl  c^ 
3c 
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f erring , greait  benefiAs.np^n.imwkiiid,  Md  afteo 
£o^  Ut(fc^,  imward,,  ,At .  b^ievb  ,.^eir  W)rk  ift  highly 
sp^nl^tiy^  ;,:aa(jl  l«ck  a{ ,  Ad^u^ita .  fitianoial .  baok- 
ing  \ea4^  tp,  tha ,  great> ;  majpnl^  .of*  proBoisiiig  ia- 
ye^t^na,ney^s^Quriljlg  aaildoqi^eite^  A  body 
qI;  Ii^yQp^qm  Commifnipnaw;  might  well  be  ertab- 
li^l^ed.  havinK  power,  toiftdviao  atad  finance  iniwntoiB 
givif^ ,  prani^^  of/nuccm^^  tieoouping  the  iunda  of 
t)i€)  QQi^fnipsioii  by;  /^  tav  IVPn  the  .proitB  d  commar- 
cially,  8f:iflc^arful  inKentiaoal  aacdsted  by  them.  Thus 
qould  mafiy  ti^iDSQ{,tibougbt  initiated. by  pfofesaoiB 
of  pure  science  in  university  laboratories  be  matured 
tl^pi9gh  e(xpei;imej(LtBi  in  teehnieal.  institutee,  and  by 
the  efforts  of  ipractical  iaiventoBBy'  to  iba  finally 
laimohec^  t  ( thDOUgh  .  the  !•  channels  of  tirade-  m  the 
Bevyioe  of  mMVv   •:..  ..«.    '    •'? 

The  ee<KHidi»diseetiQffL  in  which  .  nfitional  enter- 
priser pught  to  be  divected  is  in  rthe  iEtcqadsition  and 
aggregati^^p  olioaipital  in«natioiiiii  owneilBhip  ofihe 
means  of  jbrampott  and^produetion,  so  that  in  the 
long  rw  the.serviceo. rendered. by  that  oapital  may 
be.cbeapened^.  Duriiig  the :  nezt.  hundred- years  we 
aball  ibei  prpbi^blyx  enjoying,  unexampled*  iroalth, 
andtsball  b^tU£|iBg  ^pialL  the  coal .ava&tble  to  be 
nuaediWitboMt  aideeiddd  inoieaae.of  coeti  Whibt 
the.  service  of  oofd  mu&t  become  iMre  and  aiare 
efxpeni^^ve».;Qipnoti,w»iidoi6amething<:to  make  other 
8eryices»  aow.  e^cpenaii^i  eheaper  f ois  f utuse  genera- 
tio^p ,?  Jf^m>  directi<Hii4  lia  [economy ,  more  =  desirable 
in  this.jCjowntiy^  wd.ati  the  sametim^  moDa.ptao- 
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ticable,  than  in  the  transport  of  merchandise  by 
railway  and  canal.  In  nearly  every  class  of  traffic 
our  rates  are  higher  than  in  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe  and  America.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  English  railways  goes  to  pay  interest 
and  dividends  on  capital*.  If  the  railways  were 
purchased  by  the  State,  economies  in  working  would 
probably  allow  some  immediate  reduciibn  of  rates, 
whilst  the  economy  ia  interest  chi^^  would. provide 
a  sinking  fund  by  which  t^e  whole  of  thiQ  railways 
would  be  owoed  fTee»  pf  cost  to  the  poitioni  80  or  100 
years  hence. ,  Railway  rates  might,  then  be  reduced,, 
relatively  to  general  prices.,  to  half  .their  present 
level.  .    ,  ,.  i    .   !■     .    •■ 

By  national  ownership  of.  land,,  md  possibly  by 
national  ownership  of  coal,  mine^i,  and  of  largy^, 
industrial  plants, .  other  eao^^Q^^  eQonpmi^  cmi 
gradually  1^  effected;  with  the  result  that  tihe 
priees  of  m^ny '  commodities  would  be  cheapened, 
and  the  cost  cl  public  service?  reduced,  to.  an  extent 
far  outweighioig  the  increased,  costs  arilipg  from  the 
progressive  exhaustion  of  our  cof^.  ,  Whilst  we  9^ 
wasting  our  wealth  by  burning ,  piir .  ooal  we  musli 
build  up  a  store  of  national  capital  ito.  leplaf^i  it.i 
The  wealth  givei^  to  iis.in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
should  ^ot  perish  with  the  people  who  consume  it, 
but  rather  should  it  b^  converted,  thronigh  the  results 
of  men's  handiwork  into  a  permanent  possession  for. 
the  good  of  all  the  people. 


I       I 
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CHAPTER  XXVin 

THJE   world's   coal  RESOURCES 


ALTHottOtt  atiy  detailed  deaciiptioii  or  consideration 
of  the  coal  resources  of  the  worid  would  be  out  of 
place  in  tMs  book  d^alihg  with  th^  British  trade, 
there  is  bWry  reason  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the 
resources  of  othe^  bountriefif  and  the  probable  connie 
of  their  development.  The  export  trade  in  coal, 
and  the  cfa4rac1)er  'of  much  of  otir  fbreigii  trade  in 
otUer  gbodd/WiU  d^pen<jt  upon  the  aeoeiasibility  and 
upon  the  development  *of  foreigh  coalfields. 

The  iriak  of  making  a  stitvey  of  the  coiMelds  of  the 
world  has  b^n  considerably  lightened  by  the 
authoritative  publication  referred  to  m  the  last 
chaptier,  Entitled ''  The  Coal  Resource  of  the  Wcnrld/' 
This  t6pic  Wad  made  the  cfitief  subject  of  discussion 
at  the  Twelftih  '■  International  G^ogical  Congress, 
held  in  Canada  in  191-^;  and  this  monograph  in 
thrM  vx^lumes  wad  pitepaied  especially  for  the 
Ctogiess.  It  WAS  'edited  by  gentl^en  eonnected 
with  the  Gkioikigioal  Surv^  of  Canada ;  and  they 
had  the  assistance  of  the  geological  surveys  of 
different  countries,  and  nunierous  mining  engineers 
and  geologists. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  coal  reeouroes 
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of  the  various  countries  according  to  continents, 
giving  a'  staahkry  table*  iot  '6ach  c^ntibent.  In 
the  Report  the  icoid  iieferves  c^  tha  different  countries 
are  classified  according  to  the  quality  of  the  coal, 
and  also  according  toi  whether  tbey  are  considered 
as  actual  leservoSy  or  probable  and  possible  reserves, 
and  also  according  to  depth.  Thus  we  have  first  of 
all  the  broad  distinction  between  Group  I,  consisting 
of  coal  seams  of  not  leas  than  1  foot  of  merchant- 
able Goal  ooeurring  not  more  than  4,000  feet  b^w 
the  surface,  and  including  workable  submarine  aireAs ; 
and  Group  II,  which  includes  seams  of  not  ]j^ 
than  .2  feet  thickness  and  occurring  at  a  depth  of 
between  4,000  and  6»000  feet.  The  separation  of 
the  reserves  into  actual,  probable  and  possibte,  is 
determined  by  including  in  the  actual  reserves  all 
cofi^  of  which  the  calculation  of  the  amount  is  baa^d 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  thickness  and  extent 
of  the  seams.  In  the  probable  reserves 'aj:e  placed 
caseb  in  which  only  ain  'approximate  estiniate  'can  be 
arrjiyed  at,  and  in  the  possible  reserves,  cases  in 
which  not  even  an  approximate  estimate  in  figures 
can  be  given.,  ,Thus  thp  possible  reserves  ^re  simply 
distinguished  by  ihe  words  "large,"  "moderate," 
''  amall,'^  etc.  The  co^l  estimated  for  the  .actual 
and  probable  reserves  is  classified, according  to  its 
kind  ill  four  classes  denoted  A,  B,  C  and  D,  which 
are  very  carefully  defi^ed^  CUia^  A\  corresponds 
generally  with  anthracite  and  hard  and  dry.  ste^am 
coals.  Class,  ^  ,  contains  bituminous  coaJs,  sub- 
divided  into  cokins  and  non-coking  coa^.    Class  p 
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COAL   RESERVES   OF  EUROPE 
I  (nr  imxioim  of  ifsnaa  voss) 


«>■■■■■■      ■■«  ■     t<  '     ■' 

Coiiniry. 

Ligniteeand 
sub-biiiini- 

eoalfl. 

Anthneite 
and  aemi- 

Totals. 

faMuiedale. 

anthnoite. 

.1          *'    . 

.  I3»381 

409.975 

•  • 

423,356 

Qt.  Britain 

1 

* 

and  Ireland 

2 

178,176 

ll,3ff7 

189,536 

Russia  . 

1,658 

20,949 

87,699 

60,106    , 

1 

AiuAnar 

'  1 

•    1 

Hungary 

Z8,174 

41^095  . 

•  • 

69,269 

Franoe  . 

1,632 

12,680 

3,271 

17,583 

!Beigiam' 

•  • 

11,000 

1     ' 

•  • 

11,000   J 

SfMin     .        . 

■  '  767 

'  6,366 

1,636 

8,768 

'SpUzbergen    . 

•  s. 

8,750 

•  * 

8,759 

Holland. 

•  • 

4,082 

330 

4,402 

Ballon  States 

921 

76 

•  • 

996 

Italy      .        . 

99 

1 

•  • 

144 

243 

Swedes,  Ben- 

» 

■ 

mafk    -and 

1 

I  •    • , 

• 

;porti:^al  .  . 

.     ¥>  . 

.,  "* 

20 

184 

.       1              '       ! 

Ui-I < — , .- 

..    .    X.* li 

t 

784,192 

cotitains  the  cannel  coals  ahd  highly  bituminous  coal 
with  volatile  matter  of  from  30  to  40  per  c^it. 
Class  D  contains  brown  coals  and  lignites,  generally 
younger  in  age  than  the  carboniferous  coals. 

*  •         I  *         I        '       ;  ■  1  , 


I  I    <  • 


In  the  following  survey  of  the  coal.  I'esources  of  the 
world,, I  am  taking  the  figures  directly  £com  the 
Report  and  they  are  reproduced  as  there  stated,  that 
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is  to  say,  in  metric st<Hi(^  df  9,206  Ibs.'eHdh,  Instead  of 
sttfliite  <toti^  of  2,240 ' Ibei,  nHilcAiifitlie  <in!t  I  hWe 
gen^tally  used  thmgbout'  this  book;  If  thid  fijgtirto 
weie  to'  be>  taken  as 'stattife 'tons  llrt^  ^h^r^otiM  be 
less  than  Hie  probatiite'ert^bi'in'many  of  the  estiinates 
to  be  quoted.     •  "  '^  -■.-••  :'"      ^  »   =" 

Th6  table  cm  p:  774  givtei^  the- total,  adtiial  and 
probable  reserves  of  the  varidtis  [fettropean  countries 
in  order  of  quantity.        '•'•.■•      ..;.■. 

The  two  (^rmmi  coalfields  ate  those  of  W^dtt^halia 
and  of  tJpper'l^esiiGi^  and  their  res^irves,  stated  as 
follows,  each  approxittiate  to  the' t<MiEd  tesouriies' 'of 
Great  Britam  :-^ 

'  Ik  tnittions  6f' metric  tona, 
. '   -  Aotwd         Probable  '      t  tal      ' 

Westphalia  (and       . ,  .      . 

RhmeProv.)'       ,.    66,344     157,222     21?,669 
U^peif  SUesia  1    \\'"  lb;328  .    166,662      166,^87 

Whitet  all'  the  etbbve,  And  i^me  £io,O0i3"niillibn  tons 
in  the  Saar,  Lower  fiUtoia,  and  other  sMaH  coalfields, 
ate  of  Carboniferous  age,  Qetihany  hks  small  deposits 
of  eoai  of  Penman '  isind'  Cretaceous'  aigb,'  and  large 
deposits  of  Tertfajty  agis,  'mainly  in  Prussia,  the 
Ndrth  Qerman  States'  and  SatOny,  and  totalling 
13,883  million  totiA.  The  Wbsttth'alian  coaMeld'  is 
becoming  *  highly  develbped;  witn'inany  Verjr  large 
mines;  m<!^t  6t  Which'  are  uiiited'  fbr  selHng  purposes 
in  the  wdl-knOwn  Westphalian  Coal  Syudicate. 
It  is  a  kartell  or  combine  for  the  sale  of  coal,  Which 
regulates  Oiitpttt/the  iUinestem^uiiiii^iui  the  oWner- 
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Bhip,  w4  poatrol  :  of  jbadiyiduala  and  eompaaiea. 
Afi  f  2|tepaive  iroaaAd^teel  imlwtiy  and  maay  kinds 
of  iin^ufMturea  have.jgrown  up  at  Ewen,  Dori- 
I^up4  aii4..^whe]:^.i]i  ibis  great  ooalfiald,  which 
haa  af>  QUj^put  Qoosidwably  eiceeding  that  of  oar 
greatest  coalfield  ( Yorks  —  Derby  — . Nottingham), 
7he  tol^  putput  of  Germany  in  1913  vaa  191,511/)00 
metrio  too3|  orppty  ahput  two-thirds  the  output  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  peroentagp  rate  cf  incieaae 
of  outputf  is  moc^  .rapid  in  Germany  than  with  us, 
so  they  are  catchiing  ua  i]|p,  and  will  probably  equal 
o\ur  Qv^tput  in  thi^y .years'  time. 

The  British  reserves  are  described  elaewhece  in 
this  boo|L ;  so  I  pass  to  a  few  words  about  those  of 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  both  of  which  are 
most  extensive  in  Comparison  with  the  present  small 
output.  By,  far  the  largest  Russian  coalfield  is  the 
I)6^etz  basin  ^n  tjbe  south  of  Russia,  just  north  of 
the  Sea  of  Azov.  This  field  alone  is  estimated  to 
C9ntain  ^6^?Q0,JD[U^iQn  tpnSi  the  poals  being  of  many 
d^er^nt  kinds, ;  including  .  anthracite.  The  otiier 
coalfielf^  a^  smfdl  wd  widely  scattered.  The  coal- 
fields of  Hungaj:y,  are  ^a^  in ,  ai^eai  bu^  those  of 
4i^tria  are  y^^ry  extensive.  Th^y  occur  mainly 
ill  ,the  Northern,  Qentri^l  and  Southein  Alps.  Be- 
sjdes  the  Carbppif^roiis  cpa}»  there  is  Triassio  and 
Jurassic  coal ;,  (Wfl  a  considerable  part  of  Austria's 
coal  reserves  .are  brown  pc^  pr  Ugiuto  of  Tertiary  ag^, 
which  are  extensively  mined,  the  brown  coal  being 
useful  fpr  gasi. 

The  cqalfidds.pf  ^c^giuiy^,  aad  the  North  of  Fraaoe 
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aj[fi  giE)QlogicfkUy,oontiniiAtioiis  of  tl^eKent  c<(Md&cild, 
a44  %h^  w^  bi^ve  miwh  the  .aaime  chaMoter^  >6xeept 
that  they  are  often  very  steeply  inolu)^  .tbrQugb 
intense  .disturbance  of  the  strata.  There  is  an  ex- 
traordinary number  ci  small  coal  basins  in  France, 
from  wliloh  the  total  output  ia  191,2  jwM.iOfiOOfiOO 
ipQtric.tQns; .  It  wilL  be  obsprvtedi  that  the  oiitpiits 
of  France  f^nd  Belgiiiia  benr  a  larger  propoctioii  to 
ike  ayailable  reterve^  of  those  oouatries  <  than  ia  the 
case  with .  .Gceat  3ritaio.  or  jGt^coia&y, .  fiusaia  or 
Austrii^i  as  is  ahown  in  t(h^  foUo wing. table  s^n-  . 

r 

'•  ''  ^        '  IVopcrtJon  of  Anniial  Output 

Franjce      ..♦....,     .  -229  peri^nti 

Belgiuip    .         .  ,  ;       .     !    ..  -209.       „ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  .  -147     '    ,     .      , 

Russia       .....  '045       y,    . 

Germany  .     '  '.         .         .     '    V  041       „     "    " 

Attrtria-Hunjgarjr     «  .  •  029 


t  ♦        » 


Th?,  lo\y  rate,  of ,  o>Itp^jb .  in .  f^po^km  te .  Wfl^rv*^ 
which  phar^ijepspi^  ,t^e  ilaot  .tl^reei,ce^uri€V9i,i^  not 
to  be  )t^n.^  evidepuQei,tiba4> .their  ;i;989inr^,rWilLjAst 
a  90jfreqpwdiftgjy  lojag  ^i^xer  It  jai^,  shpws  WiM> 
room  there  is  for  growt^h  o£thp.po»l^fu^ii)giii4tl9tV3r> 
and  indicates  th^^t  the.  outpi^t.ffiajy;  he.ie^q^eqto^^^to 
^?tp.and  j»pildly  during  tl^e  neyt. )few.  yepJW*..  Cwi- 
parisoa  of  jbh^  figwps  sho^,,  indeed,  ibh«!t  cpimibri^s 

•>•  Tbe  owbputsiaire  thoaei  of  1912,  «koept.iii  the  Miie'iif  the  United 
Kingfiom,  for.w^ipl^  the  ave^;M9,|9Il-l3)i0,uaec(,  i^.U|e.l9}^  ^tpi^ 
was  affected  by  the  Minors'  mtiohal  Strike. 

•  The  re^erte  is  taken  at  Mr.  Btmhan'tf  estimate  in'lTM  }tM*s 
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wHIi  tlie  Unrtti  pttoentage  of  <Nttpiifc  to  iiaietyiiii  mte 
those  in  wbioh  the  output  is  incfeeODig  most  npiAj^ 
md  vieevoiBa. 

« 

North  America 

In  North  America  the  teserves  of  eoal  aie  ao 
eflonnoiifl  as  to  qoite  pot  into  the  shade  the  whole 
resoiaroes  of  Europe.  The  rbhest  coalfields  o<  the 
United  States  are  in  the  Appalachian  region — the 
anthracite,  SMU-hitaminotis  and  bitnminoiia  fields 
of  PennsjlTBliia,  sl^etching  down  into  Marfland, 
West  Virginia,  Viiguiia,  Nor^i  Cardina  and  Ten- 
nessee.  In  these  States  alcme  it  is  estimated  that 
th^re  is  the  amazing  quantity  of  310,777  millicm  tons 
at  a  depth  less  than  3,000  feet.  This  indndes 
19,056  million  tons  of  anthracite  and  semi-anthracite 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  semi-bitmninons  or 
high-class  steam  coal  occurs  in  about  four  fields 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Appalachian  r^gkm 
in  '  PennsylTaAia,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia:  '  Hie  reserve  is  42,366  million  tons.  The 
grtofc  bulk  of  the'merchatitable  coal  of  the  United 
States,  as  eMirher6,  is  of  the  bituminous  dass. 
Besides' thd  very  extensive  bituminous  areas  of  the 
Appalachian  ^Ids  in  the  States  aboYe  named,  there 
ai^  three  fidds  with  61,300  million  tons  reserve  in 
Alabama,  and  a  greieit  field  in  Ohio  with  reserve  of 
.85,270  milli^m  tons.  The  fields  so  far  mentioned 
all  belong  to  the  eastern  province  ;  and  they  consist 
entii?ely  of  coals  of  Carbonifepx>us  age.  The  interior 
province  indudes  in  the  East  the  coalfields  of  Indiana, 
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Illinois  and  Kentucky,  with  a  combined  reserve  of 
280,(KMl  miUibn  to^,  and  in  the  west  the  coalfields 
of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  All  of 
the  coal  of  this  province  (479,877  million  tons)  is 
bituminous  and  of  Carboniferous  age. 

Throughout  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  were  pre-eminently  the 
periods  when  coal-forming  conditions  prevailed ; 
and  there  are  vast  depoiuts  of  these  periods  stretching 
from  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Aria&ona,  northwards 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Washington  State.  These  younger  qoals 
are  nearly  all  lignites  and  brown  coals ;  or,  if  black 
coal,  are  soft,  and  contain  much  nldistore  and 
volatile  matter,  b^ing  known  ad  sub-bituminous. 
In  some  areas,  ho^evtx,  earth  n^ovements  ,Uve  30 
affected  the  Cretaceous  coals  as  to  produce  hard 
bituminous  coals,  and  even  anthjpacite  in  eertain 
small  areas  affected  by  igneous  intrusions.  In  the 
following  sunmiary  of  the  reserves  of  the  United 
States  the  coals  ai:e  classified  by  kinds  =;  -and  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  younger  coals  oomes  in  the 
forkn  of  lignites  and  sub-bituminous  coals. 

Hie  total  'reserve  is  colossal  ;*  ftdd  it  is  interi- 
esting  to  note  that  considerably*  itiiclte  than  half  of 
it  is  of  Cretaceous  or  Eocene  age.  Allof  the  fore- 
going coal  is  in  seams  of  more  than  14  inches  thick- 
nees,  and  at  less  th4n  8,000  feet,  these  being  the 
limits  previously  used  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  United  States.  Put  upon  ih^  same  bauids  of 
12  inches  and  4,000  feet  as  used  for  other  countnes. 
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,904L ;  ^S|:B.YE?i  OF  TO  UWITED 

I  /.    c .....  ;•„■.;  '  stat;^.   . 


" ..  ■    •  •••    .1 
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J    V  '      .     ' 
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ToUls. 

..•••• 
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f 
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1      •  • 
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'  ..  ./ 
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•  • 
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21 
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•  •  •  OTotalt       •  I. 

:  ;  i  "  .       •     • 

1414<€00 

64499 

a,220,3M 

I ;     • 


•      .•  • 


Abare  would  be.  a  filrther  ocmsidenUile  iaereaae  of 
tiie  «estioMAes.i  The  ooal  in  tiie.  United  Stales 
lying  at  d&pths  >  tetswoen  la^OOO  feet  and  6,000  feet 
if  •eotimii'ted  J  lor  arena  wihere  any  estimate  has  been 
vnade^i  at  994,000.  millicm;  tons.'    •    • 

« 

Canada,  also  hw  yast  ooal  lesources^  maiiily  of 
OarbonifecQW  ag9 .in  the  Sast^  but  of  Cretaceous 
aod  .Sooene  3ge  in.. the  Wcistyithus  oonesponding 
mtb>  the  United <  State&  Fm  the  groatest.  leserves 
are  in,. Alberta  and  ^litish , Golunibia,  aa  shown  by 
the.  toUowing  summary.:—     . 
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COAX-   RESERVES   p?;   CANAi;>A, . . 


deams  over        Seams  over 
I0fc.  abore  '  2ftl»'6;4k)0  to 
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1 1  ■     *    '  1 
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/I'  * 


I  >•! 


Nova  Scotia 

Ne\v  Brunswick 
Middle— 

Otttarib       .     ' 

Manitoba  ' . 
Webt— •■■• 

Saskatehew^   '  .     /    . 

Alberta 

British  C<riiimbia  .    '  . 
North—  ,     , 

Yukpn 

N.W.  Teirriiof ies 

Arctid  Islands   ".  /'  "V 


lii  ii 


'•.  .'1 


I   ■  1 1 


,  .7,08.01. 
161 


'  100 


|i  J 


Ji 


=    :5M12^ 

1,069,927 
7J,875 

4,94Q 

\  'Mod 

•  •  "6  000 


4,000  it. 


■  I. 


J  " 


S5^39i 

"I     i:  M 


■    '.I 


12,700 
2,160 


»f  •  •  I ' 


t  •   .1 


_L- 


1^216,770  17^4W 


*  »    1 


■•  • 


-M ^ 


(xraiid  Total      1,234,^69  miQipn  metric  tons. 

It  is  possible  that  very  extensive  further  deposits 
will  be  found  in  the  north  of  British  Ck>lumbia»  in 
Athabasca  and  the  other  northern  regions. 

A  large  amount  of  coal  is  found  in  Alaska,  chiefly  bf 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  age.  Much  of  it  is -soft 
coal,  but  there  are  some  extensive  beds'  of  good 
quality,  including  anthracite.  The  estimate  printed 
in  the  Report  is  19,593  million  tons,  occurring  in 
seams  of  3  feet  thick  and  upir ards,  and  at  a  depth 
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of  not  more  tiban  3,000  feet.  As  ooal  has  been 
discoyeied  in  some  thirty  widely  separated  localities, 
and  the  estimate  does  not  include  any  hypothetical 
extensions,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  coal  reserves 
will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  at  least  ten  times,  and 
possibly  twenty  times,  as  great  as  that  figure,  wh^i 
taken  on  the  usual  basis  of  1  foot  and  4,000  feet. 

In  Mexico  there  are  some  extensive  coalfieldB  of 
Triassic  and  Cretaceous  age,  the  coals  dijSeriiig 
much  in  quality  and  value.  No  estimate  of  the 
reserves  was  m^e.  The  output  in  1910  was 
2,41 8,000  statute  tons ;  but  the  revolutions  have 
interfered  with  the  industry  subsequently. 

South  and  Genlral  Ammm 

The  southern  continent  of  America  is  not  blessed 
with  large  coal  resjdrves,  so  far  as  is  yet  known; 
but  the  geological  explorations  are  hardly  extensive 
or  accurate  enough  for  certainty  upon  this  point, 
nor  sufficient  to  give  accurate  estimates  of  the  known 
coalfields.  The  estimates  presented  in  the  report, 
including  t>oth  actual  and  probable  reserves^  are 
as  follows :— -. 

MUlionfl  of  metric 
Ocmiitry.  tons. 

Colombia  .         •  27,000 


CWli    - 
Peru    .     . 
Argentina  ^ 
Venezuela"*^ 
Honduras 


'  I     : 


Total 


1  • 


3,048 

2,039 

5 

5 

5 

32.102 
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Tbe  eatimat^*  for  Aiigientkia  is  probably  aigroaa 
under-estimate  ;  and  there  are  supposed  to  be  sitiall 
reserves  which  were  not  estimated,  in  Equador, 
Bolivia  and'  Uruguay.  Bradl  j»  'beKe^6d  to  have 
somewhat  largpr  supp}jes.  Some  lignite  and  sub- 
bituminous  coals  have  been  found  in  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Trinidad  and  Santo 
Domingo,  mostly  of  poorish  quality. 

Asia 

This  vast  continent  contains,  as  might  be  expected, 
several  large  coalfields  with  big  reserves.  Probably  lis 
many  more  whole  coalfields  remain  to  be  dis^bovered, 
and  the  figures  given  for  the  known  fields  are  statejd 
in  the  Report  to  be  pvobably  under-estimated,  as 
many  of  the  Siberian  and  Chinese  coalfields  have  not 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  admit  of  an  estimate 
of  their  reserves  being  made,  llie  coalfields  of 
importance  in  India  and  China  belong  to  the  Permian 
or  latiB  Permo-Carboniferous  period ;  but  in  Japan 
the  important  coal-bearing  depositor  are  of  Mi6be(n^ 
age,  and  in  Siberia  coal  is '  found  in  formations 
varying  in  age  from  Lower  Carboniferous  to  Recent. 
China  is  wonderfully  rich  in  coal,  the  greatest 
fields  being  those  of  Sha^si  in  the  north,  and 
Hunai^rSzQchqan.  ii^  tbe  squth^;..  The .  coal  is 
extensive]^  mined,,  both  under,  i  ;Ei;uropean  .  a^d 
Chinese  ;0ontrol;  and  tjtie  output ,  mf^. ,  b^  abou^t* 
17,000j|000  torn  per  annum. , ,  19piei;e .  »^.  m  opm- 
plete  sta^iatios.  .      t     .   ..   .     ,.i  , 

The  following  table  indicates  th^  reserves  and 
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fte  class  6t  coal  in  t&e  better  known  coatfields 
6t  Aeia:  * 


\  i 


'  I 


I  •■  t  < 


I 


1 1 


'    ( 


CQ>^  R£3SRy£S  OF  A8IA 
'  (In'  Millions  of  Metric  Tons) 


i       I 


-r-^ 


Country. 


LipAiea  and 

sub-bltninh 
inous  coals. 


China 
i^itoiia  . 
India.   .,  .'{ 
Iii4o-Cauiiif, 
Japan 
Pet^ia 


.  r 


600 
107,844 
>  2,60^ 

i  778 


Mariofankrfte!  '.f      ^i 


-Koraiyi  »i  .•)  !» 


TT 


111/.' 


..27',: 


:j.  . 


IM.861   , 


Bituminoua 
coals. 


607,623 
66;034  ' 

76»aa» 

t,i30 

1,868 

'     M<40 


766,098 


Anthracite 
and  send* 
anthracite. 


387,464 

•  •'     1 

20,002 
62 

t 

m    9 

68 
.      40 


TotalB. 


996,587 

173,879 

79,001 

20,002 

7,970 

1,858 

1,206 

81 


.  407,(537 


1,279,586 


•  I 


«    '    T    r       J 


,  JnAigei  jipif^limcM^Fl  wsejrvm  ^T^,jXiportiod  in  Liberia. 
SimkU  i^mf^uni^  ans  jreparted  in  the  Federated  Malaj 
St^tei§,.,Sifun»..,ai|id  Asia  Mii^or. 


•I  .. 


«i «  •  ■ 


I    i 


I  . 


>  <     4.    I 


AJ-rica 

So'  far  as  is  at  preset  knoim,  there  are  no  unport- 
ant  coalfields  in^  the  I^bi^h  61  Aifricia  ;  'And  the  largest 
kttown  deposttsaib  iri^Variotis  pairts  6f  South  Africa, 
where  they  "dcctir  ii  the  Karoo  fotmatidn,  which  is 
mostly  of  Permo-Carboniferous  age.  The  fonowing 
i*  tt  summary  tatoe  r^^    '    '  ».      "  * 
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CQALr  BfiSEBViBg   OF  iAFBICj^ 
(In  Miijjoib^  oir  liCMxio  Tons) 


t  I    I 


Gonntry. 

Lignites  and 

Bab-hitom- 

inonsooalB. 

Bituminous 

.ooals. ' 

- 1  ■■ 

Anthiaoites 

and  qemi- 

anthracites. 

Totals. 

Belgian  Oongo 
So«thii.Niger]a 
Rhodesia 
Transi^aal 
Best  of 
South  Africa 

900 

74 

•  • 

•  • 

00 

493: 
36,000 

8,540 

•  a 

•  • 

•  ■ 
11,660. 

990 
SO 

569 

.  .  36,Q0O 

20,200 

Totals 

1,054 

45,123 

11,662 

57,839 

There  are  also  lar^e  uneetimated  reserves  in 
Southern  Nigeria ;  a  moderate  amount  in  Nyi^palandi 
and  small  reserves  in  Madagascar,  the  East  African 
Protectorate;  the  Soudan^  and  Abyssmia. 


!  I  '  ' 


TJbia  >  Goalfi  aC-  Australia  are  Ukaialyi  of 
Carbonijoroias '  age.  There •  atfia  also- a  few  beds  of 
coal  of  inferior  quality  in  the  trua:  C4rbonifer6tis^ ; 
and  seams  of  s<rft^  Qoal  i  in  the  Triaario^  Jurassic  and 
TerticMy  strata^  The  fbrincipal  ttioalfields  are  in 
New  iBouth  /Wades,  whei^  there  is  a  oonsiderable 
mining,  industry,  and  -^  Queensland-  eubd  Vi^stpha. 
The  jpUowing  tablo  gives  a  summaBy  of .  the  coal-* 
fields,  i^ndiUQseiVesL  ISO' 'fara^  knomm  ^nob  only  in 
Australia,  butsdso  ill' New  1  Zealand' and  the.  other 

.of  th&  Padfloi* 
3i> 


III ,,  -.I    I 
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COAL  BBSEBVES  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND 

OCEANIA 


(m 

MILLIONfi 

OF  KBTRTC  TONS) 

Lignites  and 

BitaiiiBioJ^**'^^ 

4 

Goimtiy. 

sab-bitmii- 

ooals. 

aod  semi- 

TbUk. 

inousooalfl. 

aoUmoites. 

NewStLWafeB 

•  • 

118,439 

•  • 

118,439 

ViotorU 

31,114 

62 

•  • 

31,166 

QaeenBland 

866 

13,603 

659 

15,218 

Tasmaiiia 

■  • 

66 

•  • 

66 

W.  AuBtralia  . 

653 

•  • 

»  • 

653 

New  Zealand . 

2,475 

911 

•  ■ 

3,386 

British 

N.jBonieo 

•  • 

76 

•  • 

75 

• 

India 

1,071 

240 

•  • 

1.311  , 

Philippines     . 

61 

6 

•  « 

66 

Totals 

36,240 

133,481 

669 

170,380: 

There  is  a  possible  farther  reserve  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  small  reserves  of  lignite  are  tojxai  in 
South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and 
Netheriands  India. 

The  Shai^eton  Polar  expediti<m  diBOOvered  a 
very  large  coalfield  in  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
wlikh  is  reported  on  by  Prolessw  T.  W.  B.  David, 
of  Sydney  (N.S.W.).  He  indicates  a  -vtey  large  area, 
most  of  it  covered'  by  ioe.  Artsmning  mining  to 
be  possible  as  far  ail  15  or  20  milsB  from  the  coast,  I 
shonld  iliiiik,  from  tihe  data^giv«n,  tiuii'tlie  available 
reserve  would  probably  be  about  I5,0d0  million  tons. 
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The  World's  TaUd  Reserves  . 

Having  completed  qur  surrey  of  the  continents 
we  may  add  up  the  gprand  total,  ae  follows : — 

THE  WORLD'S  COAL  RESERVES 

(IK  MILUOK9  OF  MBTftIC  TOKS) 


Ldgnitesand 

Hiftmniflinnii 

Anthracite 

Continent. 

8ub-bitubti- 

ooals. 

and  semi- 

Totals. 

incus  ooals. 

antluaoite. 

. 

Europe  . 

36,^2 

693,162 

^,346 

784490 

Nth.  America . 

1 

2,811,902 

2,239,682 

21,842 

6,073,426 

8th.  Amerioa  . 

4 

31,398 

700 

32,102 

Am 

ill,8ffl 

760,098 

4SyjfiX7 

1,279,586 

AlrkMh    . 

1,064 

45,123 

11,66& 

67,880 

Australia 

.'              1  ■  ■ 

and  Oceania 

1 

36,270 

133,481 

■ 

669 

,              1 

^  170,410 

Totals         .  .2,997,703 

«i,viis5,ysv 

vB^9ie 

7;807,^»8 

This  vast  total  of  7,000,000  millions  of  toni^ 
is  doubtless  faT*  below  the  real  tbtal'if  all  the  kil6wn 
coalfields  had  been  fully  investigated,' 'at^d  if  the 
wholly  unknown  coalfields  were  induded.  The 
reserves  of  Meldcb,  for  example,  are  not  included ; 
and  those  of  the  Argentine  and  Alaska  are  probably 
grosriy '  uiid^-estimated.  Large  depolsits  6t  doal 
known  to  occur  in  Afghanistan  and*  in  tlie  Antarctic 
Continent  lite  not  included,  whilst  it'  is  almost 
certain  that  further  large  reislert^  will  be  discovered 
in  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  Asia  as  w6ll  as  in 
Africa  and,  possibly,  in  South  America.    For  afl 
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these  coaiangdskdd&f  bearing  in  mind  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  land  snrfaoe  of  the  earth  cannot 
have  been  geologioally  explored^  exeept  in  the 
most  superficial  manner,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
exaggerating  the  probabilities  of  the  matter  if  we 
add  25  per  cmt.  of  the  estimate  reserves,  thiK 
bringing  the  grand  total  up  to  9,240,<M)0  millions 
of  tcHis.  This  total  is  so  colossal  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  imagination  to  grasp  it. 

Duraiian  of  the  Worlds s  Coal  Begources 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  world's  store  of  coal 
is  so  vast  as  to  be  practically  inexhaustible  for  all 
time  ;  at  any  isate,  during  any  future  period 
can  be  compared  with  the  history  of 
man.  With  a  present  production  of  less  than 
1,300  million  tons  per  annum  it  looks  as  if  the  world's 
coal  supplies  would  last  at  least  7,000  years. 

Such  a  view  fails  to  take  into  account  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  rapidity  with  which  the  world's  prodactioa 
of  coal  is.  gjcowing ;  and  I  beliere  that  I  can  give 
good  rMsonf  for  supposing  that  the  condition  of 
aerious  exhaustion  due  to  joonsumption  of  three- 
fourths,  of  the  world's  total,  sibore  may  well  occur 
at  no  later.date  than  400  oir  600  years  hence* 

In  England  the  coalrmimng.  industiy  is  entering 
upon  a  mature  peiriod.of  its  ^xist^ice ;  and  the  pro- 
duction, which  is  already  large  in  proportion  to 
the.populatioii,  is  natmraUy  not  showing  so  laige 
a  perosntago  ra4»  of  increase  aa  it  did  a  century 
ago.    '  J.',     , . 
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In  moBt  other  oountries,  excepting  otdy  France, 
Belgium  and  Germany,  the  coal  industry  is  no  more 
advanced  relatively  to  the  resources  than  was  the 
mining  industry  in  Britain  a  century  ago.  There  is 
no  reason  for  stirprise,  therefore,  when  we  examine 
the  world's  production  of  coal,  and  find  it  to  be 
increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  total 
output  doubling  itself  about  every  eighteen  years. 
This  rate  of  increase  shows  at  present  no  signs  of 
falling  off. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  world's  coal 
output  given  in  the  Report  on  the  World's  Coal 
Resources,  with  the  addition  of  such  figures 
for  1913  as  are  yet  available. 

It  is  not  possible  entirely  to  judge  of  the  develop* 
ment  ot  the  coal  tnining  industry  in  other  countries 
in  the  future  by  comparison  with  the  past  in  Great 
Britain,  for  two  very  good  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  technique  of  mining  has  made  enormous 
strides  ;  and  large-scale  mining,  with  electrical 
appliances  for  cutting,  hauling  and  winding  the  coal, 
have  completely  altered  the  prevailing  practices, 
and  have  rendered  the  removal  of  the  coal  a  far  more 
rapid  operation  than  it  used  to  be.  In  the  kind  of 
pit  sunk  fifty  years  ago  it  would  be  impossible  to 
remove  all  the  coal  from  a  mine  of  large  area  and 
numerous  seams  in  less  than  two  hundred  years ; 
but  with  the  large  shafts,  often  three  in  number, 
now  sunk  upon  a  taking  the  whole  of  the  coal  from 
ten  or  twelve  seams  could  be  worked  out  in  less 
than  a  hundred  years.    The  thicker  seams  would 
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nsuaiUy  be  worked  firrt»  and  afterwards,  the  thum^ 
seams,  which  would  be  removed  all  the  faster  in 
prppooiion  to  thek  thinness, 

.la  the  second  place,  there  are  now  large  aggre- 
gations ot  capital  availaJ;^  to  be  invested  in  sinking 
mines  upon  a  veiy  large  scale,  wherever  market 
conditions  rencjer  the  investment  profitable.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  remotest  coalfields,  if  the  quality  of 
coal  is  good  eiiough,  the  cost  of  mining  low  enough, 
and  the  local .  market  big  enough,  European  and 
American  capital  will  soon  discover  it  and  sink 
big  mines.  The  only  limits  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  such  mines  can  grow  are  the  demand  for  coal 
and  the  necessary  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labour. 
Now  the  demand  for  coal  depends  partly  upon  the 
numbers  of  the  local  population,  partly  on  the 
climate,  partly  on  the  degree  of  their  civilisation 
and  the  development  of  genecai  manufactures, 
miechanical  transport  and  so  forth,  and  partly 
upon  the  amount  of  international  shi^pdng.  In  the 
Asiatic  count^ries,  like  China  and  India^  which  have 
already  enormous  populations,  one  may  expect 
the  conditions  to  favour  a  rapidly  increasmg 
demand  for  coal.  In  the  more  sparsely  populated 
countries  such  as  Australia,  the  West  of  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  the  growth  of  demand  lor 
coal  must  depend  upon  the  growth  of  the  population. 
Here,  however,  there  is  a  reflex  action,  because  the 
existence  of  the  coal  would  favour  the  establishment 
of  industries  and  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
and   miniog   populations — ^particularly    so   if  the 
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adoption'   of  ^  ffee-*trade    stuhidateB' '  ilitomiltiaEial 
oommeiiee.  ■  «.   i      •   ;        '/ 

The  suggestion  may  indeed  bd  hazttrded  that  vith 
the  highly  developed  conditions  of  modem  indnstry 
which  oan  be  and  are  being  *>applied  to  all  parts  of 
the  worlds  no  one  coalfield  can  be  expected  to  last 
more  than  ab^crt  300  years  from  the'  time  that  it 
is  first  seriously  attacked  by  mining  of  the  capitalist 
order.  The  technique  of  manufactures  and  of 
mining  which  has  been  developed  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  is  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  world  where  there  id  a  sufficient  demand  for  the 
producti^,  and  the  neoessaiy  labour  can  be  obtained. 
As  soon  as  there  is  a  fuUy  settled  agricultural 
population,  there  arises  a  demand  for  manuf^tured 
goods  and  for  coal.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years 
these  may  be  brought  long  distances ;  but  as  soon 
as  large  enough  local  markets  are  established,  capital 
begins  to  arrive  so  as  to  produce  coal  ov  goods  on 
the  spot.  The  stage  of  mining  in  a  sm^  w4y  will 
usually  be  short.  After  twenty  or  thirty  years  will 
come  the  period  of  mhling  by  large  -companies 
awning  many  square  miles  of  minerfeds.  To  each 
one  of  them  the  volume  of  output,  to  the  limit  the 
market'  can  stand,  is  a  sure  road  to  big  dividends. 
The  growth  of  total  demand  will  then  regulate  the 
number  of  large  mining  concerns  which  come  into 
existence. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  first;  centtuy  after 
large  scale  minihg  is  comaneneed  wiH  see*  its  gmdual 
extension,  until  nearly  the  whole  area  ci  the  coal- 
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field  is  taken  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  portiotus 
the  most  remote  from  markets, '  or  where  the  best 
seams  lie  deepest.  During  the  next  century  the 
first  of  the  laige  scale  minee  will  be  workii^  them- 
selves' ont,  whikrt  all  the  nnnes  over  the  larger  part 
of  the  area  will  pass  thrbngh  maturity,  and  will 
work  out  all  the  best  seams  by  the  end  of  thd  century. 
The  third  bentury  wUl  see  the  mines  near  markets 
wwking  the  thinneet  and  deepest  seams  and  those 
remote  from  the  markets  exhausting  their  better 
seams.  At  the  end  of  the  third  century  there 
would  be  nothing  left  but  very  thin  seams  at  great 
depths*  in  parts  remote  from  the  principal  markets. 
In  this  coontry,  probably  only  the  Durham  and 
Staffordshire  coalfields  can  be  said  to  have  been 
abeady  worked  to  an  extent  which  I  am  assuming 
for  the  first  century  of  their  duration.  The  South 
Wales  and  Lanarkshire  fields  might  be  regarded 
as  having  ran  for  sixty  and  seventy  37<ears'respeot« 
ively  ;  allowanee  for  the  earlier  mining  being  made, 
and  for  the  fact  that  mming  methods  of  fifty  yealrs 
ago  were  much 'slower  than  those  which  are  now 
applied  to  a  new  cocdfield. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  suggested  duration 
of  three  centuries  for  any  new  coalfield  is  unduly 
liberal  in  an  already  civilised  cotmtry ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  bdieve>that  the  Kent  coalfield  and  the 
concealed  coalfield  of  South  Yorkshire,  Nottingham- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  will  either  of  them  last 
300  years.  Where  the  civilisation  of  the  region  is 
now  mainly  agricultural,  however,  as  in  Western 
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Acke]rioa»  Chinas  and  so  foitii,  the  growth  of  popn- 
latioa  and  demaxui  neooflsary  to  seome  the  takkig 
up  of  a  whole  coalfield  mueb  be  slower,  and  300 
years  would  appear  a  probable  estimate. 

These  considenubioiia  would  aqi^pear  to  foreshadow 
an  extraordinary  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
world*  In  fact  we  have  to  recognise  that  the 
Mahihusian  check  to  the  increaee  of  population  opi- 
ates in  a  totally  different  manner  when  the  people 
of  any  region  change  by  the  aggregation  of  capital 
Bxvi  spread  of  education  from  a  piuely  agricultoral 
commimity  to  a  manufacturing  nation  with  an 
organised  modem  oommearce«  A  goeat  stimulus 
to  such  a  change  will  come  wherever  coalfidds 
exist ;  and  the  population  will  thrive  and  develop 
upon  the  coalfields  of  tiie  world,  almost  like  flies 
multiply  upon  honey. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  exaggerating  the  power 
of  populations  to  grow  under  oonditiona  ot  weetem 
civilisation  and  industry,  if  I  am  ri^t  in  assuming 
that,  like  the  Japanese  and  other  oriental  nations, 
they  will  assimilate  European  methods  of  govern- 
ment, sanitation  and  education.  Consequently,  I 
look  for  a  continuous  and  very  rapid  expansion  of 
the  world's  total  output  of  coal.  A  hundred  yean 
hence  it  will  probably  have  reached  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  10,000  million  tons  per  annum,  or  more,  and 
wiU  be  still  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  300  yeans 
hence  probably  not  far  from  haU  the  world's 
total  coal  resources  wiU  have  been  exhausted.  Not 
only  our  own  and  other  western  European  coalfields 
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will  be  praciioal^y .  exbailsted,  but  abo  the  rast 
fields  of. the  vc^tem  United Stote* ;  whikt  the  doal- 
fields  of  westsrai  Am^iea,  China^  India  and  Australia 
will  be  far  on  towiaids  exhaustion.    • 

The  world  will  then  be  looldng>  for  its  principal 
supplies  to  the  coalfields  of  Si]beiia  and  Central 
Asia,  of  Oeujbral  Afnoa^  South  Amenoa^  and  the 
Polar  regions.  I  ha^e  visions  of  the  miners  of  the 
future  spending  th^  arctic  winter  entisriy  under- 
ground in  spacious  chambers  dahoraitely  warmed  iaod 
lighted  with  lybimdsxice  of  fresh  ak  and  of  the  com- 
forts of  life.  And  so  from  these  most  remote  coal- 
fields^  where  now*  tfaeire.is  nb  population,  the  world 
may  derive  its ^ supplies  for  yet  anoAheE.200  years. 
When  this  space  .of  timei  has  paesed,  in  the  year  2400, 
or  thereabouts/the  oiviliBatiGai  of  the  world  will  have 
faced,  and  will  probably  have  aolved  the  question 
of  finding!  a  substitute  for  ooai  as  its  main  source  of 
]K>wer.  The  substitute  will,  not  be  water  power, 
for  if  all  the  waterfsJla  of  the  worid,  the  Himalayas 
and  Andes  ineluded>  were  haAiesfied  to  the  uses 
of  industry,  they  would  not  give  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  world's  requirements^  N6r  can  we  think 
of  oil  relieivjog.  the  situatioiij;  for  the  fields  of  natural 
oil  will  {NTohahly  be  near  exhaustion  in  100  years, 
and.  omt  'principal  soiuee  of:  oil  will  be  from  the 
distillatian  of  coal.  >  .         : 

There  are  two  great  souroes  of  natural  energy  which 
man  could  even  now  hatxksss  if  it  Were  commereially 
worth  while  ;  aad  which  can  yield,  a  never-failing, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  thinks  a.  permanent  supply 
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of  power  sufficient  for  alltbe  puriMMiee  off  man  even 
with  twenty  times  the  >  present  popidation  <tf  the 
woild :  I  keler  to  the  tides  and  to  the  direct  radiant 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  harnessing  of  the  tidea  is 
by.  no  meana  an  impossible  engineering  feat,  by 
damming  up  deep  estuaries,  bays  and  channels, 
where  swift  and  powerful  ourrents  run  twice  daily. 
The  only  trouble  is  the  huige  ci^»ital  outlay  required 
for  the  enormous  dams  and  machinery  neceasaiy, 
and  for  the  locks  necessary  to  make  provisi<m  for 
shipping.  Goal  is  at  present  a  mudi  cheaper  source 
of  power. 

The  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  is  a  tremendous  sooroe 
of  power  in  the  desert  regions  qf  the  tropics.  In 
Colorado  and  in  Egypt  steam*engines  driven  by  sun 
beat  haVe  already  been  employed  for  pumping 
operations.  An  array  of  mirrors  is  made  to  con- 
centrate sunbeams  upon  a  series  of  IxnlerB  which 
are  preferably  tubular.  Though  at  present  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  it  is  clear  that  boilen 
to  generate  several  hundred  horse-power  can  be  thus 
constructed.  We  may  think  of  big  factories  built 
in  the  tropical  desert  regions  with  their  roofa,  and 
perhaps  much  of  the  surrounding  ground,  bnsUing 
with  rows  of  mirrors ;  or  perhaps  the  power  will  he 
generated  in  these  r^ons  and  transmitted  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  form  of  electridfy  to  the  densely 
populated  coastal  regions.  There  is  also  another 
method  by  which  the  sun's  heat  may  be  utiheed 
which  is  applicable  to  the  wetter  and  cloudy  regions 
of  the  tropics — ^I  mean  by  cultivating  those  tropical 
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plantB  whioh  •  giow  with  extraordinary  '  rapidity 
and  luxuEiaiiioe»  producing  great  bulk  ol  Btem  and 
leaves.  Every  year  aeveral  drops  might  be  obtaiiied 
from  maoy  thousandB  of  square  miles,  itadthiEr  vege- 
table material  bould  be  carbonised  oai<  the  spot, 
producing  valuable  gas,  oils^  and  other  products  of 
distiUation,  and  a  carbon  residue  which  would  be 
converted  into  briquettes.  Both  gas  and  briquettes 
could  equally  well  be  transmitted  loilg  distonoee  to 
the  oentres  of  population. 

It  will  not  be  in  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth  that  the  great  aggiegates  of  population  will 
be  situated  some  four  or  five  himdred  years 
hence,  but  rather  in  the  tropicss.  The  population 
will  tend  to  multiply  mcfve  rapidly  there  in  the 
coming  era  of  peaeeful  government  and  with  the 
extension  of  modem  industrial  methods.  Whilst 
the  coal  resourees  of  this  country  last,^  that  is,  for 
the  next  two  emituriee^  I  do  not  think  we  shall 'suffer 
much,  if  any,  abatement  of  our  induiitrial  energies 
even  from  tiiei  position  which  several  generations 
of  Gonttnued  progvess  will  bring  them'  to.  But 
there  is  likdy  to  be,  I  •  believb,  a*  progressifve  con- 
centration of  the  onidw  and  eoatser  manuf  acturitig 
processes^  and  also  much  of  the  production  of  bulky 
goods,  in  tropieal  regions.  *  As  the  natives  of 
tropieal  countries  progiess  under  European  guid- 
ance, and  xdtimately  under' thidir  own  govemment, 
in  education^  skill  and  enterprise,  they  wiU  under- 
take in}4Jieiv:Own '<>auntries  tasturwhibh  the  more 
refined  Europeans  will  only  do  for  high  wagte. 
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Wlieii  the  coal  of  northern  ooimtriefi  is  DeftEing 
exhaustion,  and  recounse  is  had  to  sun-^heat,  prob- 
ably in  both  the  ways  I  have  named«  it  is  the  tropics 
whioh  will  have  the  advantage-  ior  manufactures 
requiring  much  power.  In  England  we  shall  become 
more  than,  ever  a  commercial  people  owning  and 
controlling  the  faotmes  and  plantations  d  the 
tropicsi  buying  and' selling  their  goods,  and  canying 
them  in  our  ship^.  A  very  large  number  of  people 
in  this  country  may  be  living,  too,  directly  or  in- 
directly, simply  Upon  the  interest  on  the  vast 
amounts  of  capital  we  shall  invest  in  tropical  r^ons. 
Although  tiie  population  of  Great  Britain  will  cease 
to  increase,  and  may  even  sli^tly  decresfle,  when 
our  coal  is.  nearly  exhsiuted,  we  need  not  picture 
a  future  ot  want  and  mis^^.  The  tides  will  supply 
much  of  the  electrical  power  we  require,  whilst  we 
shall  probably  for:  a  century  or  more  import  coali 
and  latet  on  charcoal  briquettes,  such  as  I  have 
described— all  of  which  presupposes  that  no  com- 
pletely new  source  of  energy  from  radium  or  oUier 
el^nents  is  discovered  and  found  to  be  servioeable 
for  commercial;  needs.  >  So  far  we  have  only  been 
able  to  develop  otiiev  kinds  of  chemical  energy  by 
first  of  all  burning  coal  or  using  water  power ;  but 
though,  personally^  I  think  this  condition  will  con- 
tinue, I  may  be  wrong,  and  sd^itiflc  discovery  in 
the  future  may  yield  eome  now  imthooght^of  means 
of  turning  to  the  use  of  mam  the  bouuiless  -energy 
stored  in  .the  molecules  •  of  matter  on  every  aide 
of  us*     '      <     I  .-    .  ' 


APPENDIX   I 

COLLIBBIBS    OV    THB    NOBTHEBN    CoAUilBLD 

Thb  following  are  amongst  Hie  largest  and  best 
known  colliery  companies,  each  employing  several 
thousand  men : — 

Durham 

John  Bowes  &  Partners,  Ltd. 

Bell  Brothers,  Ltd. 

Bolckow,  Vaughan,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Consett  Lt>n  Co.,  Ltd. 

Harton  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Horden  Collieries,  Ltd. 

James  Joicey  A;  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lambton  &  Hetton  Collieries,  Ltd. 

Londonderry  Collieries,  Ltd. 

North  Bitchbum  Coal  Co. 

Charles  Perkins  &  Partners. 

Pease  A;  Partners,  Ltd. 

Priestman  Collieries,  Ltd. 

South  Hetton  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 

South  Moor  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Stella  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Weardale  Steel,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wearmouth  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 

7W 
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Norfhurnberland 
ABhington  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Backworth  CoUierieB,  Ltd. 
Bedlington  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Cowpen  Coal  Co.^  Ltd. 
Cramlington  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Seaton  Delaval  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Throokley  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 


•  » 


•  t 
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COLLIBBOBS  QV  TH19  YOWBBWB.  CpALFIELD 

Thb  i  f oUo^ring  aace  ^uBoogBt  the  largest  ^d  |i)^ 
knoi^ 'colliery' compames  in  YoykjpJiire.;-7-  .  :   .    . 

Ackton  Hall  Colliery  Co. 
Henry  Briggs  &  Son/Ltd.'(aLBO'Steel-maker8). 
'  Brodfl^otth  Main  Colliery  Co.y.Ltd^  ; 
Jc^n  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (also  Steel-makers). 
Carlton  Main  CoDiery  Cp.,  L^. 
J.  &  J.  Cb^desworth^Ltjd.^     ^    ^  ^ 

Dalton  Main  Collieries^  Lt^. ,    , 
P^naby  &  Cadeby  Main  Collie^es,  ij<td.  |  . 

Pimiington  Main  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.        , 
Glass  Houghton  &  Castleford  Collieries^  t^td. 
Hickleton  Main  Cpllieiy  Co.,|  Ltd.     ,    ., 
HoughtoD  M^n  CpUiery  Co.,  Ltd^.        .  , 
NewiMonckton  Collieries,  Ltd. 
Neirton,  Chambers  &  C!Of>  ^^t^-. 
Bother  Vale  ColU^rijea^  Ltc^^   ; 
.  Siouih    Kirby ,    Featheratgi^ e,    &    Hemsworth 
Collieries,  Ltd.  , 

Tipdey  Park  CpUipry  Qo.^  Lti,       ,  ,    ,    . 
Wheldale  Coal  Co.',  Ltd.         .  ,  ;, 


• « 


.   '   .  .  • 
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Ai^PEBFDIX  J 


yfttAK  OyujMRY  GoiaAsas 


Th^  following  is  a  list  ot  BOtae  of  tbe  kutgefit  aad 
best  known  colliefy  companies  in  the  South  Wales 
coalfield  : —  ■    i     . 

•     Sieaim  Coaii  GpUieries  .    , 

(Many  produce!  also  some  Oas  and  House  Coals) 

I  Ni|nai>er  of 

Men  emplovtd. 

Albion  Steam  Coal  Cd.,  Lid.  !                2;196 

Bedwas  Navigation  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd.  .    I,0d0 

Bumyeat^  Brown  &  Co!,  Ltd.  4,035 

Blaenavon  Co.,  Ltd.  2,485 

Baldwin's,  Ltd.  .         ,  .1,110 

Bute,  l^arquis  of                   .  .                  1,813 

Cardiff  Collieries,^  Ltd.   (Llanbradach)     .     2,832 

Consolidated    Cambrian,    Ltd.    (B.    A.     ' 
Thomas)  . '       .         . 

Cory  Brothers  Sc  'Co.,  Ltd.    . 

Crawshay  Bros.,  Lt<^.,'  Cyfarthfri. 

Cwtnavon  66al  Co.,  Ltd. 

D.  Davis  Sc  Sons,  Ltd. 

Ebbw  Vale  Steel  &  Iron  C5o.V  Ltd. 

Femhill  Collieries,  Ltd. 

Ffaldau  Collieries,  Ltd. 

Olenavon  Garw  Collieries,  Ltd. 


•  I  ■ 


12,035 
5,776 
^,766 
»,260 
8,793 
7,630 
1,867 
1,300 
1,306 
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.Number  of 
HMi  Miployied. 

,     .10,437 
4)461 

i. .  2.878 

1,045 

'       K,t)84 

2,986 


Guest,  Keen  &  NettUf  olds,  Ltd. 

Grsat  Westemi  (DoUiery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hitt'fl  Plymouth  OojjiLld.r    .         *      . 

Infloles,  Ltdi  ,    <  * 

International  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Jqbo  fjancaster  &  Co|.„  Ltd, 

L^oaster's  Steam  Coal  CoUjeries,  Lt^ 

Lewis'  Merthjrr  Cpnsolidated  CoUieries,  Ltd.  '^,362 

Lpcket's  Merthyr  Collieries  (1894),  Ltd.  3,000 

Main  Colliery  Qo.,  Ltd.         .                  .  1,847 

Newport  Abercam  fBlack  Vein  Steam 

Coal  Co.,  Ltd^           .,        .  '       /       :  1,873 
Nix<m*s  Navigation  Comeries  (1889),  Xtd*.     6,160 

Oakdale  Navigation  Qollieries^  Ltd.^  '    .  1,860 

Ocean  Coal  Co.,  Ltd..  .  .       .         ,.    '    !  9,496 

Pa^ridge,  Jones  Sc  Co.          . ,        .         ,  4,316 

Pen;i;ikyber  Navigation  Colliery  )bo.y  Ltd.  1,974 
Powell  DuflEryn  Steam  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.. ,  .  13,611 
Powell's  Tillery  Steam  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  .  '  3,616 
Rhymney  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.                          .'     '  8,886 

Tir  Pentwys  Black  Vein  Steam  Coal  Co.,  •     J 

Ltd 1,422 

Tredegar  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.     .  6,480 

United  National  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.      .  2,965 

Windsor  Steam  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.                .  2,246 

Ynyshir  Steam  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.       .         .  1,602 


AnihfXMcUe  Collieries 
Glamorgan — 
Gwaun-cae-Gurwen  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd.  . 


1,270 


<dOi 
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Biieo(»i0bi]» — 
Ab^rave  Gollieriel^  Oo.,  -  hid}  t  > ..  /'    '  . 
GNirhoB  Anthracite'  Ciolli^  OdJ,  Utd^ . 
Intcnmational  Anthracitci  C^lli^  Go«  . 

flouih  Wales  Anthracite  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd; 

i  M  I  III         \  ' 

^^  « 1       ■••     •  .111         •»■■  t 

Ci^iBarthenshiie — 
Ai^pianford  Qollieiy  ub..'  Ltd.  \ 
Biaiiia  Colliery  Qo,^  Lid.  .\  '     ' ', 
Cae^bryn'A;  Empire  Collieries^'Lid'. 
^iUilyn  Anthracite  Co.,  Ltd.    *  .    ' 
rarnant  Anthracite  Collieries,  Ltd. 
Gellvceidiim  Collieries  Co.,'  Ltill 
Great  Mduntaih  Colliejy  Qo..  Ltd.  ' 
New  Cross  Ha^ds  Collieries.  Ltd. 
PenUmawr  dolliery"Co.,  Lt^:  .' 
Ponthenry  CoUiery  Co.,  Ltd. 
^ho^  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tiry^ail  doffiei^  ^.^'Jit^. 


Number  ol 
smplojFvd. 

380 


m 


Williams,  Thomas  %  Sons  (iLtangeimech) 


^Ol 


11 


Bonville's  Oo|^  Cofd  lOo.,  ,L^.' 


<  I 


■  (  : 

..  .  • 


i . '  1  . .  »  J  J  ♦  I  f    » . 


800 
320 

•58 

i,454 
600 
460 
700 
450 
583 
862 
700 
496 
358 

'  580 
460 
500 

324 
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'ihif  . 


'     '    '        '.    '■'  if."./     "I  M'     •    .'  I  .    .  il  ■  :m'I     '.    .    I       V    ■ 

■  "  •'       8aI±  >G0N9BAdT8  '  :       ^•'  :        '  / 

•  I   »  '      ♦..11        J''    <    t !  ii   ' '  J      ".  I    o  f    '  I  »  .  -/  I  /     1 1;  I    •  t 

'  T^fi  following  IB  &  form  of  Coiitract .( qr  )t^9  Sa)|e| 
of  lOoal,  mtdeh  waci  fined  by  ^  Gomja\%t^  r^pcea^atix^ 
^  the'  chief  buiiyers!  fi«4i  seU^n^  ia  /6o^t^^  ^ales.  ou^ 
Monmouthtihidrei,  aa<i  whiob  ia  g^ppr^yy  luted.:— r;..  > 

* 
■    '   '         •       •       '  •,  I  '•".•:    1  '  I       I     «       Kill         •  I  i         I  / 

.  /  iWauH  Coal.  ConritAOT,  18.  ;F.0^B-  . . .  i    .  i , 


MEM6RA;KDxm  OF  AoBBifkEM  entered  into  at'. .'. .  J. 

.v:v:  .ttisv:  .•;. . : : ; .  ..Siiy  =6f :.  ;v; : . .  i'. .  ;'w;'. :»; 

Beiween:';;;  ir.'.';  .■:l : :  ;*.of'  -}:: .  ^  ;  /. .  ;: . ''.';:•/  J'j 
hereinafter  called  the  **  Purchaaers  "^  and. : :'  ! . .".' .  J 
hereinafter ,  C|9J)i^  th^  *'  Vendors." 


.   Tl^e  j^iirc^aaera  aij;;fOe  to| ,  .buy  i^pd  the  yeodprs 

agw  .to  .^u,.. p ^^.. ,-.. f /tons. .o^.. ;,.,,,.!,;, 

;^fge.,u..>..j..,,,.Cpa|  ..oi^.  /;h«^  Jollowmg   ^ondij- 

,  2. — Ddtvery  ' 

The   Purchasers  wiU  provT^.,,]lj9flifagp^^ 

delivery  of  the  Goal  from  the to  the 

in  as  nmtfy^  flkc»  possible  equal  propor- 

tioiiS"t)er:  ^alendAT'montib.    Snob  deUyeiy  shu^.be 
into  6h)p  at  lone  of  itbe/f dUomiiog)  Dq^m  ,.' » i  ^ . .  .i  ^ .. ». . 
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as  ordered,  on  applicatioa   to 

the  Vendors,  before  Ship's  arrival. 

3. — Loading 
The  time  for  Loading  to.  1^  mutually  agreed 
between  the  Purchasers  and  the  Vendors  when  each 
Vessel  is  placed  on  stem,  and  being  subjected  in  the 
case  of  Steam  Vesseb  to  the  conditions  and  exoep- 
tions  0^  Clauses  2  tmd  3  of  the  Chamber  kA  Shipping 
W61sh  Co^'  Chai^r,  1896,  and  in  the  case  of  Sailing 
Vi3SselH  to  the  Vend6iB'  usual  xirinted  Form  of 
Guarahte^.  In  the  event  of  the  Pmrchaeers  and 
Vendors  not  being  able  to  mutually  arrange  a  stem, 
the  Purchasers  shall  hoVetiie  right  to  {dace  a  Vessel 
on  stem  for .the.pQrtipn  of  the  month's  deliveries 
then  4iie  on  giving  sey^n  dajys'  notice  to  the  Vendors, 
in  which  case  the  Vendors  shall  be  allowed  customary 
hours  for  loading.   , . 

4. — Trimming 

The  Trimming  &ha)l  be  done  by  Trimmers  who 
shall  be  some  jduly  qualified  persons  selected  by  the 
Vendors  or  their  Agents',  and  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Purchasers  at  the  Tariff  Bates  of  the  Port, 
l^he  Vendors  shall  not'  be  responsible  for  fire, 
explosion,  or  accident  in  connection  with  the  Trim- 
ming, or  for  any  act,  default,  or  n^^genoe  of  the 

Tritiimcfrs  or  Forem^V  •    .      = 

t  . .  '1  <  I   I  ' » • '       •      •• ' « 

'  1^  Purchdiefti  tmdertake  to  paiy  the  Vendois  or 
the  Dock  Comply  the<umi!l  Whtarfage  of  3d.  per  ton. 
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4  • 

I  t 

6.—QmTUUy  mtnd   Weights 

The  Putehaeafs  shiNU  iwppct  the  Coal  ifi  ;the 
WaggdoB  on  the  tip-fjoad  at  the,  plape  of  etapiuBnt, 
and  any  objection  to. quality  pr  condition  shall  be 
raised  before  Bhipment  or.be  deemed  to  be  waived. 
The  letuma  of  veight  9s  aeoertained  at  the  lA>ading 
Tips  by  the  Dock  ix  Eailway  Company  ebaU  be  final 
and  oonoluaive  for  all  puirpcees  whataoeYev. 

7. — Prica 

The  pnrohasent  shall  pay  the  VendoiB  the  prioe 

of — 

........!.  .per  ton*  for  Colliery  Screened  CobI. 

iper  ton  if  Single  Screened  at.  time 

of  shipment. 
per  ton  .if  Double  Screened  at  time 

of  shipment.    '  '     .  • 


>   * 


The  Purchaser  shall  make  payment  as  follows 
•  : w.^ i...i>... 

d.-^-SMke  and  Accidents 

Ih  the  eVent  of  a  stoppage  or  partial  stoppage 
of  the  Vendors'  {^its^or  any  of  tbem^  o^  on  the 
Railway  or  Badw^ys  oter  which  the  Vendo»* 
trafiSc  is  usually  carried  between  any  of  the  Vendors' 
Pits  atid  the*  plibb  of  i^hipment,  or  at  the=  Dock 
namnd  as  Ihd  plaoe  of  shipmeaity  or  of  aaui^mision 
ofwoik  fay  Trunmera,  or  Dobk,  I4ailwa{f «  otf  other 
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hands  connected  yith  the  working,  deUveiy,  or 
shipment  of  the  'said  Coal,  or  irom  any  cause  what- 
ever, Whether  or  liot  of  i^he  aiitetk  nature,  the  V^idois 
shall  htrt  be  ca^ll^i  updn'  to'  deliver  any  Goal  dDring 
a  'toikall  sto{)pkg^,'  abd  in  the  etent  of  a  partial 
stopr^age  the  Vendiors  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reduction 
in  the  delivldries  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in 
tJheSy  oiiitHkt.'  No  liability  shaU  attadi  to  the 
Vendors  f  o^  any  toeh  def aidt  of  ehipment,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  during  such  period  Coal  may 
have  been  shipped  by  them.  The  time  within  which 
the  f»boV6  named/ q^wtiti^  rare  to  l^  t^ken  and 
delivered  shall  be  extended  for  a  period  at  least  equal 
to  that  during  whieh  delivenries  >are  suspended,  or  as 
otherwise'  arranged  by  mutual  agreement. 


In  case  of  any  default  on  ik»  part  'of  the  Purchasers 
in  making  any  payment  on  the  dates  specified,  the 
Vendors  may  suspend  deliveries  until  such  payment 
is  njade,  imd  it.  shqJil  be.. at  their  option  whetiier 
ihey  will  afterwards  make  up  any .  deficiency  in 
deliveries  so  caused  ;  or  if  the  Purchasers  shall  have 
been  declared  babknipt,  balled  ajiy  hieeting  of  their 
cred|tpiB,  OS  .mnide.  any.  i^qknowledgm^it  that  they 
arb  unable  to  ipayi  their  debts  ixx  fnU,  it  «hall  be  at  the 
Vendore'  option  Ho  bonsidev  the  oonHnaot  nijdl  and  vpid. 

'tMe(«>' otherwise  mutnidly  artanfepdyPunlniifsn 
agree  in  iHxB  evedt  of  their  faiimgiibo  charter  and 
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st^m  tonnage  to* tak0i  e»eh  mOntiiif their. ireguJiMf 
manthlj^^qnaniitytin  accordanoe  urilb/^hQ  tenwipi 
tins  contract  to  pa]/^  to  the  Yen^oi^iaa  wd/iqr 
liquidaled  damages  th^ .  dijf evenoo  >  between  i .  tlb^ 
current  price  on  the  laat  day  of  such  month  AUd.tii^ 
contract  price  on  the  quantity  they  have  so  failed 
to  take,  and  the  Vendors  agree  that  in  the  event  of 
their  declining  to  accept  tonnage  to  take  each  month 
the  regular  monthly  quantity  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  contract,  to  pay  to  the  Purchasers 
as  and  for  liquidated  damages  the  difference  between 
the  current  price  on  the  last  day  of  such  month  and 
the  contract  price  on  the  quantity  for  which  they 
have  so  declined  to  accept  tonnage. 

12. — Prohibition  ofre-sdU  in  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Purchasers  undertake,  the  whole  of  the  Coal 
herein  named  being  purchased  by  them  for  bona  fide 
exportation,  that  no  part  of  it  will  be  sold  by  them, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  8kny  Export  Merchants 
or  other  person  or  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  none  of  this  Coal  shall  be  sent  to  the  Vendors' 
excepted  ports,  which  are 

The  Purchasers  agree  to  pay  to  the  Vendors  as 
liquidated  damages  two  shillings  per  ton  for  every 
ton  sold  in  violation  of  this  clause,  or  the  Vendors 
may,  at  their  option,  decline  to  make  further 
deliveries  under  this  contract. 

n.—War 

In  the  event  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  at 
war  with  any  European  Power  or  any  prohibition 
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b^g 'toarito'by  the  British  OoTemment  of  the 
^xpott*  of'  W^h  Coal,  the  quantity  doe  for 
(totiver^  under  tUa  Conitact  daring  the  period  over 
wldch  BUch  war  or  prohibition  extends  shall  be 
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APPENDIX  V 

EXTRAC7E8  FROM  COAL  MINES  ACT,  1911 

Pbovisioks  as  :ro  Sabbty 

Ventikttion 

''39«  (i)  An  adequate  aanoimt  of  nsntilation 
shall  be  oonstaEitly  pt odueed  in  every  mkhe  ia  dilute 
and  fender  hisinnleBB  inflanuoablei  and  noxious  gases 
to  such  an  extent  that  att  shaiks/  toads;  leveb^  stables, 
and  workings  of  the<!inine  shall  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
trorkingtod  passing  tharein,  arid  in^  pavticular  that 
the  iiltake  airways  np  i^o  within  tcme  htindred  yards 
of  the  first  working-place  at  thd  workingnface  which 
the  .adr  enters  sh^U  bci  noranally.  kept  free  from  in- 
flanimable.gas^..  ^  ;o  i  r  >    c  .  i 

^'  (8)  Far  the  purpose^  of  this  section,  a  place  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  fit  state  fott,  working  or 
pasai^  t^berein  if  th^  w  conta^  eith^f,  le^  ,than 
ttfff^tei^n  per  ce^t,  of  oxygei^  o^  paprp  tl^aft^qi^e-and- 
a-quarter  per  cent,  of  carbon  dip3U4^,  f^d  P'^  intake 
airway  shelly  not  be  deeipied  {bo  be  normall;^  ^ept 
free  from  infla^];nable  ga«  if  tbe  fkveirage  percentage 
of  inflammable  gas  found  in  six  samples  oi  ^ir  taken 
byiin  inspedtor  in  the  sfif 'eiimnt4ti'that  airway  at 
iitftervais'  ci'  not'  less  than-  a^iqrtnight  exoeed$'  ctee 
quarter :  • 


•  •  '• ' 
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Saftlij/  iMmpa 

32. — (1)  No  lamp  or  lij^t  other  than  a  locked 
safety  lamp  shall  be  allowed  or  used — 

(a)  in  any  seam,  where  the  air  current  in  the 
reitom  airway  from  •  any  (Tentilatiiig  diBtrict 
in  the  seam  is  fomid  normally  to  contain  more 

than  one  half  per  oent.  of  ibflammable  gas ; 
or 

(6)  in  any  seam  (exempt  in  thfe  main  intake  airways 

^ritfain  twot  Imndied  Tarda  iron  tbe  shaft)  in 

'  •    whkb  an  eoDidnrion  el  influmnakb  ffaa  oaosii^ 

aay  parttonal  iofOMj  'whatever  has  ooowied 

'   Within  the  *pieTioiiBl  twelve  months,  imlesi  aa 

t  eKMi|>tion  is  {p¥Cli  hjy  tiie  Seoielacy  of  Stale 

I  *    on  tfae^groBiidithal^  on  aooomit  of  the  epedal 

•        ehanoter  qI  the  imine  j  1>lie  nse  of  safafcy  lampB 

'    is  n^-DB^iiiied; 

{df  inany  phusein-ftniMin^^ybh  theveislikriy 

to   be    any  sach    quantify   of   mflammaUe 

galTias  to  rend^t'  the  itid' wf  naked  li^to 

dangewas ; 

(cf)  in  aiiy  working  near  t6  ot  approaching  a  place 

'  '     hi'iti^ii  thete  is  Ukefy  to  be  an  accamuIatioD 

of'iiifli^inm^bMg;d^r 
-  (e)  in  any  place  where  tlie  use  of  sisifety  lamps  is 
req  aired  W  the  regulations'  of  the  mine  :  .  .  . 

. 34r^l)  tin  .aogr imin»'OB ipart  )(rf  A.miBi^  ia  whidi 
safety  lamps  ate.aeqitiiediih]t'tibiB>iAat  dr  tfaaroga- 
lations  of  the  mine  to  be  used — 


•  /  i 


»  i 
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/  <(i)  I A 'toflsbf  laail{>  ahatt^no^  betnsedy'vnletoit  has, 

at^he  Auffaoe  by:a  tonipetenH)  pensoa  appointed 

t  i    inowiitiii^i.bljr  4^^^diuiger  for: 'thp  pnipo^e 

andtfound  by  :liiib  >ili  saiel  workiiig  osder  and 

securely  locked,  and  a  record  shall  be  kept  of 

thef  ^en  to  whom  ike  Wv^er^  temps  ate  given 

out:  ^        ■ 

^  ^Hy.Aiicomfeieiit  pennon 'appointed  id  wii>ting::by 

• .  '  ttheiiMnagtt  f btith^  pnvpcpe  eh^H  afsoi^xamine 

ehriary  lamp  ^uxit^.beia^  i»tuimedy,0nld  ifi.Om 

suph  aneKamdniifeioniattyJankp  ]»  ioimd  .ijo,  be 

!  \  damiigfij,  heutiMl.  reoond  4d^i natare  |)fiithe 

idamagoto^  aibook  lobe  kept  aifcitheiviioe  {or 

/'th^  |rarpoto,<aiid  tke^jUunlageiiabikll  be, deemed 

to  hanre;.beent/dm  Aoi.the  select •  or idefiauk 

of  the  person  to  whom*  4he(  laffip  Wae  >givm  roiits 

/unless^'haiportwesi  tkstitb^idainegeif^a&t  due)  to 

•  no  fault  of  ihiaiqwii'and.ffcot  keiimm^diliitely 

t  iugaJ^e  mdtioei  oi  'ihe».danM(ge^  tOutbeiifiremani, 

>  /•  I  examiner,  or  deputy.^ (or. dome lOthert  official i of 

'  .1  tUe  mine  appointed  liniwiiitii^g  .by  tfae>  manager 

;  -!    for.the- pturpose- :•.>•(! I. '<  -i    '-^  /j  ui  -^  i  .  -iii? 

(iii)  A  Safety  lamp  shatt  not  be.ufdcKdtedsjBzoept 

'    *  at 'i^. appointed. lamp  fltMion>(whietb)8baUinpt 

:  b^  in  a  'rMrum'  iairway )  by  >  a-  Oompetcini  .pecsiQii 

appointed' in^l  writing  by  tkeimakiageriifor  the 

purpose,  rnxt;  tacept.  in  the  ioaaai  oCsele0ti|ie 

•  'iMnd  laiiiipa,  shalL  it  be  » relighted  ^^oeptiiby 

'^^  *  siiehf]  at  ipfarson  aft.  <an  appointed 'lamp.,  fatati^i 

after  examination   by   him,   and  no   peraoiL 


♦  I 
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othi^  ihiak  meh  peredii  tm  alogcoaid  shall  have 
m  hiB  poamiDioti  any  ooDtrivanoe  lot  nlightiDg 
or  opening  Hm  loek  of  any  safety  lamp  : 
(w>  No  part  of  a  safety  lamp  Aall  be  lemoYod  by 

any  peieon*  wUbt  the  lamp  is  in  oidinaiy  use. 

• 
ProhibUiiw  ogwui  Possession  of  hwdfet 

Matches 

'36.^1)  In  any  mine  or  part  of  a  mine  in  which 
safety  lamps  are  reqniied  by  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions ci  the  mine  to  be  used,  no  peoson  shall  have  in 
his  possession  any  lucifer  matoh  nor  any  aiqparatns 
of  any  kind  for  imodaoing  a  li§^t  or  epsA  except  so 
fat  as  may  be  anthorised  for  the  pqrpose  of  shot 
firing  or  i^lighting  lamps  by  an  ordw  made  by  the 
Seeiteiaiy  of  State,  or  any  o^;ar,  c^;arette,  pipe,  or 
oontrivanoe  for  smoking. 

'  (2)  The  manager  of  amine  in  which,  or  in  any  part 
of  which',  BSlef^  lumps  are  roqnired  by  this  Aet  or  by 
the  regulations  of  the  mine  to  be  used,  shall,  for  the 
purpose  at  as^rtaining  befdni  the  persons  employed 
below  ground  in  the  mine  or  in  the  port  of  the  mine, 
as  the  case  may  be,  commence  work  whether  they 
have  in  their  possession  any  laoifer  match  or  snch 
ttpp^watus  as  aforesaid  or  cigar,  cigaret^  pipe,  or  con- 
trivance  for  smoking,  cause  either  aU  those  persons, 
oti  such  of •  them  a0  may  be  selected  on  a  system 
approved  by  ihe  inspector  of  the  division,  to  be 
sctetmbed  in  tbe<  ptescribed  niahner  alter  or  immedi- 
a4;ely'  beforei  ehtering  the  mine  lOr  that  pdrt  of  the 
mine.  ... 
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EUctnc%ty  . 

60. — (1)  Electricity  shall  not  be  used  in  any  part 
of  a  mine  where,  on  aocoimt  of  the  risk  of  explosion 
of  gas  or  ooal  duat,  the  uae,  of  .^lectriQity.  would,  be 
dangerous  to  life.        .  :  r    . .       :  I 

(2)  If  at  aqy  time  ii^i  any  plac^  j^  tbei  minei  the 
percentage  of  iaflammabl^  ga9  in,  the  general  body 
of  thQ  air  in  that  plaoe  is  found  to.  exce^  OAe  and  a 
quarter,  ^he  eleotiric  mixent  shall  at  o^ofjB  be  out  off 
from  aU  cables  and  ot\^  electrical  appi^ratus  in 
that  place,  and  shall  Qot  be  ^FiMied  pi^  again  as 
long  as  the  perc^nt^ge  o^  fiiflfmmable  gas  exceeds 
that  amount  :  .  .  ^ 

(4)  The  use  of  electricity  in  any  mine  shall  be 
subject  to  genei^  regulationa  iqi4?r  this  Act.  .    . 

Sxploswea     ,   ,  .^.  i 

61.-^(1)  iTie  Secretary  of  State  may;  by  order 
of  which  notice!  shall  be  given  in  s«ich  masmer  as  he 
may  direct,  regulate  the  supply,  use,  and  storage 
of  any  explosives  at  mines  or  aily  class  of  mines,  and 
n^fi-y*  by  any  such  order,  |lr6hibit  the  useiiof  any 
explosive  which  appears  to  him  of  a  kind  to  be  or  to 
be  likely  to  become  dangerous  in  mines  or  «ny  class 
of  mines,  either  absolutely  or  snbt^t  to.  such  condi- 
tions as  may  foe  prescribed  by  the  ordeir. 

(2)  No  explosives  shal^  be  taken,  jinto  'or  used  in 
any  mine  ctxoeipt  eitplosiivea  provided. by  th^  owner, 
and  the  pri^,:  if  any,  charged  by  the  owner  to  the 
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workman  for  any  explodves  so  provided  shall  not 
exceed  the  actual  nei  cost  to  ihe  owner. 


I  • 


'  62:  lii  erv^ery  mine,' imfettstihe  floor,  roof,  and  sides 
of  the  roads  are  natnraily  wet  throughout, — 

'  (1)  ari-atigeinteirt^'iiih&D  ht  made  to  prerent,  as 
f ar  lud  ptactieable,  coal  dost  from  the  screens 
' '  entering  the  dothicasi  shaft ;  and,  in  the  ease 
of  a  ndne  newly  opened  after  the  passing  of 
'  this*  Act;  no  plant  for  l^e  screeninyg  or  sorting 
of  to&r  t^'all  lie  sitiiated '  within  a  distance  of 
eighty  yards  from  My  downcast  shaft  unkss 
a  written  exemption  is  given  by  the  inspector 
of  the  ^divisioB:  ( 

(2)  ther'  tdhi  shall  be'  so  consthicted  and  main- 
tained as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable, 
coal  dust  escetphig'  thrbugh  the  sides,  ends, 
I       or  floor,  of  the  tubs,  bnt  any  tub  which  was 
.    in  w^.in  any  mine  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
-    ,p£  .ttus.  Act.  Jx^ji  notyfithstanding  that  it 
'  .;       i^iiOot  sooonatructed,  pontinue  to  be  used  in 
t  that  mine  ifor.  a  period  of  Jfive  yeais  from  the 
'  I      said  date  ;•  :.   (,<•  <    -        . 

'  (3)'t^e'floor;  roof  and  sides  of  the  roads  shall  be 
systematicaitfy  cleared  to  istf  -to  prevent,  as 
far  as  pi'actioli:)let  coed  dust  ao^umnlating  ; 

(4)  8tloh  i^rstematic  steps,  either  by  way  of  water- 

inj^'or^bihdrwise,  as  maj^'be  kjd  downby  the 

''     ^  i^gtdatioftfiB  of  'the  mine  shall  be  taken  to 
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present  eoqploflioiifi  €i  coal  dvat  ooourring  or 
being  curried  along  the  roads  ; 
(6)  The  roculs  sliafi  be  eximiinekl  da%  and  a  r«9|)^ 
(to  be  recorded  iu  a  book  kept  at  the  nnne 
for  the  purpofl^)  made  on  their  condition  aa  to 
•eoal  4mt  «t&d  oat  the  ateps  taken  to  mitigato 
'  avifliiig  therefrom. 


•  I 


Jnepectiona  as  to  Safety 

63.  For  the  purpose  o£  the  iDospeoMfMis  be^re  the 
oommenceiinent  of  work  in  a  shift  heinkiafCter 
mentioned,  one  or  more  8tattiM)8  shall  he  Appointed 
at  ih^  entrance  to  the  mine  or.  to  diffeient  .ports  of 
the  mine,  as  the  caee  may  require,  and  no  workmaB 
shall  pass  bey<md  any  such  station  laptil  the  part  of 
the  mine  beyond  that  station  has  been  examined 
and  reported  to  be  safe  in  maBoer  heseinaft^^r 
mentioned. 

64.  ( 1)  The  firemen,  Oixamm^xs  oc  deputies  .pf  a 
mine  shall,  within  such  time  not  exceeding,  two  honrs 
immediately  before  the  commencemept  of  work  in  a 
shift  as  may  be  fixed  by  iJie  regulations  of  the.mipe, 
inspect  every  part  of  the  mine  situated  beyond 
the  station  or  each  (rf  the  stations,  and  in  which 
workmen  are  to  work  or  pass  during  that  shift, 
and  ail  working  phM)e8  in  which  work  is  tem- 
porarily .stojqped  within  any  ventilating  district 
in  which  the  men  have  to  work,  and  shall  ascertain 
the  condition  thereof  so  far  as  the  presence  of  gas, 
ventilation,  roof  and  sides,  and  general  safety  are 
concerned. 

3y 
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(2)  Except  in  the  ease  of  a  mine  m  wfakh  in- 
flammable  gas  ie  unknowii,  the  inflpeoticm  shall  be 
made  with  a  locked  aaiety  lamp,  and  no  otho'  li(^t 
shall  be  naed  during  the  in0pecti0n. 

(3)  A  fall  and  aecvfate  lepost  specifying  whether 
or  not,  and  wheie^  if  any,  noadons  or  inflammable 
gas  was  f omid,  and  whether  or  not  aiiy»  and»  if  any, 
what  defects  in  rooiB  <n*  sides  and  other  aonroes  d 
danger  were  observed,  shall  be  recorded  without 
delay  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  puipoee 
and  accessible  to  the  workmen,  and  such  repoti 
shall  be  signed  by,  and,  so  far  as  the  same  does  not 
consist  of  printed  matter,  shall  be  in  the  handwritisg 
of,  the  petBon  who  made  the  inspection. 

(4)  Fofr  the  purpoto'of  the  foregoing  proyisioiiB  of 
this  eieetioii,  two  or  thdte  shifts  sacceeding  one 
another  so  that  work'  is  carried  on  witiioat  say 
interval  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  one  shift. 

65.  A  similar  inspection  shall  be  made  twiee  at 
least  in  the  course  of  each  shift  ci  all  parts  of  the 
mine  situated  beyond  the  station  or  each  of  the 
stations  aforesaid  and  ih  which  workmen  are  to 
Vork  or  pass  during  that  shift,  bat  it  shall  not  be 
necessaiy  to  record  a  report  of  the  fiist  of  such 
im^pections  in  a  book :  Provided  that,  in  the  oaie 
of  k  mine  worked  by  a  succession  of  shifts,  no  pboe 
shall  remain  uninspected  fot^an  interviUof  more  than 
five  hours'.  i'   . 


)  (< 
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BuUBp  ,0F  IXKB:  ,]i4jlf l^ps'  FSDB^ATIO^  OF  GbSAT 


'         :  I 


J      >•   •   .  .  •  I 


Name  and  Place  of  Btisiness 

•  •  •     ,        ^ ' 

,1.— This  Fe^efationsliall  \)e  called  !*  The|MinerB* 
Fe^erajbion  qf  Gre^t  JBritain,"  ite  oflftce  oi:  place  of 
business ,  shall  be  >f)  926^,  Ashton  Old^Roadi  Man- 
chester, or  at  such  other  place  aa.  m€^  at  times  be 
most  convenient.  It  shall,  consist  of  Federations 
and  Districts  who  are  eligible  tp  join,  by  paying  an 
Entranc4^  *;ee  of  ^ne  l^oWil  JE>er  ^fhous W  Members, 
or  fractional  part  thereol,  but)  no  section  of  a  County, 
where  a  Federation  or  County  Association  exists, 
shall  be  eligible  to  joi^i. 

Objects  of  the  f%de)rati&n 

» ,  .  '    •        :  '   /         • 

,(l)  To  p^pivi^e,  funds  jbp.c^OTy  opjt^p  l^usf^^ss  pf 
thi§  ]fe4©rQrti(M[i,..the.  s^e  to,  bei  liisb^ufsed 
as  provided  in  the  following  rules. 

(2)  To  take  into^  consideiration  the  question  of 

IViidei  and  .Wag^»:  and  ta  ppoteot  Moiers 
,  - geDerf|lly.>  '      ■•'    i- 

(3)  Td's^k  to  se^^tire  Miiling  Legii^klftibtt  AfiMotkkg 

all  Minfetis^  c6lLD»6oted  Wilih  thief  '9>^(iration. 


»M   •'    ' 
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(4)  To  call  Conferences  to  deal  with  questions 

affecting  Miners,   both  of  a  Trade,  Wage, 
and  Legislative  character. 

(5)  To  seek  and  obtain  an  eight  hours'  day  from 

bank  to  baxik  in  all^  viines  for  all  persons 
working   underground. 

{^)  I'o  deal  with  cases  of  accidents,  and  attend 
inquests  upon  persons  killed,  in  and  about 
mines,  whenever  the  Executive  Conmiittee 

i 

considers  it  neicessary  to  do  so. 

(1)  'To  assist  all  Federations  and  Districts,  in  law 
cases,  where  they  may  have  to  appeal,  or 
are  appealed  against,  on  decisions  of  the 
lower  Courts. 

(8)  To  provide  fimds  to  pay  for  the  election 
expense  of  Labour  Candi^tes  and  suppcMi 
Members  who  ntiay  be  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Officidk  and  Execulive  Committee 

3. — ^There  shall  be  in  connection  with  this  Federa> 
tion  a  President,  Vice-President,    Secretary,   and 
Treasilrer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less 
'  thati  twelve  members  exclusive  of  officers. 

Ekati€m  qf  Offixiera 

4.^The  Officials  M  this  Federation  sfaftM  be  elected 
or  re-elected  annually  at  the  YeaHy  Conference. 
SaobOflByQiiAai^d  Qommittee^haU  be  duly  nominated 
by  a  financial  Federatioik  oi^.  fDistiicU. 
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5. — No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  or 
re-election  whose  Federation  or  XMstrict  is  more  than 
cme '  month  isi  '  arrears  in  eotitribtitibns  •  ck  levies. 


AvdUora  

6. — ^There  shaB  bcf  two  Auditors  appointed 
annually,  at  the  Annual  Confelehce,  to  Audit  the 
Amounts  of  the  Federation. 


I J 


•     t     1 


Tfiiske$ 


7. — ^There  shall  be  three  Trustees  appointed  who 
must  be  Members  of  the  Federation,  and  shall 
continlie  in  office  during  the  pletoiire  of  the  Federa- 
tion. In  the  evfent  oi  any  of  such  Trustiees  dyin^  or 
being  removed  from  office,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Federation  after  the  vacancy  has  been  reported 
to  Districts,  another  or  others  shall  be  appointed  to 
supply  such  vaeancy.  They  shall  do  and  -execute 
all  the  functions  required  of  them  by  the  Federation. 
They  sheUl  attend  at  the  Audit,  and  examine  th^ 
Treasurer's  Bank  Books,  and  Bonds,  and  Docu- 
ments of  Investments. 

AfirnuU  OanfBirenee 

8. — ^There  shall  be  an.  Annual  Conference  of  this 
Federation  held  in  the  month  of  October  each  year. 

9. — Special  Conferepces  shall  be  called  by  the 
President  apd  Secretary  wh/ein^  necessary.  . 

.  1Q.--That  all  th^  Officials'  S^lavie^  aMil  be.fix^ 
at  the  Annual '  Cbnfei^iice;  i 
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U.r-That  th9  ^ptmg  i^t  aU  Qppfefciiioefi.jsdiall  l^ 
by  show  of  hands,  but,  in  the  event  of  a  District  or 
Federation  claiming  a  vote  by  numbers,  the  voting 
shall  be  One  Vote  for  ev^vy  One  Thpusa^d  ^ancial 
mijembprs  or  iraption^l  part,  thereof.   . 

12. — ^No  Official  shall  he.  i^llow^  jbo*  vote.a^  aoy 
Conference  except  the  Chairman,  and  then  only  when 
there  is  a  tie  he  shall  give  the  casting  vote. 

'    Committee  Meetings  , 

13.--rThe  Sxeputive  Committee  shall  v^e^t  when 
requifed.  Thje  Pr^sjideiiit  and.  .Sepret^ary  shall  call 
all  Committee  Meetings.  ,,;  ,  ..  ,  ,  , 
!  14.r-:T}^ei  Ei^^utiye  Coinimtte<^  shall,  :in  the 
abseooe.of  a  Coi)fei»nce,.takfi,iutp  cca^isideci^iion  all 
questioas  affecting  .th^.  Mining  interests^  appgiint 
Pelegatea  to  attend<  CoronersV  i  Cpvprts,.  App^ 
Cases,  inquire,  into  Disputes  piii  .Qeneral  ^agd 
QuestioDSt  and  the  watching  of*  legialiution  iiffepting 
the  Members  of  the  Federation^  Jn  cases  d  emer- 
gency the  President  and  Secretary  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  an  inquiry. 


<       •        '  .     .*7»  ^        ••'    '    '••  I    .  '  I  ' 


Contribviions 

16. — That  the  ordinary  contributions  to  this 
Society  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  One  Peimy  per  Quarter 
per  member,'  and  thkli  the  satne  be  j5aid  the  jftrst  week 
in  each  quairter  to  the  IVeasufer.  I'he  quarters  to 
commence  January,  April,  July  and  Octobcnr  in  each 


\ 
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ye$g^.    Hhe  Extoativie  Ooinftiuiitee>  sh4ll  faatte  potrer  to 
oall  levies  when  neceflElavy^: 

16. — ^That  any  Federation  or  IH^riot  allowing  its 
contributions  or  levies  to  fall  into  arrears  shall  not 
be  entitfed '  to  any  'financial'  support  until  tbree 
ihoiiths  after  all  a.rrears  hav6  been  paid  trp  ;'  neither 
shiedl  arrears  be  paid  up  at  any  tim6  for  the  ptirpose 
of  obtaining  support  ill  toy  case  from  the'ftinds  of 

this   Federation.         '     ' 

'  . .  ■  .  .      I  ■...•'     • 

'  WJien  J^uppM  shall  be  Oimt  •  ^  '•   = 

17. — ^That  whenever  any  stoppage  of  collieries 
occurs,  arising  out  of  any  action  taken  by  a  Con- 
ference,' a  Special  Oonferenee  shall  be  called  to 
detennine  whether  support  shall  ibe  given,  to  any 
Federation  or  District. 

18.-^The  Confeii^nce  shall,  after  iiuly  considering 
each  dispute,  have  jiower  to  raise  by  levy  upon  the 
metnbei^s  of  the  Federation  such  sum  as  will  meet  thb 
requiTen;i£|nt8..'i        i  ; 

LOi^-fNo  •  iFedeiation  or  <  District  shall  receive 
support  unless  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
said  Federation  or  District  is  out  of  work,  conse- 
quent upon  any  action  taken  by  a  General  Confer- 
ence. 

20. — ^Members  shall  be  supported,  in  accordance 
with  Rules  17  and  18,  who  may  have  been  out  of 
work  twenty-one  clear  days  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute ;  and  that  pay  at  the  rate  of 
7s.  6d.  per  week  per  member  shall  commence  on  the 
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firafc  day  after  the  expintioii  of  f oorteea  days  fsom 

the  oommencement  of  diefwito. 

,1 
Defensive  Action 

^1»— fThivt  wheneyeir.aiiy  Fedei»tioii  or  District  is 
attacked  on  the  .Wi^gas  Question,  or  the  eoudi- 
tioii^s  of  labour,  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Confer- 
ence ei^ciftlly  called  for  that  purpose,  has  tendered 
notice  to  improve  the  conditions  pf  laboor  or  to 
obtain  an  advance  in  wages,  a  Conference  shall  be 
called  to  consider  the  advisabSity  of  joint  action 
being  taken. 

Standing  Orders 

The  Conferenee'  (after  fifSt  day)  meet  each  day  at 
ten  a.m.»  adjouto'at  one,  meet  agaui  at  two  p.m., 
and  adjourn  again  at  four. 

The  movers  of  resolutions  be  allowed  for  speaking 
ten  minutes,  and  subsequent  speakers  five  minutes. 
Replies  to  be  confined  to  movers  of  resolutions  only. 

E.  EDWARDS,  PRBsroairr. 
THOS.  ASHTON,  Sborstabt. 
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APPENDIX   Vni 

.  SotTTH  Wales  Miners'  Fedbbatiok 
Waqss  Aqresmbnt  of  1910  (to  remain  m  force 

UNTIL  March  31,  1915). 

MerMmmdtwm  of  Agreement 

made  this  Eighth  day  of  Aprils  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ten,  BETWEEN  the  undersigned 
Owners'  Representatives  duly  authorised  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Owners  of  Collieries  in  Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wales,  whose  names  or  titles  are  set 
forth  in  the  Schedule  hereto  (hereinafter  called  '^  the 
Owners  ")  of  the  one  part,  and  the  undersigned 
Workmen's  Representatives,  duly  authorised  to  act 
pn  behalf  of  the  Workmen  (excepting  Enginemen» 
Stokers,  and  Outside  Fitters)  now  employed  at  the 
Collieries  of  the  said  Owners  (hereinafter  called 
''  the  Workmen  ")  of  the  other  part,  whereby  it  is 

• 

Qiutually  agreed  as  follows^ — 

I. --That  a  Board*  of  Conciliaticm  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  determine  the  general  rate  of  wages  to  be 
paid  to  the  Workmen,  and  to  deal  with  disputes  at 
the  various  Collieries  of  the  Owners  subject  to  the 
conditioiis  hereinafter  menticsied. 

2.— The  title  of  the  Board  shall  be  ''  The  Board 
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of  €6hoili»tic]i  Jop^heiCocd  a}rad&<ef  MomiMthdhiie 
and  Soilthi  Wabfl{">  beieinitfter  oUled  '"^fShe  Boaidj^' 

3:^The  rioata  nhtJl  corisi^  6t  2*4  &a\^  ittithorised 
bWert'^  Representative*  'ihii'  24^  Idiay'  alithorified 
ReptesiBkitAiiVeA'  bf  the"  Wbtktoen'  eiUplbyed^  at  tte 
CoUi^es  of  thie  OWheife,  arid  when  "dealing*  with 
questions  relating  to  geite):al  '^varices'  oi^^'^h^iral 
deductions  in  t;he  rates  of  wages  als6  of  a  CSiainnan 
fmin  O0t^di  M4io 'shall' tibt  be  fiiiaticiall;!^  int^i^^ted 
in  fitny  Coal  Miile  in  ibTie  tJnfted  Kingdom,  and  who 
shaU  hkvtd  a  easting  vote  dnly. 

4.7^Tii'e  nrst'dhairmap  of  the  Board  from  putside 
^as  aioresaid  shali  )be  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn,  who  is 
hereinafter  called  *^  the  Chairman.". 

The  Represehtatiyes  oh  the  Board  of  the  Owners 
and  Workpien  i:e^p^tively  shall  be  appointed,  and 
notice  of  such  appointment  given  to  the  Be'cretariep, 
on  or  before  tie  30th  day  of  April  instant.' " 

.t«     ■  .:.         I   •.       :  •  '    I  .!  (    i*^    •       :     .'    M     I       ■;'  •    ,. 
;•'         ./'••'!'.  •     ■     •  I      .  •     »     . 


•  •  •   .1 


Th^riB  sbail  be  eledted  >  f r 6in  'the  Meibbero  of  the 
Board  two  Precridents^  one  etooteld  by '  tli6>  'Oimers^ 
ItepresentatiVdS'aflnd  the  orlh^r  tiy  liho  HepvclBentatiives 
of 'the' workihen.  :.''■('•''•  i  im  Mf '  •  ,  ..i        

'  •  WHenevet'  at'vaeanciy'on  thid  Board  'Ocfcurs  froM 
any ' cause '(elzeept  iki'  the^offibe  of  Ohairnian)  sucft 
▼aoancj^  shcill^  be  filled  by  the  body  whi^h*  appdinted 
the  Member  whose  ^ktt  'Uas'  become  vacant,  bitt 
dukteg  such  '^aoaiioy  the  Board  may  trdnsact  the 
business  bf '  the  >BoaTd.    Intimation  Of  sibch  appoint- 
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mtatalMdlke.irt^cuoesenttothe-SeoieterieB.  When 
andfloi  often  aaithe  Offiw  of  ChakmAa  beeomes 
yi^sant  the  Boftrd  sM^  endearow  to  elect  a  Cfaair- 
man,  ,and,  should  they  fail  to.  agree  will  aak  the  Loid 
Chief  Justice  of  Eng)laad  for  the  time  being  or,  in 
oaae  of  his.i^uwl,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Cqn^ona,  to.  nominate  o^oe. 

6.-r:The  partiefi  to  this  Agreement  pledge  their 
respective  cepstitu/ents  to  ma^e  every  eflEort  poaaible 
tp  avoid  difficutt]|»3  or.  dp^ntes  at  the  Ck>UierieB, 
and  in  case  of  any  unavoidable  diffeience  the  Owners 
or  their  Officials  together  with  their  Workmen  or 
their  Agent  or  Agents  shall  endeavour  to  settle  aU 
matters  at  the  Collieries,  and  only  in  case  of  failing 
to  effect  Si  settlement  shall  a  written  appeal  setting 
forth  clearly  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the  con- 
tention of  the  parties  making  the  claim  be  made  to 
the  Board  by  either  or  both  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  dispute  to  consider  the  same,  and  no  notice 
to  terminate  contracts  shall  be  given  by  either 
Owners  or  their  Workmen  before  the  paiticnlar 
question  in  dispute  shall  have  been  oonsideied  by  the 
Boards  and  it  ahaU  have  failed  to  arrive  at  an  Agree- 
ment. The  Board  shaQ  have  paww  to  refer  sock 
questions  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  one  or  moie 
Owners'  Representatives  and  an  equal  nanber  of 
Workmen's  Bepiesentatives,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Board,  to  consider,  and  if  ao  direoted, 
with  power  to  settle,  and  in  aU  cases  to  report  to  tiie 
Board  either  a  settlement  or  a  failure  to  agvee  within 
three  calendar  mcoiths  from  the  date  of  the  refer- 
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eiioe  to  such  Oranntittee,  and  shotQd  the  Board  then 
f ail  to  Qirive  aA  Im  ajJreeidMit  ivftbiil  oob  motith  >or 
atiy  exteiijied  period  that  may  be  agreed  wpcfn  by 
the  Board  either  party  may  give  notice  to  ter- 
minate contraotB.  Any  notices  wrongfully  given  to 
tertninate  oontracttB  on  any  question  shall  be  with- 
drawn before  the  Board  or  any  Oommittee  there^rf 
shall  consider  suoh  question. 

Botif .  parties  beieby  respectively  undertake,  to 
make  every  effort  possiUe  to  seeure  the  ioyal 
observance  by  the  Ownexs  and  workmen '  respec- 
tively of  any  Award  made  by  representatives  of 
the  Board  on  any  questions  which  may  have  been 
referred  to  them  by  the  Board* 

6. — ^Rules  of  pi>ocedare  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Board  are  set  i oitb  at  the  end  hereof, 
and  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incorporated 
with  and  to  form  part  of  this  Agreement. 

7. — ^The  Mineral  to  be  gotten  is  clean  large  coal 
only  as  hereinafter  described. 

The  cutting  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  Collier  shall 
b^  the  several  standard  prices  prevailing  and  paid 
at  the  'CoBSeries  of  the  Owners  respectively. 

Such  standard  cutting  price  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  weight  of  the  large  coal  to  be.  ascerWined  in 
manner  hereinafter  appearing,  and  tn/Dludcs  all 
services  in  respect  of  the  small  ooal  necessMrily 
produced  in  filling  the  large  tcoal,  in  ooavefymg  it 
from  the  wpcking  fdaoee  to  ithe  somn  at  the  aiirf aoe, 
and  iui  the  process  of  soneening,  that  price  being  equal 
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to  the  ^aliie'taf  IaU  theiflerviGefl  lATolved  in  getting 
suoh  large  ooal  atid  smaU  coal»«aiid  being  more  thmn 
the  T^^ei  of  the  servioee  reilddied  in  Ketpect  of  the 
large  coal  only.,  j  •  m    : 

• '  The  respective  weights  of  suoh  large  coal  and  small 
coal  for  the'piirp4)fie  of  piqdiig  theCMlier  shall  be 
lasoertldned  as*  foUows  : —  >  i       : 

After  each  tram  of  coal  is  brought  to  the  weighing 
tfiabhine  i^  ^hall  be  weighed,  adid  the  tare  of  the  tram 
'shall  be'ded^ct^  fl^m  tke  grosi^  weight:  The  coal 
shall  thM' W  tl^ipidd' ove^" the  screen  in  use  at  the 
Gollieily  to  sepi^ate  th^  small  bfoal  parsing  through 
the  screen  fi'om  the  large  coal' jj^asfiihg  over  it. 

The  small  coal  which  shall  pate  through  the  screen 
shall  be*  weighed,  And  Uiai  ifteight  shall  be  deducted 
from  'the  gs4)6a>wbight  of  4he  ooal  in  the  tram  in 
.  order  t<»atoertikin>thewei^tB  of*  such  large  acreraied 
coal  and  smalL  i  eoal/ respedtively,  and  the  eailing 
price  paid  to  ^he  collier  upon  the  yreigl^t  of  the  larg^ 
screened  coal  as  aforesaid  shaU,  during  the  continu- 
ance of ,  Jbh]^  Agre^na^nt,  b^  deem^  to  be  the  value 
,of  thp  services  rendered  i^  r^p^t.  of  both  the  laxge 
screened  coal  and  s^all  coeJ,,the  weights  of  which 
respectively  shall  .be  ascertained  as  aforesaid. 

I  6.^^t  is  distinctly'  under8t<M)d  that  Clause  7 
'in  thi»  Agreement  is<  not  intehdM  to  change  the 
System  of  ^fmigbing  and  screening  the'*coaI  as  it 
'at  present  exii^,  but  th^  0#nei^  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  kiopt'iiiileh' improved' thethbUfidf  screening  and 
cleaning  da  the(y  uiibyMhsider' nee6ss4ty,  provided 
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thiit  any  methodB  so  adopted  shall  not  ia  any  way 
prejudioiaUy  affect  the  w^lgeBof  the  workmen. 

9. — CSause  7  shall  not  iapply  to  or  alter  6r  in  any 
way  interfere  with  ikny  agteenients  notir  existing  or 
hereafter  to  be  made  for  payment  for  through  and 
through  coal  or  where  small  coal  id  how  separately 
paidfor.       '  • 

10.; — The  Board  shall  at  the  meetings  held  under 
Rule  6  of  the  said  Rules  of  Procedure  determine  the 
general  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  the  three  months 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  dates  of  such  meetings,  but  should  neither  party 
desire  to  vary  th^  rate  pf  wages,  the  then  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  sl^iall  continue  until  the  same  shall  be 

varied  in  accordance  with  the  6aid.Rules  pf  Procedure, 

■  t        ■..      til''  i.ii       '-t^ 

(a)  Ail  standard  rate^  and  prices  shall  be  the 
Standards  known  aa  tiba  {Standards  of  Decem- 
ber .1879,  and  1S77  respectively. 

•(&)  The  i^SkgtB  payable  to  the  workmen  shall  until 
the  same  is  advanced  or  reduced  be  60  per 
cent,  above  the  several  rates  actually  paid 
at  the  respective  Cdlieries  undor  the  Standard 
of  DecembM*,  1879.  •  <• 

(c)  During  the  continuaiioe  of  this  agreement  the 
rate  of  wages  shall,  subj^t  to  subsection  (d) 
het^;  not  be  l^as  than  35'per  cent,  above  nor 
moiie  than  60- per  oent.' above  the  December, 
1879,  Standalid  df*  wages  paidab  the  Respective 
Collieries.'  The  mlninnlm'of  8(5 percent,  above 
th^  December,  1879^'Standlvrd  of  wages  shall. 
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subject  to  sabfieciicai  (d)  hereof,  be  paid  when 
tiie  a^ecage  net  seUing  prioe  (rf  large  coal  is 
,  at  or  below  Ids.  5d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  When 
the  nett  seUijgig  price  of  large  coal  reaches 
148.  i^d  does  not  exceed  149.  9d.  per  ton  f  .o.b., 
the  rate  ol  wedges  shaU^subject  to  sub-section  (d) 
hereof,  be  50  per  cent,  above  the  rates  paid 
under  the  Standard  pf  December,  1879,  and 
when  the  nett  selling  price  exceeds  14s.  9d. 
per  ton  f.o.b,  the  workmen  shall  be  entitled 
to  claim  advances  in  the  general  rate  of  wages 
in  excess  of  the  50  per  cent,  and  up  to  the 
said  maximum  of  60  per  cent.,  but  in  cases  of 
claims  to  advances  above  50  per  cent.,  50  per 
cent,  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
148.  9d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  and  in  the  case  of  claims 
to  reductions  50  per  cent,  shall  be  taken  to 
he  the  equivalent  of  148.  per  ton  f  ;o.b.  The 
average  nett  selling  prices  shall  be  taken  as 
'  for  laige  CcWeiy  screened  coal  delivered  f.o.b. 
at  Cardiff,  Barry,  Newport,  Swamea,  Port 
Talbot,  and  Llaoelly. 
(d)  At  Collieries  where  the  Stuidaffd  or  basis 
upon  which  wages  are  now  regulated  is  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  year  1877  the  per- 
centage payable  theiteat  shall  be  15  per  oent.  less 
than  at  the  GoUienies  wheie  the  1S79  Standard 
ptevads,  aiad  in:  t)a8ee  wliere  worikmen  have 
.'hitheirto  been  patdnet  ratos  of  wages  or  fixed 
or  other  petnentages'inhetker  upon  'the  1877, 
1879  6titiida>rdB,  or  any  otiber  f>irfflting  Stan- 
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dardfl,  tiiey  shall  continiie  to  be  paid  such 
net  rates  fixed  or  other  percentages  only. 

11. — At  the  Collieries  under  this  Agreement  all 
wages  due  to  the  workmen  shall  be  paid  once  in 
each  fortnight,  provided  that  at  those  Collieries 
where  wages  are  now  paid  weekly  such  practice 
shall  continue  in  force. 

12. — The  hours  of  labour  of  workmen  employed 
below  ground  at  the  said  Collieries  respectively  shall 
be  such  as  are  authorised  by  the  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Act,  1908,  except  that  such  workmen  shall  not 
be  under  any  obligation  to  work  the  extended  hours 
mentioned  in  Section  3  (1)  of  the  said  Act,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  hours  to  be  worked 
under  the  said  Act  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in 
the  Standard  rates  and  prices  hitherto  paid  to  such 
workmen  during  the  continuance  of  this  Agreement. 

13. — ^Where  payment  of  six  turns  for  five  worked 
by  night  has  hitherto  been  paid  the  same  shall 
continue.  As  under  the  said  Act  no  overtime  can 
be  worked  other  than  in  cases  of  emergency  as 
defined  in  Section  1  (sub-section  2)  payment  for 
overtime  will  cease.  In  cases  of  dispute  as  to 
whether  any  overtime  or  extra  turns  paid  previous 
to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  said  Act  were  in 
part  paid  for  work  done  in  the  workmen's  ordinary 
hours  of  work  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  a  joint 
Committee  of  the  Conciliation  Board  with  power  to 
settle,  and  if  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  the  work- 
man it  shall  date  back  to  the  time  the  dispute  is 
3o 
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plaoed  on  the  Agenda.  In  cases  of  failure  to  settle 
either  side  may  determine  the  Contracts  of  the 
workmen  affected  by  a  month's  notice  to  be  giyen 
on  the  firat  day  of  the  foUowing  month. 

14. — ^The  Owners  will  not  press  foir  double  shift 
in  the  face,  but  shall  be  given  an:  effective  afternoon 
shift  of  such  number  of  workmen  as  are  required 
by  the  Owners  for  clearance  purposes,  repairing, 
double  shift  in  headings  and  places  that  require 
to  be  pressed  on  for  opening  the  Collieries. 

Where  six  shifts  for  five  are  now  paid  at  night  the 
Owners  shall  pay  six  shifts  for  five  in  the  afternoon 
shift,  and  where  six  shifts  are  paid  for  six  shifts 
worked  at  night,  the  Owners  shall  only  be  required 
to  pay  six  shifts  for  six  in  the  afternoon. 

15. — Ah  overlapping  shift  shall  be  worked  where 
required  by  the  Owners,  such  shift  shall  start  not 
earlier  than  6  a.m.  and  not  later  than  9  ajn.  On 
Saturdays  this .  shift  shall  start  and  finish  at  the 
same  time  as  the  first  shift. 

The  two  sides  of  the  Board  shall  unite  in  procuring 
an  amendment  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  making  this 
early  starting  on  Saturday  legal. 

16» — ^That  where  Sunday  night  shifts  are  worked 
they  shall  be  eight  hours  shifts,  only  one  shift  to 
be  paid.. 

17. — ^The  mealtime  for  underground  day  wage- 
men  (day  and  night)  shall  be  twenty  minutes,  which 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
haulage  and  general  working  of  the  C<rfliery  ;    and 
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in  the  case  of  all  workmen  connected  with  the  wind- 
ing, whether  employed  upon  the  surface  or  below 
ground,  the  mealtime  shall  be  twenty  minutes,  and 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  continuous 
winding  of  coal  without  interruption  during  the 
shift. 

18. — ^Workmen  on  the  surface  engaged  in  handling 
the  coal  shall  work  half  an  hour  per  day  beyond 
the  coal  winding  time,  either  starting  fifteen  minutes 
before  coal  winding  and  working  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Owners,  working 
the  half  hour  after  winding,  it  being  agreed  that 
the  hours  of  working  of  such  workmen  shall  be  8  J 
hours  per  day.  The  only  workmen  intended  to 
come  imder  the  operation  of  this  clause  are  those 
who  handle  the  trams  between  the  cage  and  the 
tipplers,  the  screenmen,  slag  pickers,  and  wagon- 
men.     Banksmen  are  excluded. 

19. — Where  serious  but  non-fatal  accidents  occur 
an  agreed  number  of  men  (but  not  more  than  20) 
to  be  selected  by  the  Management  may  accompany 
the  injured  workman  out  of  the  pit. 

20. — ^No  stoppage  for  funerals  shall  take  place 
except  by  arrangement  with  the  Management. 

21. — The  workmen  shall  be  entitled  to  twelve 
General  Holidays  in  each  year,  which  shall  include 
all  Bank  Holidays  and  Federation  Demonstration 
Holidays,  the  dates  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  ; 
and  the  workmen's  representatives  agree  that  in 
arranging  such  holidays  they  will  issue  instructions 
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to  the  workmen  requesting  them  to  resume  work 
immediately  after  such  holidays  have  terminated, 
and  will  use  every  e£fort  to  see  that  such  instructions 
are  complied  with. 

At  any  Collieries  where  "  Mabon's  Day "  now 
exists,  the  custom  of  keeping  such  a  holiday  shall 
be  forthwith  abolished. 

22. — ^The  prices  to  be  charged  to  workmen  entitled 
to  house  coal  for  their  own  domestic  purposes  shall 
be  the  same  prices  as  are  fixed  to  be  paid  by  the  award 
of  Sir  David  Dale,  Bart.,  of  the  11th  day  of  July, 
1903. 

23. — ^During  the  continuance  of  this  Agreement 
all  notices  to  terminate  individual  contracts  on  the 
part  of  the  Owners  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men shall  be  given  on  the  first  day  of  any  calendar 
month  and  shall  terminate  upon  the  last  day  of  the 
same  month,  provided  that  if  the  first  day  of  any 
calendar  month  fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  notice  shall  be 
given  on  the  previous  Saturday. 

24. — Subject  as  aforesaid  the  Owners  and  Work- 
men at  the  respective  Collieries  shall  be  bound  to 
observe  and  fulfil  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  customs, 
provisions  ajid  conditions  existing  in  December, 
1899,  at  the  Collieries  respectively,  and  no  variation 
shall  be  made  therein  by  the  Owners  or  workmen 
except  by  mutual  arrangement  at  the  Collieries 
respectively,  or  by  a  decision  of  the  Board  after  a 
reference  thereto  in  accordance  with  the  provisicMis 
of  Clause  5  of  any  proposal  for  a  variation. 
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25. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Clause  10  (c) 
hereof  nothing  in  this  Agreement  or  in  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  is  to  preclude  either  party  bringing  any 
martter  before  the  Board  or  independent  chairman 
which  they  consider  as  factors  bearing  upon  the 
General  Wage  Question,  but  any  evidence  brought 
forward  as  to  the  selling  price  of  large  coal  shall  be 
confined  to  the  price  of  large  coal  delivered  f.o.b. 
at  the  shipping  ports  named  in  Clause  10  (c)  hereof 
in  the  three  calendar  months  immediately  preceding 
the  first  day  of  the  month  prior  to  the  month  in 
which  the  meeting  is  held  to  consider  any  proposal 
to  vary  the  Greneral  Wage  Bate. 

26. — ^This  Agreement  shall  continue  in  force  from 
the  1st  April,  1910,  until  the  31st  March,  1915,  and 
thenceforth  until  either  party  gives  to  the  other 
three  calendar  months'  notice  terminating  the  same, 
such  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  such  other 
party  in  writing,  or  left  at  his  usual  or  last  known 
address.  Upon  the  termination  of  this  Agreement 
all  contracts  of  service  between  the  Owners  respec- 
tively and  their  workmen  respectively  shall  cease. 

27. — ^A  copy  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  placed  in  a 
Contract  Book  at  each  Colliery,  which  shall  be  signed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Owners  of  such  Colliery  and 
also  by  each  workman  employed  thereat,  as  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  engagement  between  the  Owners 
and  the  said  workmen. 
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JBules  of  Procedure 

1. — The  Constituents  of  the  Board,  i.e..  Owners* 
Representatives  and  Workmen's  Representatives, 
are  for  brevity  herein  referred  to  as  "  the  Parties." 

2. — ^The  Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at 
Cardiff  or  such  other  place  as  the  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  determine. 

3. — Each  of  the  parties  shall  appoint  a  Secretary, 
and  shall  give  notice  of  such  appointment  when 
made  to  the  other  party,  and  such  Secretaries  shall 
remain  in  office  until  they  shaU  resign,  or  be  with- 
drawn  by  the  parties  appointing  them.  The 
Secretaries,  or  their  i*espective  deputies  for  the  time 
being,  shall  attend  all  Meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
be  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  they 
shall  have  no  power  to  move  or  second  any  resolu- 
tion or  vote  on  any  question  before  the  Board. 

4. — ^The  Secretaries  shall  conjointly  convene  all 
Meetings  of  the  Board  and  record  the  names  of  the 
persons  present  thereat,  and  at  all  Meetings  held 
under  Rule  6  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  full  minute& 
of  the  proceedings  thereof  shall  be  taken  under  the 
conjoint  supervision  of  the  Secretaries  by  an  official 
shorthand  writer  to  be  mutually  agreed  on  by  the 
parties,  which  minutes  shall  be  transcribed  into 
duplicate  books,  and  each  such  book  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Presidents  or  other  persons  presiding  at  the 
Meetings  at  which  such  minutes  are  confirmed. 
One  of  such  minute  books  shall  be  kept  by  each  of 
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the  Secretaries,  such  minutes  to  be  for  the  private 
use  of  the  Board  and  not  for  publication.  The 
Secretaries  shall  also  conduct  correspondence  for 
their  respectiyo  parties  and  conjointly  for  the  Board. 

5. — The  Board  shall  meet  once  at  least  in  each 
month  for. the  purpose  of  dealing  with  difficulties 
or  disputes  arising  at  the  several  Collieries,  and 
referred  to  in  Clauses  5  and  24  of  the  foregoing 
Agreement,  and  the  same  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Board  without  reference  to  the  Chairman.  The 
Secretaries  shall  give  to  each  Member  of  the  Board 
seven  days'  notice  of  the  intention  to  hold  any  such 
Meeting  and  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  thereat, 
and,  except  by  mutual  agreement,  no  subject  shall 
be  considered  which  has  not  been  placed  on  the 
Agenda  to  the  Notice  convening  the  Meeting. 

r 

6. — Should  there  be  a  desire  by  either  party  to 
vary  the  rate  of  wages  the  Board  shall  meet  to  con- 
sider the  same  on  the  10th  day  of  the  months  of 
February,  May,  August,  and  November  in  every  year 
(except  when  the  10th  day,  pf  any  of  the  said  months 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  Meeting  shall  be  held 
on  the  following  day),  to  determine  the  general 
rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  the  three  months  com- 
mencing on  the  first  day  of  the  month  next  following 
the  date  of  stich  Meetings.  Either  party  intending 
to  propose  at  such  Meetings  any  alteration  in  the 
general  rate  of  wages  shaU,  ten  days  before  the  said 
10th  day  of  the  months  of  February,  May,  August, 
and  November  for  holding  such  Meetings,  give  to  the 
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Secretary  of  the  other  party  notice  in  writing  of 
the  proposition  intended  to  be  made,  and  of  the 
grounds  thereof,  and  the  Secretaries  shall  entar  such 
intended  proposition  and  the  grounds  thereof  on 
the  Agenda  to  the  notice  convening  the  Meeting. 
The  Secretaries  shall  send  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  seven  days'  notice  of  each  such  Meeting  and 
of  the  business  to  be  transacted  thereat. 

At  all  such  last  mentioned  Meetings  the  questions 
to  be  dealt  with  thereat  shall,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  considered  by  the  Board,  it  being  the  desire  and 
intention  of  the  parties  to  settle  any  differences  which 
may  arise  by  friendly  conference  if  possible.  If 
the  parties  on  the  Board  cannot  agree  then  the 
Meeting  shall  be  adjourned  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  days,  to  which  adjourned  MeetijEig  the  Chair- 
man shall  be  summoned,  and  shall  attend  and  preside 
thereat,  when  the  questions  in  difference  shall  be 
again  discussed  by  the  parties,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  failing  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  regard 
thereto,  the  Chairman  either  at  such  Meeting  or 
within  five  days  thereafter  shall  give  his  casting 
vote  on  such  questions,  and  the  parties  shall  be  bound 
thereby. 

7, — Both  Presidents  shall  preside  at  all  Meetings 
(other  than  at  Meetings  at  which  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Chairman  to  preside  in  accordanoe  with  Clause 
6  of  these  Rules),  but  if  either  or  both  of  them  shall 
be  absent  then  a  member  or  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  elected  by  the  respective  parties  to  preside 
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at  such  Meetings  according  as  such  Presidents  who 
shall  be  absent  shall  represent  the  Owners  or  work- 
men. The  Presidents  or  other  persons  presiding 
shall  vote  as  representatives,  but  shall  have  no  other 
votes. 

8. — ^All  questions  submitted  to  the  Board  shall  be 
stated  in  writing  and  may  be  supported  by  such 
verbal,  documentary^  or  other  evidence  and  explana- 
tion as  either  party  may  submit,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

9. — Each  party  shall  pay  and  defray  the  expenses 
of  its  own  Representatives,  Secretary,  and  Account- 
ant ;  but  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  Chairman, 
Official  Shortheuid  Writer,  Joint  Auditors  (if  any) 
and  of  the  stationery,  books,  printing,  and  hire  of 
rooms  for  Meeting  shall  be  borne  by  the  respective 
parties  in  equal  shares. 
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APPENDIX   IX 

Extracts   from   Coal  Mines   (Minimum    Wage) 

Act,  1912 

Minimum  Wage  for  Worhmtn  Employed  Under- 
ground in  Goal  Minxes 

1. — (1)  It  shall  be.  an  implied  term  of  every 
contract  for  the  employment  of  a  workman  under- 
gromid  in  a  coal  mine  that  the  employer  shall  pay  to 
that  workman  wages  at  not  less  than  the  Tnii^imiim 
rate  settled  mider  this  Act  and  applicable  to  that 
workman,  miless  it  is  certified  in  manner  provided 
by  the  district  rules  that  the  workman  is  a  person 
excluded  under  the  district  rules  from  the  operation 
of  this  provision,  or  that  the  workman  hos  forfeited 
the  right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate  by  reason  of 
his  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  regularity  or  eflSciency  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  by  workmen  laid  down  by  those  rules ; 
and  any  agreement  for  the  payment  of  wages  in  so 
far  as  it  is  in  contravention  of  this  provision  shall 
be  void. 

For  *he  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  expression 
**  district  rules  "  means  rules  made  under  the  powers 
given  by  this  Act  by  the  joint  district  board. 
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(2)  The  district  rules  shall  lay  down  conditions 
as  respects  the  district  to  which  they  apply,  with 
respect  to  the  exclusion  from  the  right  to  wages  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  aged  workmen  and  infirm 
workmen  (including  workmen  partially  disabled  by 
illness  or  accident),  and  shall  lay  down  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  regularity  and  efficiency  of  the 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  workmen,  and  with 
respect  to  the  time  for  which  a  workman  is  to  be 
paid  in  the  event  of  any  interruption  of  work  due 
to  an  emergency,  and  shall  provide  that  a  workman 
shall  forfeit  the  right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate 
if  he  does  not  comply  with  the  conditions  as  to 
regularity  and  efficiency  of  work,  except  in  cases 
where  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  is 
duo  to  some  cause  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

The  district  rules  shall  also  make  provision  with 
respect  to  the  persons  by  whom  and  the  mode  in 
which  any  question,  whether  any  workman  in  the 
district  is  a  workman  to  whom  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  is  applicable,  or  whether  a  workman  has 
complied  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  rules, 
or  whether  a  workman  who  has  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  rules  has  forfeited 
his  right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate,  is  to  be 
decided,  and  for  a  certificate  being  given  of  any  such 
decision  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  payment 
of  wages  at  a  minimum  rate  shall  operate  as  from 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  although  a 
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minimum  rate  of  wages  may  not  have  been  settled, 
and  any  sum  which  would  have  been  payable  under 
this  section  to  a  workman  on  account  of  wages  if  a 
minimum  rate  had  been  settled  may  be  recovered  by 
the  workman  from  his  employer  at  any  time  after 
the  rate  is  settled. 

Settlement  of  Minimum  Rates  of  Wages  and 

District  Bvies 
2. — (1)  Minimum  rates  of  wages  and  district  rules 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  settled  separately 
for  each  of  the  districts  named  in  the  Schedule  to 
this  Act  by  a  body  of  persons  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  the  joint  district  board  for  that 
district. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prejudice  the  operation 
of  any  agreement  entered  into  or  custom  existing 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  the  payment  of 
wages  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  minimum  rate 
settled  under  this  Act,  and  in  settling  any  minimnm 
rate  of  wages  the  joint  district  board  shall  have  re- 
gard to  the  average  daily  rate  of  mages  paid  to  the 
tvorhnen  of  the  class  for  which  the  minimum  rate  is  to 
be  settled. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  recognise  as  a  joint 
district  board  for  any  district  any  body  of  persons, 
whether  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act  or  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  fairly 
and  adequately  represents  the  workmen  in  coal 
mines  in  the  district  and  the  employers  of  those 
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workmen,  and  the  chairman  of  which  is  an  inde- 
pendent person  appointed  by  agreement  between 
the  persons  representing  the  workmen  and  employers 
respectively  on  the  body,  or  in  default  of  a^gree- 
ment  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may,  as  a  condition  of 
recognising  as  a  joint  district  board  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  any  body  the  rules  of  which  do  not 
provide  for  securing  equality  of  voting  power  be- 
tween the  members  representing  workmen  and  the 
members  representing  employers  and  for  giving  the 
chairman  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  members,  require  that  body  to 
adopt  any  such  rules  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
approve  for  the  purpose,  and  any  rule  so  adopted 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  rule  governing  the  procedure 
of  the  body  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  joint  district  board  of  a  district  shall 
settle  general  minimum  rates  of  wages  and  general 
district  rules  of  their  district  (in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  general  district  minimum  rates  and  general 
district  rules),  and  the  general  district  minimum  rates 
and  general  district  rules  shall  be  the  rates  and  rules 
applicable  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  to  all 
coal  mines  in  the  district  and  to  all  workmen  or 
classes  of  workmen  employed  underground  in  those 
mines,  other  than  mines  to  which  and  workmen  to 
whom  a  special  minimum  rate  or  special  district 
rules  settled  imder  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is 
or  are  applicable,  or  mines  to  which  and  workmen 
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minimum  rate  of  wages  may  not  have  been  settled, 
and  any  sum  which  would  have  been  payable  under 
this  section  to  a  workman  on  account  of  wages  if  a 
minimum  rate  had  been  settled  may  be  recovered  by 
the  workman  from  his  employer  at  any  time  after 
the  rate  is  settled. 

Settlement  of  Minimum  Bates  of  Wages  and 

District  Rules 
2. — (1)  Minimum  rates  of  wages  and  district  rules 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  settled  separately 
for  each  of  the  districts  named  in  the  Schedule  to 
this  Act  by  a  body  of  persons  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  the  joint  district  board  for  that 
district. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prejudice  the  operation 
of  any  agreement  entered  into  or  custom  existing 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  the  payment  of 
wages  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  minimum  rate 
settled  under  this  Act,  and  in  settling  any  minimnm 
rate  of  wages  the  joint  district  board  shdU  have  re- 
gard to  the  average  daily  rate  of  rvages  paid  to  the 
workmen  of  the  doss  for  which  the  minimum  rate  is  to 
be  settled. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  recognise  as  a  joint 
district  board  for  any  district  any  body  of  persons, 
whether  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act  or  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  fairly 
and  adequately  represents  the  workmen  in  coal 
mines  in  the  district  and  the  employers  of  those 
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workmen,  and  the  chairman  of  which  is  an  inde- 
pendent person  appointed  by  agreement  between 
the  persons  representing  the  workmen  and  employers 
respectively  on  the  body,  or  in  default  of  agree- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may,  as  a  condition  of 
recognising  as  a  joint  district  board  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  any  body  the  rules  of  which  do  not 
provide  for  securing  equality  of  voting  power  be- 
tween the  members  representing  workmen  and  the 
members  representing  employers  and  for  giving  the 
chairman  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  members,  require  that  body  to 
adopt  any  such  rules  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
approve  for  the  purpose,  emd  any  rule  so  adopted 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  rule  governing  the  procedure 
of  the  body  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  joint  district  board  of  a  district  shall 
settle  general  minimum  rates  of  wages  and  general 
district  rules  of  their  district  (in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  general  district  minimum  rates  and  general 
district  rules),  and  the  general  district  minimum  rates 
and  general  district  rules  shall  be  the  rates  and  rules 
applicable  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  to  all 
coal  mines  in  the  district  and  to  all  workmen  or 
classes  of  workmen  employed  underground  in  those 
mines,  other  than  mines  to  which  and  workmen  to 
whom  a  special  minimum  rate  or  special  district 
rules  settled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is 
or  are  applicable,  or  mines  to  which  and  workmen 
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to  whom  the  joint  district  board  declare  that  the 
general  district  rates  and  general  district  rules  shall 
not  be  applicable  pending  the  decision  of  the  question 
whether  a  special  district  rate  or  special  district 
rules  ought  to  be  settled  in  their  case. 

(4)  The  joint  district  board  of  any  district  may, 
if  it  is  shown  to  them  that  any  general  district 
minimum  rate  or  general  district  rules  are  not  applic- 
able in  the  case  of  any  group  or  class  of  coal  mines 
within  the  dtetrict,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  group  or  class  of  mines,  settle  a  special 
minimum  rate  (either  higher  or  lower  than  the 
general  district  rate)  or  special  rules  (either  more  or 
less  stringent  than  the  general  district  rules)  for 
that  group  or  class  of  mines,  and  any  such  special 
rate  or  sx)ecial  rules  shall  be  the  rate  or  rules  appli- 
cable to  that  group  or  class  of  mines  instead  of 
the  general  district  minimum  rate  or  general  district 
rules. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  settling  minimum  rates 
of  wage,  the  joint  district  board  may  subdivide  their 
district  into  two  parts  or,  if  the  members  of  the  joint 
district  board  representing  the  employers  agree,  into 
more  than  two  parts,  and  in  that  case  each  part  of 
the  district  as  so  subdivided  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  minimum  rate,  be  treated  as  the  district. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  settling  district  rules,  any 
joint  district  boards  may  agree  that  their  district 
shall  be  treated  as  one  district,  and  in  that  case 
those  districts  shall  be  treated  for  that  purpose 
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afi  one  combined  district,  with  a  combined  district 
committee  appointed  as  may  be  agreed  between 
the  joint  district  boards  concen^ed,  and  the  chairman 
of  such  one  of  the  districts  forming  the  combination 
aa  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  joint  district 
boards  concerned,  or,  in  default  of  agreement, 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  combined  district  committee. 

lievision  of  Minimum  Bates  of  Wages  and  District 

Rides 

3. — (1)  Any  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  district 
rules  settled  under  this  Act  shall  remain  in  force 
until  varied  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  joint  district  board  of  a  district  shaU  have 
power  to  vary  any  minimum  rate  of  wages  or 
district  rules  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  their 
district — 

(a)  at  any  time  by  agreement  between  the 
members  of  the  joint  district  board  repre- 
senting the  workmen  and  the  members 
representing  the  employers  ;   and 

(6)  after  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  rate 
or  rules  were  last  settled  or  varied,  on  an 
application  made  (with  three  months'  notice 
given  after  the  expiration  of  the  year)  by 
any  workmen  or  employers,  which  appears 
to  the  joint  district  board  to  represent 
any  considerable   body   of  opinion   amongst 
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either  the  workmen   or  the  employers  con- 
cerned ; 

and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the  settlement 
of  minimum  rates  of  wages  or  district  roles  shall,  so 
far  as  applicable,  apply  to  the  variation  of  any  such 
rate  or  rules. 
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District  Rules  for  the  District  of  South  Wales 
(including  Monmouthshire) 

1. — The  following  Rules  shall  apply  to  the  work 
ing  of  all  Coal  Mines  (Minimum  Wage)  Act,  1912 
hereinafter  called  "  the  Act "  within  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire. 

2. — ^In  these  Rules  the  word  "  Workman  "  means 
any  person  to  whom  the  Coal  Mines  (Minimum 
Wage)  Act,  1912,  applies,  the  word  **  pay  "  means 
the  period  in  respect  of  which  the  workman's  wages 
are  for  the  time  being  payable,  and  the  word  "day" 
means  a  colliery  working  day. 

3. — ^A  workman  who  has  reached  63  years  of  age 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  aged  workman,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate.  A  workman  who 
from  physical  causes  is  unable  to  do  the  work  ordin- 
arily done  by  a  man  in  his  position  in  the  mine  or 
who  is  partially  disabled  by  iUness  or  accident  shall 
be  regarded  as  an  infirm  workman  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  to 
wages  at  the  minimum  rate.  Where  there  is  no 
disagreement  as  to  whether  a  workman  has  reached 
the  age  of  63  years  or  is  infirm  or  partially  disabled 
3h 
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by  illness  or  accident,  a  Certificate  signed  by  the 
workman  affected  and  the  Manager  of  the  Mine  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  in  reference  thereto.  Pro- 
vided that  in  a  case  of  a  workman  partially  disabled 
by  illness  or  accident  such  Certificate  shall  only 
apply  during  the  period  of  such  partial  disablement. 

4. — A  workman  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  wages 
at  the  minimum  rate  on  any  day  on  which  he  delays 
in  going  to  his  working  place  or  work  at  the  proper 
time,  or  leaves  his  working  place  or  work  before 
the  proper  time,  or  fails  to  perform  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  shift  his  work  with  diligence  and 
efficiency  and  in  accordance  with  the  reasonable 
instructions  of  the  Official  having  charge  of  the 
district  in  which  such  workman  shall  be  engaged. 

5. — A  workman  shall  regularly  present  himself 
for  work  when  the  Colliery  is  open  for  work,  and 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  wages  at  the  minimnm 
rate  during  any  pay  in  which  he  has  not  worked  at 
least  five-sixths  of  his  possible  working  days,  unless 
prevented  from  working  by  accident  or  illness. 
Provided  that  a  workman  in  a  colliery  open  for 
work  for  less  than  6  days  in  any  pay  shall  not  forfeit 
his  right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate  by  absence 
from  the  Colliery  not  caused  by  accident  or  illness 
for  one  day  during  that  pay,  if  he  has  worked  on 
every  day  during  the  previous  pay  on  which  the 
Colliery  was  open  for  work  and  he  was  not  pre- 
vented by  accident  or  illness  from  working.  In 
case  of  accid^it  or  illness  the  workman  shall  if 
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required  submit  himself  to  the  examination  of  a 
duly  qualified  medioal  man  to  be  appointed  by  the 
employer ;  and  in  case  he  shall  refuse  to  do  so  he 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate 
during  that  pay. 

Every  Collier  or  Collier's  helper  shall  at  all  times 
work,  get  and  send  out  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  olean  coal  contracted  to  be  gotten  from  his  work- 
ing place  and  shall  perform  at  least  such  an  amount 
of  work  as,  at  the  rates  set  forth  in  the  price  list  or 
other  agreed  rates  applicable,  would  entitle  him 
to  earnings  equivalent  to  the  minimum  rate.  If  at 
any  time  any  workman  shall  in  consequence  of 
circumstances  over  which  he  alleges  he  has  no  control 
be  unable  to  perform  such  an  amount  of  work  as 
would  entitle  him  under  the  price  list  or  other  agreed 
rates  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  daily  minimum  rate, 
then  and  in  such  case  he  shall  forthwith  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  official  in  charge  of  the  district  in 
which  he  shall  be  engaged,  and  if  such  official  shall 
not  agree  that  the  workman  cannot  earn  at  the 
work  upon  which  he  shall  be  engaged  a  sum  under 
the  price  list  or  other  agreed  rates  equal  to  the  daily 
minimum  rate,  then  the  matter  shall  be  decided  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Rule  8.  The  Management 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  remove  the  workman  to  some 
other  part  of  the  Colliery. 

If  any  workman  shall  act  in  contravention  of 
this  rule  he  shall  forfeit  the  right  to  wages  at  the 
minimum  rate  for  the  pay  in  which  such  contraven- 
tion shall  take  place. 
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6. — ^If  a  case  of  emergency  in  or  about  or  connected 
with  the  Colliery  shall  render  a  workman's  services 
for  the  time  being  unnecessary,  and  such  workman 
shaU  be  informed  of  such  emergency  when  or  before 
he  reaches  the  pit  bottom  or  a  station  within  300 
yards  therefrom,  then  such  workman  shall  forthwith 
return  to  the  surface  (facilities  being  given)  and 
shaU  not  be  entitled  to  any  payment  in  respect  of 
that  shift.  If  the  workman  travels  to  his  working 
place  and  is  there  informed  or  discovers  that  some- 
thing has  happened  to  prevent  him  working  in  his 
place  and  is  offered  but  refuses  other  work  which 
he  may  properly  be  called  upon  to  perform,  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  claim  any  wages  in  respect  of 
that  shift.  In  the  event  of  any  interruption  of 
work  during  the  shift  of  any  workman  due  to  an 
emergency  over  which  the  management  has  no 
control  whereby  he  shall  be  prevented  from  working 
continuously  until  the  end  of  his  shift,  then  he  shall 
be  entitled  only  to  such  a  proportion  of  the  minimum 
rate  for  the  shift  as  the  time  during  which  he  shall 
have  worked  shall  bear  to  the  total  number  of  hours 
of  such  shift.  Facilities  shall  be  given  to  enable 
him  to  ascend  the  mine  as  soon  as  practicable. 

7. — (1)  In  ascertaining  whether  the  minimum 
wage  has  been  earned  by  any  workman  on  piece- 
work the  total  earnings  during  two  consecutive 
weeks  shall  be  divided  by  the  number  of  shifts  and 
parts  of  shifts  he  has  worked  during  such  two  weeks. 

Upon  the  average  earnings  of  any  workman  for 
two  weeks  being  ascertained  in  aocordanoe  with 
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this  rule,  the  wages  of  such  workman  shall  be  ad- 
justed and  the  amount  found  to  be  due  to  or  from 
him  ascertained  and  paid  or  debited  to  him  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  in  the  latter  event  the  amount 
debited  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  payment  on  account 
of  wages  to  become  subsequently  due  to  him.^ 

(2)  In  cases  where  workmen  are  working  as 
partners  on  shares  and  poolmg  their  eamingB  no 
member  of  such  partnership  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
made  up  to  the  minimum  rate  if  the  average  earnings 
per  day  of  the  set  over  the  whole  week  shall  amount 
to  the  minimum  rate. 

(3)  In  ascertaining  the  earnings  of  workmen 
employed  upon  piece-work  for  the  purposes  of  the 
minimum  wage  there  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the 
gross  earnings  for  the  helper  more  than  the  actual 
wages  paid  to  the  helper  by  the  workman.  All 
rates  of  wages  so  paid  to  the  helper  by  the  workman 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Management.  No  work- 
man on  piece-work  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Management,  fix  the  wage  paid  to  his  helper  at  more 
than  a  Standard  rate  of  6d.  per  day,  plus  percentage, 
above  the  minimum  Standard  rate  fixed  for  the  class 
of  helper  in  Schedule  1. 

8 — Should  any  question  arise  as  to  whether  any 
particular  workman  employed  underground  is  a 
workman  to  whom  the  minimum  rate  is  to  apply,  or 
whether  a  workman  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 

^  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  this  portion  of 
Rule  7  is  uUra  vires. 
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of  the  conditions  contained  in  these  rules,  or  whether 
by  non'Complia«nce  with  any  of  these  rules  such  work- 
man has  forfeited  his  right  to  the  Minimum  rate, 
such  question  shall  be  decided  in  the  fcdlowing 
manner : — 

(a)  By  agreement  between  the  workmen  concerned 
and  the  Official  in  charge  of  the  Mine. 

Failing  agreement,  by  two  officials  of  the  CoUieiy 
representing  the  employer  on  the  one  side  and  two 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  local  lodge  of  the 
Workmen's  Federation  (or  not  more  than  two  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  them)  on  the  other  side. 

Again  failing  agreement,  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Mine  and  the  District  Miners'  Agent. 

(6)  Still  failing  agreement,  by  an  umpire  to  be 
selected  by  them  (or  if  they  disagree  in  the  selec- 
tion, by  lot)  without  delay  from  one  of  the  Panels 
constituted  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Three  panels  of  persons  having  a  knowledge  of 
Mining  to  be  prepared  by  the  two  Chairmen  of  the 
Employers  and  Workmen's  Representatives  on  the 
Joint  District  Board.  One  of  such  panels  shall  be 
constituted  for  questions  arising  in  the  Newport 
District,  one  for  questions  arising  in  the  Swansea 
District  (including  Pembrokeshire),  one  for  questions 
arising  in  the  Cardiff  District.  In  case  of  difference 
as  to  the  constitution  of  any  panel,  such  panel 
shall  be  settled  by  the  independent  chairman  of  the 
Joint  District  Board.  The  Newport  District  shall 
consist  of  Collieries  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Runmev 
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River.  The  Swansea  District  shall  consist  of 
Collieries  situated  westwards  of  the  Llynfi  River 
and  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  that  river  into 
the  Neath  River  at  Ystradfellte.  The  Cardiff 
District  shall  consist  of  Collieries  situated  between 
the  Newport  and  the  Swansea  District 

If  required  by  either  employer  or  workman,  a 
panel  may  be  revised  at  the  end  of  every  twelve 
months  from  the  constitution  thereof.  For  the 
determination  of  any  question  arising  under  this 
rule  the  employers  and  workmen  respectively  shall 
be  entitled  to  call  such  evidence  as  they  may  think 
proper  before  the  person  or  persons  who  may  have 
to  determine  such  question,  and  such  person  or 
persons  may  make  such  inspections  of  workings  as  he 
or  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  deter- 
mination of  the  matter  in  question. 

Any  questions  that  may  arise  for  determination 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  rule  shall  be  determined 
within  a  period  of  three  clear  days  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  question  to  be  determined  first 
arose ;  and  any  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
Umpire  shall  be  determined  within  seven  clear 
days  from  the  said  date,  or  such  further  time  as  the 
Umpire  shaU  appoint  in  writing.  The  colliery  re- 
piesentative  and  the  District  Miners'  Agent  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  and  represent  the  employers  and 
workmen  respectively  before  the  Umpire. 

9. — ^A  certificate  in  writing  of  any  decision  by 
any  person  or  persons  imder  the  last  preceding  rule 
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shall  be  given  by  such  person  or  persons  to  both  or 
either  of  the  parties  when  requested,  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  decision. 
Any  certificate  so  given  as  to  the  infirmity  of  a 
workman  may  be  cancelled  or  varied  on  the  applica- 
tion of  either  party  after  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  certificate.  Any  application 
to  cancel  or  vary  such  certificate  shall  be  determined 
as  a  question  under  the  last  preceding  rule.  The 
expenses  and  charges  of  the  Umpire  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Joint  District  Board  and  apportioned  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  expenses  of  the  Joint  District 
Board. 

10. — Except  as  expressly  varied  by  these  rules, 
aU  customs,  usages  and  conditions  of  employment 
existing  at  the  respective  Coal  Mines  to  which  these 
rules  are  applicable  shall  remain  in  full  force  unless 
altered  by  a  mutual  agreement. 

11. — Overmen,  Traffic  Foremen,  Firemen,  Assist- 
ant  Firemen,  Bratticemen,  Shotfirers,  Master 
Hauliers,  Farriers,  and  persons  whose  duty  is  that 
of  inspection  or  supervision,  are  not  workmen  to 
whom  the  Coal  Mines  (Minimum  Wage)  Act  applies. 

12. — In  the  event  of  any  question  arising  as  to  the 

construction  or  meaning  of  these  rules,  it  shall  be 

decided  by  the  independent  chairman  of  the  Joint 

District  Board. 

(Signed)        ST.  ALDWYN. 

July  5th,  1912, 
Revised  Dec.  26^A,  1913. 
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